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§ 22. THE STATE OF CULTURE IN GENERAL. 
I MIXTURE OF POPULATION. LANGUAGE. 


HE Jewish population of Palestine experienced, during the 
Greek and Roman period, as well as in previous centuries, 

great fluctuations both in numbers and extension. From the 
beginning of the Hellenistic period to the rising of the Mac- 
cabees the Jewish element must be regarded as gradually 
receding, the Greek as triumphantly advancing. The rising 
of the Maccabees and its consequences produced however an 
important change, Judaism gaining ground thereby both inten- 
sively and extensively. It was internally consolidated and 
extended its boundaries in nearly every direction: to the west, 
by the Judaizing of the towns of Gazara, Joppa and Jamnia 
(see above, § 7, and below, § 23. 1.); to the south, by. the 
compulsory conversion of the Idumaeans under John Hyrcanus 
(see § 8); to the north, by the conversion of the Ituraeans 
under Aristobulus I. (see § 9); and in all directions by the 
conquests of Alexander Jannaeus. It is true that the Judaism 
of these Asmonean princes from John Hyrcanus onwards was 
not that of the scribes and Pharisees; still they represented, 
though in their own fashion, the Jewish religion and nationality, 
as the example of the “ Hellenistic Aristobulus” especially 
proves. Then, under Alexandra even the Pharisaic tendency 
again prevailed. Under the Romans and Herodians indeed 
the pursuit of a Graeco-Roman culture was again favoured 
as much as possible. But Pharisaic Judaism was now so 
established, both externally and internally, by the develop- 
ment of the last two centuries, that its state of possession 


could not thus be essentially encroached upon, and not till 
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the convulsions of the wars under Vespasian and Hadrian 
did it again incur great losses. 

For the times of Josephus we have somewhat more accurate 
information concerning the extension of the Jewish population 
in Palestine in the description he has given of the country in 
his Bell. Jud. iii. 3.1 From this we learn—what is else- 
where confirmed—that of all the maritime towns, two only, 
viz. Joppa and Jamnia, which were Judaized in the Mac- 
calbaean period, contained a chiefly Jewish population. In all 
the other coast towns the Gentile was the prevailing element 
(see also § 23. 1). In the interior, on the contrary, the 
countries of Judaea, Galilee and Peraea had an essentially 
Jewish population. To these were added the regions lying 
to the east of the Sea of Gennesareth, viz. Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, which had a mixed 
Jewish and heathen population. 

The threefold division of the Jewish region into Judaea, 
Galilee and Peraea (77, 50, fw1I VY) is also repeatedly 


1 Tt is evident, that Josephus intends to give in the above-mentioned 
passage (Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 1-5) a description of the Jewish country, i.e. of 
those districts of Palestine, which were entirely or chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. For all Gentile districts are excluded from the description and only 
mentioned to define the boundaries of the Jewish regions. He thus first 
describes Galilee, which is bounded on the west by the region of Ptolemais ; 
on the east by that of Hippos, Gadara, etc. (iii. 3. 1); then Peraea, which 
is bounded on the north by the region of Pella, on the east by that of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, etc. (iii. 3. 6). Hereupon follows a description of 
Samaria (iii. 3. 4), and finally one of Judaea (iii. 3. 5). The latter extends 
from the Jordan to Joppa (“éxpis ’Idarns), Joppa being thus not reckoned 
as a part of Judaea. The Hellenistic coast towns are all excluded from 
the description; and Josephus only says of the Jewish territory that it 
was not deprived of those enjoyments, which come from the sea, because 
it extended to the coast lands (iii. 3.5: a@ypuras 32 ovde ray én Oaeraoons 
reprvav n lovdcaia, toig maperiots xerere(vovce). To the four provinces 
mentioned, Josephus adds, by way of supplement: (1) the region of 
Jamnia and Joppa as being the only maritime towns of which the popula- 
lation was chiefly Jewish (comp. § 23. I.); and (2) the provinces of 
Gamalitis, Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis, in the kingdom of Agrippa, 
because the Jewish element here formed at least a very considerable 
fraction. It is of special interest to observe, that in this whole description 
Josephus includes Samaria, thus evidently regarding the Samaritans also 
as Jews, though as heterodox Jews. 
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assumed in the Mishna.” The central country and nucleus 
of the whole was Judaea, which was bounded on the north by 
Samaria, on the east by the Jordan and the Dead Sea, on the 
west by the district of the Philistine-Hellenistic cities, on the 
south by Arabia Petraea. In Judaea was the centre of Jewish 
life; it was here that the new community had first reorganized 
itself after the Babylonian captivity, here that the rising of the 
Maccabees originated, and here that the learned and educa- 
tional activity of the scribes and Pharisees had its chief seat. 
In the north, and separated from Judaea by Samaria, was 
Galilee, whose boundaries were to the north the district of 
Tyre; to the west, that of Ptolemais; to the east, Jordan and 
the Lake of Gennesareth. The population of Galilee also was 
mainly Jewish; for the inhabitants of this district had not 
joined the Samaritan schism, as might have been expected 
from the former common history of the kingdom of Ephraim. 
On the contrary, the tendency adopted by Judaism in the 
post-exilian period had been—we no longer know how or when, 
but certainly during the Persian period —successfully brought 
to bear in this district also, and an enduring religious associa- 
tion thus established between the inhabitants of Judaea and 
Galilee. Peraea, the third of the Jewish lands, lay beyond 
the river Jordan, and was bounded on the north by the 
district of Pella, on the east by the districts of Gerasa, 
Philadelphia, and Heshbon, and on the south by the kingdom 
of Arabia Petraea. In this province also the population was 
an essentially Jewish one.’ Still, neither in Galilee nor 
Peraea must we conceive of the Jewish element as pure and 
unmixed. In the shifting course of history Jews and Gentiles 
had here been so often, and in such a variety of ways, thrown 

9 Shebiith ix. 2; Kethuboth xiii. 10; Baba bathra iii. 2. 

8 Comp. e.g. Antt. xx. 1. 1 (the dispute of the Jews with the Phila- 
delphians concerning boundaries); Beil. /ud. iv. 7. 4-6 (the share of the 


Jews of Peraea in the revolt). The Mishna too always assumes, that 
Peraea (}7797 7p) is a land inhabited by Jews; see Shebiith ix. 2; 


Bikkurim i. 10; Taanith iii. 6; Kethuboth xiii. 10; Baba bathra iii. 2; 
Edujoth viii. 7; Menachoth viii. 3. 
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together, that the attainment of exclusive predominance by 
the Jewish element must be counted among the impossibilities. 
It was only in Judaea, that this was at least approximately 
arrived at by the energetic agency of the scribes during the 
course of a century. 

In spite of the common religion and nationality of the three 
provinces, many differences of manners and customs existed 
between their inhabitants, and these imparted a certain 
independence to their inner life, quite apart from the political 
separation repeatedly appearing. The Mishna mentions, ag., 
slight differences in respect of the marriage laws between 
Judaea and Galilee,” varying customs in the intercourse 
between espoused persons,° differences of weights and coinage 
between Judaea and Galilee. The three provinces are there- 
fore looked upon as in certain respects “ different countries.”’ 

The districts east of the Lake of Gennesareth (Gamalitis, 
Gaulonitis, Batanaea and Trachonitis) formed a somewhat 
motley assemblage. The population was a mixed one of Jews 
and Syrians (Bell. Jud. iii. 5: otxodar Sé avtnv uvyades "Tovdaiol 
re kal Zvpot). But besides the settled population, numerous 
nomadic hosts, from whom the former had much to suffer, 
were wandering about in these border lands of civilisation. 
Very favourable to them were the caves of this district, in 
which they could lay up stores of water and provisions, and 
in case of attack find refuge, together with their flocks and 
herds. Hence it was very difficult to subdue them. The 
powerful hand of Herod however succeeded in inducing among 
them a certain amount of order.* With the view of keeping 
these turbulent elements permanently in check, he frequently 
settled foreign colonists in Trachonitis ; at first, three thousand 
Idumaeans ;” then a colony of warlike Jews from Babylon, to 

* Kethuboth iv. 12. 5 Jebamoth iv. 10; Kethuboth i. 5 

8 Terumoth x. 8; Kethuboth v.9; Chullin xi. 2. 

7 E.g. in respect of the fundamental principle, that the wife is not bound 
to accompany her husband to another country (Kethuboth xiii. 10), in 


respect of the law of usucaption (Baba bathra iii. 2). 
® Antt. xv. 10. 1. ® Antt xvi. 9. 2. 
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whom he granted the privilege of immunity from taxation.” 
His sons and grandson continued this work. Nevertheless 
one of the two Agrippas had to complain in an edict of the 
brutish manner of life (@npiwdns katdoracis) of the inhabitants 
and of their abode in the caves." Herod’s exertions for the 
promotion of culture at last introduced the Greek element 
into these countries. In the neighbourhood of Kanatha (see 
§ 23.1.) are still found the ruins of a temple, which according 
to its Greek inscriptions belongs to the period of Herod the 
Great.” Greek inscriptions of the two Agrippas, especially of 
Agrippa IT., are found in larger numbers in the neighbourhood 
of Hauran. In the Roman period the Greek element pre- 
dominated, at least externally, in these districts (see hereon 
Nr. ii. 1). 

The Samaritans also belonged in a wider sense to the 
Jewish population.* For their character is not rightly viewed 


10 Antt. xvii. 2. 1-3. On the history of this colony, comp. also Vita, 11. 

11 The unfortunately very scanty fragments of this edict are given in 
Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, vol. iii. n. 2329. 
Thence also in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1873, p. 252. 

12 Comp. especially the inscriptions in Le Bas and Waddington, vol. iii. 
n. 2364. 

18 Te Bas and Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2112, 2185, 2211, 2329, 2365, 
2418>. Thence also in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1878, 
p. 248 sqq. 

14 Kautzsch gives in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. xiii. 351-355, the 
most complete catalogue of the copious literature on the Samaritans. 
Comp. especially : Cellarius, Collectanea historiae Samaritanae, 1688 (also in 
Ugolini, Thes. t. xxii.); Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 130, 131; Juynboll, 
Commentarii in historiam gentis Samaritanae, Lugd. Bat. 1846; Winer, 
RWB. ii. 369-373; Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, 
i. 255-269 ; Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iii. 580 sqq.; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenthums, i. 44-89; Petermann in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. 
xiii. 359-391. Hausrath, Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. i. 12-23; Schrader in Schenkel’s 
Bibellexicon, v. 149-154; Appel, Quaestiones de rebus Samaritanorum sub 
imperio Romanorum peractis, Gotting. 1874 ; Nutt, A Sketch of Samaritan 
History, Dogma, and Literature, London 1874; Kohn, ‘Zur Sprache,” 
“Literatur und Dogmatik des Samaritaner” (articles in the Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. v. No. iv. 1876); Kautzsch in Riehm’s Handwérter- 
buch des bibl. Altertums, sub voce; Recess, Gesch. der heil. Schriften 
Alten Testaments, § 381, 882; Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, div. ii. 1883, pp. 1062-1071; Kautzsch in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 
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till it is regarded from the twofold point of sight—(1) of their 
being indeed, according to their natural composition, a mixed 
people arising from the intermingling of the former Israelitish 
population with Gentile elements, especially with the heathen 
colonists introduced by the Assyrians; and (2) of their having 
a religion essentially identical with that of Israel at an earlier — 
stage of development. Among the colonists, whom the 
Assyrians had planted (2 Kings xvii. 24 sqq.) in Samaria from 
the provinces of Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath and Sepharvaim, 
those from Cuthah (75, M33, 2 Kings xvii. 24, 30) seem to 
have been particularly numerous. The inhabitants of Samaria 
were hence subsequently called Cuthites by the Jews (Xouv@aios 
in Joseph. Antt. ix. 14. 3, xi. 4. 4, 7. 2, xiii. 9.1; in Rabbinic 
literature 5°33"*), We must not, however, confidently assume, 
that the ancient Israelitish population was entirely carried 
away, and the whole country peopled afresh by these heathen 
colonists. It is, on the contrary, certain, that a considerable 
percentage of the ancient population remained, and that the 
new population consisted of a mixture of these with the 
heathen immigrants. The religion of this mingled people was, 
according to the Bible (2 Kings xvii. 24—41), at first a mixed 
religion,—a combination of the heathen rites introduced by 
the colonists with the old Israelite worship of Jahveh upon 
the high places. Gradually however the Israelitish religion 
must have obtained a decided preponderance. For, from what 
we know with certainty of the religion of the Samaritans (of 
course leaving malicious reports out of question), it was a pure 
Israelitish monotheism. They acknowledged the unity of God 
and the authority of Moses as the greatest of the prophets; they 


2nd ed. xiii. 340-355. Various contributions to the Samaritan literature by 
Heidenheim in the deutschen Vierteljahrsschrift fiir engl.-theol. Forschung 
und Kritik, 1861 sqq. 


14 pym1D in the Mishna in the following places: Berachoth vii. 1, viii. 8; 


Pea ii. 7; Demai iii. 4, v. 9, vi. 1, vii. 4; Terumoth iii. 9; Challa iv. 28 
Shekalim i. 5; Rosh navhane hye, 27 Kethuboth tiga 2 Wedlirini iii. 10. 
Gittin i, 5; Kiddushin iv. 3; Ohaloth xvii. 3; T ohoreth v. 8; Nidda iv 
1, 2, vii. 3, 4, 5. 
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observed the Jewish rite of circumcision on the eighth day, the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, and the Jewish annual festivals. 
Nay, they even relinquished the pre-Deuteronomic standpoint 
of the worship of Jahveh upon high places, accepted the whole 
Pentateuch as the law of Israel, and consequently acknow- 
ledged the unity of the Jewish worship. It is only in the 
circumstance of their transferring this worship not to Jeru- 
salem but to Gerizim that we perceive the after effect of the 
older standpoint. Here, according to the somewhat suspicious 
account of Josephus, they built in the time of Alexander the 
Great” a temple of their own; and even after its destruction 
by John Hyrcanus, Gerizim continued to be their sacred 
mountain and the seat of their worship. They did not 
indeed participate in the further development of Pharisaic 
Judaism, but rejected all that went beyond the injunctions of 
the Pentateuch. Nor did they accept any of the sacred writings 
of the Jewish canon except the Pentateuch. But for all this 
the right to call themselves “Israelites” cannot be denied them, 
so far, that is, as religion and not descent is in question. 

The position of Judaism proper with regard to the Samari- 
tans was always a hostile one: the ancient antagonism of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah was here carried on in a 
new form. When the Samaritans desired, in the time of 
Zerubbabel, to co-operate in the building of the temple at 
Jerusalem, they were rejected by the Jews (Ezra iv. 1); and 
“the foolish people who dwell in Sichem” are as much hated 
by the Son of Sirach as the Edomites and Philistines (Ecclus, 
1, 25, 26). The Samaritans on their side requited this dis- 
position with like hostility.” The legal appointments, never- 


8 Josephus, Antt. xi. 7.2; 8. 2.sqq. The history of Sanballat and his 
son-in-law, with which Josephus connects the building of the temple on 
Gerizim, happened according to Nehemiah’s account in his own days 
(Neh. xiii. 28), about one hundred years before Alexander the Great. 

16 Destruction by John Hyrcanus, Anitt. xiii. 9.1. Continuance of venera- 
tion for it: John iv. 20; Joseph. Anti. xviii. 4.1; Bell. Jud. iii. 7. 32. 

W Neh. iv. 1 sqg.; Luke ix. 52, 53; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2. 2, xx. 6. 1i 
Bell. Jud. ii. 12.3; Rosh hashana ii. 2. 
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theless, of Rabbinic Judaism with respect to the Samaritans, 
are, from the standpoint of Pharisaism, generally correct and 
just.® The Samaritans are never absolutely treated as 
“ foreigners,” but as a mingled people, whose Israelitish descent 
was not indeed proved, but always to be regarded as possible.” 
Hence their membership of “the congregation of Israel” is 
not denied, but only designated as doubtful.” Their observ- 
ance of the law, eg. with regard to tithes and the Levitical 
laws of purification, did not indeed correspond with Pharisaic 
requirements, on which account they were in many respects 
placed on a level with Gentiles™ They were never however 
treated as idolaters (ny’ay), but, on the contrary, decidedly 
distinguished from them.” Their observance of the Sabbath 
is occasionally mentioned,” and it is assumed as at least 
possible, that they could say a genuine Israelitish grace at 
meals.™ In fact they stand, so far as their observance of the 
law is concerned, on the same level as the Sadducees.” 

The language of the Jewish population of all the districts 


18 A collection of Rabbinical definitions is given in the treatise p'mi5, 
in the seven small treatises published by Raphael Kirchheim (see above, 
§ 8); the passages of the Mishna (see above, note 14#); comp. also Light- 
foot, Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 56 (Opp. ii. 212); Hamburger, as 
before quoted. 

18 Compare, on the one hand, Shekalim i. 5 (obligatory sacrifices for the 
temple are to be received only from Israelites, not from Gentiles nor even 
from Samaritans); on the other, Berachoth vii. 1 (when three Israelites 
have eaten together, they are bound to prepare themselves formally for 
prayer ; this also holds good if one of the three is a Samaritan); Kethuboth 
ui. 1 (the claim for a money compensation on account of cohabitation with 
an Israelitish virgin holds good in respect of a Samaritan virgin). 

20 Kiddushin iv. 8. 

21 Comp. in general, Demai vii. 4; Tohoroth v. 8; Nidda iv. 1, 2, vii. 3-5. 

22 Berachoth vii. 1; Demai iii. 4, v.9, vi.1; Terumoth iii. 9. The asser- 
tion, that the Samaritans worshipped the image of a dove, is a slander first 
appearing in the Talmud (Jer. Aboda sara v. fol. 444; Bab. Chullin 62; see 


Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch, s.v. p), and one, of which the Mishna as yet 
knows nothing. 


23 Nedarim iii. 10. 34 Berachoth viii. 8. 

5 Comp. Nidda iv. 2: ‘‘The Sadducees, when they follow the customs of 
their fathers, are equal to the Samaritans.” Epiphanius says of the 
Sadducees, Haer, 14: ra wravre 3¢ tow Yapewpstrass Qurcrroves. 
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here mentioned was, since the last centuries before Christ, 
no longer Hebrew, but Aramaic.% How and when the 
change was effected, cannot now be ascertained. At any 
rate, it was not the exiles, who returned from Babylon, who 
brought the Aramaic thence, for the post-exilian literature of 
the Israelites is also chiefly Hebrew. Nor was the Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine the Eastern (Babylonian), but the 
Western Aramaic. Hence it must have penetrated gradually 
to Palestine from the north. The period of the transition is 
marked by the canonical books of Ezra and Daniel (the latter 
about 167-165 B.o.), which are written partly in Hebrew, 
partly in Aramaic (Aramaic are Ezra iv. 8-6, 18, vii. 12-26; 
Dan. ii. 4-7, 28). A saying of Joses ben Joeser, about 
the middle of the second century before Christ, is cited in 
Aramaic in the Mishna,” also certain sayings of Hillel and 
other authorities.* That Aramaic was in the time of Christ 
the sole popular language of Palestine, is evident from the 
words mentioned in the New Testament : 488a (Mark xiv. 36), 
axedoapay (Acts i. 19), yaSS8a0G (John xix. 13), yoryoba 
(Matt. xxvii. 33), ép¢a0a (Mark vii. 34), copBavas (Matt. 
XXvii. 6), payovas (Matt. vi. 24), wapdv aOa (1 Cor. xvi. 22), 
Mecolas=S8Mw (John i. 41), wdoya (Matt. xxvi. 17), pad 
(Matt. v. 22), caravas (Matt. xvi. 23), radv0a Kove (Mark 
v. 41); to which may be added names of persons, such as 
Kndas, Mdp0a, TaB.0a,” and the numerous names compounded 
with 13 (Barabbas, Bartholomew, Barjesus, Barjonas, Barnabas, 
Barsabas, Bartimeus). The words, too, of Christ upon the 


26 Comp. Zung, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (1832), p. 7 8q- 
Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, iii. 44 sqq., 58 sqq.; Bohl, Forschungen 
nach einer, Volksbibel zur Zeit Jesu (1873), pp. 4-28; Delitzsch, Ueber die 
paldstinische Volkssprache, welche Jesu und seine Jiinger geredet haben 
(“Saat auf Hoffnung”), 1874, pp. 195-210; Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 40; the same, Gesch. der heil. Schriften 
Alten Testaments, § 416, 417; Kautzsch, Grammar of Biblical Aramaic 
(1884), pp. 4-12. 

27 Edujoth viii. 4. 

28 Hillel, Aboth i. 18, ii. 6; others, Aboth v. 22, 23. 

39 The accentuation in our editions is very inconsistent. Consistent 
sccentuation would require paxd, rarnsda, TaZidc. 
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cross: “Edat drat rapa caBayOavei (Mark xv. 34), are 
Aramaic. Hebrew was so little current with the common people, 
that the lessons from the Bible read in public worship had to 
be translated verse by verse into the dialect of the country.” 
Notwithstanding however this complete prevalence of 
Aramaic, Hebrew still remained in use as “the sacred 
language” (W1p3 jiv), It was read aloud in the synagogues of 
Palestine both before and after the Holy Scriptures; and in 
certain liturgical cases the use of Hebrew was absolutely 
required." Hebrew also continued to be the language of the 
learned, in which even the legal discussions of the scribes 
were carried on. Not until about the third century after 
Christ do we find Aramaic in use for the last-named purpose ; 
and while the Mishna was still in Hebrew (second century), 
the Palestinian Talmud was (fourth century) in Aramaic. 
The latter is our most copious source for the knowledge of 
this language of Palestine. Some hints concerning dialectic 
differences of pronunciation between Judaea and Galilee are 
given in the Gospels and the Talmud.” 


30 Megilla iv. 4, 6,10. Comp. below, § 27. 

31 Jebamoth xii. 6; Sota vii. 2-4, viii. 1, ix. 1; Megillai. 8. See especially 
Sota vii. 2: ‘‘The following portions are delivered in the sacred language 
alone: the section of Scripture at the offering of the first-fruits, the 
formula at the Chaliza, the blessings and curses, the blessing of the priest, 
the form of blessing of the high priest, the portion read by the king (at 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year), the formula at the killing 
of a calf (on account of one found dead), and the speech of one anointed 
for war when addressing the army.” On the other hand, e.g. the Shma, 
the Shmone-Esre (see on this, § 27, Appendix), grace at meals, etc., might 
be said in any language (Sota vii. 1). All this applies to oral delivery. 
In writing, the use of Hebrew was required for the text of the Tefillin 
and Mesusoth ; for all besides, even for the Scriptures, any language was 
allowed, according, however, to Rabban Gamaliel, only Greek beside 
Hebrew for the latter (Megilla i. 8). The formula for the writing of 
divorcement was usually, according to R. Juda, Aramaic (Gittin ix. 3), but 
might also be Greek (Gittin ix. 8). 

82 Matt. xxvi. 20, 73, and its interpreters—Buxtorf, Lez. s.v. bby, col. 434 
sqq.; Lightfoot, Centuria chorograph. Matthaco praemissa, c. 87 (Opp. ii. 
232 sq.); Morinus, Exercitationes biblicae (1699), ii. 18. 2, p. 514 sqq.; 
Aug. Pfeiffer, Decas selecta exercitationum sacrarum, pp. 206-216 (in the 
Appendix to his Dubia vexata script. sacrae, Leipsic and Frankfort 1688); 
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I. DIFFUSION OF HELLENIC CULTURE, 
1. Hellenism in the Non-Jewish Regions. 


The Jewish region just described was, in ancient times as 
well as in the Graeco-Roman period, surrounded on all sides 
by heathen districts. Only at Jamnia and Joppa had the 
Jewish element advanced as far as the sea.. Elsewhere, even 
to the west, it was not the sea, but the Gentile region of the 
Philistine and Phenician cities, that formed the boundary of 
the Jewish. These heathen lands were far more deeply pene- 
trated by Hellenism, than the country of the Jews. No 
reaction like the rising of the Maccabees had here put a stop to 
it, besides which heathen polytheism was adapted in quite a 
different manner from Judaism for blending with Hellenism. 
While therefore the further advance of Hellenism was obstructed 
by religious barriers in the interior of Palestine, it had attained 
here, as in all other districts since its triumphant entry under 
Alexander the Great, its natural preponderance over Oriental 
culture. Hence, long before the commencement of the Roman 
period, the educated world, especially in the great cities in the 
west and east of Palestine, was, we may well say, completely 
Hellenized. It is only with the lower strata of the popula- 
tions and the dwellers in rural districts, that this must not be 
equally assumed. Besides however the border lands, the 
Jewish districts in the interior of Palestine were occupied by 
Hellenism, especially Scythopolis (see § 23. I. Nr. 19) and 
the town of Samaria, where Macedonian colonists had already 

been planted by Alexander the Great (§ 23. I. Nr. 24), while 
the national Samaritans had their central point at Sichem. 
The victorious penetration of Hellenistic culture is most 
plainly and comprehensively shown by the religious worship. 
The native religions, especially in the Philistine and Phenician 
cities, did indeed in many respects maintain themselves in 


Wetstein, Nov. Test. on Matt. xxvi. 73; Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 
p. 184 sq. Further, older literature in Wolf. Curae phil. in Nov. Test. on 
Matt. xxvi. 73. 
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their essential character; but still in such wise, that they 
were transformed by and blended with Greek elements. But 
besides these the purely Greek worship also gained an entrance, 
and in many places entirely supplanted the former. Unfor- 
tunately our sources of information do not furnish us the 
means of separating the Greek period proper from the Roman, 
the best are afforded by coins, and these for the most part 
belong to the Roman. On the whole however the picture, 
which we obtain, holds good for the pre-Roman period also, 
nor are we entirely without direct notices of this age. 

On the coins of Raphia of the times of the empire are seen 
especially Apollo and Artemis according to the purely Greek 
conception ;** upon those of Anthedon, on the contrary, the 
tutelary goddess of the city is conceived of as Astarte.™ 

Of the worship at Gaza in the times of the Roman Empire 
complete information is given in the life of Porphyry, Bishop 
of Gaza, by Marcus Diaconus. According to this, there wera 
in Gaza in the time of Porphyry (the end of the fourth 
century after Christ) eight SOnuoovor vaol, viz. of Helios, 
Aphrodite, Apollo, Persephone (Kore), Hecate, Heroon, a 
temple of Tyche, and one of Marnas.™ From this it appears 
that the purely Greek worship was the prevailing one, and 
this is confirmed in general by the coins, upon which other 
than Grecian deities also appear.* A temple of Apollo in 


83 Mionnet, Description de médailles antiques, v. 551 sq.; Supplement, viii. 
376 sq. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte (1874), pp. 287-240, 
pl. xii. n. 7-9. Stark, Gaza, p. 584. 

34 Mionnet, v. 522 sqq.; Suppl. viii. 364. De Saulcy, pp. 234-236, pl. 
xii. n. 2-4. Stark, p. 594. 

86 Marci Diaconi Vita Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis, ed. Haupt (Essays of 

the Berlin Academy, formerly known only in the Latin translation), c. 64: 
joa o€ ev rH mores vaol edMAwY Inudotor cxtH, TOU te “Halov xal rig 
AQpodirns xai rod "Amcrarovos xal ris Kepns xal ryc ‘Excrns nel re 
Asyopevoy Hpgov nal rd ris Tixns rig worsms, 6 ixchrovy Tuxaiov, xeel ré 
Mepyeiov, 6 éreyou sivas rod Kpnrayevovs Ards, 6 évopeiCov sivas évdokdrepoy 
mwavrov trav iepav cov &eavrexov. The Marneion is also mentioned in many 
other passages of this work. 

86 Kckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 448 sqq. Mionnet, v. 533-549; Suppl. viii 
871-375. De Saulcy, pp. 209-233, pl. xi. Stark, Gaza, pp. 583-589. 
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Gaza is already mentioned at the time of the destruction of the 
city by Alexander Jannaeus (Antz. xiii. 13. 3). In the Roman 
period only the chief deity of the city, Marnas, was, as his 
name (19 = Lord) implies, originally a Shemitic deity, who was 
however more or less disguised in a Greek garment.” 

A mixture of native and Greek worship is also found at 
Ascalon. A chief worship here was that of “Agpodirn 
ovpavin, i.e. of Astarte as Queen of Heaven. She is mentioned 
even by Herodotus as the deity of Ascalon, and is still 
represented on coins of the imperial epoch chiefly as the 
tutelary goddess of the town.” With her is connected, 
nay probably at first identical, the Atargatis or Derceto, 
which was worshipped at Ascalon under a peculiar form 
(that of a woman with a fish’s tail). Her Semitic name 
(anynny, compounded of ‘ny = Astarte, and mny) already 
points out that she is “merely the Syrian form of Astarte 
blended with another deity” (Baudissin). From this fish- 
form it is evident, that “the fertilizing power of water” 
was especially honoured in her.”  Asclepius deovTodyos 


87 Comp. on Marnas besides the passages in Marcus Diaconus, Steph. Byz. 
sv. Tala’ tvdev nal ro rov Kpnraiov Ards wap airoic elves, ov nal xad? 
Hess excrovy Mapvav, Eppenvevouevoy Kpnreyevy. Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 
450 sq. Stark, Gaza, pp. 576-580. The oldest express testimony to the 
cult of Marnas are coins of Hadrian with the superscription Mapye ; see 
Mionnet, v. 539. De Saulcy, pp. 216-218, pl. xin. 4. His cult is also 
met with beyond Gaza. Comp. the inscription of Kanata in Le Bas and 
Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 24128 (Wetstein, n. 183): Asi Mapua 
7@ xvpiv. With the worship of Marnas as Zeds Kpnreyevys is also con- 
nected the later Greek legend, that Gaza was also called Mivwa, after Minos 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Tafa and s.v. Mévga). Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 580 sq. 

_ 38 Herodotus, i. 105. The coins in Mionnet, v. 523-533; Suppl. viii. 
365-370. De Sauley, pp. 178-208, pl. ix. and x., and comp. Stark, 
pp. 258 sq., 590 sq. The identity of the Grecian Aphrodite with Astarte 
“is universally acknowledged. Perhaps even the names are identical ; 
Aphtoreth and thence Aphroteth might, as Hommel conjectures, have 
arisen from Ashtoreth (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbucher fir class. Philologie, 1882, 
. 176). 
: 89 On the worship of Derceto in Ascalon, see especially Strabo, xvi. 
p. 785; Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 23. 81; Lucian, De Syria dea, c. 14; Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 44-46. The Semitic name upon a Palmyrian inscription 
and some coins (see Baudissin, and on the coins very fully Six in the 
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of Ascalon, to whom the Neo-Platonist Proclus composed a 
hymn, is, as well as these two, to be regarded as an originally 
Oriental deity.” The genuinely Greek deities Zeus, Poseidon, 
Apollo, Helios, Athene, etc., appear also on the coins of 
Ascalon A temple of Apollo in Ascalon is mentioned in 
pre-Herodian times, the grandfather of Herod having been, it 
is said, Hierodule there.” 

In Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, there was in the pre- 
Maccabaean period a temple of the Philistine Dagon, who was 
formerly also worshipped at Gaza and Ascalon.# At the 
conquest of Ashdod by Jonathan Maccabaeus, this temple 
was destroyed, and the heathen worship in general extirpated 
(1 Mace. x. 84, xi 4). Of its re-establishment at the restora- 
tion by Gabinius no particulars are known. In any case 
Azotus also had in this later period a considerable number of 
Jewish inhabitants (see § 23. I. Nr. 5). 

In the neighbouring towns of Jamnia and Joppa the 
Jewish element attained the preponderance after the Macca- 
bean age. Joppa is nevertheless of importance to Hellenism, 


Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p. 103 sqq.). With the worship of Derceto 
was connected the religious honour paid to the dove in Ascalon, on which 
comp. Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 646 (from Philo’s work, de providentia, in 
Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii. 14. 16, ed. Gaisford; from the Armenian in 
Aucher, Philonis Judaei sermones tres, etc., p. 116). On the literature, the 
article of Baudissin in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. i. 736-740, is worthy 
of special mention. To the list here given of the literature must be added 
the article on “‘ Derceto the Goddess of Ascalon,” in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature and Biblical Record, new series, vol. vii. 1865, pp. 1-20. Ed. 
Meyer, Zeitschr. der DMG. 1877, p. 730 sqq. Six, Monnaies d’Hierapolis 
en Syrie (Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xviii. 1878, pp. 103-181, and pl. vi.). 
Rayet, Dédicace a la déesse Atergatis (Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 
vol. iii. 1879, pp. 406-408). The inscription found in Astypalia and 
given here runs thus: Avrioxos xs Evaopos Arapyareits cvednnav 
Atargatis occurs only three times besides in Greek inscriptions. Corp. 
inser. Graec. n. 7046. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, t. iii. n. 1890, 
2588. 

40 Stark, Gaza, pp. 591-593. 

1 See the coins in Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. Stark, p. 589. 

42 Kuseb. Hist. eccl. i. 6.2; 7. 11. 

48 See on this temple, Baudissin in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed» 
iii, 460-463, and the literature there cited. 
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as the scene of the myth of Perseus and Andromeda; it was 
here on the rock of Joppa, that Andromeda was exposed to 
the monster and delivered by Perseus.* The myth retained 
its vitality even during the period of Jewish preponderance. 
In the year 58 B.C. at the splendid games given by M. 
Scaurus as aedile, the skeleton of the sea-monster brought 
to Rome from Joppa by Scaurus was exhibited.” The per- 
manence of the myth in this locality is testified by Strabo, 
‘Mela, Pliny, Josephus, Pausanias, nay even by Jerome.* 
The Hellenistic legend, according to which Joppa is said to 
have been founded by Cepheus, the father of Andromeda, 
also points to it.“* Pliny even speaks of a worship of the 
Ceto there,” and Mela of altars with the name of Cepheus 
and his brother Phineus as existing at Joppa.** After Joppa 
was destroyed a8 a Jewish town in the war of Vespasian, the 
heathen worship regained the ascendancy there.® 

In Caesarea, which was first raised to a considerable city 
by Herod the Great, we meet first of all with that worship 
of Augustus and of Rome, which characterized the Roman 


4¢ The earliest mention of Joppa as the place of this occurrence is found 
in Scylax (four centuries B.c.). See Miller, Geogr. gr. minores, i. 79; 
comp. in general, Stark, p. 255 sqq., 593 sq. 

45 Plinius, Hist. Nat. ix. 5. 11: Beluae, cui dicebatur exposita fuisse 
Andromeda, ossa Romee adportata ex oppido Judaeae Jope ostendit inter 
reliqua miracula in aedilitate sua M. Scaurus longitudine pedum x1, 
altitudine costarum Indicos elephantos excedente, spinae crassitudine 
sesquipedali. On Scaurus, comp. the review of the Roman Proconsols 
of Syria in vol. i. On the time of his aedileship, Pauly’s Encycl. i. 1, 
2nd ed. p. 372. 

46 Strabo, xvi. p. 759; Mela, 11; Plinius, v. 13. 69, Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
iii. 9. 3; Pausanias, iv. 35. 6; Hieronymus, Comment. ad Jon. i. 3 (Opp. 
ed. Vallarsi, vi. 394). Most make mention, that traces of Andromeda’s 
chains were seen on the rock at Joppa. 

46 Steph. Byz. s.v. ’ Ioan. 

47 Plinius, v. 13. 69: Colitur illic fabulosa Ceto. The name Ceto is indeed 
only a Latinizing of xjros (sea-monster); comp. Stark, p. 257. 

47 Mela, i. 11: ubi Cephea regnasse eo signo accolae adfirmant, quod 
titulum ejus fratrisque Phinei veteres quaedam arae cum religione plurima 
retinent. 

48 Comp. in general the coins in Mionnet, v. 499; De Saulcy, p. 176 sq. 
pl. ix. n. 3, 4. 
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period. Provinces, towns and princes then vied with each 
other in the practice of this cult, which was indeed prudently 
declined by Augustus in Rome, but looked upon with approval 
and promoted in the provinces.” It was self-evident that 
Herod also could not remain behind in this matter. If a 
general remark of Josephus is to be taken literally, he 


“founded Caesarea (Kavcapeia, ic. temples of Cesar) in 


9950 


many towns. Such are specially mentioned in Samaria, 


Panias (see below) and in Caesarea. The magnificent temple 
here lay upon a hill opposite the entrance of the harbour. 
Within it stood two large statues, one of Augustus after the 
model of the Olympic Zeus, and one of Rome after that of 
Hera of Argos, for Augustus only permitted his worship in 
combination with that of Rome.” With respect to the other 
worships of Caesarea, the coins show a motley variety. In 
saying this we must certainly take into consideration, that 


4° Tacit. Annal. i. 10, Augustus is reproached nihil deorum honoribus 
relictum, cum se templis et effigie numinum per flamines et sacerdotes coli 
vellet. Sueton. Aug. 59: provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
quoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt. Only in Rome did 
Augustus decline this worship (Sueton. Aug. 52: in urbe quidem pertina- 
cissime abstinuit hoc honore): a temple was first erected for it there by 
Tiberius (Tacit. Annal. vi. 45; Sueton. Calig. 21). Among the temples to 
Augustus, which have been preserved, the most celebrated is that at 
Ancyra, on which comp. Perrot, Exploration archéologique de la Galatie et 
de la Bithynie, etc. (1872), pp. 295-312, planche 138-31. Compare in 
general on the worship of the emperor, Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 
p. 770 sqq.; Boissier, La religion romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins (2nd ed. 
1878), i. pp. 109-186; Kuhn, Die stddt. und biirgerl. Verfassung des rém. 
Reichs, i. 112; Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii. (1878) p. 
144 sqq., and vol. i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 503 sqq.; Le Bas et Waddington, 
Inscript. vol. iii. [lustrations to n. 885; Perrot as above, p. 295; 
Marquardt, De provinciarum Romanarum conciliis et sacerdotibus (E/phemeris 
epigraphica), i. 1872, pp. 200-214; Desjardins, Le culte des Divi et le culte 
de Rome et d’Auguste (Revue de philologie, de literature et Whistoire 
anciennes), nouv. serie, iii. 1879, pp. 33-63. I am only acquainted with the 
latter from Bursian’s philolog. Jahresber. xix. 620-622. 

50 Bell. Jud. i. 21.4; comp. Antt. xv. 9. 5. 

51 Sueton. Aug. 52: templa . . . in nulla tamen provincia nisi communi 
suo Romaeque nomine recepit. On the temple at Caesarea, Joseph. Bell. Jud. 
i, 21,7; Antt. xv. 9.6. Philo also mentions the ZeGaoreiov, see Legat. ad 
Cajum, § 38 fin., ed. Mang. ii. 590, fin. The remains of a temple have also 
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these belong for the most part to the second and third 
centuries, which is of importance in the case of Caesarea, 
because after the time of Vespasian the Roman element, in 
opposition to the Greek, received a considerable reinforcement 
in the Roman colony introduced into Caesarea by that 
emperor. Hence it is to be ascribed to the influence of the 
Roman element, that the Egyptian Serapis, who was, as is 
well known, highly honoured in Rome, occurs so very fre- 
quently. In general, however, we may transpose to an earlier 
period also the deities mentioned on the coins. We here 
find again Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Herakles, Dionysos, Athene, 
Nike, and of female deities chiefly Astarte, according to the 
view of her prevailing in Palestine.” 

The coins of Dora, which are assignable to a period subse- 
quent to Caligula, have most frequently the image of Zeus 
with the laurel.* In a narrative of Apion, which is indeed 
a silly fiction, Apollo is designated the deus Dorensium.™ His 
worship, which was common in all these towns (comp. Raphia, 
Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea), is to be traced to Seleucid influence. 
For Apollo was the ancestral God of the Seleucids, as 
Dionysos was that of the Ptolemies.™ 

The ancient Ptolemais (Akko) was in the age of the 
Seleucids and Ptolemies one of the most flourishing of 
heathen cities (see § 23. I. Nr. 11). Hence we may here 
assume, even without more special information, an early 


been discovered in Caesarea by the recent researches of Englishmen (The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 13 sqq., 
with plan of the town, p.15). It must, however, remain uncertain whether 
they are those of the temple of Augustus. 

52 Mionnet, v. 486-497 ; Suppl. viii. 334-343. Serapis very often. Zeus, 
n. 53; Suppl. n. 48. Poseidon, n. 38. Apollo, n. 6, 12, 18; Suppl. n. 
7, 12, 15. Herakles, n. 16. Dionysos, n. 37, 54, 56. Athene, Suppl. 
n. 37. Nike, n. 4; Suppl. n. 6, 8, 20. Astarte, n. 1, 2, 7, 18, 24, 51; 
Suppl. n. 9, 10, 11, 45. Still more in De Sauley, pp. 112-141, 

1. vil. 

: 58 Mionnet, v. 359-362; Suppl. viii. 258-260. De Sauley, pp. 142-148, 
pl. vi. n. 6-12. Comp. also Eckhel, iii. 362 sq. 

% Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 9. 

55 Stark, Gaza, p. 568 sqq. 
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penetration of the Greek worship. Upon the autonomic coins 
of the town, belonging probably to the last decades before 
Christ (soon after Caesar), is feund almost universally the 
image of Zeus. In the time of Claudius, Ptolemais became 
a Roman colony. Upon the very numerous subsequent coins 
is found chiefly Tyche (Fortuna); likewise Artemis, Pluto 
and Persephone, Perseus with Medusa, the Egyptian Serapis 
and the Phrygian Cybele.” The Mishna gives an account of 
a meeting of the famous scribe Gamaliel II. with a heathen 
philosopher in the bath of Aphrodite.™ 

Beside the towns on the coast, it was chiefly the districts 
in the east of Palestine which were the earliest and the most 
completely Hellenized. It is probable that Alexander the 
Great and the Diadochoi here founded a number of Greek 
towns, or Hellenized towns already existing. Hence arose in 
early times a series of centres of Greek culture in these parts. 
Their prosperity was interrupted for only a short time by 
the chaotic work of destruction of Alexander Jannaeus. For 
Pompey already made an independent development again 
possible to them by separating them from the Jewish realm 
and combining them probably under the name of Decapolis 
into a certain sort of unity. 

Damascus is reckoned by Pliny and Ptolemy as the chief 
among these cities of Decapolis. It was an important 
arsenal even in the time of Alexander the Great. Its 
Hellenistic character at that period is testified to by coins 
of Alexander, which were minted there (see § 23. I. Nr. 12). 
From that time onward it became increasingly a Hellenistic 
city. At the partition of the great empire of the Seleucids 
into several portions towards the end of the second century 
before Christ, it even became for a while the capital of one of 

56 De Sauley, pp. 154-156. 

57 Mionnet, v. 473-481; Suppl. viii. 324-381. Tyche (Fortuna) 
frequently. Artemis, n. 29, 39. Pluto and Persephone, n. 37. Perseus, 
Suppl. n. 19, 20. Serapis, n. 16, 24, 28. Cybele, n. 42. Still more in 


De Saulcy, pp. 157-169, pl. viii. 
58 Aboda sara iii. 4. 
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these smaller kingdoms. As was consequently to be expected, 
the autonomic and mostly dated coins of Damascus reaching 
to the commencement of the Roman Empire, present us with 
the purely Greek deities: Artemis, Athene, Nike, Tyche, 
Helios, Dionysos.” Upon imperial coins proper the emblems 
and images of stated divinities are, comparatively speaking, 
but seldom found. Silenus, the honoured companion of 
Dionysus and with him Dionysos himself here occur the most 
frequently; especially in the third century after Christ.” ‘The 
Hellenistic legend, which connects him with the foundation of 
Damascus, also points to the worship of this god.® Perhaps 
his worship both here and in other cities of Eastern Palestine 
is to be traced to Arabian influence. For the principal deity 
of the Arabians was conceived of by the Greeks as Dionysos.” 
Upon the Greek inscriptions, which have been preserved in 
Damascus and its neighbourhood, Zeus is more frequently 
mentioned.™ 

In many of the towns of Decapolis, especially in Kanatha, 
Gerasa, and Philadelphia, the existing magnificent ruins 
‘of temples of the Roman period still bear witness to the 
former splendour of the Hellenistic worship in_ these 
towns. Of the special worships of the several towns, we 
have for the most part but deficient information. In 
Scythopolis, Dionysos must have been specially honoured. 


58 De Saulcy, pp. 30-33. Artemis, n. 2, 3, 7, 8,10, 14, 21. Athene, 
n. 2, 8, 14,15. Nike, n. 11, 12, 22, 28. Tyche, n. 17, 18. Helios, n. 3, 
21. Dionysos, n. 24, 25. Most also in Mionnet, v. 283 sq.; Suppl. viii. 
193 sqq. 

60 Mionnet, v. 285-297; Suppl. viii. 193-206. Silenus, n. 61, 62, 68, 
69, 72, 77, 85; Suppl. n. 34, 35, 48. Dionysos, n. 80, 88. The most 
_also in De Saulcy, pp. 35-56. 

® Stephanus Byz. s.v. Anpoonds. 

62 Herodot. iii. 8. Arrian, vii. 20. Strabo, xvi. p. 741. Origenes, contra 
Cels. v. 37. Hesych. Lea. sv. Aovocpns. Krehl, Ueber die Religion der 
vorislamischen Araber, 1863, pp. 29 sqq., 48 sqq. 

88 Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1879, 2549, 2550. 
Zeds Kepavyiog (at Deir Kanun on the Nahr Barada). Corp. Inscr. Graee. 
4520 = Waddington, n. 25579. 

4 See the geographical literature mentioned in § 23, I. 
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For the town was also called Nysa,® and this is the mytho- 
logical name of the place, in which Dionysos was brought up 
by the nymphs. The name Scythopolis was also referred 
mythologically to Dionysos (see § 23. I. Nr. 19). On the 
coins of Gadara Zeus is most frequently met with, also 
Herakles, Astarte and other individual deities.*” Artemis is 
depicted on the coins of Gerasa as the Téyn Tepdcov.© In 
Philadelphia Herakles appears to have been the principal 
divinity, Téyn Duraderpéwr, other individual gods also occur- 
ring. The coins of the other cities of Decapolis are not 
numerous, and offer but insufficient material. 

Apart from the coast towns and the cities of Decapolis, there 
are only two other cities in which especially Hellenism gained 
an early footing, viz. Samaria and Panias. Alexander the Great 
is said to have settled colonists in Samaria. In any case it 
was an important Hellenistic military post in the times of the 
Diadochoi (see § 33. I. Nr. 24). The town was indeed razed 
to the ground by John Hyrcanus, but the Hellenist rites 
must certainly have been re-established at its restoration by 
Gabinius, and have attained still greater ascendancy at the 


65 Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 18. 74: Scythopolim antea Nysam. Steph. Byz. 
8.0, Zxvd6rorss, Tarcsorivns worss, 9 Nucons (1. Nvoow) Koiang Supies. On 
coins chiefly Nua[asav 2] Sxvdo[ rorrray |. 

86 A whole number of towns claimed to be the true Nysa. See Steph. 
Byz. s.v. (Niows rérzis worrai), Pauly’s Encycl. v.7948q. Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, s.v. 

67 Mionnet, v. 323-328 ; Suppl. viii. 227-230. De Sauley, pp. 294-303, 
pl. xv. 

68 Mionnet, v. 329 ; Suppl. viii. 280 sq. De Saulcy, p. 384 sq., pl. xxii. 
n. 1-2. 

6° Mionnet, v. 330-333. Suppl. viii. 232-336. De Sauley, pp. 386-392, 
pl. xxii. n. 3-9. The bust of the young Herakles is found with the super- 
scription Hpwxanc upon a coin of Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus (see the 
representation of it in De Saulcy, pl. xxii. n. 7) Upon two others (one 
of Marcus Aurelius, the other of Commodus) is depicted a vehicle drawn 
by four horses, with the superscription HpexAsiov (Mionnet, n. 77,80; De 
Saulcy, pp. 390, 391). According to the ingenious supposition of Eckhel 
(Doetr. Num. iii. 351), we are to understand by the latter a small statue 
or sacellum which was on festivals carried in procession. The Tux 
@:awdeaQéov upon the coins of Hadrian and Antoninus es see De 
Saulcy, p. 389. 
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enlargement of the town by Herod the Great, who also here 
erected a magnificent temple to Augustus.” On the other 
worships some further information is furnished by coins 
attributable to times subsequent to Nero.” In Panias, the 
subsequent Caesarea Philippi, the Greek Pan must have been 
worshipped since the commencement of Hellenic times in the 
grotto there; for the locality is in the days of Antiochus the 
Great already mentioned by the name of 10 IIaveov (see § 
23. I. Nr. 29). The continuance of his worship in later 
times is also abundantly testified by coins and inscriptions.” 
Herod the Great built here as well as in Caesarea Stratonis 
and Samaria a temple of Augustus. Of other deities Zeus 
is most frequently found upon the coins, some appear singly ; 
the image of Pan is, however, by far the most prevalent.” 
Subsequently to the second century after Christ, Hellenic 
worship may be proved to have existed in other towns of 
Palestine also, as Sepphoris, Tiberias, etc. It may however 
be assumed with tolerable certainty, that it found no favour 
in them before the Vespasian war. For till then the cities in 
question were chiefly inhabited by Jews, who would hardly have 
tolerated the public exercise of heathen worship in their midst.” 
The case was different with the half-heathen districts of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis, east of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. Here too the Hellenistic worships probably 


7 Bell. Jud. i. 21.2; comp. Antt. xv. 8. 5. 

1 Mionnet, v. 513-516 ; Suppl. viii. 356-359. De Saulcy, pp. 275-281, 
pl. xiv. n. 4-7. e 

72 The coins in Mionnet, v. 311-315, n. 10, 18, 16, 20, 23 ; Suppl. viii. 
217-220, n. 6, 7, 8, 10. Others in De Saulcy, pp. 313-324, pl. xviii. ; 
comp. especially the representations of Pan with the flute in De Saulcy, 
pl. xviii. n. 8, 9, 10. The inscriptions in Le Bas et Waddington, Inser. 
vol. iii. n.- 1891, 1892, 1893 (=Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4538, 4537, 
Addenda, p. 1179). 

78 Antt. xv. 10.3; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 38. 

74 See Mionnet and De Saulcy’s above-named work, 

75 That there were no heathen temples in Tiberius may be indirectly 
inferred also from Joseph. Vita, 12. For only the destruction of Herod’a 
palace adorned with images of animals is mentioned, not that of heathen 
temples. 
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first penetrated to a wider extent subsequently to the second 
century after Christ. But the work of Hellenization began 
with the appearance of Herod and his sons, who gained for 
culture these hitherto half-barbarous places (see above, p. 4). 
The worship of Hellenic deities was afterwards admitted. The 
inscriptions, of which a special abundance has been preserved 
in these regions, testify to its prevalence from the second to 
the fourth centuries. The same observation must however here 
be made as with respect to the Philistine towns, viz. that the 
native Arabian deities were still maintained beside the Greek 
gods. 

Among these Dusares, compared by the Greeks to Dionysos, 
takes the first place. His worship in Roman times is testified 
chiefly by the games dedicated to him, the “Atria Aovodpia 
in Adraa and Bostra.”® Several other Arabian gods, the 
names of some of whom are all that is known to us, are alsa 
mentioned upon the inscriptions.” The Greek deities have, 
however, the preponderance during this period. Among them 
by far the most frequently occurring is Zeus,” and next to 
him Dionysos, Kronos, Herakles.” . Of female deities the 


76 Aovocpns in Le Bas et Waddington, Inscr. vol. iii. n, 2023, 2312. 
The Nom. propr. Aovecpioc, n. 1916. sunt in de Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, 
Inscriptions sémitiques, pp. 113, 120. The” Axzie Aovocore in Mionnet, v. 
577-585, n. 5, 6, 18, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37. The same also in De Sauley, 
pp. 375, 365, 369 sq. Comp. Tertullian, Apolog. 24: Unicuique etiam 
provinciae et civitati suus deus est, ut Syriae Astartes, ut Arabiae Dusares. 
Hesych. Lez. 8.v.: Aovacpny rov Arcyvcov NaBeraio. Krehl, Ueber die 
Religion der vorislamischen Araber (1863), p. 48 sq. Waddington’s illus- 
trations to n. 2023. Mordtmann, Dusares in Epiphanius (Ztschr. der DMG. 
1875, pp. 99-106). 

7 Osavdpirng or Oecvdocog in Waddington, n. 2046, 23742 (C.L. Gr. 4609, 
Addend. p. 1181), 2481. See concerning him Waddington’s illustrations 
to n. 2046. Odecusedov, Waddington, n. 2374, 23742. Yy¥p, Qaciu, in de 
Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, Inscr. sém. pp. 96, 103. mby, Allath (a female 
deity), de Vogiié, pp. 100, 107, 119. 

78 Waddington, n. 2116, 2140, 2211, 2288, 2289, 2290, 2292, 2339, 2340, 
2390, 24124 (Wetzstein, 185), 2418> (Wetzst. 179), 2418) (C. I. Gr. 4558), 
2413 (C. I. Gr. 4559). Zeds Ténssoc, n. 2484. 

79 Dionysos, Waddington, n. 2309. Kronos, n- 2375, 2544. Heracles, 
n. 2413¢ (Wetzst. 177), 2428. 
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most frequent are Athene® and Tyche," then Aphrodite, Nike, 
Irene.” Finally, the religious syncretism of the subsequent 
imperial period favoured other Oriental, as well as the ancient 
native deities. Among these the Syrian Sun-god, who is here 
adored, now under his Semitic name Adpou, now under his 
Greek name “Huos, at another under both together, plays the 
chief part.” His worship so flourished in Constantine’s time 
also, that a considerable temple could even then be erected for 
it in Auranitis.* Nay, the Christian preachers were only 
able to suppress it, by substituting for him the prophet 
‘Hyias.* Besides the Syrian Sun-god, the worship of 
Marnas of Gaza and the Egyptian deities Ammon and Isis, 
may also be shown to have been practised. 

Periodical games were often closely connected with the 
religious rites. In this department also the predominance 
of Hellenic customs may be proved by numerous examples. 
But even here authorities for the Greek period, properly so 
called, are extremely few. We know, that Alexander the 
Great celebrated splendid games at Tyre.” The revtaetnpiKds 


80 Waddington, n. 2081, 22038 (Wetzst. 16), 2216, 2308, 2410, 2453, 
2461. Also with a local colouring ( Aénvg Tofain, at Kanatha), n. 2345. 
81 Waddington, n. 2127, 2176, 2413f to 24131 (= Corp. Inscr. Graec. nu. 
4554 to 4557), 2506, 2512, 2514. In the Semitic Tvyy the name of a 
deity is rendered by 73 (see Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1866, 


p. 16. Mordtmann, Zeitschr. d. DMG. 1877, pp. 99-101, and comp. the 
locality near Jerusalem mentioned in the Mishna }) 73, Sabim i. 5). It 
does not however follow that the worship of Tvyn can be traced back to 
the old Semitic Gad, the wide diffusion of which cannot be proved (comp. 
Baudissin in Herzog’s Real-Encycl. 2nd ed. iv. 722 sq.). Rather is the 
Syrian Astarte, with which Tyche is certainly generally connected, to be 
thought of (so also Mordtmann). 

82 Aphrodite, Waddington, n. 2098. Nike, n. 2099, 2410, 2413; (C. 1. 
Gr. 4558), 2479. Irene, n. 2526. 

“83 Avuwov, Waddington, n. 2441, 2455, 2456. “Hass, n. 2398, 2407. 
"Hasos O05 Adpeos, n. 2392, 2393, 2395. 

84 Waddington, n. 2393. 85 See Waddington on n. 2497. 

86 Marnas, Waddington, n. 24128 (Wetzst. 183). Ammon, n. 2313, 
2382. Isis, n. 2527. Also upon a coin of Kanata in Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 
225, n. 5. 

87 Arrian, ii. 24. 6; iii. 6. 1. Comp. Plutarch, Alex. c. 29. Droysen, 
Gesch. d. Hellenismus (2nd ed.), i. 1. 297, 325. 
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ayov held there is incidentally mentioned in the prefatory 
narrative of the Maccabean rising (2 Macc. iv. 18—20) 
On the same occasion we learn also that Antiochus Epiphanes 
desired to introduce the Asovdow into Jerusalem (2 Mace. 
vi. 7). But it is just in the Hellenic towns of Palestine 
that the celebration of such solemnities during the pre- 
Roman period cannot be proved in detail, though from the 
general character of the age it must evidently be assumed. 
Not till we come to the Roman period are authorities again 
abundant. The great importance of public games in imperial 
times is well known; not a provincial town of any conse- 
quence was without them.” This was especially the case 
with those in connection with the cult of the Imperator, the 
games in honour of the emperor, which were everywhere in 
vogue, even in the time of Augustus.” In Palestine also 
they were introduced by Herod into Caesarea and Jerusalem. 
Other games of various kinds also existed beside them. Their 
prevalence in the chief towns of Palestine in the second 
century after Christ is proved by an inscription at Aphrodisias 
in Caria, upon which the council and people of the Aphro- 
disians record the victories gained by one Aelius Aurelius 
Menander in several contests. Among the games here 
enumerated are some also which took place in Palestinian 
towns.” In a similar inscription at Laodicaea in Syria, of the 


88 Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 594 sq. 

89 Compare on the games in the Roman period, especially Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengesch. Roms, vol. ii. (8rd ed. 1874) pp. 261-622. 
On their organization and kinds, also Marquardt, Rémische Staatsver- 
waltung, vol. iii. (2nd ed. 1878) pp. 462-544 (also edited hy Friedlander). 

9° Sueton. Aug. 59: provinciarum pleraeque super templa et aras ludos 
juoque quinquennales paene oppidatim constituerunt. 

#1 Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 1620». The inscription, as is proved 
by another pertaining to it (n. 16204), is of the time of Marcus Aurelius 
he part which interests us is as follows :— 

Aapwaondr B' cévdpav ravnperey, 
 Bupurcy évdpav ravnpariy, 
Tupov céivdpav ravupariv, 
Kesocpesav ryv Srpetavos v0pav wavnpariv, 
Néav wérw rijg Saepoupias dvOoay ravxparis 
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beginning of the third century after Christ, the victor himself 
transmits to posterity the victories he obtained. Here too 
many towns of Palestine are mentioned as the theatres of 
these victories.” Lastly, in an anonymous Descriptio totius 
orbis of the middle of the 4th century after Christ, are 
enumerated the kinds of games and contests, for which the 
most important towns of Syria were then distinguished.* 
From these and other sources the following materials have 
been compiled.™ 

In Gaza a travnyupss Adpravy was celebrated from the time 
of Hadrian.” A cayxpdriov is mentioned as held there 
in the inscription of Aphrodisias® The pammacarii 
(= Tappaxor or tayxpatiactai) of Gaza were in the fourth 


Lxvdororry civdpav wevapariv, 

Talo civdpav ravnpariy, 

Kesocpesev Tlavcde: 8 cévdpav wevxpariv, «+ « 
DirnderQerer ris ApuBias dvd0pav ravxpersv. 

% Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 4472=Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 1839. 
The date of the inscription is a.D. 221. It mentions among others games 
at Caesarea, Ascalon and Scythopolis. 

%8 This originally Greek Descriptio totius orbis is preserved in two Latin 
paraphrases, both of which are given in Miiller’s Geographi Graeci minores, 
ii. 513-528. One also in Riese’s Geographi Latini minores (1878), pp. 104— 
126. According to the freer but more intelligible version c. 32 runs as 
follows: lam nunc dicendum est quid etiam in ‘se singulae civitates, de 
quibus loguimur, habeant delectabile. Habes ergo Antiochiam in ludis 
circensibus eminentem; similiter et Laodiciam et Tyrum et Berytum et 
Caesaream. Et Laodicia mittit aliis civitatibus agitatores optimos, Ty1us 
et Berytus mimarios, Caesarea pantomimos, Heliopolis choraulas, Gaza 
pammacarios, Ascalon athletas luctatores, Castabala pyctas. 

®4 In enumerating the towns I follow the same order as above when 
treating of the worships, and in § 23. I. The further information may also 
be given, that the kinds of games were in general as follows: (1) in the 
circus (/a2édpou0¢) the chariot race; (2) in the amphitheatre the contests 
of gladiators and fights of wild beasts; (3) im the theatre plays, pro- 
perly so called, to which were also added pantomimes; (4) in the stadium 
gymnastic games—boxing, wrestling, and running; the latter were also 
sometimes held in the circus (Marquardt, iii. 504 sq.). At the great 
annual feasts several of these gaines were generally combined. 

95 Chron. pasch., ed. Dindorf, i. 474. 

% The way xparioy is the ‘joint contest,” which comprises oth wrestling 
(wean) and boxing (xvyuey). Hence it belongs to the order of gymnastie 
games. 
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century the most famous in Syria.” Jerome in his Lzfe 
of Hilarion mentions the Circensian games there.** A 
raravtiaios ayoy is testified for Ascalon in the inscription of 
Laodicaea. Its wrestlers (athletae luctatores, see note 93) were 
particularly famous. In Caesarea a stone theatre and a large 
amphitheatre, the latter with a view of the sea, were built by 
Herod the Great; a ordévov is mentioned of the time of 
Pilate ;1° the town must also have had a circus from its 
commencement, since a trav Spomos was held (see below) so 
early as at the dedication by Herod. Even now traces and 
101 All the four species 
of games having thus been from the first provided for, it follows 
that all four were in fact celebrated at the dedication by Herod 
the Great. From that time onwards they were repeated every 
four years in honour of the emperor."* These were however 
of course not the only games held at Caesarea. All the four 
kinds may also be pointed out singly in later times. 1. The 
luda circenses of Caesarea were in the fourth century after 
Christ as famous as those of Antioch, Laodicaea, Tyre and 
Berytus (see note 93). 2. Titus instituted after the termina- 


remains of a theatre are discernible. 


®7 See above, note 93. In the text of the second Latin translation of the 
Descr. totius orbis, it is said more fully concerning Gaza: aliquando autem 
et Gaza habet bonos auditores, dicitur autem habere eam et pammacharios. 
The Latin auditores is undoubtedly an erroneous translation, perhaps for 
déxpouemarixol (See Stark, Gaza, p. 595). 

9 Hieronymus, Vita Hilarionis, c. 20 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 22): Sed et 
Italicus ejusdem oppidi municeps Christianus adversus Gazensem Duum- 
virum, Marnae idolo deditum, circenses equos nutriebat. 

99 Antt. xv. 9. 6 jin.; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 8. 

100 Antt. xviii. 3.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 3. 

101 The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, 
ii. 13 sqq. (with plan of the town, p. 15). 

102 Antt. xvi. 5. 1: xernyyéane: wiv yep dyave povoinnc nal yumrnes 
ROrAnwarov, wapeonevenes Oe OAD FAIS movomarav nol Onpinv, imxwv rE 
dpowou, etc. 

103 The games were celebrated xara mwevroernpida (Antt. xvi. 5. 1) and 
hence called wevreernpixol cy avec (Bell. Jud. i. 21.8). According however to 
our mode of expression these games were held every four years. The same 
formula are constantly used of all fourth yearly games, the Olympic, the 
Actian, etc. See the Leica and the material in the index to the Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. p. 158, s.v. 
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sion of the Jewish war gladiatorial contests and fights of wild 
beasts, in which hundreds of Jewish prisoners were sacrificed.“ 
The Emperor Maximinus exhibited at the celebration of his 
birthday animals brought from India and Ethiopia’ 3, 
Games in the theatre are mentioned in the time of King 
Agrippa 1.1% The pantomimi of Caesarea were in the fourth 
century the most famous in Syria (see note 93). We must 
understand indeed of pantomimic games also, what Eusebius 
says of the games of Maximinus.” 
mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, a boxing-match 
in that of Laodicaea. In Ptolemais a gymnasium was 
built by Herod the Great.’ 

In Damascus also a gymnasium and theatre were built by 
Herod the Great (see Josephus as before). The existence of 
a tayKkpatvov there is testified to by the inscription of Aphro- 
disias, and o¢@dopca (games in honour of the emperor) are 
mentioned upon the coins since Macrinus. Ruins of two 


4, A wayxpatvoy is 


theatres are still standing at Gadara.° A vavyayia there 
occurs on the coins of Marcus Aurelius.” Kanatha has 
besides ruins of its temple those of a small theatre, hewn out 
in the rock and designated on an inscription as Oeatpoedés 
@deiov.""” In Scythopolis traces of a hippodrome are found, 


and ruins of a theatre are still standing’* A maryxpdtvov is 

104 Bell. Jud. vii. 31. 105 Kuseb. De Martyr. Palaest. vi. 1-2. 

106 Antt. xix. 7.4; 8.2. On the games mentioned in the last passage, as 
held in honour of the Emperor Claudius, see above, § 18, s. jin. 

107 De Martyr. Palaest. vi. 2: avdpav évréxyvoss iol owpeccanlors weepaddfous 
Wuxayurylas ois Opaorw tvdesnvugéevav. See also the note of Valesius. 

108 This zuy~y took place on the occasion of the Zeougpesos Olxoupcevancs 
[ludixd¢ (scil. déyav), te. of the Pythic games dedicated to the Emperor 
Septimius Severus. 

108a Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 21. 11. 

~ 109 Mionnet, v. 291 sqq.; Suppl. viii. 198 sqq. De Saulcy, p. 42 sqq. 

110 See the geographical literature cited in § 23. I. note 179. 

111 See especially Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 348 sqq., also Mionnet, v. 326, 
n. 38. De Sauley, p. 299. | 

112 The inscription in Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2341. On 
the building itself, see the geographical literature cited § 23. I. note 214. 

M8 See especially, The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, vol. ii. p. 106 (plan of the hippodrome) and p. 107 (plav 
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mentioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias, and a taXavtiatos 
ayév in that of Laodicaea. Among the magnificent ruins of 
Gerasa are found those of two theatres and traces of a 
Naumachia (an amphitheatre erected for battles of ships).’™ 
Philadelphia too possesses the ruins of a theatre and of an 
Odeum (a small roofed theatre),’ and a mayxpatioy is men- 
tioned in the inscription of Aphrodisias. In Caesarea Panias 
“various spectacles” (aravtolas Oewpias), especially gladiatorial 
contests and wild beast fights, in which Jewish prisoners 
were used, were given by Titus after the termination of the 
Jewish war." A mayxpdrvov held there is mentioned in the 
inscription of Aphrodisias. On games in the Jewish towns 
(Jerusalem, Jericho, Tarichea, Tiberias), see the next section. 

Besides the religious rites and games, there is finally a third 
point which shows how deeply Hellenism had penetrated in 
many of these towns, viz. that they produced men, who 
gamed a name in Greek literature. Among the coast towns 
Ascalon is especially prominent in this respect. In Stephanus 
- of Byzantium (s.v. "Aoxddev) are enumerated four Stoic philo- 
sophers: Antiochus, Sosus, Antibius, Eubius, who were natives 
of Ascalon, Of these only Antiochus is elsewhere known. 
He was a contemporary of Lucullus and a teacher of Cicero, 
and therefore belongs to the first century before Christ. His 
system is moreover not exactly stoic but eclectic.” As gram- 
marians of Ascalon, Ptolemaeus and Dorotheas, as historians 
Apollonius and Artemidorus are named by Steph. Byz. The 
two latter are unknown. JDorotheas is elsewhere quoted, but 
his date cannot be decided.“* Next to the philosopher 
of the theatre). The theatre is according to Conder (ii. 106) the best 
preserved specimen of Roman work in Western Palestine. 

114 See the geographical literature cited § 28, note 1. 258. 

115 See the literature cited § 23, note 1. 270. 

116 Bell. Jud. vii. 2. 1. 

117 See Pauly’s Encykl. i. 1 (2nd ed.), p. 1141 sq., and the literature there 
cited, especially Zeller. Also Hoyer, De Antiocho Ascalonita, Bonn 
1883. 


118 See Fabricius, Biblioth. graeca, ed. Haries, i. 511, vi. 365, x. 719 
Pauly’s Excykl. ii. 1251. Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. ii. 381. 
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Antiochus, the grammarian Ptolemaeus is best known.” If 
he was, as stated by Stephen, "Apuotdpyou yvepipmos, he would 
belong to the second century before Christ. He is probably 
however of a considerably later date (about the beginning of 
the Christian era). Among the towns of Decapolis Gadara 
and Gerasa are especially to be mentioned as the birthplaces 
of distinguished men. Of Gadara was the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, the contemporary of Cicero, numerous fragments of 
whose writings have become known through the rolls dis- 
covered in Herculaneum ; also the epigrammatic poet Meleager 
and the cynic Menippus, both probably belonging to the first 
century before Christ. The Greek anthology contains more 
than a hundred epigrams of Meleager, nay he was himself the 
founder of this collection. Lastly the rhetorician Theodorus, 
the tutor of the Emperor Tiberius, was also a Gadarene. All 
the four are already mentioned in combination by Strabo.’ 
Of Gerasa were, according to Steph. Byz. (sv. Tépaca): 
Ariston (¢7tTwp dorteios), Kerykos (cogvorjs) and Plato 
(vowsxes pyTwp), all three not otherwise known. 


121a 


2. Hellenism in the Jewish Region. 


In the Jewish region proper Hellenism was in its religious 
aspect triumphantly repulsed by the rising of the Maccabees ; 
it was not till after the overthrow of Jewish nationality in the 
wars of Vespasian and Hadrian, that an entrance for heathen 


“19 See Fabricius, Biblioth. graeca, i. 521, vi. 156 sqq. Pauly’s Encykl, 
vi. 1, 142. Nicolai, Grriech. Literaturgesch. ii. 347. Baege, De Ptolemaeo 
Ascalonita, 1882; also in Dissertationes philol. Halenses, v. 2, 1883. 

120 Comp. on the date of Ptolemy, Baege, pp. 2-6. In Stark, Gaza, he is, 
certainly through inadvertence, transposed to the middle of the third 
century. 

121 Strabo, xvi. p. 759. For further particulars on all four, see the works 
of Fabricius (Biblioth. graec.), Pauly (Encyki.), Nicolai (Griech. Literatur- 
gesch.) ; on Philodemus and Menippus in the works of Zeller and Ueberweg 
on the history of Greek philosophy; on Menippus, Wildenow, De Menippo 
Cynico, Halis Sax. 1881. 

121la Comp. in general Hamburger, Realencyclop. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
2nd Div., article “‘ Griechenthum.” 
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rites was forcibly obtained by the Romans. In saying this 
however we do not assert, that the Jewish people of those 
early times remained altogether unaffected by Hellenism. For 
the latter was a civilising power, which extended itself to every 
department of life. It fashioned in a peculiar manner the 
organization of the state, legislation, the administration of jus- 
tice, public arrangements, art and science, trade and industry, 
and the customs of daily life down to fashion and ornaments, 
and thus impressed upon every department of life, wherever 
its influence reached, the stamp of the Greek mind. It is true 
that Hellenistic is not identical with Hellenic culture. The 
importance of the former on the contrary lay in the fact, that 
by its reception of the available elements of all foreign cultures 
within its reach, it became a world-culture. But this very 
world-culture became in its turn a peculiar whole, in which the 
preponderant Greek element was the ruling keynote. Into 
the stream of this Hellenistic culture the Jewish people was 
also drawn; slowly indeed and with reluctance, but yet 
irresistibly, for though religious zeal was able to banish 
heathen worship and all connected therewith from Israel, it 
could not for any length of time restrain the tide of Hellenistic 
culture in other departments of life. Its several stages 
cannot indeed be any longer traced. But when we reflect 
that the small Jewish country was enclosed on almost every 
side by Hellenistic regions, with which it was compelled, even 
for the sake of trade, to hold continual intercourse, and when 
we remember, that even the rising of the Maccabees was in the 
main directed not against Hellenism in general, but only against 
the heathen religion, that the later Asmonaeans bore in every 
respect a Hellenistic stamp—employed foreign mercenaries, 
minted foreign coins, took Greek names, etc., and that some 
of them, eg. Aristobulus IL, were direct favourers of Hellenism, 
—when all this is considered, it may safely be assumed, that 
Hellenism had, notwithstanding the rising of the Maccabees, 
gained access in no inconsiderable measure into Palestine even 
before the commencement of the Roman period. Its further 
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diffusion was not to any considerable amount promoted by the 
rule of the Romans and Herodians, who added to it that 
Latin element, which makes itself so very apparent especially 
after the first century of the Christian era. For this later 
age (the first half of the second century after Christ), the 
Mishna affords us copious material, plainly showing the influ- 
ence of Hellenism upon every sphere of life. A multitude of 
Greek and also of Latin words in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
shows, how it was just Hellenistic culture which had gained 
an ascendancy in Palestine also. A series of examples may 
serve to substantiate this in detail also.’” 

It is chiefly of course in the department of civil government 
and military matters that, together with foreign arrangements, 
we find foreign terms also current. A provincial governor is 
called join (jyep@v), a province NIN (jyewovia), the muni- 
cipal authorities of a town ‘39 (dpy7).'* For soldiers in 
general the Latin myx (legiones) is used ; an army is called 
NDIWDN (oTpatia), war DAD (ToAEuos), Pay NIDBN (dyrorv0r), 
a helmet spp (cassida), a shield pin (Oupeds).'** In matters 
of jurisprudence, Jewish traditions were in general strictly 
adhered to. The law, given to His people by God through 


122 The compilation following is for the most part the result of my own 
collection. Anton Theodor Hartmann’s catalogue of the Greek and Latin 
words in the Mishna (Thesauri linguae hebraicae e Mishna augendi particula 
i. (Rostochii 1825), pp. 40-47, comp. Pt. iii. (1826, p. 95)), a very careful 
work, though not complete as to authorities, has furnished me with several 
needed additions. Comp. also on the foreign words in the Mishna and 
Talmud, Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach- und Alterthumsforschung aus jiidischen 
Quellen, Nos. I. and II. 1852-1854. Cassel in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyel., 
Div. ii. vol. 27, p. 28 sq. Adolf Brull, Fremdsprachliche Redensarten und 
ausdrucklich als fremdsprachlich bezeichnete Worter in den Talmuden und 
Midraschim, Leipzig 1869. Perles, Etymologische Studien zur Kunde der 
rabbinische Sprache und Altherthiimer, Breslau 1871. N. Brull, Fremd- 
sprachliche Wérter in den Talmuden und Midraschim (Jahrb. fur jidische 
Gesch. und Literatur, i. 1874, pp. 123-220). 

128 won, Edujoth vii. 7; xyIn, Gittin i. 1; 199K, Kiddushin iv. 5. 

124 yond, Kelim xxix. 6; Ohaloth xviii. 10; ssonppsN, Kiddushin iv. 
5; pid, Sota ix. 14; Para viii. 9; sixDDN (mot NYDN), see Levy, 
Neuhebr. Worterbuch, s.v., Sanhedrin ii. 4; sIpp, Shabbath vi. 2; Kelim 
xi, 8; Din, Shabbath vi. 4; Sota viii. 1; Aboth iv. 11. 
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Moses, extended not only to sacred transactions, but also to 
matters of civil law and the organization of the administration 
of justice. Here too then the Old Testament was in essential 
points the standard. We nevertheless meet with Greek 
terms and arrangements in some particulars in these depart- 
ments also. The court of justice is indeed generally called na 
5, but sometimes also IMD (cvvédpuov), the assessors 7775 
(wrdpeSpot), the accuser 3p (KaTnyopos), the advocate m»Sprp 
(mapdkdyTos), a deposit pmax (é70OjKn), a testament 
pms (SuaOnxy), a guardian or steward pipwax (€sérpomos).'” 
Nay even for a specifically Jewish legal institution, intro- 
duced in the time of Hillel, viz. the declaration before a 
court of justice, that the right to call in a given loan at any 
time was reserved notwithstanding the Sabbatic year, the 
Greek expression Syanp (apocBodn) was used.) 

Of other public institutions, games again come first into 
notice. Pharisaic Judaism has always repudiated the heathen 
kind of games. Philo indeed says in his work, Quod omnis 
probus liber, that he was once present at an ayov tTay- 
«patiaoTa@y, and another time at the performance of a tragedy 
of Euripides.” But what the cultured Alexandrian allowed 
himself was no standard for the strict legal Palestinians. 
Even in the period of the Maccabees the building of a 
gymnasium in Jerusalem and the visiting of the same on 
the part of the Jews is mentioned as a chief abomination of 
the prevailing Hellenism (1 Macc. i.14,15; 2 Mace. iv. 9-17). 
And this continued to be the standpoint of legal Judaism. 


125 y99m9D, Sota ix. 11; Kiddushin iv. 5; Sanhedrin i. 5-6; Shebuoth 
ii, 2, Middoth v. 4; specially abundant in the later Targums, see Buxtorf, 
Lex. Chald., and Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.x.—jqtmb, Joma 1.1; yp 
and y*>prp, Aboth iv. 11; »pympx, Gittin iv. 4; spn, Moed katan iii. 8 ; 
Baba mezia i. 7; Baba bathra viii. 6; DBD DN, Shediith x. 6; Bikkurim 
L5 5; Pesachim viii. 1; Gittin v.4; Baba kamma iv. 4,7; Baba bathra iii. 3; 
Shebuoth vil. 8; SDINODN (stewardess), Kethuboth ix. 4, 6. 

126 Gionnp, Pea iii, 6; Shebiith x. 3-7; Moed katan iii, 3; Kethuboth 
ix. 9; Gittin iv.3; Ukzin iii. 10. 

127 Opp. ed. Mangey, ii. 449 and 467. 

128 Aboda sara i.7: ‘Neither bears, lions, nor anything from which harm 
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Even Josephus designates the theatre and amphitheatre as 
“foreign to Jewish customs.” Judaism however was 
unable, in spite of this theoretic repudiation, to prevent 
the pageantry of heathen games from developing in the midst 
of the Holy Land during and after the Herodian period; and 
we cannot assume that the mass of the Jewish population 
denied themselves from visiting them. A theatre and amphi- 
theatre were built in Jerusalem by Herod, who instituted 
there as well as at Caesarea games every four years in honour 
of the emperor.” The games imply the existence also of a 
stadium and hippodrome, the latter indeed is once expressly 
mentioned.” In Jericho where Herod seems to have 
frequently resided were a theatre, amphitheatre and hippo- 
drome.” In Tiberias a stadium is incidentally mentioned. 
Even so unimportant a town as Zarichea had a hippodrome.™ 

The public baths and public inns were further arrangements 
showing the influence of Hellenism. The bath indeed was 
designated by a purely Hebrew expression 77, But the 
name for the director of the bath, }>2 (Sadavevs), points to 
its Greek origin.” In the case of the public inns their Greek 
to others might arise, might be sold to the heathen. They may not be 
helped in building a Basilica, a place of execution (Gradum), a Stadium or 
Bema. Comp. in general, Winer, Realwérterd. s.v. ‘‘ Spiele” and the litera- 
ture there cited. Low, Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur (1875), pp. 
291-300. Weber, System der altsynagogalen paldstin. Theologie (1880), p 
68: Opinion was everywhere very strict ‘‘on the theatre and circus of 
the heathen.” Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. 
ii. article ‘‘ Theater.” 

129 Antt. xv. 8. 1: Oéerpov .. aduQibeerpov, weplomra wiv auQu rH 
worutcrcia, Tov 0¢ xaTa Tods Tovdalous Eb0us &AACTPLH’ KpHors TE yop 
avray ab Oseuaray roovtav éxideeis od wapadedore:. The Jews saw in 
these games a Qavepa xaraavals Ta Timauivay map avrois ebay. 

180 Antt.xv. 8.1. The games at Jerusalem, like those at Caesarea, com- 
prised all the four kinds: gymnastic and musical games, chariot racing and 
contests of wild beasts. See the further description in Josephus as above. 

181 Antt. xviii. 10. 2; Bell. Jud. ii. 3. 1. 

182 Theatre, Anti. xvii. 6. 8. Amphitheatre, Anét. xvii. 3. 2; Bell. 
Jud. i. 33. 8. Hippodrome, xvii. 6.5; Bell. Jud. i. 33. 6. 

188 Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 6, iii. 10. 10; Vita, xvii. 64. 


184 Bell. Jud. i. 2k. 3; Vita, xxvii. 28. 
136 b3, Kelim xvii. 1; Sabim iv. 2, Compare on the baths as a heathen 
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name, ‘pinp (aavSoxeiov or travdoxelov), already showed them 


to be # product of the Hellenistic period.” 


Architecture in general and especially in public buildings 
must be regarded as emphatically a Hellenizing element.” 
In the Hellenistic towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine 
this is of course self-evident. They all had their vaots, 
Oéarpa, yuuvdowa, é&édpas, otods, dyopds, dddtwv eicaywyas, 
Badaveta, xpyvas and mepiotvAa in Greek fashion.’* But 
also in Palestine proper, the prevalence of the Greek style— 
especially since the time of Herod—may be safely assumed. 
When Herod built himself a splendid palace, there can be no 
doubt that he adopted for it the Graeco-Roman style’” The 
same remark applies also to the other contemporary palaces 
and monuments of Jerusalem. In any case not only were 
Stadia’ known in Palestine,—as must be assumed from what 
has been remarked about the games,—but also Basilica,’ 


institution but one permissible to Jews, especially Aboda sara i. 7, iii. 4. 
On their diffusion and arrangements, Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Rémer, vol. i. (1879) p. 262 sqq. Hermann and Bliimner, Lehrb. der 
griechischen Privatalterthiimer (1882), p. 210 sqq. 

136 ‘pmb, Jebamoth xvi. 7; Gittin viii. 9; Kiddushin iv.12; Edujoth 
iv. 7; Aboda sara ii. 1. npr (the hostess), Demat iii. 5; Jebamoth 
“xvi. 7. Foreign travellers are called X'3DDN or jNIDDN (Zévos), Demai 
iii. 1; Chullin viii. 2. ‘ps3\H not unfrequently in the Targums, see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., and Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.v. A Sncotoy or xosvoy 
wevdoxiov occurs in two inscriptions in the Hauran, Le Bas et Waddington, 
vol. iii. n. 2462, 2463. The word also occurs, as is well known, in the N. T. 
(Luke x. 34). See Wetstein, Nov. Test. on Luke x. 834; Hermann and Bliim- 
ner, Lehrb. der griechischen Privatalterthiimer, p. 499 sqq., and the Lexicons. 

187 Comp. Winer, RWB., article ‘‘ Baukunst.” Riietschi in Herzog’s 
Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. ii. 182 sqq. De Saulcy, Histoire de Vart judaique, 
Paris 1858. Conder, Notes on Architecture in Palestine (Quarterly Statement, 
1878, pp. 29-40). Almost all the ruins that remain belong to the non- 
Jewish towns of Palestine. 

188 See especially the summary of the buildings of Herod, Bell. Jud. 
j. 21.11. On Gaza, comp. Stark, 598 sqq. On Berytus, the buildings of 
the two Agrippas, Antt. xix. 7. 5, xx. 9.4. On the public buildings, which 
were everywhere customary in Greek towns, see Hermann and’ Bliimner, 
Lehrb. der griechischen Privatalterthiimer (1882), p. 182 sqq. 

189 See the description Bell. Jud. v. 4. 4. 

140 woyN (orddiov), Baba kamma iv. 4; Aboda sora i. 7 

aah *po'p2 (Pawosrsxy), Aboda sara i. 7; Tohoroth vi. 8, 
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porticoes,’ porches,“ Tribunes,““* banqueting - halls and 
other buildings after the Graeco-Roman manner. Even in the 
temple at Jerusalem the Grecian style of architecture was 
copiously adopted. It is true that in the temple proper (the 
vaos) Herod could not venture to forsake the old traditional 
forms. But in the building of the inner fore-court we see the 
influence of Greek models. Its gates had fore-courts (é&é8pat) 
within, between which colonnades (oroa/) ran along the 
inside of the walls.“ The gate at the eastern side of the 
outer court had folding doors of Corinthian brass, which were 
more costly than those covered with gold and silver.” Quite 
in the Grecian style were the colonnades (croai), which 
surrounded the outer court on all four sides. Most of them 
were double (demAaz),“* but the most magnificent were those 
found on the south side. They were in the form of a 
basilikon (SBacinetos otod); four rows of large Corinthian 
columns, together 162 in number, formed a three-aisled hall, 
the middle aisle of which was broader by a half than the 
two side aisles and as high again.’ All this does not indeed 
prove, that the Grecian was the prevailing style for ordinary 
private houses, nor may this be assumed. Occasionally we 


142 ways (croc), Shekalim viii. 4; Sukka iv. 4; Ohaloth xviii. 9; 
Tohoroth vi. 10. 

148 HI4DDN (é2édpa), Maaseroth iii. 6; Erubin viii. 4; Sota viii. 3; 
Tamid i. 3; Middoth i. 5; Ohaloth vi. 2. The &édpe is an open fore-court 
in front of the house door. See especially Ohaloth vi. 2. 

144 m9 (Cqex), Sota vii. 8; Aboda sara i, 7. 

145 whom (rplxasvos), Erubin vi. 6; Baba bathra vi. 4; Aboth iv. 16; 
Middoth i. 6. 

M46 The 2&édpas are mentioned by this name in the Mishna also (Tamid 
i. 8; Middothi. 5). Comp. Bell. Jud. v. 5.3; also v. 1. 5 jin, vi. 2.7, 4.15 
Antt. xx. 8.11. On the crow/ of the inner court, see Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2 jin., 
vi. 5. 2 (where they are decidedly distinguished from those of the outer). 

147 Bell. Jud. v. 5. 8, init. Comp. also on this gate, Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 8, 
vi. 5.3. It was probably identical with the dvpe apaia mentioned Acts 
iii. 2. 

148 Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2, init.; comp. Bell. Jud. v. 8, and also Philo, De 
monarchia, lib. ii. § 2. The orowé are also mentioned in the Mishna under 
this Greek designation (Shekalim viii. 4; Sukka iv. 4). 

149 Antt, xv. 11. 5. 
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see also that Pheenician and Egyptian architecture was also 
found in Palestine. 

Plastic art could, by reason of the Jewish repudiation of all 
images of men and beasts, find no entrance into Palestine ; and 
it was only in isolated cases, as ¢g. when Herod the Great had 
a golden eagle brought into the temple, or Herod Antipas placed 
images of animals on his palace at Tiberias, that the Herodiang 
allowed themselves to defy Jewish views. Grecian music was 
undoubtedly represented at the feasts at Jerusalem and else- 
where.” The musical instruments of the Greeks, «ifapss, 
Wartnpiov and cvpdevia, are, as is well known, mentioned in 
the Book of Daniel and also in the Mishna. Of games of 
amusement dice, x'a1p (xuBela), were, as the name shows, intro- 
duced into Palestine by the Greeks. They also were repudiated 


by the stricter Jews.* In the matter of writing the influence 


150 Tyrian courts to houses are mentioned Maaseroth iii. 5; Tyrian and 
Egyptian windows, Baba bathra iii. 6. The Tyrian houses were particu: 
larly large and elegant, see Strabo, xvi. p. 757, init.; Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii 
18.9. 

151 The eagle in the temple, Antt. xvii. 6.2; Bell. Jud. i. 33.2. The 
representations of animals on the palace at Tiberias, Joseph. Vita, 12. Repre- 
sentations of animals are also found upon the remarkable ruins of Arak el- 
Emir, north-west of Heshbon, which are evidently identical with the castle of 
Tyrus mentioned by Josephus in the neighbourhood of Heshbon, the build- 
ing of which he ascribes to one Hyrcanus of the time of Seleucus IV. 
(Antt. xii. 4.11). It is however questionable, whether the castle with its 
rude figures of animals is not older than Josephus supposes, viz. of pre- 
Hellenistic origin; see De Vogiié, Le Temple de Jerusalem (1864), pp. 37-42, 
pl.xxxiv.,xxxv. Tuch, Report of the Saxon Geselisch. der Wissensch. philol.-hist. 
Cl. (1865), pp. 18-36. De Sauley, Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), i. 211 sqq. 
The same in the Mémoires de ? Academie des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, vol. 
xxvi. 1 (1867), pp. 83-117 with pl. viii. Duc de Luynes, Voyage d’explora- 
tion & la mer morte, etc., pl. 30-33. Badeker, Paléstina (1875), pp. 320-322. 

152 Herod offered prizes trois éy rH peovoinn dsceryivomtvors nal Oupsrsnoig 
nanroupevots . . . nal scorovdnoro wavras rods émionworarovs erdciv éxl 
thy &uihrev (Antt. xv. 8. 1). : 

158 Dan. iii. 3, 5, 10, 15. On the several instruments, see especially 
the article in Gesenius’ Thesaurus. )}DIDD, also Kelim xi. 6, xvi. 8. On 
music in general among the Jews, Winer, RWB. ii. 120-125. Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. x. 387-398. Low, Die Lebensalter in der 
jidischen Literatur, p. 300 sqq. 

154 seyayp, Shabbath xxiii. 2; Rosh hashana i. 8; Sanhedrin iii. 3; Shebuoth 
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of the Greek and Roman periods is shown in the words used 
for pen, Dr2>p, (dXapos), and writer, wba (librarius).% 

But it was in the department of trade, of industry, and all 
connected therewith, and in that of the necessaries of daily 
life, that the influence of Hellenism made itself the most 
forcibly noticeable. By their ancient commerce with the 
Phoenicians the coast lands of the Mediterranean had already 
entered into active intercourse with each other.’ While, 
however, in ancient times the Phoenicians had the preponder- 
ance as givers, the Orientals now more occupied the position 
of receivers. At least it was the Graeco-Roman element which 
was now the intermediary and influential factor in the general 
commerce of the world. This is plainly shown in the trade 
and commerce of Judaeo-Palestine.’” Already are the tech- 


vil. 4, See in general Low, Die Lebensalter, p. 323 sqq. Hermann and 
Bliimner, Griech. Privatalterthiimer, p.511sqq. Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
der Romer, ii. 824 sqq. 

185 pyobp, Shabbath i. 3, viii. 5. $2, Pea ii. 6; Shabbathi. 3; Gittin iii. 1. 

156 On the eommerce of the Phoenicians, see especially the classic work of 
Movers (Die Phénicier), the last part of which (ii. 3, 1856) is entirely devoted 
to this subject. On the influence thereby exerted upon Western by Hastern 
culture, see the literature in Hermann and Bliimner, G'riechische Privatalter- 
thiimer (1882), p. 41 sq., and in Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer, 
vol. ii. (1882), p. 378 sq. 

1% On Jewish commerce, see especially Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der 
Juden des Alterthums (1879); and for a short account, Winer, RWB. i. 
458 sqq. lLeyrer in Herzog’s Real-Hne., 2nd ed. v. 578 sqq., xii. 513 sqq. 
(art. ‘‘ Schiffahrt ”). De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jiid. Archdologie (Rabiger, 
4th ed.), p.3890sqq. Keil, Handb. der bibl. Archdol. (2nd ed. 1875) p. 599 sqq. 
Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Welthan- 
del.””- For an acquaintance with Oriental commerce in general, in the first 
century after Christ, one of the most important and interesting authorities is 
the Ilepfaraovs rigs épvdpas Oarcoons (probably composed by a contemporary of 
Pliny about 70-75 after Christ). Comp. on the Periplus, especially Schwan- 
beck, Rhein. Museum, new series, vol. vii. 1850, pp. 321-369, 481-511. 
Dillmann, Monthly Report of the Berlin Academy, 1879, pp. 413-427. Jurien 
de la Graviére, Le commerce de l’Orient sous les régnes d’ Auguste et de 
Claude (Revue des deux mondes, 1883, Nov. 15, pp. 812-355). The text is 
given in Miiller’s Geographi Graeci minores, vol. i. 1855, pp. 257-305 (see also 
the Proleg., p. xev. sqq.). The separate publication, Fabricius, The Peri- 
plus of the Red Sea, by an unknown traveller, in Greek and German, with 
critical and explanatory notes, and a complete glossary of words. Leipzig 
1883 (in this work is given, pp. 1-27, the rest of the literature). 
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nical designations of the commercial class partly Greek. A 
corn-dealer is called pup (cvrévys), a sole dealer, Sip: (wovo- 


rods), a retail dealer, swop (arpartnp),’°’ a merchant’s account- 


book is called ppsp (miva€).° The whole coinage system of 


Palestine was partly the Phoenician-Hellenistic, partly the 


60 


entirely Greek or Roman. Reckonings were made in Pales- 


tine in the time of the Maccabees by drachmas and talents.’ 


During the period of independence the Asmonean princes 
certainly issued money of their own, coined according to a 
native (Phoenician) standard, and with Hebrew inscriptions. 
But the later Asmoneans already added Greek inscriptions 
also. Of the Herodians only coins of Roman values with 
Greek inscriptions are known. In the period of Roman 
supremacy the Roman system of coins was fully carried out, nay 
even the Roman names of coins were then more current than 
the Hebrew and Greek ones, which were used simultaneously. 
This is seen by the following comparison of the material 
afforded by the Mishna and the New Testament.’ (1) The 
Palestinian gold coin is the Roman aureus of 25 denarii, often 


188 ny», Demai ii. 4, v. 6; Baba bathra v. 10; Kelim xii. 1; yp op, 
Demai v. 4; Aboda sara iv. 9; on oiraung and “ovordans, see also Herz- 
feld, p. 185 sq. subp is in some places = zwAyrnpiov, the place of sale; 
and Herzfeld (pp. 131, 132) insists on so understanding it in the two 
passages quoted; but it is more probably = xparyp (so Hartmann, Thes. 
ling. Hebr. e Mischna aug. p. 45). 

159 poop, Shabbath xii. 4; Shebuoth vii. 1. 5; Aboth iii. 16; Kelim 
xvii. 17, xxiv. 7. This account-book consisted of two tablets bound together, 
which could be opened and closed. 

160 On the Jewish coinage of earlier and later times, see Bertheau, Zur 
Geschichte der Israeliten (1842), pp. 1-49. Zuckermann, Ueber talmudische 
Gewichte und Miinzen, 1862. Herzfeld, Metrologische Voruntersuchungen zu 
einer Geschichte des ibréischen resp. altjiidischen Handels, 2 parts, 1863-1865. 
The same, Handelsgeschichte der Juden (1879), pp.171-185. Winer, RWB. 
art. ‘‘Gold;” also the articles Denar, Drachme, Stater, Sekel. De Wette, 
Lehr, der hebr.-jiidischen Archédol. (4th ed. 1864) p.251 sqqg. The works of 
De Saulcy, Madden, and others on Jewish coins; see above, § 2. Hultsch, 
Griechische und rémische Metrologie (1882), pp. 456 sqq., 602 sqq. 

161 Drachmas, 2 Macc. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43. Talents, 1 Mace. x1. 28, 
xiii. 16, 19, xv. 31, 35; 2 Mace. iii. 11, iv. 8, 24, v. 21, viii. 10 sq. What 
standard is to be assumed in this case must here be left uncertain. 

12 On the coins named in the New Testament, sce Madden, History 
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mentioned in the Mishna under the name of the “ gold denarius ” 
Cam 439).'° (2) The current silver coin was the denarius 
(Snvapsov), which is the most frequently named of all coins in 
the New Testament (Matt. xviii. 28, xx. 2 sqq., xxii. 19; Mark 
vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 35, xx. 24; John vi. 7, 
xl. 5; Rev. vi. 6). That this Latin designation is familiar 
to the Mishna is very evident, for it is here almost more 
frequently mentioned by the expression 79% than by its 
Semitic equivalent m.* The denarius being esteemed equal 
in value to an Attic drachma, calculations were still made by 
drachmas. Still this mode of computation was no longer 
frequent.’ (3) Of copper coins, the two as piece, or dupon- 
diws (Hebr. pys215), is chiefly mentioned. Such a dupondius 
is also meant in the saying of Christ, Luke xii. 6, where the 
Vulgate rightly translates accapiwy Svo by dipondio. (4) The 
most common copper coin was the as, Greek doodpov (Matt. 
x. 29; Luke xii. 6), Hebr. 1px, sometimes expressly designated 


of Jewish Coinage (1864), pp. 232-248; Winer and De Wette’s above- 
mentioned works. On the Roman coinage, comp. especially the excellent 
summary in Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. ii. (1876), pp. 3-75. 
The two chief modern works are Mommsen, Gesch. des riimischen Miinz- 
wesens, 1860, and Hultsch, Griechische und rémische Metrologic, 1882. 

163 Srp 4999, Maaser sheni ii. 7, iv.9; Shekalim vi. 6; Nasir v. 2; 
Baba kamma iv. 1: Shebuoth vi. 8; Meila vi. 4. On the Roman aureus 
(called also denarius aureus), see Marquardt, ii. 25 sq. ; Hultsch, p. 308 sqq. 
That the 37} 73°9 was equal to 25 denarii appears, e.g., from Kethuboth x. 4 ; 
Baba kamma iv. 1. 

164 9995, e.g. Pea viii. 8; Demai ii. 5; Maaser sheni ii. 9; Shekalim 
ii, 4; Beza iii. 7; Kethuboth v. 7, vi. 8, 4, x. 2; Kiddushin i. 1, ii. 2; 
Baba mezia iv. 5; Arachin vi. 2, 5, and elsewhere. yf, Pea viii. 8, 9; 
Jama iii. 7; Kethuboth i. 5, vi. 5, ix. 8; Gittin vii. 5; Kiddushin iii. 2; 
Baba kamma iv. 1, viii. 6; Baba bathra x. 2. 

165 Joaxy, Luke xv. 8sq.; Joseph. Vita, 44. In both passages, however, 
drachmae of Tyrian value may be intended ; comp. below, note 172. 

166 p05, Pea viii. 7; Shebiith viii. 4; Maaser sheni iv. 8; Erubin 
viii. 2; Baba mezia iv. 5; Baba bathra v. 9; Shebuoth vi. 3; Kelim 
xvii. 12 (in the last expressly named as the Italian pondion Ops 715). 
From Baba bathra v. 9, it is evident that a pondion = two asses, a8 is also 
expressly noticed in the Talmud (jer. Kiddushin 584; bab. Kiddushin 12a ; 
Lightfoot, Horae hebr. on Matt. v. 26, Opp. ii. 288 sq.). The pondion ia 
therefore without doubt the Roman dupondius, as Guisius on Pea viii. 7 
(in Sarenhusius’ Mishna i. 7) has remarked, 
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as the Italian as, pou's sox!” It amounted originally to one- 
tenth, but after the second Punic war (B.c. 217), to only 
one-sixteenth of a denarius.* (5) The smallest copper coin 
was the 76, amounting to only the eighth of an as.’ It 
was unknown to the Roman system of coinage, its name too is 
Semitic. The Aerrov however which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment (Mark xii. 42; Luke xii. 59, xxi. 2), and is, according 
to Mark xii. 42, the half of a quadrans, is identical with it. 
Coins of this size are in fact found in the period of the later 
Asmoneans and single ones in the Herodian-Romish period.” 
It is however striking, that both in the Mishna and the New 
Testament reckonings are made by this smallest portion of the 
as, and not by the semis (half as) and guadrans (quarter as), 


while the latter were then coined in Palestine also, and indeed 


71 


more frequently than the Aero." The mode of reckoning 


seems, according to the latter, to have come down from pre- 
Roman times, but to have remained in use even after the 
introduction of the Roman valuation. The coins issued in 
the Phoenician towns, especially in Tyre, which were in cir- 
culation in Palestine even when no more were made according 
to this standard, differed in value from the Roman coins.! 


167 yb DN, Kiddushin i. 1; Edujoth iv.7; Chullin iii. 2; Mik- 
waoth ix. 5. On 7px in general, e.g. Pea viii. 1; Shebiith viii. 4; Maase- 
roth ii. 5, 6; Maaser sheni iv. 3, 8; Erubin vii. 10; Baba mezia iv. 5; 
Baba bathra v. 9. 

168 Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 16. 

acy Mop, Kiddushin i. 1, ii. 1,6; Baba kamma ix. 5, 6,7; Baba mezia 
iv. 78; Shebuoth vi. 1, 3; Edujothiv. 7. That it amounted to the eighth 
of the as is said Kiddushin i. 1; Edujoth iv. 7. 

170 See Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, p. 301. 

171 See Madden, as above. The semis and quadrans are not to my know- 
ledge mentioned in the Mishna, but first occur in the Jerusalemite and 
Babylonian Talmud. In the New Testament indeed the quadrans (xod- 
’ pavens) is twice mentioned. But in one passage (Mark xii, 42) the words 
@ toriy xodpevrns are only an explanation on the part of the evangelist ; in 
the other (Matt. v. 26) the expression xds%vrng was probably inserted by 
the evangelist in place of aewréy offered by his authority, and preserved by 
St. Luke (xii. 59). The authorities therefore of our Gospels mention only 
the Aexrév, as the Mishna mentions only the AY ND. 

172 The coins of Phoenician valuation were somewhat lighter than the 
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That which applies to money, the medium of commerce, 
applies also to its oljects. Here too we everywhere come upon 
the track of Greek and Roman names and matters.” At the 
same time we must not overlook the fact, that Palestine with 
her abundance of natural products made on her part large 
contributions to the commerce of the world; the produce of 
her soil and her industrial commodities went into all lands 
and were some of them world-famed.” But whether the 


Roman ; see Hultsch, Griech. und rim. Metrologie, p. 594 sqq. A woperopon 
Tvpcov, of the value of 4 drachmae, is mentioned by Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 
2; comp. Vita, 13, s. fin. The dpaxpov (Matt. xvii. 24) and the orarnp 
(=4 drachmae, Matt. xvii. 27) are coins of this valuation; for the temple 
tribute, as well as those generally prescribed in the A. T., were dis- 
charged according to Tyrian valuation (Mishna Bechoroth viii. 7; Tosefta 
Kethuboth xii, fin.), because this corresponded to the Hebrew; comp. 
Hultsch, pp. 604 sq., 471. When Josephus states the value of the vogesouas 
Tvpsov to have been 4 Attic drachmae, this is but an approximate valuation, 
for the Tyrian tetradrachmon was somewhat lighter than the Attic (Hultsch, 
595 sq.). 

173 On the commercial commodities of antiquity, see especially Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben der Romer, vol. ii., Leipzig 1882 (2nd ed. of the rémischen 
Privatalterthiimer, vol. ii.). Karl Friedr. Hermann and H. Bliimner, Lehrb. 
der griechischen Privatalterthiimer, Freiburg 1882. Biichsenschiitz, Die 
Hauptstatien des Gewerbfleisses im klassischen Alterthuma, Leipzig 1869. 
On the products of Egypt in particular, Lumbroso, Recherches sur 
l'économie politique del Egytpe sous les Lagides, Turin 1870. On the arts of 
the Restoration, Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern, vols. i.-iii., Leipzig 1875-1884. The 
Edictum Diocletiani de pretiis rerum (1st ed.) given—(1) by Mommsen in the 
reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, phil.-hist. Cl. vol. iii, 1851, pp. 
1-80, with Appendix, pp. 383-400 ; (2) by Waddington in Le Bas et Wad- 
dington, Jnser. vol. iii, Explications, pp. 145-191; (3) by Mommsen in 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. iii. 2, pp. 801-841, is a copious source of informa- 
tion concerning goods. I quote from Waddington’s edition. 

174 Qn the commercial commodities of Palestine, see Movers, Die 
Phénicier, ii. 8 (1856), pp. 200-235 ; Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. der Juden, pp. 
88-117 ; Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Thatigkeit, ete., pp. 24-27. A survey of 
the~chief commodities in the fourth century after Christ is given in the 
Totius orbis descriptio in Miller, Geographi gr. minores, ii. 513 sqq. ¢. 29° 
Ascalon et Gaza in negotiis eminentes et abundantes omnibus bonis mittunt 
omni regioni Syriae et Aegypti vinum optimum .. . c. 31: Quoniam ergo 
ex parte supra dictas descripsimus civitates, necessarium mihi videtur, ut 
etiam quidnam unaquaeque civitas proprium habeat exponamus, ut qui 
legit, certam eorum scientiam habere possit. Scythopolis igitur, Laodicia, 
Byblus, Tyrus, Berytus omni mundo linteamen emittunt; Sarepta vero, 
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commodities were produced in the land or introduced from 
abroad, they equally bore in large proportion the impress of 
the prevalent Hellenistic culture; the produce of the interior 
was regulated by its requirements, while just the objects 
which were the fashion in all the world were those which 
were imported into Palestine.’” 

A series of examples from the three departments of (1) 
provisions (2), clothing and (3) furniture may serve as a 
further illustration. Of foreign provisions, ¢g., there were 
known in Palestine Babylonian sauce (M03), Median beer 
(02%), Edomite vinegar (yoin) and Egyptian zythos (Din').”” 
Also other Egyptian products, viz. fish,” mustard, kiirbis, 


Caesarea, Neapolis et Lydda purpuram praestant ; omnes autem fructiferae 
vino, oleo et frumento; Nicolaum vero palmulam invenies abundare in 
Palaestina regione, in loco qui dicitur Hiericho, similiter et Damasci minores 
palmulas, sed utiles, et pistacium et omne genus pomorum. Especially 
famous was the linen manufacture of Scythopolis. In the Edictum Diocl. 
¢. Xvii.—xviii., the linen goods of Scythopolis stand first as the most expen- 
sive. See also Jer. Kiddushin ii. 5: }Rw mya PRan oOYpIn pnwp 5, 
Movers, ii. 8, 217 sq. Herzfeld, p. 107. Marquardt, Das Privatleben der 
Rémer, ii. 466. Biichsenschiitz, p. 61. Bliimner, Die gewerbl. Thétigkeit, 
p. 25. The Mishna too assumes, that Galilee carried on chiefly the manu- 
facture of linen, and Judea on the contrary that of woollen goods (Baba 
kamma x. 9). Hence there was a wool-market at Jerusalem. 

175 On imported articles, see also Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte, pp. 117-129. 

176 All four are mentioned, Pesachim iii. 1, as examples of provisions, 
which are prepared from kinds of grain and have gone through a process of 
fermentation. On the Egyptian Cddog (a kind of beer, Hebr. pin, not 
nin, see Levy, Weuhebr. Wérterbuch, s.v.), comp. Theophrast. de caus. 
plant. vi. 11. 2. Diodor. i. 34. Plinius, xxii. 164. Strabo, xvii. p. 824. 
Digest. xxxiii. 6,9. Edict. Diocletiani, ii, 12. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. s.v. 
Waddington’s explanations to the Edict. Diocl. p. 154. Pauly’s Encykl. 
s.v. cerevisia. Marquardt, Privatieben der Romer, ii. 444. Hermann and 
Blimner, Griech. Privatleben, p. 235. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 
(8rd ed. 1877), p. 186 sq. Schleusner’s Lexicon in DXX. s.v. and the 
Lexicons generally. It also occurs in the Greek translations of the Old 
Testament Isa. xix. 10. 

17 Machshirin vi. 3. Pickled fish (repin), which are produced in 
large quantities in different places in Egypt, and formed a considerable 
article of exportation, are intended (Bliimner, Die gewerbl. Thitigkeit, etc., 
pp. 14,17. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 133. The expositors of Num. xi. 5). 
A large number of places on the Egyptian coast had the name of Tapas 
from this branch of industry (Steph. Byz. s.v.). See, concerning its wide 
diffusion, Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer, ii. 420 sqq., and the chief 
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beans, lentils.'° Likewise Cilician groats,” Bithynian cheese,!®? 
Greek pumpkins,’ Greek and Roman hyssop,® and Spanish 
kolias.** From abroad came also, as their foreign names 
show, ¢@g. asparagus, lupines and Persian nuts.’ Very 
widely diffused in Palestine was the custom of salting fish or 
pickling them in brine, as the name of the town Tapuyéas on 
the Lake of Gennesareth and the frequent mention of brine 
(muries) in the Mishna prove.” The foreign origin of this 
custom also is evident from its foreign name. 

Of materials for dress and garments of foreign origin the follow- 
ing are mentioned: Pelusian and Indian linenand cotton fabrics, 


work there cited, viz. Kohler, Tapi:xos ou recherches sur Uhistoire et les 
antiquités des pécheries de la Russie méridionale (Mémoires de l Academie 
imp. des sciences de St. Petersbourg, vi. serie, vol. i. 1832, pp. 347-490). 

178 Mustard (San), Kilajim i. 2. Pumpkins (nyda), Kilajim i. 2, 5. 
Beans (byp), Kilajim i. 2, ii. 11, iti. 4; Shebwth ii. 8,9; Shabbath ix. 7; 
Nedarim vii. 1, 2. Lentils Cowry), Maaseroth v. 8; Kelim xvii. 8. 


Egyptian lentils were known also in Rome, see Plinius, xvi. 201; Marquardt, 
3.410. Their cultivation in Egypt is of ancient date, see Hehn, Kultur- 
pflanzen und Hausthiere (3rd ed.), p. 188. 

wy »pdrp p73, Maaseroth v. 8; Kelim xvii. 12; Negaim vi. 1. 

180 spn) 79°23, Aboda sara ii. 4 (for thus we should here read, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, instead of the corrupt ‘py71N n’2 M923). 
Bithynian cheese is also spoken of, Plinius, xi. 241: trans maria vero 
Bithynus fere in gloria est. 

181 pryyy nyds, Kilajim i. 5, ii. 11; Orlaiii. 7; Ohaloth viii. 1. 

182 Hy WN and 917 AN, Negarm xiv. 6; Para xi.7. The former also 
Shabbath xiv. 38. 

188 SDNT p»dyp, Shabbath xxii. 2; Machshirin vi. 3. The colias is a 
kind of tunny-fish (see concerning it Plinius, xxxii. 146 ; Marquardt, ii. 422 
and the Lexicons). It was of course salted for commerce and was like the 
Spanish repsyog everywhere well known (Marquardt, ii, 421; Bliimner, pp. 
130-135). 

184 Asparagus (DIIDDN, zorapeyos), Nedarim vi. 10. Lupines (p1171n, 
dépuos), Shabbath xviii. 1; Machshirin iv. 6; Tebul jom.i. 4. Persian 
nuts ((*PDIDN, Ieposxn), Kilajim i. 4; Maaseroth i. 2. In both places, as 
the context shows, not peaches, but Persian nuts are meant, on which 
comp. Marquardt, ii. 411. 

185 py, Terumoth xi. 1; Joma viii. 3; Nedarim vi. 1; Aboda sara ii. 4 ; 
Kelim x. 5. 

186 The garments worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
were, according to Joma iii. 7, made of both materials. In the morning 
he wore the ppp, in the afternoon the 597 (whether these were of 
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Cilician haircloth}®” the sagwm (nub), the dalmatica (ps), 
the paragandion (ab), the stola (mvyx)7® the hand- 
kerchief (pp, covddpiov)” the felt hat (bp, Aco), 
the felt socks (sbapx, ¢waridua), the sandals (S12), of which 
the Laodicean (p15 St3p) are mentioned as a special kind.™ 


linen or cotton is not shown by these designations). The fine linen 
of Pelusium was famous ; see Plinius, xix. 1.14: Aegyptio lino minimum 
firmitatis, plurimum lucri. Quattuor ibi genera: Taniticum ac Pelusia- 
cum, Buticum, Tentyriticum. Movers, ii. 3. 318. Biichsenschiitz, 62 sq. 
Bliimner, Die gewerbliche Thdtigkeit, p. 6 sqq., especially 16.—Indian 
materials (d6dvsov Ivdsxcv, bovn Ivdsxn, owvddves lvdsxe/) are e.g. also frequently 
mentioned in the Periplus maris Erytiraei (see above, note 157) as articles 
of commerce (§ 6, 81, 41, 48, 63). Probably cotton goods are to be under- 
stood. See Marquardt, ii. 472 sq. Fabricius, Der Periplus des erythrdischen 
Meeres (1883), p. 123, and Brand’s article, ‘‘ Ueber die antiken Namen und 
die geographische Verbreitung der Baumwolle im Alterthum” (1866), 
quoted in both these two works. 

187 »pdsp, Kelim xxix. 1.—Cilicium was a cloth made of goat’s hair, and 
used for very various purposes (coarse cloaks, curtains, covers, etc.). See 
Marquardt, ii. 463; Biichsenschiitz, 64; Bliimner, 30. If then St. Paul was 
a rxnvomroids Of Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts xviii. 3), his calling was closely 
connected with the chief manufacture of his native place. In the Mishna 
»p»p is called “felt” (Filz), e.g. matted (verfilztes) hair on the beard, 
chest, ete. (Mikwaoth ix. 2). 

188 mip, Kelim xxix. 1; Mikwaoth vii. 6. ponds, Kilajim ix. 7. 
wunp, Shekalim iii. 2; Kelim xxix.1. mbyys, Joma vii. 1; Gittin vii. 5. 
For particulars respecting this piece of clothing, see Marquardt, ii. 584 sq., 
563 sq., 536 sq. Waddington, explanations to the Edict. Dioclet. pp. 175 8q., 
182, 174 sq. Mommsen, Reports of the Saxon Scientific Society, phil.-hist. 
Cl. iii. 71, 391.—The sagum was a mantle which left the arm at liberty, and 
was therefore especially worn by soldiers and artisans. The three others are 
different kinds of underclothing (hence in the Armenian translation of the 
Bible paregét more frequently occurs for x:tav; see Lagarde, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, 1866, p. 209 8q.). The dalmatica is also mentioned in 
Epiphan. Haer., when speaking of the garments of the scribes. 

189 sq\p, Shabbath iii. 3; Joma vi. 8; Sanhedrin vi. 1; Tamid vii. 3; 
Kelim xxix. 1. In the New Testament, Luke xix. 20; John xi. 44, xx. 7; 
Acts xix. 12. Much matter concerning it is also found in Wetstein, Nov. 
Test. on Luke xix. 20, and in the Lexicons. 

190 mbm, Kelim xxix. 1; Nidda viii. 1. yobpps, Jebamoth xii. 1; Kelim 
xxvii. 6 (comp. Marquardt, ii. 486 ; Waddington, p. 164; Mommsen, p. 71). 
bap, e.g. Shabbath vi. 2, 5, x. 3, xv. 2; Shekalim iii. 2; Beza i. 10; 
Megilla iv. 8; Jebamoth xii. 1; Arachin vi. 5. The sandal-maker was 
called -b19p, Jebamoth xii. 5; Kethuboth v. 4; Aboth iv. 11; Kelim v. 5. 
See on sandals in general, Marquardt, ii. 577 sq. ; Hermann and Bliimner, 
Griechische Privatalterthiimer, pp. 181, 196. spss Sa3p, Kelim xxvi. 1 
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A series too of technical expressions in the department of 
manufactured articles testifies to the influence of Greek 
models. The spun thread is called xo (vfua), a certain 
arrangement of the loom pip («afpos),’ the tanner ‘D3 
(Bupoeds).” Of raw materials, hemp (eg. pip, KdvvaBos, 
xavvaBus) was first introduced into Palestine by the Greeks. 

Domestic utensils of foreign, especially of Greek and Roman 
origin, are everywhere plentiful. Of Egyptian utensils, a 
basket, a ladder, and a rope are mentioned, also a Tyrian 
ladder,’ Sidonian dishes or bowls.’ Of Greek and Roman 
utensils we find the bench (Sopp, swbsellivm), the arm- 
chair (xvInp, «aOéSpa), the curtain (by, velwm), the mirror 
(xmdpapx, specularia), the Corinthian candlestick.” For 
eating and drinking, eg. the plate (xdmppx, scutella), the 
bowl (*°p, ¢uddn), the table-cloth (nBn, mappa).® For cases 


Which Laodicea is meant cannot be ascertained, probably the Phrygian, 
which was famed for its manufactures (Edict. Diocl.; Marquardt, ii. 460 ; 
Biichsenschiitz, p. 65; Bliimner, pp. 27, 28). The Syrian Laodicea was 
chiefly famous for its linen manufacture (Edict. Diocl. xvii.—xviii.; Mar- 
quardt, ii. 466 ; Biichsenschiitz, p. 61; Blimner, p. 26). 

191 yoy, Hrubin x. 13; Shekalim viii. 5; Kelim xix. 1, xxix. 1; Negaim xi. 
10. pyp, Shabbath xiii. 2; Kelim xxi. 1. Comp. on the xaipos, especially 
Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste, i. 126 sqq. 

192 y59\3, Kethuboth vii. 10. %pp 13 (the tan-yard), Shabbath i. 2; Baba 
bathra ii. 9. 

193 pyqyp, Kilajim v. 8, ix. 1,7; Negaim xi. 2. On the comparatively late 
diffusion of hemp, see Hehn, Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere (3rd ed.), p. 168 sq. 

194 Basket (mBYDD), Shabbath xx. 2; Sota ii. 1, iii. 1; Kelim xxvi. 1. The 
reading also of Tebul ji jom. iv. 2 is certainly mv }Ds instead of AH HS. Ladder 
(obo), Baba bathra iii. 6; Sabim iii. 1, 3,iv.3. Rope (an), Sota i. 6. 

195 Baba bathra iii. 6; Sabim iii. 3. 

196 Kelim iv. 3. ppp, comp. the Biblical nop, Glass vessels are 
certainly meant ; for the making of glass vessels formed in Roman times a 
main branch of Sidonian industry. Plinius, H. N. v. 19. 76: Sidon artifex 
vitri. Hermann and Blimner, Griech. Privatalterthiimer, p. 487 sq. 
Marquardt, Privatleben, ii. 726. 

197 Sopp, Baba bathra iv. 6; Sanhedrin ii, 1, fin.; Kelim ii. 8, xxii. 3; 
Mikwaoth v. 2; Sabim iv. 4. Cinep. Marquardt, ii. 704. SNP, Kethuboth 
v.5; Kelim iv. 3, xxii. 3 ; Marquardt, ii. 705. nom, Kelim xx. 6, xxiv. 13. 
xmbppe, Kelim xxx. 2. Corinthian candlesticks in the possession of 
King Agrippa, Joseph. Vita, 13. 

198 xebam, Shabbath xxi. 3; Beza i. 8; Moed katan iii. 7; Edujoth iii. 9 
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of all kinds the most common designation is pn, @jn«n.’™ 
Special kinds of wooden vessels are the cask or box (m5Ip, 
cupa), the wine-barrel (pu‘5, 7/0os)2 the chest (sppr>s, 
yAwoodKopov), the small chest (siwop, Kdumtpa), the casket 
(xDBp, capsa), the sack (AYN, Hapavmuoy).”” 

The stock of Greek and Latin words in the Mishna is far 
from being exhausted by the specimens quoted. They suffice 
however to give a vivid impression of the full adoption of 
Western manners and customs even in Palestine in the 
second century after Christ. The influence of the Greek 
language reached still farther. For even in cases where the 
introduction of Western productions and notions is not treated 
of, we meet with the use of Greek words in the Mishna. The 
air is called 1 (dnp), the form paw (Tv7ros), the sample or 
pattern xo (Se@yya), an ignorant, a non-professional, or a 
private individual wywsn (édvérns), a dwarf p32 (vavvos), a 
robber ppd (Ayorns).°* For the notion “weak” or “ill” 


(bap elsewhere means a marble slab in the floor, Sota ii. 2, Middoth i. 9, 
iii. 3, or a tablet with pictures, Rosh hashana, ii. 8). xoorwor, Moed katan 
ii. 7; Kelim xxx. 1. sSy5, Sota ii. 2; Marquardt, ii. 632. Hp, Berachoth 
viii. 3; Marquardt, ii. 469. 

199 psn, Shabbath xvi. 1; Kelim xvi. 7, 8. 

200 *p\p (any round hollow vessel, cask, basket, box), Pea viii.7; Demar 
ii. 5; Shabbath viii. 2, xviii. 1; Shekalim iii. 2; Kethuboth vi. 4; Kelim 
xvi. 3; Ohaloth vi. 2; Machshirai iv. 6, vi. 3. pw D (more correctly 
pnp), Baba mezia iv. 12 ; Baba bathra vi. 2; Kelim iii. 6 ; Marquardt, ii. 
45, 626 sq. Hermann and Bliimner, Privatalterthiimer, p. 162. 

201 sopoiby, Gittin iii. 8; Baba mezia i. 8; Meila vi. 1; Ohaloth ix. 
15. According to the latter passage a coffin might have the form of a 
Yrwoodxowoy Or a xeparpe. The LXX. (2 Chron. xxiv. 8, 10, 11) put 
yrwoocxopcov for hs, In the New Testament (John xii. 6, xiii. 29) yawsod- 


xowov is a money-box. See on all these meanings, Wetstein, Nov. Test. on 
John xii. 6, and the Lexicons. wip, Kelim xvi. 7 ; Ohaloth ix. 15. NDAD, 
Kelim xvi. 7 ; Marquardt, ii. 705 sq. Hs, Shabbath viii. 5; Kelim xx. 1. 

202 sx, Shabbath 3; Chagiga i. 8; Kethuboth xiii. 7; Gittin viii. 3; 
Kinnim ii. 1; Kelim i. 1, ii. 1, 8, iii. 4, and elsewhere; Ohaloth iii. 3, iv.1; 
Sabim v. 9. 

208 DED, ¢.g. the different shapes of the loaf (Demai v. 3, 4), or the shape 
in which the loaf was baked (Menachoth xi. 1), or the holder for the 
Tephillin (Kelim xvi. 7), or the formula for the bill of divorcement (Gittin 
iii, 2, ix. 5). roast, Shabbath x. 1, a specimen of seeds. 

204 myn used very frequently in the most different relations, e.g. of a 
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the Greek expression pup (doOevns) for steep pranp 
(xatadeps) is used.” The employment also of Greek and 
Latin proper names is pretty frequent even among the lower 
classes aud the Pharisaic scribes. Not only were the aristo- 
cratic high priests, who were on friendly terms with the 
Greeks, called Jason and Alexander (in the Maccabean 
period), Boethus and Theophilus (in the Herodian period), 
not only did the Asmonean and Herodian princes bear the 
names of Alexander, Aristobulus, Antigonus, Herod, Archelaus, 
Philip, Antipas, Agrippa, but among men of the common 
people also, as the apostles of Christ, names such as Andrew 
and Philip appear. And in the circles of the Rabbinical scribes 
we find an Antigonus of Socho, a R. Dosthai (= Dositheus), a 
R. Dosaben Archinos (for such and not Harkinas was the Greek 
name of his father), R. Chananiah ben Antigonus, R. Tarphon 
(=Tryphon), R. Papias, Symmachus. Latin names also were 
early naturalized. The John Mark mentioned in the New 
Testament was, according to Acts xii. 12,a Palestinian ; so too 
was Joseph Barsabas, whose surname was Justus (Acts i. 23). 
Josephus mentions besides the well-known Justus of Tiberius, 
also eg. a Niger of Peraa.”™ 

But all that has been said does not prove that the Greek 
language also was familiar to the common people of Palestine. 
However large the number of Greek words which had pene- 
trated into the Hebrew and Aramaic, an acquaintance with 


layman as distinguished from a professional craftsman (Moed katan i. 8, 
10), or of a private individual in distinction from a ruler or official 
(Nedarim v. 5; Sanhedrim x. 2; Gittin i. 5); also of ordinary priests as 
distinguished from the high priest (Jebamoth ii. 4, vi. 2, 3, 5, vii. 1, ix. 1, 
2, 3). p99, Bechoroth vii. 6, and in the proper name p93 }2 yw, Bikkurim 
iii. 9; Shabbath xvi. 5, and elsewhere; also of animals (Para ii. 2) and 
objects (Tamid iii. 5; Middoth iii. 5). pppS, usually in the plural 
oop, Berachoth i. 3; Pea ii. 7, 8; Shabbath ii. 5; Pesachim iii. 7 ; 
Nasir vi. 3; Baba kamma vi. 1, x. 2. 

205 pnp, Berachoth ii. 6; Joma iii. 5. prByp, Ohaloth iii. 3; 
Tohoroth viii. 8, 9. 

208a Compare in general, Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
Div. ii, article ‘‘ Namen,” 
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Greek by the mass of the people is not thereby proved. In 
fact, it must be assumed, that the lower classes in Palectine 
possessed either no knowledge, or only an insufficient one of 
Greek. When the Apostle Paul wanted to speak to the 
people in Jerusalem, he made use of the Hebrew (Aramaic ?) 
tongue (Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2). When Titus during the 
siege of Jerusalem repeatedly summoned the besieged to 
surrender, this was always done in Aramaic, whether Titus 
commissioned Josephus to speak, or spoke in his own name by 
the help of an interpreter.” Thus the incidental knowledge 
of Greek on the part of the people was in any case by no 
means an adequate one. On the other hand it is probable, 
that a slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty widely 
diffused, and that the more educated classes used it without 
difficulty.” Hellenistic districts not only surrounded 
Palestine on almost every side, but also pushed far into the 
interior (Samaria, Scythopolis). Constant contact with them 
was inevitable. And it is not conceivable, that this should 
continue without the diffusion of a certain amount of know- 
ledge of the Greek language in Palestine also. To this must 
be added, that the country, both before and after the 
Asmonean period, was under rulers, whose education was a 
Greek one: first under the Ptolemies and Seleucide, then 


206 Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 9. 2, vi. 2. 1. Interpreter, Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 2. 
If it sometimes appears as though Titus had spoken directly to the people 
(Bell. Jud. v. 9. 2, vi. 2. 4), we see from the latter passages that this is 
only in appearance, and that Josephus had to interpret his speech (Bell. 
Jud. vi. 2. 5, init.). 

207 The question respecting the diffusion of Greek in Palestine has been 
much discussed both in ancient and modern times. The copious literature is 
recorded in Hase, Leben Jesu, § 29, note b. Credner, Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament, p. 183. Volbeding, Index Dissertationum quibus singuli historiae 
N. T. etc. loci lustrantur (Lips. 1849), p. 18. Danko, Historia Revelationis 
divinae Nov. Test. (Vindob. 1867) p. 216 sq. Of more modern times, Hug, 
Hinl. in die Schriften des N. T, (4th ed. 1847) ii, 27-49. Rettig, 
Ephemerides exegetico-theologicae fasc. iii. (Gisse 1824) pp. 1-5. Thiersch, 
Versuch zur Herstellung des histor. Standpuncts (1845), p. 48 sqq. Roberts, 
Discussions on the Gospels, Cambridge and London 1864, Macmillan & Co. 
(571, p. 8). Delitzsch, Saat und Hoffnung, 1874, p. 201 sqq, 
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under the Herodians and Romans; nay some even of the 
Asmoneans promoted Greek civilisation. The foreign rulers 
too brought with them into the country a certain amount of 
elements moulded by Greek training. We know of Herod 
especially, that he surrounded himself with Greek literati 
(see § 15). There were foreign troops in the land; Herod 
had even Thracian, German and Gallic mercenaries. The 
games given by Herod at Jerusalem brought not only foreign 
artists, but spectators from abroad into the holy city.2% But 
the most numerous concourse of strangers took place at the 
great annual Jewish festivals. The thousands of Jews, who 
came on these occasions from all parts of the world to Jeru- 
salem, were for the most part both in language and education 
Hellenists. And not only Greek Jews, but actual Greeks, 2.¢. 
proselytes, came at the Jewish feasts to Jerusalem to sacrifice 
and worship in the temple (comp. John xii. 20 sqq.). We 
must conceive of the number of such proselytes, who made 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem, as something considerable. 
Again many Jews, who had received a Greek education 
abroad, took up their permanent abode at Jerusalem, and 
even formed there a synagogue of their own. Hence we find 
at Jerusalem in the times of the apostles a synagogue of the 
Libertines, Cyrenians, Alexandrians, Cilicians, and Asiatics 
(Acts vi. 9; comp. ix. 20), in which it is uncertain whether one 
congregation or five are spoken of.” In Galilee the larger 
towns had probably a fraction of Greek inhabitants. We know 
this for certain of Tiberias,” not to speak of the mainly non- 
Jewish Caesarea Philippi. Together with this strong penetra- 
tion of the interior of Palestine by Greek elements, there 
must have been not infrequently the necessary acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue. And single traces actually point to 


208 Anit. xvii. 8. 3. 209 Antt. xv. 8, 1. 

20%. A synagogue of the Alexandrians at Jerusalem is also mentioned, 
Tosefta Megilla iii., ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 224. 26; Jer. Megilla 73% (in 
Lightfoot, Horae on Acts vi. 9). 

210 Joseph. Vita, 12. 
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this. For while the Asmoneans had their coins stamped with 
both Greek and Hebrew inscriptions, the Herodians and 
Romans coined even the money intended for the Jewish region 
proper with merely Greek inscriptions ; and it is known from 
the gospel history that the (undoubtedly Greek) inscription 
upon the coins of Caesar could be read without difficulty at 
Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 20 sq.; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24). 
The statement of the Mishna, that even in the temple certain 
vessels were marked with Greek letters, is certainly supported 
there by only one authority (R. Tomael), while according to 
the prevailing tradition the letters were Hebrew.”” When 
further it is determined in the Mishna that the writing of 
divorcement might be in the Greek language also,”* and that 
the Holy Scriptures might be used in the Greek translation,” 
both these permissions may refer to the Jewish Dispersion 
beyond Palestine. The notice on the contrary, that at the 
time of the war of Titus (or more correctly Quietus) it was 
forbidden to any one to have his son instructed in Greek,”® 
presupposes, that hitherto that which was now prohibited had 
taken place in the sphere of Rabbinic Judaism.*”* Nor can 
the circumstance be otherwise explained, than by a certain 
familiarity with Greek, that in the Mishna the names of Greek 
letters are often used for the explanation of certain figures, 
eg. ‘2 for the explananation of the figure X, or 83 for the 
explanation of the figure I." 

From the commencement of the Roman supremacy the 
Latin was added to the Greek language and culture. But 
Latin, as in all the eastern provinces, so also in Palestine, 
attained no wide diffusion till the later imperial period. In 
the first centuries the Roman officials in their intercourse with 

211 Comp. the representation of such a denarius as Jesus probably had in 
His hand, in Madden’s History of Jewish Coinage, p. 247. 

212 Shekalim iii. 2. 213 Guttin ix. 8. 

314 Megilla i. 8. 415 Sota ix. 14. 

215a Comp. on the general position of Rabbinical Judaism to Greek edu. 


cation, Hamburger, Real-Encycl., 2nd Div., art. ‘‘ Griechenthum.” 
$16 99, Menachoth vi. 3; Kelimxx.7. stoi, Middoth iti. 1; Kelim xxviii. 7 
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provincials exclusively employed the Greek language. It was 
only in officiai documents, inscriptions, and the like, that 
Latin was, from the time of Caesar, also adopted. Thus eg. 
Caesar commanded the Sidonians to set up in Sidon upon a 
brazen tablet his decree for the appointment of the Jewish 
high priest Hyrcanus II. in the Greek and Roman languages 
(Anti. xiv. 10. 2). Another official decree of the same period 
was in like manner to be set up in the Roman and Greek 
tongues in the temples of Sidon, Tyre, and Ascalon (Antt. 
xiv. 10. 3). Mark Antony commanded the Tyrians to set 
up in a public place a decree issued by him in Greek and 
Latin (Antt. xiv. 12.5). In the temple at Jerusalem there 
were placed at intervals on the enclosure (Spidaxros), beyond 
which a nearer approach to the sanctuary was forbidden to 
Gentiles, tablets (o77Xac) with inscriptions, which announced 
this prohibition partly in the Greek and partly in the Latin 
language (Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2, vi. 2. 4). The superscription also 
over the cross of Christ was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin (John xix. 20). Beyond such official use Latin had not 
advanced in Palestine, in the early times of the Roman 
supremacy. 


3. Position of Judaism with respect to Heathenism. 


The more vigorously and perseveringly heathenism con- 
tinued to penetrate into Palestine, the more energetically did 
legal Judaism feel called upon to oppose it. On the whole 
indeed the advance of heathen culture could not, as has been 
shown, be prevented. But for that very reason the lines of 
defence against all illegality were only the more strictly and 
carefully drawn by the vigilance of the scribes. Extreme 
vigilance in this direction was indeed a vital question for 
Judaism. For, if it was not to succumb in the struggle for 
existence, in which it was engaged, it must defend itself with 
the utmost energy against its adversary. But the anxiety 
- with which the struggle was carried on infinitely increased 


oy 
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the danger which was to be guarded against, and which was 
in fact victoriously encountered. For the greater the subtilty 
with which casuistry determined the cases, which were to be 
regarded as a direct or indirect pollution through heathen 
customs, the more frequent was the danger of incurring it. 
Hence the course of events placed the pious Israelite in an 
all but unendurable position. He was in almost daily contact 
with heathenism, whether with persons or with goods and 
matters which sought and found entrance into Palestine in 
the way of trade and commerce. And the zeal of the scribes 
was continually increasing the number of snares, by which 
an Israelite who was a strict adherent to the law might incur 
uncleanness through heathen practices. 

Two points especially were not to be lost sight of in guard- 
ing against heathen practices—(1) heathen idolatry and 
(2) heathen non-observance of the Levitical law of unclean- 
ness. With respect to both the Pharisaism of the scribes 
proceeded with extreme minuteness, (1) For the sake of 
avoiding even an only apparent approximation to idolatry, the 
Mosaic prohibition of images (Ex. xx. 4 sq.; Deut. iv. 16 sq., 
XXvii. 15) was applied with the most relentless consistency.””” 
To suffer anything rather than the setting up of the statue of 
Caligula in the temple was indeed quite right.”* But pictorial 
representations in general, such as the trophies in the theatre 
in the time of Herod,”® or the eagle at the gate of the temple,” 
were also repudiated. When Pilate marched his troops into 
Jerusalem with the eagles of the legions, a regular tumult 
took place.” Vitellius took his troops by an indirect course 
from Antioch to Petra for the sole reason of not polluting 
the sacred soil of Judah by the Roman eagles.” And at 
the outbreak of the war, the first thing to be done in 

217 Comp. Winer, RWB., art. ‘‘ Bildnerei.” Riietschi, art. ‘‘ Bilder,” in 
Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ‘ont ii. 460 sqq. Wieseler, Betirdge zur michingen 
Wiirdigung der Evv. p. 84 sqq. 

$18 Anit. xvii. 8; Bell. Jud. ii. 10. 219 Antt. xv. 8. 1, 2. 


220 Anit. xvii. 6. 2: Bell. Jud. i, 33. 2. 
921 Anit. xviii. 3.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 2, 3. 222 Anit, xviii. 5. 3. 
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Tiberias was to destroy the palace of Antipas, because 
it was adorned with images of animals.” It seems indeed, 
that coins with the image of the emperor were circulated in 
Judaea (Matt. xxii. 20, and parallel passages); but the coins 
issued there were not, from considerate forbearance, so 
stamped.”* When the famous scribe Gamaliel II. justified his 
visit to the baths of Aphrodite at Akko (Ptolemais) by saying, 
that the image of Aphrodite was there because of the baths, 
and not the baths because of the image of Aphrodite,” this 
was a kind of consideration by no means generally recognised 
as valid in the sphere of legalistic Judaism. To obviate the 
danger of a direct or indirect encouragement of idolatry, or 
any kind of contact therewith, an Israelite was forbidden to 
transact business with Gentiles, to lend to, or borrow anything 
from them, to make them payments, or receive payments 
from them during the three days preceding, and, according to 
R. Ismael, also the three days following any heathen festival,?”° 
while on the festival itself an Israelite was to hold no kind of 
intercourse in the town.”” All objects, which might even 
possibly be connected with idolatrous worship, were forbidden. 
Thus heathen wine must not only be made no use of, because 
it might possibly have been offered as a libation, but it was 
also forbidden to derive any profit from it.”8 If wood had 
been taken from an idol grove all use of it was prohibited. 
If the stove had been heated by it, the stove must be broken 
to pieces, if it were still new; but if it were old, it must be let 
to cool. If bread had been baked with it, not only the eating, 
but every use of it was forbidden. If such bread were mixed 
with other bread, no use of it was allowed. If a weever'’s 


228 Vita, 12. 

224 Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, v. 82 sq. Madden, History of Jewish 
Coinage, pp. 184-158. De Saulcy, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, p. 
69 sqq., pl. iii. and iv. 

225 A boda sara iii. 4. 226 Aboda sara i. 1, 2. 227 Aboda sara i. 4. 

228 Aboda sara ii. 8 ; comp. also the Gemara (Aboda Sara, or the wor- 
ship of idols, a tract from the Talmud, translated by Ferd. Christian Ewald, 
2nd ed. 1868, p. 213 sqq., especially 221 sqq.). 
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shuttle were made of such wood, its use was forbidden. Ifa 
garment had been made of the stuff woven therewith, all use 
of the garment was forbidden. If this garment had been 
mixed among others, and these again among others, the use 
of all was forbidden.” 

If all this sufficiently provided for the separation of 
Judaism from heathenism, it was still further inculcated by 
the notion, that a Gentile—as a non-observer of the laws of 
purification—was unclean, and that consequently all inter- 
course with him was defiling; that further, for the same 
reason, even the houses of the heathen, nay all objects 
touched by them,—so far as these were receptive of Levitical 
uncleanness,—were to be regarded as unclean.“ When it is 
said (Acts x. 28), that a Jew might have no intercourse with 
a heathen (a0éuitov éotw avdpt “Iovdaim xordrGoba. 4 
mpoaépxerIat GddrogvA), this must not indeed be misunder- 
stood to the extent of supposing that there was an absolute 
prohibition of all intercourse, yet it does mean that ceremonial 
uncleanness was incurred by such intercourse. All Gentile 
houses were as such unclean.” Merely to enter them 
was to become unclean (John xviii. 28). All articles 
belonging to Gentiles and of a kind susceptible of Levitical 
uncleanness, were unclean, and needed before using some 
kind of purification. “If any one buys kitchen utensils of 
a Gentile, he must dip what is to be purified by dipping; 
boil what is to be boiled and heat in the fire what is to be 
heated; spits and gridirons are to be made red-hot; knives need 
only be sharpened and they are clean.” **? Apart from this 

229 Aboda sara iii. 9. 

280 Comp. also on what follows, Weber, System der altsynagogalen palii- 
stinischen Theologie (1880), p. 68 sqq. 

281 Ohaloth xviii. 7. Comp. Kirchner, Die jiidische Passahfeier und Jesu 
letztes Mahl (Progr. of the Duisburg Gymnasium, 1870), pp. 34-41. 
Delitzsch, Talmudische Studien, xiv. The uncleanness of Gentile houses 
according to Jewish notions is testified to in the N. T. (Zeitschr. fiir luth. 
Theol. 1874, pp. 1-4). Schtirer on Qaysiv ro waoxe, John xviii. 28, 


akademische Festschrift (1883), p. 28 sq. 
282 Aboda sara v. 12, 
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uncleanness, which so many objects might contract by wse on 
the part of Gentiles, there were lastly many heathen products, 
which could not be used by Jews, because in their production 
the Jewish laws, especially those relating to the distinction 
between clean and unclean, had not been observed. Partly 
for the former, partly for the latter reason, the most ordinary 
provisions, if coming from the heathen, were not to be eaten 
by Jews, who were only allowed to use them by buying and 
selling. This was especially the case with milk milked by a 
heathen without an Israelite seeing it, also with the bread 
and oil of the heathen.™* Neither could a strictly legal 
Israelite at any time sit at meat at a Gentile table (Acts 
xi. 3; Gal. 1. 12). Hence Israelites travelling in foreign 
countries were in very evil case, and, if they wanted to be 
exact in their observance of the law, had to restrict themselves 
to vegetable raw materials, as eg. certain priests, friends of 
Josephus, who having been brought as prisoners to Rome 
lived there upon nuts and figs.” 

To all the reasons here stated, which made intercourse 
with the heathen and their abode in the Holy Land a heavy 
burden to an Israelite, who was faithful to the law, was added 
an entirely opposite and doctrinal view, which caused the 
rule of strangers in the land of Israel to be felt as a glaring 
contrast between the ideal and reality. For the land was the 
property of the chosen people. None but Israelites could be 
landowners therein. Even the letting of houses and fields to 
the heathen was, according to the theory of the scribes, for- 
bidden.”* And what with such views must have been their 


288 Aboda sara ii. 6. With respect to oil, see Joseph. Antt. xii. 3.1; 
Bell. Jud. ii, 21. 2; Vita, 18. On the motives, see the Gemara (Aboda 
sara, translated by Ewald, p. 247 sqq.). Milk e.g. was forbidden, because 
there might possibly be mixed with it milk from unclean animals; oil, 
because it might (at least according to one authority) have contracted un- 
cleanness from unclean vessels. Talmudic authorities are not always clear 
even concerning the motives. See the discussions in the Gemara as above, 

234 Joseph. Vita, 38. 

235 Aboda sara i, 8, The letting of fields was stil) more strictly forbidden 
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feelings at finding the heathen really in possession—if not 
privately yet politically—of the whole land? Under such 
circumstances we can understand, that the question, whether 
it were lawful for a faithful Israelite to pay tribute to Caesar 
at all, would be one of serious consideration (Matt. xxii. 
15-22; Mark xii. 13-17; Luke xx. 20-26). 

Thus circumstances present us with a peculiar double 
picture: a yielding to the influence of heathen customs 
together with the erection of the strongest wall of partition 
against them. So far as the actual purpose of the latter 
was a defence against heathenism in its religious aspect, 
its aim was certainly attained. In other respects, however, 
heathen culture was not restrained by it, but only made a 
burdensome oppression to Israelites. 


than that of houses, since in the former case not only was the possession of 
the soil delivered up to Gentiles, but tithe was not paid on the produce. 
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Or fundamental importance in the political life of Palestine 
during the Hellenic era was the independent organization of 
. large municipal communities. This was indeed no novelty in 
Falestine, where from of old the large towns of the Philistine 
and Phoenician coasts had formed centres of political life. 


The entrance of Hellenism marks however a turning: 
at 
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point in this respect also. For, on the one hand it 
essentially transformed the existing communities, while on 
the other it founded numerous new ones and made the 
municipal communities in general the basis of the political 
organization of the country in a far more thorough manner 
than before. Wherever Hellenism penetrated—especially on 
the Philistine coasts and the eastern boundaries of Palestine 
beyond the Jordan—the country districts were grouped 
around single large towns as their political centres. Each of 
such communities formed a comparatively independent whole 
managing its own internal affairs, and its dependence upon 
the rulers of Syria consisted only in the recognition of their 
military supremacy, the payment of taxes, and certain other 
performances. Atthe head of such a Hellenistically organized 
community was a democratic senate of several hundred 
members, which we may probably conceive of as resembling 
the Athenian BovAy, «.¢. as one changed annually, chosen from 
the Phylae, or as a committee chosen by lot from the people 
(Marquardt).’ It formed the ruling power, not for the town 
only, but also for all the smaller towns and villages, which 
belonged to the often extensive district of the town.” The 
entire Philistinian and Phoenician coast was in this way 
divided into a number of municipal communities, some of 
which were of considerable importance. We have then 
briefly to consider as such the Hellenistic towns in the east 
and north-east of Palestine, the Hellenized towns in the 
interior of Palestine, such as Samaria and Scythopolis, and the 
towns founded by Herod and his sons, of which a considerable 
portion of the population was non-Jewish. 


1 The Senate of Gaza, e.g. consisted of 500 members (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 
18. 3), that of Tiberias of 600 (Bel. Jud. ii. 21.9). Comp. Kuhn, Die 
stddtische und biirgerliche Verfassung, ii. 354. 

2 The furnishing of these towns with a district of greater or less extent 
will be shown in many cases in what follows. Compare on the Hellenistic 
town-constitution, F. W. Tittmann, Darsteiluny der griechischen Staatsver- 
/assung, Leipzig 1822. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 208-216 
(1881). Also much matter in the Corp. Inser. Graec. p. 32 sqq. 
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With all their independence these towns of course par- 
ticipated on the whole in the political fate of the rest of 
Palestine. In the time of the Diadochoi the government 
changed very frequently. Ptolemy I. three times took pos- 
session of Phoenicia and Palestine, and three times had to 
surrender them. It was not till about 280 B.c. that Ptolemy 
({1.) Philadelphus succeeded in establishing the rule of the 
Ptolemies over these countries for a lengthened period? 
After that date not only Palestine proper, but also the whole 
of Phoenicia, as far as Eleutherus, south of Aradus, was under 
their dominion. Their power, however, did not extend beyond 
Lebanon. Damascus already belonged to the Seleucidae.‘ 
In the years 219-217 Bc. Antiochus assumed a transitory 
possession of Palestine, but was obliged to give it up in 
consequence of the unsuccessful battle at Raphia. After the 
death of Ptolemy (IV.) Philopator, he however invaded 
Palestine a second time, and his victory at Panias (198 B.c.) 
was decisive in favour of the Seleucidae. From this time 
onward Palestine and the whole Philistinian-Phoenician coast 
belonged to the Syrian kingdom® The supremacy of the 
Ptolemies, like that of the Seleucidae, found its expression 
chiefly in two points: in the appointment of military 
governors (otparyyoi) in the regions subject to their sway, 
and in the imposition of regular taxes. Josephus in his 
account of Josephus, the farmer of taxes, and his son Hyrcanus 
(Antt. xii. 4), gives us a very vivid picture of the manner in 
which the system of taxation was organized in the later 
period of their rule, a picture which, notwithstanding its 

8 For particulars, see Stark, Gaza und die philistéische Kiiste, pp. 347-367 
It seems probable, from an inscription of Oum el-Awamid, published by 
Renan (Mission de Phénicie, pp. 711-725), that Tyre had an era which began 
thirty-seven years later than that of the Seleucidae, 7.e. 275 B.c. (see Renan 
as above, pp. 719-723). Its cause seems to have been the definite seizure 
of Phoenicia by Ptolemy II., who showed himself on that occasion the 
benefactor of the town. Comp. Six, Numismatic Chroniele, 1877, p. 192. 

4 See Stark, pp. 368, 371. Kuhn, ii. 128 aq. 


5 See below, on Damascus. 
§ Farther particulars in Stark, pp. 375-406, 425 sqq, 
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fictitious colouring, certainly gives a faithful reflection of the 
institutions. It shows that the imposts were not collected by 
the authorities, but leased to great contractors, to whom their 
collection in the several towns was given up.’ 

Towards the end of the second century before Christ, the 
kingdom of the Seleucidae increasingly exhibits an image 
of dissolution. The central authority was so weakened by 
continual revolutions, that a multitude of independent com- 
munities were founded in the border lands of the empire. 
During this period therefore not only did the Jews obtain 
and maintain their full freedom, but a nwmber also of the 
larger towns, which had already in the wars between Syria 
and Egypt often played a part of their own, declared them- 
selves independent, and as a sign of their independence began 
a new computation of time. Thus Tyre had an era dating 
from the year 126 B.c.; Sidon a similar one from the year 
111; Ascalon from 104. Im other towns individual] 
“Tyrants” would seize upon the sovereignty. Thus we find 
towards the end of the second, and in the beginning of the 
first, century before Christ, a tyrant, Zeno Kotylas in Phila- 
delphia, his son Theodorus in Amathus on the Jordan, Zoilus 
in Straton’s Tower and Dora, Demetrius in Gamala.® And there 


7 In illustration of Joseph. Anit. xii. 4, compare especially Stark, pp. 412- 
423, and Nussbaum, Observationes in Flavii Josephi Antiquitates (Géttin- 
ger Dissertat. 1875), pp. 15-17. There is an internal contradiction in the 
narrative of Josephus. He transposes the beginning of the renting of the 
taxes by Josephus, which lasted twenty-two years to the reign of Ptolemy 
Kuergetes, who died 221 B.c. (Anti. xii. 4. 1; comp. 4. 6); the entire 
account also assumes, that Palestine was then still under the rule of the 
Piolemies. This would, as Stark states, p. 416, bring it to about the years 
229-207 B.c. On the other hand however Josephus always calls the wife 
of the Egyptian king, Cleopatra, while this name was first naturalized in 
the family of the Ptolemies by Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great and wife of Ptolemy V. Stark rightly finds the error to consist in 
the mistake as to the queen’s name, and accepts the results which follow 
from the other dates. The view of Nussbaum is more artificial. It is 
based moreover upon the improbable assumption, that Palestine had shortly 
after the battle of Raphia already come again into the possession of 
Antiochus. 

8 Stark, p. 478 sq, Kuhn, ii, 162. 
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is no lack of evidence that the Romans at their entry into 
Syria found there a number of independent petty princes,’ 

The strengthening of the Jewish power was in those times 
fatal for the towns in the neighbourhood of Palestine. Even 
the earlier Maccabees, and subsequently John Hyrcanus, sub- 
jected several towns. But it was especially Alexander 
Jannaeus who made conquests on a large scale. At the end 
of his rule all the coast towns from Raphia to Carmel, with 
the sole exception of Ascalon, almost all the towns of the 
country east of Jordan, and of course those also which were 
situated in the interior, such as Samaria and Scythopolis, as 
far north as the Lake of Merom,”° were subject to the Jews. 

The conquest of Syria by Pompey put an end again at a 
stroke to the independence of all the small towns, which had 
separated themselves from the empire of the Seleucidae. The 
only consequence to the autonomic towns was, that they now 
entered into the same relations of voluntary dependence 
towards the Romans, in which they had hitherto stood towards 
the Seleucidae. To those towns however, which had heen 
subjected by the Jews, the Roman invasion had even the 
character of a deliverance from a hated rule. For Pompey 
again separated from the Jewish region all those towns which 
had been subjected to the Jews since the time of the 
Maccabees and restored to them their freedom." Josephus 
enumerates as such “liberated” towns, which had of course 
to acknowledge the Roman supremacy, the following: Gaza, 
Azotus, Jamnia, Joppa, Stratun’s Tower, Dora, Samaria, 
Scythopolis, Hippus, Gadara, Pella, Dium.” The list is, 
however, incomplete. For besides the above-named, others also 

® Josephus speaks quite generally of pcvapxos (Antt. xiii. 16.5). Appian. 
Syr. 50, testifies that Pompey ray tro trois Yercvnidars yevomévav ebvav ross 
Mev éartornoey olxelovg Baoirtes 4) dvvcoras, whom however Pompey certainty 
was not the first to create. Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 23, 82, still knows ip 
Syria of seventeen tetrarchias in regna descriptas barbaris rominibus. 

10 Joseph. Antti. xiii. 15.4. See above, § 10. 

11 Compare on the Roman custom of giving their freedom to the towna 


of conquered regions, Kuhn, ii. 15-19. 
12 Antt. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud. i 7. 7. 
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used the Pompeian era, ze. the computation since the libera- 
tion by Pompey, and many of these towns retained it till far 
into the imperial period. Those lying in the region east of 
the Jordan, together with Scythopolis, then united with each 
other in the “ten cities alliance,” the so-called Decapolis. 
The proconsul Gabinius was another benefactor to many of 
these towns. In the years 57-55 Bc. he rebuilt the towns 
of Raphia, Gaza, Anthedon, Azotus, Jamnia, Apollonia, Dora, 
Samaria and Scythopolis, some of which had been entirely 
destroyed by the Jews.* The Roman civil wars however, with 
their exhaustion of the provinces and the arbitrary rule of 
Antony in the East, brought bad times to these towns. He 
bestowed upon Cleopatra the entire Philistinian and Phoenician 
coast, from the borders of Egypt to Eleutherus, with the sole 
exception of Tyre and Sidon. Even when, after the fall of 
Antony and Cleopatra, whose authority had ceased of itself, a 
more quiet era had been established by Augustus, many of 
these towns again changed masters.’° Augustus bestowed 
upon Herod all the coast towns from Gaza to Straton’s Tower, 
with the exception of Ascalon, together with the towns of 
Samaria, Hippus and Gadara in the interior.® After the 
death of Herod these towns again experienced different fates. 
Gaza, Hippus and Gadara were placed under the immediate 
government of the Roman legate of Syria (on Anthedon, see 
below the section respecting it); Azotus and Jamnia with 
Phasaelis, which was built by Herod, were given to his sister 
Salome, while Joppa, Straton’s Tower and Samaria fell with 
the rest of Judaea to Archelaus.” The towns belonging to 

18 Antt. xiv. 5.3; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4. 

14 Anit xv. 4.1, fin.; Bell. Jud. i. 18. 5. 

15 The different changes of possessors subsequently to Alexander Jannaeus 


are visibly represented by the numerous special maps in Menke’s Bibelatlas, 
plates iv. and v. 

16 Antt. xv. 7.3; Bell. Jud.i. 20.3. Of the coast towns Josephus names 
only Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton’s Tower. But Azotus and Jamnia, 
which after the death of Herod fell to his sister Salome, must then have 
come into Herod’s possession. 

Ww Antt. xvii. 11. 4,5; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 4. 
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Salome came after her death to the Empress Livia’® After 
the death of Livia, they seem to have been transferred to the 
private possession of her son Tiberius, on which account we 
find an imperial éitpovos in his time in Jamnia.’® The 
towns bestowed upon Archelaus, together with the rest of his 
district, came after his deposition under the oversight of a 
Roman procurator, then in the years 41-44 ap. to King 
Agrippa I, and were again after his death under Roman 
procurators. This frequent change of masters was however 
of little more consequence to these towns, than that the taxes 
had to be paid now to one now to another governor. For 
they had, on the whole, the independent management of their 
own affairs, even though the supremacy of their different 
masters made itself sometimes more and sometimes less 
noticed. Finally, it was of importance to the development 
of their communal life that Herod and his sons refounded a 
great number of towns, so especially Caesarea (=Straton’s 
Tower), Sebaste (=Samaria), Antipatris, Phasaelis, Caesarea 
Philippi, Julias, Sepphoris, Livias, Tiberias. 

The kind of dependence of these towns upon the Roman 
power both in name and in fact differed considerably.” There 
were in the Roman Empire both free and subject conmunities. 
The former (civitates liberae, édedOepor) had not only theit 
own judicature and administration of finance, but were also 
free from taxation proper and only bound to certain definitely 
appointed contributions; they were avrovoyor kal opwr 
areneis (Appian. Civ. i. 102).7" Again there was among 
these a privileged class, the civitates foederatae or such as had 
their freedom guaranteed by a foedus. All these free cities 
were indeed dependent upon Rome, but were not regarded as 


18 Antt. xviii. 2.2; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 1. Azotus is not expressly named 
hut is certainly intended. 

19 Ant, xviii. 6. 8. Comp. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 
248 sq. 

20 Comp. on what follows, Kuhn, ii. 14~41. Marquardt, i 71-86, 396 
Also Stark, Gaza, pp. 522-525. 

21 See especially Marquardt, i. 78 aq., 84 aq. 
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belonging in the strict sense to the province. From them 
must then be distinguished the subject towns (77x00) 
properly belonging to the province, the specific difference of 
which from the former consisted in their liability to taxation. 
For avtovoula, or the privilege suis legibus uti, was often 
conceded to them, though under the control of the Roman 
proconsul.” All the varieties of civic position here alluded 
to were represented among the Syrian towns. Tyre ¢g. was 
one of the privileged civitates foederatac.” Ascalon was an 
oppidum liberum. But just because this is mentioned of 
Ascalon as something special, the greater number are not to be 
regarded as free communities in the technical sense of the 
word. Nor is it, according to what has just been said, 
opposed to this that many of them are designated as adrovopor. 
And still less does it signify, when Josephus says that 
Pompey made these towns free (€dev0épas). For this means 
only their liberation from Jewish sway. Their political con- 
dition is correctly pointed out by Josephus by the expressions 
mpocéverme TH emapyia and xatétatev eis tHv Supranny 
érapyiav.* These slight political distinctions were not 
indeed of much practical importance. For the most privi- 
leged towns were taxed for certain requirements, and on the 
other hand many of the subject towns, at least in Syria, had 
a jurisdiction and administration of their own. Least of all 
were these distinctions paid respect to with regard to military 
affairs. It would be a great mistake to suppose, that in war — 
all or most of these towns were released from the obligation 
of furnishing auxiliaries. At least Josephus speaks quite 
generally of the auxiliaries, which had been furnished by “ the 
towns” at the campaign of Cestius Gallus against Jerusalem,” 
when in the year 4 Bo. Berytus with its district furnished 


22 See especially Kuhn, ii. 34 sqq. 25 Marquardt, i. 75. 

24 Antt. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7. 

25 Bell. Jud. ii. 18.19: Wasioros 38 week ex trav wercoy erlnoupos ovventy non, 
\wreiplog cosy artdusvor tov orpariaray, tals dé mpobvulais nal te xara 
‘loudetay poloes ro Aciarov év Take ETLOTH eke AVeTANOOVITES. 
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1500 auxiliaries to the army of Varus,” this certainly is not 
a case in point, inasmuch as Berytus was then. already a 
Roman colony and was therefore under different legal regula- 
tions from the other towns. But we also know eg. that from 
A.D. 44-67 there was in Caesarea a garrison of five cohorts 
and a wing of cavalry, which was formed for the most part 
of Caesareans and Sebastenians (inhabitants of the towns of 
Caesarea and Sebaste and their respective districts).” Nay we 
find towards the end of the first century after Christ a cohors 
I. Tyriorum already in Moesia.* So too in occupying the 
towns with garrisons regard was certainly had less to political 
distinctions than to military requirements. “Free” Antioch 
became the chief seat of the Roman military force in Syria, 
and we know of Ascalon, that though an oppidum liberum, ib 
received a Roman garrison, though but a small one.” 

The Roman colonies occupied among the towns of the 
Roman Empire a position of exemption from taxes.” There 
had been such both in Palestine and Phoenicia since the time 
of Augustus. The oldest were Berytus, founded by Augustus, 
Ptolemais by Claudius, Caesarea by Vespasian. All the 
colonies of the imperial period were military colonies, 1.e. they 
consisted of superannuated soldiers, to whom possession of 
lands was awarded as payment for their services, and indeed 
in such wise, that this was always done to a large number at 
one place contemporaneously, thereby founding the colony. 
The lands required for the purpose were in earlier times 
simply taken from their possessors. Afterwards (te. after 


36 Antt. xvii. 10.9; Bell. Jud. ii. 5. 1. 

37 Antt. xix. 9.1, 2, xx. 6.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 5, iii. 4. 2, and especially 
xx. 8.7: pobyee 8 QDpovodyres txt r@ rods wAslorovs Ta dad Pwatous éxcice 
orparsvopeevay Kessovpsis clvar xl XeGoornvovs. Further particulars in the 
Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1875, p. 419 sqq. 

28 Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. iii. p. 863 (Diplom. xx. of the year A.D. 99). 

99 Bell. Jud. iii, 2. 1. 

80 See on this subject in general, Rein, art. “ Colonia” in Pauly’s Real-Ene. 
ii. 504-517. Kuhn, Die stédt. und biirgerl. Verf. i. 257 sqq. Marquardt, i 
35 sqq., 86 sqq., 92-132. 
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Augustus) it~was customary to compensate the owners or 
to give the veterans such land as was already state pro- 
perty. The colonists either formed a new community beside 
the older one, or themselves entered into the older com- 
munity, in which case the latter received in its entirety the 
Roman municipal constitution.” Thus the plantation of a 
colony, which had formerly been an act of cruel plunder, 
gradually became an actual favour to a town. The rights of 
colonies also differed. Those were in the most favoured 
position, which had received the full jus [talcewm and with it 
exemption from poll taxes and land taxes.” Herod imitated 
Augustus in his system of establishing military colonies.™ 

The position of those towns, which were temporarily under 
the Herodian princes, did not essentially differ from that of 
those directly under Roman governors. It is certainly 
possible, that the Herodian princes made their power more 
directly felt, but this cannot be proved. For the security of 
their sovereignty, they appointed governors of their own in 
the towns ; thus Herod the Great placed an dpywv in Idumaea 
and Gaza,* Aerippa I. a otparnyos in Caesarea® and an 
érapyos in Tiberias,* Agrippa II. a viceroy in Caesarea 
Philippi” and an émapyos in Gamala.® Such a viceroy was 
also the é@vapyns of King Aretas in Damascus, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

The great independence of these towns involves the fact, 
that each had rts special history. In following this in each 
separate case, we shall begin with the towns of the Philistinian 
and Phoenician coast, advancing from south to north. Many 
of these had at the commencement of the Hellenistic period a 
brilliant past behind them and continued to be of prominent 
importance during the whole Graeco-Roman period. 

1. Raphia, ‘Padia (so is it written on the coin), may still be 


81 Marquardt, i. 118 sq. 82 Marquardt, i. 89. 
88 Antt. xv. 8.5. See below, Samaria, Geba, Heshbon. 
84 Antt. xv. 7. 9. 35 Antt. xix. 7. 4. 


86 Joseph. Vita, 9; whether Agrippa I. or II. is spoken of is uncertain. 
% Vita, 18. Comp. Kuhn, ii, 346, $8 Vita, 11, 
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pointed out in the ruins of Kirbeth bir Refah, situated according 
to Guérin about half a league from the sea, but upon a flat 
harbourless shore,” and therefore regarded by Pliny and 
Ptolemy as an inland town.’ It was the first Syrian town 
after leaving Egypt.” Apart from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions,” it is first mentioned in history in the campaign of 
Antigonus against Egypt, B.c. 306, when the fleet of Antigonus, 
under the command of his son Demetrius, was here destroyed 
by a storm.” It then became famous chiefly through the 
victory, which was here gained by the unwarlike Ptolemy 
Philopater over Antiochus the Great, and which resulted in 
the loss of Palestine and Phoenicia by the latter.“ In the 
year 193 the marriage of Ptolemy Philopater with Cleopatra, 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, was celebrated here.“ In 
the beginning of the first century before Christ Raphia was 
conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Joseph. Anit. xiii. 13. 3; 
Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2; comp. Anitt. xiii. 15. 4), was afterwards, like 
the neighbouring towns, separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
district and was rebuilt by Gabinius (Anti. xiv. 5. 3; Bell. 
Jud. i. 8. 4). Hence the coins of Raphia, of the imperial 
age (from Commodus to Philip the Arabian), have an era 
commencing with the refoundation by Gabinius (57 3.c.).4 

89 Diodor. xx. 74 calls Raphia dvomposcpmsoroy nak revayaon 

40 Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 18. 68. Ptolem. (ed. Nobbe), v. 16. 6. Comp. 
also, Strabo, xvi. 2. 31; Itinerar. Antonini (ed. Parthey et Pinder, 1848), 
p- 69. Sozomenus, Hist. eccl. vii. 15. Hierocles, Synecdemus (ed. Parthey, 
1866), p. 44. Reland, Palaestina, p. 967 sq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xiv. 138 
sqq., xvi. 39. Raumer, Palistina, p. 219. Guérin, Judée, ii. 233-235. Le 
Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 630. 

41 Polyb. v. 80: Ilparn trav xara Kolanv Zuplav xorcov as mpos tH» 
Alyurrov. Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 11. 5: tore d8 4 wears aden Buplas d&pyn. 

42 Friedr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? (1881), p. 291. 

48 Diodor. xx. 74. Droysen, Gesch, des Hellenismus (2nd ed.), ii. 2. 147. 
Stark, Gaza, p. 358. 

44 The battle is fully described Polyb. v. 82-86. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 
382-386. 

44, Livius, xxxv. 13. 

45 This rhay now be considered as certain, though Noris and Eckhel 


still hesitate, whether the era of Pompey or of Gabinius was to be 
accepted. See Noris, Annus et epochae Syromacedonum, v. 4. 2 (ed. Lips. p. 
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It seems hence to have been in the possession of the Herodian 
princes. 

2. Gaza, Tata, Hebr. 7," the ancient and important city 
of the Philstines, so often mentioned in the Old Testament.” 
Herodotus knows it by the name of Kadévris, and remarks, 
that it is not much smaller than Sardis.“* Already in the 
times of Persian supremacy it must—as the coins testify— 
have been in active intercourse with Greece.“’ In the time of 
Alexander the Great it was next to Tyre the most important 
fortress on the Philistinian-Phoenician coast. Alexander did 
not take it till after a three months’ troublesome siege (332 
B.c.).% After that time it became more and more a Greek 


515-521). Eckhel, Doctrina numorum, iii. 454 sq. Mionnet, Description 
de médailles, v. 551 sq.; Suppl. vili. 8376 sq.; Kenner, Die Miinzsammlung 
des Stifts St. Florian in Ober-Oesterreich (1871), pp. 179-182, Plate vi. n. 
17-18. De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 237-240, pl. xii. n. 
7-9. Stark, Gaza, p. 515. 

46 On the Hebrew form, comp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tas éxaydn xal “Ala* 
wool peeps viv Spor” Alay abryy xaAovary. 

47 See Reland, Palaestina, pp. 787-800. Robinson’s Palestine, ii. pp. 
36-43. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 45-65. Raumer, Palédstina, pp. 192-194. 
Winer, RWB. s.v. Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. iv. 671-674. 
Sepp, Jerusalem und das heilige Land, 2nd ed. ii. 617 sqq. Guérin, Judé, ii. 
178-211, 219-221. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, iii. 234 sq., 248-251, and pl. xix. of the large English chart. 
Gatt, Bemerkungen tiber Gaza und seine Umgebung (Zeitschr. des deutschen 
Pal. Ver. vii. 1-14). For the history, see especially Stark, Gaza. Also 
Alb. v. Hormann, Gaza, Stadt, Umgebung und Geschichte, 1876 (Progr. des 
Knabenseminars der Didcese Brixen zu Rothholz, see the notice in Zeitschr. 
f. die ésterreich. Gymnasien, 1877, p. 142 sq.). 

472 Herodot. ii. 159, iii. 5: Sepdiwv ob xorrg erceaaovos. 

47> Comp. on these exceedingly interesting coins the learned article of 
Six, Observations sur les monnaies phéniciennes (Numismatic Chronicle, 
new series, vol. xvii. 1877, pp. 177-241; on Gaza, pp. 221-239). The 
coins have partly Greek, partly Phoenician inscriptions. The name of the 
town (ty or TY) is to be seen at all events on several of them. Their 
most interesting feature however is, that they are coined according to an 
Athenian standard and with Athenian types, evidently for commerce with 
Greece. It is probable, that genuine Athenian coins first came to Palestine 
in the period of the hegemony of Athens in the fifth century before Christ, 
and that henceforth others were coined after their pattern. See Six, as 
above, pp. 230 sq., 234-236. 

48 The two months’ duration of this siege is testified by Diodor. xvii. 48 
and Josephus, Antt, xi. 8,3,4. Comp. also Arrian, ii. 26, 27. Curtius, iv. 6, 
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town.” The contests of Ptolemy Lagos with the other 
Diadochoi for the possession of Coelesyria of course affected 
Gaza in the highest degree. In 315 B.c. it was conquered 
by Antigonus.” In 312 it again fell into the hands of 
Ptolemy in consequence of his victory gained at Gaza over 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus.” In the same year how- 
ever he renounced the possession of Coelesyria, and on his 
retreat had the most important fortresses, Gaza among them, 
demolished.” The sovereignty over these districts changed 
several times during the decades next following, till at 
length they were for a longer period in the possession of the 
Ptolemies about 240 B.c. In the years 218--217 Gaza, like 
the rest of Syria, was temporarily in the possession of 
Antiochus the Great.” Twenty years later Coelesyria came 
permanently under the dominion of the Seleucidae through 
the victory of Antiochus the Great at Panias (198 B.c.). 
Gaza also must then have been conquered after a difficult 
siege, to which indeed we have only allusions in Polybius.™ 
The sway of the Seleucidae is evidenced among other things by 
a coin of Demetrius I. (Soter) minted at Gaza.” During the 
contests in the Syrian kingdom between Demetrius II. (Nicator) 
and Antiochus VI. respecting Trypho (145-143 B.c.), Gaza 
refusing to join the party of Antiochus, was besieged by 


and Plutarch. Alexander, 25. Polyb. xvi. 40 (= ed. Hultsch, xvi. 224). 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, 2nd ed. i. 1, 297-301. Stark, Gaza, pp. 
236-244. 

49 It is expressly designated a wears Eaanvis, Joseph. Anit. xvii. 11. 4; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3. 

50 Diodor. xix. 59. Droysen, ii. 2.11. Stark, p. 350. 

51 Diodor. xix. 84. On the battle, Droysen, ii. 2. 42 sqq. Stark, pp. 
351-354. 

52 Diodor: xix. 93: xaréonawe res &EiAoyuraroes TOY KEXPUTNMEVOY TOAEOY, 
"Anny wey tis Dorvinng Supiees, lowny d¢ nel Samepesev nol Valov ris 
Svpias. Comp. Stark, p. 355 sq. 

58 Polyb. v. 80. Stark, pp. 382-385. 

54 Polyb. xvi. 18, xvi. 40 (ed. Hultsch, xvi. 22%), xxix. 6* (ed. Hultsch, 
xxix. 12). Stark, p. 204 sq. 

55 Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, Seleucid 
kings of Syria (1878), p. 47. 
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Jonathan the Maccabee in concert with him, and its environs 
laid waste, whereupon it gave up its opposition and delivered 
hostages to Jonathan as a pledge of its adherence to 
Antiochus. With respect to the constitution of Gaza at 
this time we learn incidentally, that it had a council of 500 
members.” About the year 96 Bc. Gaza as well as the 
neighbouring cities of Raphia and Anthedon fell into the 
hands of Alexander Jannaeus. Alexander conquered it after 
a siege of one year, though at last only through treachery, and 
abandoned the city and its inhabitants to destruction (Joseph. 
Antt. xiii. 13. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2; comp. Antt. xiii. 15. 4. 
Stark, p. 499 sqq.). When Pompey conquered Syria, Gaza 
also—so far as its existence can be then spoken of—obtained 
its freedom (Ant. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7. 7). The newly 
built town consequently began a new era from the time of 
Pompey (52 B.c.).% The rebuilding itself did not take place 
till the time of Gabinius (Antt. xv. 5. 3). Probably the 
ancient Gaza was then forsaken and the new town built 
somewhat farther southwards.” In the year 30 Bc. Gaza 


561 Macc. xi. 61, 62. Joseph. Arntt. xiii. 5. 5. Stark, p. 492. No 
conquest of Gaza took place in the Maccabean period. For in the passage 
1 Mace. xiii. 43-48 we must read Gazara. 

57 Joseph. Anti. xiii. 13. 3. 

58 On the era of Gaza, comp. Noris, Annus et epochae Syromaced. v. 2, 8 
(ed. Lips. pp. 476-502). Eckhel, Doct. Num. iii. 448-454. Ideler, Handb. 
der Chronol. i. 474 sq. Stark, Gaza, pp.513-515. The coins in Mionnet, vy. 
535-549; Suppl. viii. 371-375. De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, pp. 209-233, pl. xi. The Chronicon paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 352) 
remarks on Olymp. 179. 4 = 61 B.c.: ’ Evreddev TaCcios rove evrav xpdvovs 
eép:Ooverv. Hence Noris and Eckhel place the beginning of the era in the 
year 61 B.c. According however to Ideler and Stark, the year 62 must 
according to the coins be regarded as the starting-point of the era. 

5 On the distinction between Old and New Gaza, comp. especially 
Stark, pp. 352 sq., 509-518. The town near which Ptolemy Lagos conquered 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, 312 B.c., is expressly called Old Gaza by Diodorus 
and Porphyry ; see Diodor. xix. 80 (rjv rarasdv Tefev); Porphyry in the 
fragment in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. col. 249-250 (according to the 
Armenian veterem G'azam, in Greek in Syncellus, aaciyeov, or as Gutschmid 
reads IlaaasyaCnv). It is to just this Old Gaza that the notice of Strabo, 
that Gaza was destroyed by Alexander and has since lain waste, refers ; 
Strabo, xvi. 2. 30, p. 759: xarsomaouivn 0 dd’ AnrsZavdpov xal wévovea 
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came under the authority of Herod the Great (Antt. xv. 7. 3; 
Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3). After his death it was again added to 
the province of Syria (Anéé. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3). 
With this agrees the fact, that the imperial coins of Gaza do 
not begin till after the death of Herod the Great. The 
oldest known are two coins of Augustus of the years 63 and 
66 aer. Gaz.” In the time of Claudius, Gaza is spoken of as 
an important city by the geographer Mela. In ap. 66 it 
was attacked and destroyed by the rebellious Jews (Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). This must however have been a very 
partial destruction. For so strong a fortress could not 
have been actually destroyed by a band of insurrectionary 


gpnwos. [The remark in Acts viii. 26: airy éorly eonmos, is on the con- 
trary not in point here, because evry there more probably refers to éd¢¢. ] 
Strabo is indeed so far mistaken, that he seems to know nothing of New 
Gaza, his remark being based upon the statement of an older geographer, in 
whose time New Gaza did not as yet exist. The existence of a New Gaza, 
somewhat to the south of Old Gaza, is however chiefly evidenced by an 
anonymous geographical fragment (Azmosracmaria tive yewypeQine, ed. 
Hudson [in the appendix to his edition of Dionysius Perieget., Geographiae 
vet. scriptores Graect minores, vol. iv., Oxon. 1717], p. 39: werd ra 
“Pwvoxcpoupay vee Vala xeirast rons ovow nal airy ei0’ 4 Eonuos Lala, ira 4 
*Acxaawy xéris) and by Hieronymus (Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 125: 
antiquae civitatis locum vix fundamentorum praebere vestigia, hanc autem 
quae nunc cernitur, in alio loco pro illa, quae conruit, aedificatam). If 
then the local distinction of Old and New Gaza is beyond question, we must 
also with Stark consider it most probable, that the foundation of New 
Gaza must be referred to Gabinius. For an entire destruction of Old Gaza 
did not, as Strabo seems to suppose, result from its conquest by Alexander 
the Great, but from that by Alexander Jannaeus. For the rest both Old 
and New Gaza lay twenty stadia inland (see on Old Gaza, Arrian, II. 26; on 
New Gaza, Sozom. Hist. eccl. v. 3; Strabo, p. 759, erroneously seven 
stadia, Antoninus Martyr, c. 33, mil. pass.). From both too must be 
distinguished the port of Gaza, which indeed remained the same for both, 
TaCatov rsenv, Strabo, p. 759; Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 2. This port was raised 
to a city under the name of Kavoravrese by Constantine the Great (Euseb. 
Vita Constantin. iv. 38; Sozomenus, Hist. eccl. ii. 5), but lost this name 
again together with the rights of a city through Julian and was afterwards 
called again only Maiovycés (=: seaport town) ; see Sozom. Hist. eccl. v. 3. 
Marci Diaconi Vita Porphyrit, ed. Haupt (an article of the Berlin Acad. 
1874), c. 57. Antoninus Martyr, c. 33. Reland, p. 791 sqq. Stark, p. 513. 
Kuhn, ii. 363. QGuérin, Judée, ii, 219-221. 
60 Kckhel, iii. 453 sq. Mionnet, v. 586.. De Saulcy, p. 218. 
61 Mela, i. 11: in Palaestina est ingens et munita admodum Gaza. 
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Jews. Coins too of the years 130, 132, 135 aer. Gaza. 
(= av. 68/69, 70/71, 73/74) testify to the lasting pro- 
sperity of the city.” Special tokens of favour seem to have 
been bestowed upon it by Hadrian.* It is called on an 
inscription of the time of Gordian (A.D. 238-244) tepa Kai 
dovros kab avrovomos.* It must have subsequently become 
a Roman colony.” Eusebius speaks of it as a dus 
érionuos. And this too it remained for a considerable 
period.” The independence of these great cities is shown 
in perhaps the most striking manner by the fact, that 
Gaza as well as Ascalon, Tyre and Sidon had each its own 
calendar.® 

3. Anthedon,’AvOnSav, situate on the sea, erroneously called 
an inland town by Pliny,” was according to Sozomen only 
twenty stadia from Gaza, probably in a northerly (north- 
westerly) direction.” Its very name shows it to have been 


62 Mionnet, v. 537 sq.; Suppl. viii. 372. De Saulcy, p. 214. 

68 The coins of Hadrian’s time have a new Hadrianic era as well as the 
usual town era. The Chronicon paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 474) mentions 
besides a mavnyupic ’Adpsevy, as celebrated since the time of Hadrian. See 
Stark, p. 550. 

84 Corp. Inser. Grraec. n. 5892. Comp. Stark, p. 554 sq. 

65 Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1904: Koarwvias Tans. 
The mention also of a Gazensis Duumvir by Jerome, Vita Hilarionis, c. 20 
(Vallarsi, ii. 22), points to a Roman municipal constitution. Comp. 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, i. 429. 

86 Huseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 242. 

67 Antoninus Martyr (about A.D. 570, De locis sanctis, c. 33; Tobler et 
Molinier, IJtinera, i. 109): Gaza autem civitas est splendida, deliciosa, 
homines in ea honestissimi, omni liberalitate decori, amatores peregrinorum. 

88 See on the whole, Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, i. 410 sq., 484 sq., 
438 sq. On Gaza also, Noris, v. 2 (ed. Lips. p. 476 sqq.). Stark, p. 517 sq. 

69 Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 18. 68: intus Anthedon. That it was on the coast 
is however certain from the unanimous testimony of all other authors; see 
Joseph. Antt. xiii. 15. 4, xviii. 6.3; Bell. Jud. i. 21.8; Ptolem. v. 16. 2; 
Steph. Byz. s.v.; Sozomenus, Hist. eccl. v. 9. See on the subject in 
general, Reland, Palaestina, pp. 566-568. Raumer, Paldstina, p. 171. 
Pauly’s Real-Encycl. i. 1. 1087 sq. Guérin, Judée, ii. 215-218. Le Quien, 
Oriens christianus, iii. 631. 

682 Sozomenus, v. 9. Anthedon is according to Joseph. Antt. xiii, 15. 4 
generally placed south of Gaza. But the majority of the passages from 
Josephus speak of it as north of Gaza (Antt. xv. 7 3; Bell. Jud. i, 4. 2, 20 
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founded in the Greek period. It is first mentioned in the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, who conquered it about the same 
time as Raphia (Joseph. Andit. xiii. 13.3; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2; 
comp. Antt. xiii. 15. 4). Like the other coast towns it was 
undoubtedly retaken from the Jews by Pompey. Gabinius 
rebuilt it (Amit. xiv. 5. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). Augustus 
bestowed it on Herod (Anti. xv. 7. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3), 
who again restored it and gave it the name of Agrippias or 
Agrippeion in honour of Agrippa (Anté. xiii. 13. 3; Bell. Jud. 
i 4. 2, 21. 8). It is not expressly mentioned in the parti- 
tion of Herod’s inheritance. Hence it is uncertain whether, 
like its neighbour Gaza, it was united to the province of 
Syria, or passed like Joppa and Caesarea to Archelaus (see 
Stark, p. 542 sq.). In the latter case it would have shared 
the fate of the rest of Judaea and therefore have come, after 
the deposition of Archelaus, under Roman procurators and 
have been from A.D. 41-44 under the rule of King Agrippa. 
The existence of a coin of Anthedon with the name of Agrippa 
would give evidence of the latter, if its reading were certain.” 
At the beginning of the Jewish war Anthedon was attacked 
and partially devastated by the revolted Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 
18. 1). The name Agrippias was never naturalized ; Josephus 
already and all subsequent authors call it Anthedon again.” 
On coins too only this name occurs.” 


3, ii, 18. 1) ; so too Plinius, v. 13. 68. The note of Theodosius is decisive 
for its lying between Gaza and Ascalon ; Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae (ed. 
Gildemeister, 1882), § 18: inter Ascalonam et Gazam civitates duae, id est 
Anthedon et Maioma. Rightly therefore has Gatt (Zettschr. des Deutschen 
Paliistina-Vereins, vii. 1884, pp. 5-7) identified the ruins of el-Blachije, 
one league north-west of Gaza, for which a native gave him the name of 
Teda, with Anthedon. Comp. also the remarks of Néldeke and Gilde- 
meister, Zettschr. d. DPV. vii. 140-142. 

70 The coins in Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 364. Against the correctness of the 
reading see Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), p. 134. 

71 So Plinius, Ptolemaeus, Steph. Byz., Sozomenus in the passages cited ; 
Hierocles, Synecd. p. 44; the Acts of the Councils in Le Quien, as above. 
The isolated assertion of Tzetzes (in Reland, p. 567), that the former 
Anthedon is “now ” called Agrippias, is based upon Josephus only. 

72 Eckhel, Doctr. Num. iii. 448 sq. Mionnet, Descript. v. 522 sq. ; Suppl 
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4, Ascalon,’ Ackdnov, Hebr. Hopes, was like Gaza an impor- 
tant town of the Philistines, repeatedly mentioned in the Old 
Testament and also already known to Herodotus.” The present 
Ascalon lies close to the sea, and Ptolemy also mentions 
Ascalon as a coast town. But the old town must have lain 
inland, if ever so little, since even in the sixth century after 
Christ Ascalon and Majuma Ascalonis are distinguished.” 
In the Persian period Ascalon belonged to the Tyrians.” 
Coins of Alexander the Great coined at Ascalon mark the 
commencement of the Hellenistic period. Like all Palestine 
and Phoenicia it was in the third century before Christ under 
the dominion of the Ptolemies, and had consequently to pay 
them yearly tribute.” With Antiochus III. began its subjec- 


viii. 364. De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 234-236, pl. xii. 
n. 1-4, All three indeed give also coins with the legend ’Aypaztov. But 
these do not belong to Anthedon ; see Stark, p. 515. 

73 Herodot. i. 105. See on Ascalon in general, Reland, Palaestina, pp. 
586-596. Winer, RWB., and Pauly, Real-Enc. s.v. Ritter, Erdkunde, 
xvi. 70-89. Raumer, Paldst. p. 173 sq. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung nach 
Paldstina (1859), pp. 32-44. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 599 sqq. 
Guérin, Judée, ii. 135-149, 153-171. Guthe, Die Ruinen Askalon’s, with a 
plan (Zeitschr. d. deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, ii. 164 sqq.). The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, iii. 237-247 (with 
a plan), also plate xix. of the large English chart. 

74 Ptolem. v. 16. 2. 

7> Antoninus Martyr, c. 33 (in Tobler and Molinier, Jtinera, i. 109): 
Ascalonem . .. In proximo civitatis Maiuma Ascalonis. In a.p. 518 a 
bishop of Ascalon and a bishop of Majuma Ascalonis are mentioned con- 
temporaneously ; see Le Quien, Oriens christ. ili. 602 sq. Kuhn, ii. 363. 

76 Scylax in Geographi graeci minores, ed. Miller, i. 79: ’Acxcawy wérsc 
Tuplav xoel Beolrce. Movers (Phonicier, ii. 2. 177 sq.) insists on referring 
this notice only to the harbour of Ascalon (Majuma Ascalonis) which he 
considers to be a foundation of the Tyrians. But this lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town (see the preceding note) and could hardly have 
been in the possession of any, who did not own the town itself. It is on 
the contrary to be supposed, that Ascalon was, in the Persian period (to 
which the statements of Scylax refer) under the rule of the Tyrians as 
Joppa and Dora were under that of the Sidonians. 

76a J, Miiller, Numismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand (1855), p. 808, planches, 
n, 1472 sqq. The coins communicated by Mionnet, i, 522, Suppl. iii. 199, 
belong, according to Miiller, p. 267, to the town of Aspendos in Pamphylia. 

17 Joseph. Antt. xii. 4. 5 ; see above, p. 52 sq. If it is correct, that a coin 
of Antiochus, coined at Ascalon, is in existence (as Mionnet, v. 8, No. 59, 
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tion to the Seleucidae, which is also evidenced by Ascalonian 
Seleucid coins from Antiochus III. to Antiochus IX.” Ascalon 
was able by prudent concessions to protect itself against the 
increasing power of the Jews. The Maccabaean Jonathan did 
indeed march twice against the town, but was on both occasions 
pacified by a respectful welcome on the part of the inhabit- 
ants.” Ascalon was also the only coast town, which remained 
unmolested by Alexander Jannaeus. It was able in the year 
104 B.c. to attain to independence and thenceforth began a 
computation of time of its own, which it made use of even in 
the times of the Roman Empire.” The Romans acknowledged its 
independence at least formally." Besides the usual era of the 
year 104 Bc. another of 57 B.c. occurs in several instances, 
which proves that Ascalon was favoured by Gabinius.” On 
some of the coins of Ascalon the heads have been taken for 


states), Ascalon must at that time have been under Syrian sway. But 
comp. on the other side, Stark, Gaza, p. 476; Droysen, iii. 1. 274. 

78 Mionnet describes Ascalonian coins of Antiochus III. and IV., of Trypho 
and Antiochus VIII. (Descript. de médailles, v. p. 25, No. 219, pp. 38, 72, 
No. 625, p. 525; Suppl. viii. 366). The catalogue of the British Museum 
gives such of Trypho, Alexander Zebinas, Antiochus VIII. and IX. (Gardner, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins, Seleucid Kings, 1878, pp. 68, 69, 81-88, 91) ; 
de Sauley, one of Trypho (Mélanges de Numismatique, vol. ii. 1877, p. 
82 sq.). See on the subject generally, Stark, Gaza, pp. 474-477. 

79 1 Mace. x. 86 and xi. 60. Stark, Gaza, pp. 490 sq,, 492. 

80 See on the era 104 B.c., Chron. paschale on Olymp. 169. 1=104 B.c. 
(ed. Dindorf, i. 8346): "Aoxaraviras rods tavray xpovovs evrevbev cbpsdmovor. 
Hieron. Chron. ad ann, Abrah. 2295 (in Euseb. Chron., ed Schoene, 
ii. 185): The second year of Probus (1030 a.v.c.)=380 aer. Ascal. 
Noris, Annus et epochae, v. 4.1 (ed. Lips. pp. 503-515). Eckhel, Doctr. 
Num. iii. 444-447. Coins in Mionnet, Deser. v. 523-533 ; Suppl. viii. 365- 
370. De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, pp. 178-208, 406, pl. ix. x. 
The same, Mélanges de Numismatique, vol. ii, 1877, pp. 148-152. 

81 Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 18. 68: oppidum Ascalo liberum. In the earlier 
imperial ‘period (down to the middle of the 2nd century after Christ) 
Ascalon used autonomic as well as imperial coins, the former however of 
only the smallest kind and least value ; see de Saulcy, p. 187. 

82 The double date 56 and 102 is found on a coin of Augustus. On 
another (in de Saulcy, p. 189, No. 8), 55 and 102. The year 102 is 
according to the usual era of Ascalon 3/2 B.c. If however this, according 
to the second era=55/56, then the year 1 of this latter era=57 B.C. (not 
58, as was before supposed on the strength of the coin of the year 56), 
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those of Cleopatra and a Ptolemy, which would point to 
their sovereignty or claims to sovereignty over this region.” 
Ascalon was never in the possession of Herod and his 
successors, although it was indeed adorned with public 
buildings by Herod, who seems also to have had a palace 
there, which after his death passed into the possession of his 
sister Salome.* The ancient enmity of the Jews and Asca- 
lonians made the breaking out of the Jewish war in A.D. 66 
fatal for both. At first Ascalon was devastated by the 
Jews ;® then the Ascalonians put to death all the Jews 
dwelling in their city, 1500 in number;® finally, the Jews 
made a second attack upon the town, which was indeed easily 
repelled by the Roman garrison stationed there.” Ascalon 
long remained a flourishing Hellenistic city with celebrated 
religious rites and games.® Many individuals famous in Greek 
literature were natives of this town.” 

5. Azotus,”Afwros, or Ashdod, Hebr. TiS, like Gaza and 
Ascalon, an old Philistine town frequently mentioned in the Old 


82a De Saulcy, Note sur quelques monnaies inédites d’Ascalon (Revue 
Numismatique, 1874, pp. 124-135). Feuardent, the same, pp. 184-194. 
Comp. Bursian’s philol. Jahresbericht, vii. 467 sq. 

83 Joseph. Bell. Jud. i, 21. 11. 

84 Joseph. Antt. xvii. 11. 5; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 8. Comp. Stark, p. 542. 
On the question, whether Herod was born at Ascalon, see above, § 12. 
De Saulcy thinks the use of certain supposed Jewish symbols (two cornu- 
copias crossing each other with a lemon (?) in the middle) upon certain 
coins of Ascalon of the time of Augustus must be referred to the influence 
of Herod ; see his Note sur quelques monnaies d’Ascalon, in the Annuaire de 
la Société Frangaise de Numismatique et d’ Archéologie, iii. 258-258. 

85 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1. 86 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 5. 

87 Joseph. Bell, Jud. iii. 2. 1,2. On the enmity of the Ascalonians to the 
Jews, see also Philo, ii. 576, ed. Mangey. 

88 The games are mentioned in the inscription Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 
4472; Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1839 (comp. above, 
p. 24.sq.). Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 11 mentions Caesarea, Eleuthero- 
polis, Neapolis, Ascalon and Gaza as the most important towns of Palestine, 
To this very day ‘‘the ruins of Ascalon and Kaisarieh are the most 
considerable on the whole coast from Ghaseh to Bérit” (Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, p. 44). 

89 Steph. Byz. s.v. reckons four philosophers, two grammarians, and twe 
historians of Ascalon (comp. above, p. 25); and the catalogue is not yet 
complete (see Reland, p. 594). 
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Testament and already known to Herodotus.” Ptolemy speaks 
of it as a coast town;* Josephus at one time as a coast, at 
another as an inland town.” The latter is more accurate, for it 
lay, as the present Asdud does, more than a league inland, on 
which account "Afwtos mapddtos is in Christian times dis- 
tinguished from "Afwros peodyetos.2 The district of Azotus 
is frequently mentioned in the Books of the Maccabees; but 
no certain conclusions can be drawn therefrom as to its extent.” 
Nor are any further details of its fate under the Ptolemies and 
Seleucidae known.™* At the time of the rising of the Macca- 
bees Azotus was unable to maintain itself against Jewish supre- 
macy. Judas already destroyed its altars and images (1 Mace. 
v.68). Jonathan, however, devastated the city, together with its 
temple of Dagon, by fire (1 Macc. x. 84, xi. 4). At the time of 
Alexander Jannaeus the city, or rather its ruins, belonged to 
the Jewish region (Joseph. Antt. vill. 15. 4). Pompey again 
separated it from this latter, and made it a free town (Ant. xiv. 
4.4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). But the ruined city was not restored 
till Gabinius (Ant. xiv. 5. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). It possibly 
came, together with the other maritime towns, under the 
dominion of Herod (8.c. 30), from whom it passed after his 
death to his sister Salome (Anit. xvii. 8. 1, 11. 53; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 6. 3). Whether, like Jamnia, it fell after her death to the 

90 Herodot. ii. 157. See on the subject generally, Reland, Palaestina, 
pp. 606-609. Winer, RWB., s.v. Asdod. Pauly, Reul-Ene. i. 2. 2208 sq. 
Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 94-100. Raumer, Paldst. p. 174; Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung, pp. 26-32. Guérin, Judée, ii. 70-78; The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 409 sq., 421 sqq., also sheet 
xvi. of the large English chart. 

. 91 Ptolem. 

92 As a coast town, Anitt. xiii. 15. 4; as an inland town, Anitt. xiv. 4.4; 
Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7; comp. Kuhn, ii. 362, 364. 

* % Hierdclis, Synecdemus, ed. Parthey (1866), p. 48. 

941 Mace. xiv. 34, xvi. 10. 

944 On two interesting coins of Asdod, probably of the first Diadochian 
period, see Georg Hoffmann in Sallet’s Zeitschr. fiir Numismatik, vol. ix. 
1882, p. 96 sq. The superscription of the coins is Hebrew, bnt in Greek 
characters. On the one is IP ASAQNA AINA, «ec. AYDN WIWN Wy (the 


strong city of Ashdod); on the other IP AS IPOM H, i.e. probably the 
city of Ashdod in the eighth year of Hirom (the king of the city). 
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Empress Livia-is not quite certain, since Azotus is not expressly 
named (Antt. xviii. 2.2; Bell. Jud. ii. 9.1). It is probable 
that a considerable portion of its population was Jewish, on 
which account Vespasian was obliged, during the Jewish war, 
to place a garrison in it (Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 2). Coins of Azotus 
during the Roman period seem not to have been preserved.” 
6. Jamnia, Idpveva, in the Old Testament Jabneh, 722 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6), under which name it frequently occurs in 
Rabbinic literature.* Jamnia, like Azotus, is sometimes called 
a maritime, sometimes an inland town,” for it lay consider- 
ably inland, but had a port. Both are correctly distinguished 
by Pliny and Ptolemy. There is express testimony that 
Jamnia had a district.** According to Strabo, it was so 
densely populated that Jamnia and its neighbourhood were 
able to furnish 40,000 fighting men.” In the Maccabaean 
period Jamnia was—at least according to the second Book of 
the Maccabees — attacked by Judas, and its port together 
with the fleet burnt.’ The town itself however did not 


%5 The coins with the legend Tuy Acwriay, which older numismatics 
have referred to this town (Hckhel, iii. 448; Mionnet, v. 534; Suppl. 
viii. 370), are rightly denied to belong to it by de Sauley (Numism. p. 
282 sq.), even on account of the ¢ instead of ¢ [also in the Pseudo-Aristeas 
Acariay xyapay is, according to Mor. Schmid in Merx’s Archiv, i. 275, 6, the 
correct reading, instead of ’AZariav xapav]. 

96 Mishna, Shekalim i. 4; Rosh hashana ii. 8, 9, iv. 1,2; Kethuboth iv. 6 ; 
Sanhedrin xi. 4; Edujoth ii. 4; Aboth iv. 4; Bechoroth iv. 5, vi. 8; 
Kelim v. 4; Para vii. 6. For the passages of the Tosefta, see the index 
to Zuckermandel’s edition (1882). Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, 
1868, pp. 73-76. 

97 Maritime town, Antt. xviii. 15.4. Inland town, Antt, iv. 4.4; Bell, 
Jud. i. 7.7; comp. Kuhn, ii. 362 sq. 

98 Plinius, H. N. v.13. 68: Jamneae duae, altera intus. Ptolem. v. 16.2: 
Iapverrav Arseny; V. 16. 6: “Iewvesce, See generally, Reland, p. 823 sq. 
Winer, RWB., s.v. ““Jabne.” Pauly, Real-Enc. iv.17. Raumer, p. 208 sq. 
Ritter, xvi. 125 sq. Tobler, Dritte Wanderung, pp. 20-25. Guérin, Judée, 
ii, 58-65. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, 
ii, 414, 441-433 ; also sheet xvi. of the large English chart. 

9 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 5: "Lapvese nol lorn ray reptolnav &Qnyortyres. 

400 Strabo, xvi. p. 759, Strabo here indeed erroneously calls Jamnia 
R Kapen. 

101 2 Mace. xii. 8 8q., 40; comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 487. 
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come into the possession of the Jews either then, or, as 
Josephus asserts, under Simon.’” It was not till Alexander 
Jannaeus that it formed a portion of the Jewish territory (Antt. 
xii. 15. 4). Pompey again separated it from the latter (Antt. 
xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7.7), Gabinius restored it. Like Azotus, 
Jamnia must also have come into the possession of Herod, 
since it was left by him to his sister Salome (Antz. xvii. 8. 1, 
11.5; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3). The Empress Livia received it 
from the latter (Anit. xviii. 2. 2; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 1), and after 
her death it seems to have become a private possession of 
Tiberius (Anét. xviii. 6. 3; see above, p. 55). The population 
was then a mixed one of Jews and heathen, but with a pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish element.’% This explains the fact, 
that Vespasian twice found himself obliged to garrison the 
city,* and that Jamnia, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
soon became a headquarter of Jewish learning. 

7. Joppa, ’Iorn or “Ioan,” Hebr. i5'7° the present Jaffa. 


102 Joseph. Antt. xiii. 6. 6; Bell. Jud. i. 2. 2. See, on the other hand, 
1 Mace. x. 69, xv. 40. 

108 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 30 (Mang. ii. 575): ravrny psyadss oixovow 
of wAslovg mecv “Lovdaios, erepos 02 tives AACDVACL waostcPbaptvres hard TAD 
TAnooxapav, of Trois Tpdmov river wvOiyevéosy dyTeg MéTOIHOL, Hand nal Tpey- 
mare repixovaly, del ts mepaavovtes tay watplav Lovdalosg. Philo, indeed, 
by here assigning the part of natives to the Jews, and that of metotkoi to 
the heathen, reverses the true order of things. For even in the Maccabaean 
period Jamnia was a chiefly heathen city, nor was it till afterwards that its 
Jewish element increased. 

104 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 2, 8. 1. 

105 The orthography fluctuates. In the texts of non-biblical authors the 
form *Iéxn, which is required by Greek grammarians, is preferred (see 
Movers, Phénicier, ii. 2.176, note 73. Mendelssohn in Ritschl’s Acta societ. 
philol. Lips. vol. v. p. 104) and corroborated by the usage of poets 
(Alexander Ephesius in Steph. Byz., ed. Meineke, p. 255: Adpos 7 dyxlards 
t loxn rpovxovan barcaans, also Dionys. Perieg. in Miller, Geogr. gr. min. 
i160: oie? “Ioarny xal Talay Ennidx 7 évvetovor). The biblical manu- 
scripts, on the contrary, have, as it appears, universally ’Iéxaz, whether in 
the Old or New Testament (1 Maccabees and Acts). Of the few coins that 
have been preserved some have one, some the other form. The Greek ’Iéxn 
is related to ip’ as”Axy is to jay, But it might also arise from the form °5° 
(concluding with Jod), as the name is given on the inscription of Eschmun- 
azar. See Schlottmann, Die Inschrift Eschmunazars (1868), p. 150 sqq. 

1% Josh. xix. 46; Jonah i, 3; 2 Chron. ii, 15; Hara iii. 7. Mislna, 
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The special importance of Joppa is found in the fact that it 
was comparatively the best harbour on the coast of Palestine '” 
It was therefore at almost all periods the chief place of 
debarkation for the interior of Judaea, and its possession, 
especially on the greater development of trade and commerce 
in later times, was almost a vital question for the Jews. In 
the Persian period, and indeed in the time of the Sidonian 
King Eschmunazar, Joppa was granted to the Sidonians by 
the “Lord of Kings,” «.e. by the Persian monarch.” To the 
Greeks it was chiefly known as the scene of the myth of 
Perseus and Andromeda, and is mentioned as such even before 
the time of Alexander the Great by Scylax (see above, p. 15). 
In the Diadochian period it seems to have been an important 
arsenal. When Antigonus wrested Coelesyria from Ptolemy 
Lagos, he was obliged to take Joppa as well as other places 
by force." And when, three years later (312 B.c.), Ptolemy 
Lagos found he could not hold the reconquered region against 
Antigonus, he had Joppa razed on his retreat as one of the 
more important fortresses.” In the time of the Maccabees 


Nedarim iii. 6; Tosefta, Demat i. 11 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 46, 1). 
Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 81 sq. 

107 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 3 indeed describes the harbour as dangerous, 
which it still is. It must, however, have been comparatively the best. 
According to Diodor. i. 13, there was but one safe harbour (ds@ang rcwévec), 
viz. the Pharos of Alexandria from Paraetonium in Libya to Jopa in 
Coelesyria. Strabo too (xvi. p. 759) rightly gives prominence to the import- 
ance of Joppa as a port for Judaea. See especially 1 Mace. xiv. 5. Compare 
on the subject in general, Reland, pp. 864-867. Winer, RWB. Pauly, Real- 
Enc. Schenkel, Bibellex. sv. Ritter, xvi. 574-580. Raumer, p. 204 sq. 
Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 576-637. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), 
i, 1-22. Guérin, Judé, i, 1-22 Badeker-Socin., Paliistina (1st ed.), 
p. 131 sqq., with plan. Schwarz, Jafa und Umgebung, mit Plan (Zeitschr. 
d. deutschen Pal.-Ver, iti. 44 sqq.). The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 254-258, 275-278 ; also sheet xiii, 
of the large English chart. 

1074 See the inscription of Eschmunazar, line 18-19, and Schlottmann, 
as above, pp. 83-147 sqq. The text is best given in the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, vol. i. (1881) pp. 9-20. 

108 Diodor. xix. 59. Comp. Droysen, Hellenismus, ii. 2.11. Stark, Gaza, 
p- 350. 

309 Diodor. xix, 93. Comp. Droysen, ii. 2. 54, Stark, p. 355 sq. 
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the efforts of the Jews were especially directed to obtain 
possession of this important place. It is true that Judas 
Maccabaeus —if the account is quite trustworthy — only 
destroyed the port and fleet of Joppa during a nocturnal 
attack (2 Mace. xii. 3-7). Jonathan however, in the year 
147 or 146 Boc., made a serious assault of the town, in 
consequence of which the inhabitants opened the gates to him 
and forced the Syrian garrison to depart (1 Macc. x. 75, 76). 
Thenceforward the Jews remained with but slight inter- 
mission in possession of the town till the time of Pompey. 
From the same period also must be dated the Judaizing of the 
city. For when, a few years after its conquest by Jonathan, 
the inhabitants showed signs of again surrendering the town 
to the Syrians, Simon, the brother of Jonathan, stationed a 
Jewish garrison in it (1 Mace. xii. 33, 34) and compelled the 
heathen inhabitants to leave the town (1 Macc. xiii 11: 
| é&éBade rods dvtas év avtH).° Simon then enlarged and 
improved the harbour and fortified the town (1 Mace. xiv. 5, 34). 
When the energetic Antiochus VII. (Sidetes) endeavoured 
again to retrench the power of the Jews, the possession of 
Joppa was a main point of dispute. Even while Antiochus 
was contending with Trypho, he demanded from Simon the 
surrender of Joppa (1 Mace. xv. 28-30). The latter however 
declared himself only ready to pay asum of money instead 
(1 Mace. xv. 35). When, some years later, in the beginning 
of the reign of John Hyrcanus, all Palestine was conquered 
and even Jerusalem besieged by Antiochus, it is probable 
that Joppa had already been taken by him. MHe was 
nevertheless satisfied at the conclusion of a peace with the 
payment of a tribute for Joppa (Joseph. Anti. xiii. 8. 3). 
Thus the town continued in the possession of the Jews, and 


110 Comp. Stark, p. 498 sq. A similar procedure was observed towards 
Gazara. 

111 The seizure of Joppa by an Antiochus is assumed in two Roman 
Senatus-consultus, in the latter of which its surrender is commanded him 
by the Roman Senate (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 9. 2, xiv. 10. 22). Perhaps this 
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in later times even the payment of the tribute ceased. There 
is express testimony that Alexander Jannaeus possessed Joppa 
(Antt. xiii. 15.4). This maritime city was however taken by 
Pompey from the Jews, who were thus entirely cut off from 
the sea (Antt. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7.7). Among the favours 
bestowed by Caesar on the Jews one of the most valuable was 
the restoration of Joppa (Antt. xiv. 10. 6). It is not quite 
certain whether Herod held Joppa from the first. At any 
rate, like the other coast towns, it belonged, during the years 
34-30 B.c., to Cleopatra (see above, § 15), and thenceforth to 
Herod (Antt. xv. 7. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3)."% From this time 
it was always united with Judaea proper, and hence passed 
after Herod’s death to Archelaus (Anté. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 6. 3), and was after his deposition under Roman procurators. 
At the beginning of the Jewish war, Joppa was, by reason of 
its mainly Jewish population, a central seat of rebeliion. 
It was destroyed at the very beginning of the war by Cestius 
Gallus (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 10), but soon fortified again and 
conquered a second time by Vespasian (Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2-4). 
From that time it probably again became a chiefly heathen 
town. It is shown by a coin recently discovered, that it was 
also called Flavia, which leads to the inference of its re- 
foundation in the time of Vespasian." Notwithstanding its 
close connection with Judaea, Joppa formed an independent 


explains the striking leniency of Antiochus in the conditions of peace. It 
is however just questionable, whether Antiochus Sidetes is meant. 

112 For further details, see above, § 15. 

118 The Jews having been in possession of Joppa since Caesar, and it 
being expressly said of Joppa, that Herod conquered it when he took 
possession of his kingdom (Anti. xiv. 15.1; Bell. Jud. i. 15. 3, 4), it must 
be supposed that it was his from the beginning of his reign, and that he 
then obtained it again in the year 30, after the short interregnum of 
Cleopatra. The only difficulty is, that at the enlargement of his domains 
in the year 30, Joppa is named, not as a portion of the domains again 
bestowed on Herod, but expressly as among the towns newly bestowed 
vesides these. 

18a Darzicarrére, Sur une monnaie inédite de Joppe (Revue archéologique, 
nouy, série, vol. xiii. 1882, p. 74 8q.). The coin is of the time of Elage 
halus, and bears the inscription: Iowans Dacouses. 
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political community after the manner of Hellenistic towns." 
Of its coins few specimens have been preserved. 

8. Apollonia, *Amodrwvia. An Apollonia between Joppa 
and Caesarea is mentioned by geographers down to the later 
imperial period.“* It occurs only twice in history: at the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus, when it belonged to the Jewish 
region (Joseph. Anéé. xiii. 15. 4), and at the time of Gabinius, 
who restored it (Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). According to the 
statement of distance in the Peutinger table (22 m. p. from 


Caesarea) it must have been situate where the present Arsuf 


is.” Stark’s supposition, that it is identical with Y#fovca, 


is commended by the circumstance, that in Cyrenaica also an 
Apollonia and a Sozusa appear, which are probably identical. 
Sozusa would thus be the town of Apollo Ywryp. The 
name Apollonia makes it probable, that it was founded by 
Seleucus I. in the time of the definitive occupation of Coelesyria 
by the Ptolemies.’” 


114 This appears chiefly from the manner in which Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
iii. 3. 5) mentions Joppa beside Judaea proper: yucl? do "lamvercee noel “Idrn 
Trav wepioixav &@nyovvre:. In Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 4 also, the xaos and 
wrorixves ths Idmrne are mentioned. 

115 Hekhel, Docir. Num. iii. 433. Mionnet, v.499. De Sauley, p. 176 sq., 
pl. ix. n. 3,4. Reichardt, Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, p. 111; and Wiener 
Numismat. Monatshefte, published by Egger, vol. ili. 1867, p. 192. 
Darricarrére, as above. 

116 Plinius, H, N. v. 13. 69. Ptolem. v. 16.2. Tabula Peutinger. Segm. 
ix. Geographus Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey (1860), pp. 83 and 356. 
Guidonis Geogr. in the above-named edition of the Geogr. Ravenn. p. 524. 
Steph. Byz., s.v. "Axoaarwvia, reckons twenty-five towns of this name, 
No. 12 among them: epi cay Kofany Svupiev; No. 18: xerad ’Icarny (this 
being the one now in question) ; No. 20: Suplag xara’ Amwoesav. 

117 See in general, Reland, p. 573. Ritter, xvi. 590. Pauly’s ne. i. 2. 
1308. Kuhn, ii. 362. Guérin, Samarie, ii. 375-382. The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 185, 187-140 (with plan) ; 
also sheet x. of the large English chart. De Sauley, Numismacique, 
p. 110 sq., pl. vi. n. 1, 2. 

118 34¢ovoe in Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p.44. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 452. 
On Sozusa in Cyrenaica, Forbinger, Handb. ii. 829. 

119 Appian. Syr. 57 does not indeed mention our town, but speaks 
of Apollonia as a Macedonian town-name transplanted into Syria by 
Seleucus I. Comp. Stark, as above. 
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9. Straton’s Tower, Xtpdtwvos mipyos, afterwards Caesarea,” 
Like Apollonia, Straton’s Tower may have been a foundation 
of the Hellenistic period, perhaps at first a castle, so called 
after a general of the Ptolemies. It is however possible, that 
it was founded towards the end of the Persian period by a 
Sidonian king of the name of Straton.* Artemidorus, about 
100 Bec. is the first geographical author by whom it is 
mentioned.”? At that period too it first occurs in history, 
being mentioned in the time of Aristobulus L, 104 B.c. (Anti. 
xiii, 11. 2). In the beginning of the reign of Alexander 
Jannaeus, a “ tyrant,” Zoilus was master of Straton’s Tower and 


120 See generally, Reland, pp. 670-678. Raumer, p. 152sq. Winer, 
RWB., and Schenkel’s Bibellex. s.v. Caesarea. Pauly, Real-Ene. ii. 47. 
Kuhn, Die stddt. und biirgerl. Verfassung, ii. 347-350. The same, Ueber 
die Entstehung der Stddte der Alten (1878), pp. 423-483. Ritter, xvi. 598- 
607. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 573 sqq. Guérin, Samarie, ii. 321. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 13-29 
(with plans), also sheet vii. of the English chart. 

121 In Justinian’s Novelle 103 praef. it is said of Caesarea: Kalzo: ye 
apyccle ré tors nal cel osuvy, quine te adryv Srpatav idpvoare rparos, oc 
“Eaacdoos dvaorads yeyovey avrijs olxicrie quinn re Oveornotavos ... ele coy 
Trav Katcepar avriy dvoace wpoonyopiav. The worthlessness of this notice 
is shown already by the gross mistake with respect to Vespasian. As there 
was a Straton’s Island on the Abyssinian coast of the Red Sea (Strabo, xvi. 
p. 770), Straton’s Tower may have been a foundation of the Ptolemies. So 
Stark, Gaza, p. 451. To me however it seems almost more probable, that 
it was founded by the Sidonians. For towards the end of the Persian 
period they were in possession of the nearest towns both northward and 
southward, viz. Dora and Joppa (which see), and therefore presumably of 
the strip of coast also upon which Straton’s Tower was built. Straton 
moreover was the name of one or more of the last kings of Sidon (see 
Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 87, and also Béckh). At any rate its designation as 
mvupyos, tower, is not usual for a town of Hellenistic foundation. Lastly, L. 
Miiller thinks, that a coin of Alexander the Great with the letters 3 may 
be referred to our Straton’s Tower (L. Miiller, Numismatique d’ Alexandre 
le Grand, p. 306, plates, n. 1466), in which case it must already have 
been in existence in the time of Alexander the Great, or at latest in the 
_ Diadochian period (in which also coins of Alexander were issued). All 

this combined favours the view, that it was already founded by the 
Sidonians. 

122 Artemidorus in Steph. Byz. s.v. Adpos (on Artemidorus, see Forbiger, 
Handbuch der alten Geographie, i. 246 sqq., 255 sqq. Pauly’s Enc. S.0.). 
The latest geographer who knows of Straton’s Tower by that name only ia 
Strabo, xvi. p. 758. 
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Dora (Joseph. Anét. xiii. 12.2). He was soon overthrown by 
Alexander Jannaeus (Anté. xiii. 12. 4), and hence Straton’s 
Tower is named among the towns belonging to Alexander 
(Antt. xiii, 15. 4). It obtained its freedom from Pompey 
(Anitt. xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). It was bestowed upon 
Herod by Augustus (Antt. xv. 7. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3), and 
from this period dates the special importance of the town. 
For it was rebuilt on the most magnificent scale by Herod, 
and provided with artificial embankments and an excellent 
harbour (Antt. xv. 9. 6, xvi. 5. 1; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 5-8), 
He called the town Kascdpeca in honour of the emperor, and 
4 Hence on Nero’s coins we 
> The designa- 


the harbour SeBaords Apu." 
meet with Kaicapia 4 mpos XeBacta Aupevs.'” 
tion Kascdpesa SYeBacrn occurs only once.” Elsewhere 
the town is called in distinction from others Kavodpeva 
Stpatavos,'™” and in later times Kasodpeva rhs Tadavorivys.!8 
It quickly attained to great prosperity, and remained for a 
tong period one of the most important towns of Palestine.’ 
After the death of Herod it passed with the rest of Judaea to 


128 Besides the above principal passages, compare also Joseph. Antt. xv. 
8.5. Plinius, v. 13. 69. On the time of its building, see above, §15. On 
its constitution and political position, see especially Kuhn’s above-named 
work. 

124 On the latter, see Antt. xvii. 5.1; Bell. Jud.i, 31. 3. 

125 These coins are fully treated of by Belley in the Mémoires de ? Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, old series, vol. xxvi. 1759, pp. 440-445. 
Comp. also Eckhel, iii. 428 sq. Mionnet, Description, v. 486 sq. De 
Saulcy, Numismatique, p. 116 sq. 

126 Joseph. Anit. xvi.5.1. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 38, ed. Mang. ii. 590. 
The designation Adyotora Kesocpese occurring on an inscription (Corp. 
Inser. Graec. n. 4472=Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1839» 
is an abbreviation of colonia prima Flavia Augusta Caesarea, the official title 
of Caesarea as a colony since Vespasian ; see below, p. 87, and Kuhn, ii. 349. 

‘127 Ptolem. v. 16. 2, viii. 20. 14. Clement. Homil. i. 15, 20, xiii. 7; 
Recogn. i. 12. Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1620 (In- 
scription of Aphrodisias in Caria of the second century after Christ, comp. 
above, p. 24). 

128 Huseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, pp. 207, 250. De martyr. Palestinae, i. 2. 

129 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 9.1. Clement. Recogn. i.12. Apollonius, Tyan. 
epist. xi. (in Epistolographi graeci, ed. Hercher, Paris 1873, Didot). Totius 
orbis descriptio in Miiller, Geogr. gr. minores, ii. 517. Ammian. xiv. p. 11 
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Archelaus (Antt. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3). It after- 
wards continued on all occasions united with Judaea, and 
hence came after the deposition of Archelaus under Roman 
procurators, then under Agrippa I, and then again under 
procurators. Coins of Agrippa I, which were coined in 
Caesarea, are still in existence.”° His otpatnyos in Caesarea 
is incidentally mentioned (Anté. xix. 7.4). It is well known 
that he himself died there (see above, § 18). He was 
hated by the Caesareans for his Judaizing tendencies (Anit. 
xix. 9. 1). The Roman procurators, both before and after the 
reign of Agrippa, took up their abode at Caesarea (see above, 
§ 17°). Hence the town is called in Tacitus, Judaeae caput 
(Tac. Hist. ii. 78). It was also the chief garrison for the 
troops under the command of the procurators, who were for 
the most part composed of natives (see above, p. 65). The 
population being chiefly a heathen one (Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 1), 
though mingled with a considerable Jewish fraction, disputes 
easily occurred, and the more so that both had equal civil 
rights, and had therefore to conduct the affairs of the 
town in common." Neither the Jews nor the heathen 
were satisfied with this state of things. Each of these parties 
claimed the exclusive government of the town. Already 
towards the close of the official career of Felix there were 
sanguinary contests on the subject, in consequence of which 
Nero, whose adviser had been bribed by the heathen party, 
deprived the Jews of their equality of right, and declared the 
heathen sole governors of the town. The exasperation which 
ensued gave the first inducement to the great rising of the 
Jews in A.D. 66 (Antt. xx. 8. 7 and 9; Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 7, 
14. 4, 5). After the breaking out of the war, the Jews, as 
180 Kekhel, iii. 491, 492. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 107, 109. 
The same, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 133, 136. The coins with the legend 
Kasocepetes aovaov are rightly denied by Eckhel to belong to our Caesarea. 
130a The dvdpe¢ of nar’ eZoxdy rijs roAewe, mentioned Acts xxv. 25, must 
according to the context be regarded as. heathen. This however does not 


exclude Jews from a share in the government, but merely corresponds with 
the preponderance of the heathen element testified to by Josephus, 
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the minority, fell victims to the fury of the heathen populace. 
It is said that all the Jewish inhabitants, 20,000 in number, 
were then assassinated in an hour (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1, vii. 8. 
7, ed. Bekker, p. 161). Caesarea was changed by Vespasian 
into a Roman colony, though without the full jus Ttaliewm.*! 
On coins it bears the title col(onia) prima Fl(avia) Aug(usta) 
Caesarensis or Caesarea. To this was added after the time 
of Alexander Severus the title metropolis, or as it is more 
completely given on coins after Decius, metropolis, pr. S. Pal. 
(= provinciae Syriae Palaestinae.? 

10. Dora, Adpa, in Polybius Aodpa, elsewhere also Aapos, 


in Pliny, Dorum,’* Hebr. 75 or 1Ns,* an old Phoenician 


181 Plinius, H. NV. v. 13. 69: Stratonis turris, eadem Caesarea, ab Herode 
rege condita, nunc colonia prima Flavia a Vespasiano imperatore deducta. 
Digest. lib. xv. 8. 7 (from Paulus): Divus Vespasianus Caesarienses colonos 
fecit non adjecto, ut et juris Italici essent, sed tributum his remisit capitis ; 
sed divus Titus etiam solum immune factum interpretatus est. bid. lib. xv. 
1, 6 (from Ulpianus): In Palaestina duae fuerunt coloniae, Caesariensis et 
Aelia Capitolina, sed neutra jus Italicum habet. Comp. Zumpt, Commen- 
tationes epigr. i. 397 sq. On the jus Italicum, see Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 89 sqq. (1881). and the literature therein cited, p. 89, 
note 7, to which is to be added: Beaudouin, Etude sur le Jus italicum, 
Paris (1883). Comp. Revue critique, 1884, No. 6, pp. 99-101. 

182 On the coins in general, see Eckhel, iii. 428-442. Mionnet, v. 486- 
497 ; Suppl. viii. 334-343. De Saulcy, pp. 112-141, pl. vii. 

188 The form Adpos occurs especially in older authors, but is also 
preferred by Steph. Byz. Adpa was afterwards exclusively used. (1) 
Aapog is found in Scylax (fourth century B.c.), Apollodorus (about 140 
B.C.), Alexander Ephesius (see on him Pauly’s Ene. s.v. Alex. n. 40), 
Charax (the three last named in Steph. Byz. s.v. Aapos). To this series 
belongs also Pliny (HZ. N. v.19. 75, Dorum). (2) Adpe or Awpé found 
besides in 1 Macc., in Artemidorus (about 100 B.c.), Claudius Jolaus (both 
in Steph. Byz.), Josephus (constantly), on coins of Caligula, Trajan, Ela- 
gabalus (in De Saulcy), Ptolemaeus (v. 15. 5), Clement. Recogn. (iv. 1), 
Eusebius (Onom., ed. Lag. p. 250), Hieronymus (the same, p. 115), 
Hierocles (ed. Parthey, p. 43), the lists of bishops (in Le Quien, Oriens 
christ. ili, 574 sqq.), Geographus Ravennas (ed. Pinder et Parthey, pp. 89, 
357). To this series belong also Polybius (v. 66, Aovpw) and Tab. Peuting. 
cThora). Comp. also note 136, below. The first Book of the Maccabees 
uses Awpé indecl., it is elsewhere treated as a neut. plur. (Josephus usually ; 
Eusebius, p. 280, the lists of bishops); sometimes also as a fem. sing. 
(Joseph. Antt. xiii. 7. 2; c. Apion. ii. 9. Clement. Recogn. iv. 1). 

134 44, Josh. xi. 2, xii. 23; Judg. i. 27; 1 Chron. vii, 29. 14, Josh 
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settlement 8 or 9 miles north of Caesarea.® It was known 
from ancient times to the Greeks, being already mentioned 
by Hecataeus of Miletus, who lived 500 years before Christ, 
in his description of the earth.% Nay, it is possible that it 
may, during the hegemony of Athens in the Mediterranean in 
the 5th century 3.c., have been tributary to the Athenians. 
In the time of the Sidonian King Eshmunazar it was granted 
to the Sidonians by the “Lord of Kings,” we. by the Persian 
monarch.!*” Hence Scylax, whose description refers to the 


xvii. 11; 1 Kings iv. 11. Also upon the inscription of Eshmunazar, see 
below, note 137. In the O. T. -)4 nb) (Josh. xii. 23; 1 Kings iv. 11) or 


sit nipy (Josh. xi. 2), properly the height or heights of Dor, and therefore 


probably the hill country, which lay inland from Dor, is distinguished from 
the town of Dor (see Riehm’s Wéorterbuch, s.v.). Only the former and not 
the maritime town was possessed by Solomon. Less probable is Movers’ 
notion (Phénicier, ii. 2. 175 sq.), that Naphath-Dor is distinguished as an 
inland town from Dor as a coast town. 

135 The foundation by the Phoenicians is fully described by Claudius 
Jolaus in Steph. Byz. s.v. A@pos (also in Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 363). 
Josephus also calls Dora a wéass ris Doswlens (Vita, 8; c. Apion. ii. 9). 
The distance from Caesarea, 8 m. p. according to Tab. Peuting.; 9 m. p. 
according to Eusebius (Onom., ed. Lag. p. 283) and Jerome (the same, pp. 
115, 142). According to Artemidorus (in Steph. Byz. s.v.), Dora lay é¢x? 
xepoovnoosdovs roxrov. Comp. generally, Reland, pp. 738-741; Raumer, p. 
154; Winer, Schenkel, Pauly, s.v.; Ritter, xvi. 607-612; Guérin, Samarie, 
ii. 805-315. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, ii. pp. 8, 7-11 ; also sheet vii. of the English chart. 

186 Hecataeus in Steph. Byz. s.v. Adpos (also in Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. 
i.17, n. 260): werd 32% warns Adpos, viv 0¢ Adpa xarsitroas. The words 
cannot indeed have come down just as they stand from Hecataeus, because 
they manifest a change in the usage of the language, which did not fully 
take place till about 500 years later (see above, note 183). Hence the 
copy made use of by Steph. Byz. must here have had an interpolation. 
On Hecataeus, see Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geogr. i. 48 sqq. ©. Miiller, 
Fragm. hist. graec. t. i. Proleg. pp. ix.xvi. Westermann in Pauly’s Enc. 
iii. 1082 sq. 

136a The Adpos tributary to the Athenians is indeed generally taken to 
be a town in Caria (according to Steph. Byz. sv. Adpog). Such an one 
however not being elsewhere known of, and the power of the Athenians 
extending in any case to Cyprus, we may perhaps suppose it to have been 
the Phoenician Doros. See Ulr. Khler, Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Delisch-attischen Bundes (Transactions of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, 1869), pp. 121, 207. Six, Numismatic Chronicle, 1877, p. 235. 

187 See the inscription of Eshmunazar, lines 18, 19, iv the Corp, Inscript, 
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Persian period, rightly calls Dora a town of the Sidonians.!*8 
Although Dora was no large city,” it was on account of its 
favourable position a strong fortress. When Antiochus the 
Great made (219 Bc.) his first attack upon Coelesyria, he 
besieged Dora, but in vain.“° Eighty years afterwards 
(139-138 B.c.) Trypho was here besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes with a large army, but equally without result. The 
siege ended with the flight of Trypho.“ On a coin of 
Trypho’s stamped at Dora the town is called ée(pd) «(al) 
&(cunos).? Some decades afterwards we find it in the 
possession of the tyrant Zoilus (Joseph. Anét. xiii. 12. 2), 
who was afterwards overthrown by Alexander Jannaeus 
(Antt. xiii 12. 4). It must therefore have subsequently 
belonged to the Jewish region, but was again separated 
from it by Pompey (Antt. xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7.7). Like 
many other towns, Dora also then began a new era, which 
it continued to use on coins of the imperial age’ It 
was restored by Gabinius (Anit. xiv. 5. 3). After Pompey 


Semiticarum, vol. i. (1881) pp. 9-20; also Schlottmann, Die Inschrift_ 
Eschmunazar (1868), pp. 82 sq., 146 sqq. 

188 Scylax in Geographi graeci minores, ed. Miller, i. 79: Aapos wong 
Zdovfav. On Scylax, see e.g. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. iv. 606 sqq. 
Forbiger, Handb. d. alten Geogr. i. 113 sqq., 123 sqq. Westermann in 
Pauly’s Enc. vi. 1. 891 sq. Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. i. 322 sq. 
Anonymi vulgo Scylacis Caryandensis periplum maris interni cum appen- 
dice, iterum rec. Fabricius, Lips. 1878. 

189 Artemidorus: woAswmeriov. Claudius Jolaus: Boeyeia xorixvy (both 
in Steph. Byz.). Clement. Recogn. iv. 1: breve oppidum. 

140 Polyb. v. 66. 141 1 Mace. xv. 11-37; Joseph. Anté. xiii. 7. 2. 

142 Mionnet, v. 72. Stark, p. 477. 

143 The commencement of the era cannot be strictly determined. At 
all events however it is that of Pompey (8.c. 63?), not that of Gabinius, 
as De Saulcy, in spite of his own objections assumes, for an era of Gabinius 
could not begin earlier than the autumn of 58 B.c.=696 a.u.c. and then 
175 aer. Dor., of which year coins of Trajan are in existence, would be= 
870/871 a.u.c., while Trajan was already dead before the autumn of 870. 
See generally, Noris, iv. 5. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 453-458). Pellerin, Recuedl de 
médailles de peuples et de villes (8 vols. Paris 1763), ii. 216 sq. Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. iii. 862 sq. Ideler, Handb. der Chronologie, i. 459. The 
coins in Mionnet, v. 359-362; Suppl. viii. 258-260. De Sauley, pp. 142-148, 
pl. vi. n. 6-12. 
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it was under direct Roman government, and therefore 
never belonged to Herod (whose dominions on the coast 
extended no farther northward than Caesarea). It is called 
on coins of the imperial period iepa dovdAos avtTovopos 
vavapyis.“* The existence of a Jewish community in Dora is 
evidenced by an occurrence of the time of King Agrippa L: 
a number of young people once placed a statue of the emperor 
in the Jewish synagogue, and it needed energetic intervention 
on the part of Petronius the governor, in a letter addressed to 
the authorities of Dora (4wpitay tots mpwrtors), to secure to 
the Jews that free exercise of their religion, which had been 
pledged to them (Anti. xix. 6. 3). In the later imperial period, 
Dora seems to have fallen into decay.“ Christian bishops 
of Dora are however mentioned down to the 7th century.’ 
11. Ptolemais, TItod\euais.47 The original name of the 
town was Akko, i3¥ (Richter 1. 31), or, as it reads in Greek, 
. "Axn. By this name it was already known to the Greeks 
in pre-Hellenistic times.“’ It was here that in the year 


144 See especially Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. 

145 Hieronymus, Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p.115: Dora . . . nunc deserta. 
Ibid. p. 142: Dor autem est oppidum jam desertum. The same, Peregri- 
natio Paulae (in Tobler, Palaestinae descriptiones, 1869, p. 13): ruinas Dor, 
urbis quondam potentissimae. 

146 Le Quien, Oriens christianus, iti. 574-579. 

147 For a description of the situation, see Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 10. 2. 
Compare in general, Reland, pp. 534-542. Pauly, Real-Enc. vi. 1. 243, 
Winer, s.v. “ Acco.” Raumer, p. 119 sq. Ritter, xvi. 725-739. Robinson, 
Recent Scriptural Researches in Palestine, iii. 89-101. Sepp, Jerusalem, ii. 
513 sqq. Guérin, Galilé, i. 502-525. Budeker-Socin, Paléist. 1st ed. p. 
369 sqq. (with plan of the present Akka). The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 145, 160-167, also sheet iii. of the 
English chart. Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, vol. ii. p. 450. 

148 Scylax in Geogr. gr. min., ed. Miiller, i. 79. Isaeus, Orat. iv. 7. 
Demosthenes, Orat. 52 contra Callippum, § 24 (where indeed the word ” Axyy 
is first restored in Dindorf’s edit. after the gloss in Harpocration, Lez. s.v. 
“Axn, the earlier edition having @pexnv). Diodor. xv. 41, xix. 93. 
Polyaen. iii. 9. 56. Cornel. Nepos, xiv. Datames,c. 5. Comp. Strabo, xvi. 
p. 758. Plinius, H. N. v. 19. 75. Charax in Steph. Byz. s.v. Adapas. 
Claudius Jolaus in Steph. Byz sv. “Axy. Steph. Byz. ibid. and s.v. 
IIroasuats. The Lexicographers, Etymolog. magn., Harpocration, Suidas 
(see the passages in Reland, p. 536 sq.; also Kuhn, ii. 331). A coin of 
Axy in Mionnet, v. 473; De Saulcy, p. 154, pl. viii. n. 2; some others in 
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374 Bc. the army of Artaxerxes Mnemnon assembled for 
the campaign against Egypt.” Ake must have been an 
important town in the time of Alexander the Great. For 
among the coins of Alexander stamped in Phoenicia those of 
Ake especially are very numerous. They have the name of 
Alexander in Greek, that of the town in Phoenician characters 
(AreEdvépov, sy, sometimes soy), and the year of an era 
beginning with Alexander the Great. As elsewhere so too 
in Ake these coins were still issued long after the death of 
Alexander.” Ake was levelled to the ground in the year 
312 by Ptolemy Lagos, when he again evacuated before 
Antigonus the district of Coelesyria, which he had just 
conquered." It probably received from Ptolemy II. the 


Reichardt, Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, p. 108; 1864, p. 187. Wiener 
Numismat. Monatshefte, published by Egger, vol. ii. 1866, p. 3. On the 
ancient history of Ake, comp. especially the fragment from Menander in 
Joseph. Anit. ix. 14. 2 (Ake revolts from Tyre in the time of Shalmanezar, 
aud goes over to Shalmanezar). 

149 Diod. xv. 41. Thisis referred to also by Polyaen. iii. 9. 56; Cornel. Nep. 
xiv. 5; comp. Strabo, xvi. p. 758: Ei@ 4 [lronewats gor peyean Torts qv” Axny 
avopasov, rporepoy Hn Expavro dpentuplio rpoctHy Aiyumroy of Il¢pows. 

150 See Eckhel, iii. 408 sq. ; Mionnet, i. 520 sq. ; also Recueil des planches, 
pl. xxi. n. 1-10; Suppl. iii. 197 sq. and pl. ii. n. 1-6. Gesenius, Scripturae 
linguaeque Phoeniciae monumenta, p. 269sq. L. Miller, Numismatique d’Alex- 
anare le Grand (1855), p. 303; also planches, n. 1424-1463. Numerous 
copies of these coins (gold staters of Alexander, especially those of the years 
23 and 24) have become known by means of a large discovery of coins at 
Sidon in the year 1863. See W(eckbecker) in the Wiener Numismatischen 
Monatsheften, pub. by Egger, vol. i. 1865, pp. 5-11. Waddington in the 
Revue Numismatique, 1865, pp. 3-25. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus 
(2nd ed.), i. 1. 302-304. The same, Monaitsber. der Berliner Akademie, 
1877, p. 40 sqq. Wecekbecker in Egger’s Wiener Numismat. Monatsheften, 
i. 98, 99, tells of tetradrachmas of Ake of Alexander the Great with the years 
16, 22, 31, 32, which “‘ were brought to market in Beirut by an Armenian 
of Mossul at about the same time (1862-1863).” A collection of the whole 
material may be expected in the Corp. Inscr. Semiticarum. On the fact 
that coins were issued with the name of Alexander after his death, see L, 
Miiller, Numismatique d’ Alexandre le Grand, pp. 50-90. The numbers of the 
years on the coins of Ake are 5-46. Since the year 334 or 333 must be 
accepted as the starting-point, these coins were issued not only till 306, 
when the Diadochoi assumed the royal title, but also till about two decadea 
afterwards. See especially, Miller, pp. 80-83. 

181 Diodor. xix. 93, Comp. above, note 52 (Gaza) and 109 (Joppa). 
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name of IIroNewais, which was henceforth the prevailing 


one.” Still its original name Akko was uninterruptedly 


maintained beside the Greek one, which it subsequently sup- 
planted.” In the Seleucid period also Ptolemais figures as 
one of the most important cities of the Phoenician-Philistine 
coast. The conquest of this region by Antiochus the Great 
in the year 219 was much facilitated by the surrender to him 
of the towns of Tyre and Ptolemais by the Phoenician general 
Theodotus.* Antiochus wintered in Ptolemais in 218/219.’ 
The Seleucidae after their definitive occupation of Phoenicia 
specially favoured Ptolemais. On coins, especially those of 
the times of Antiochus IV. and VIII., the inhabitants are 
called "Avtioyeis of év [Itodewaids, sometimes with the addi- 
tion fepa davdos, sometimes fepa adtovoyos. The bestowal of 
the title “ Antiochians,” and with it perhaps certain privileges, 
is to be regarded a3 a mark of favour, which was aspired after 
by many other towns, eg. Jerusalem, during the predominance 
of the Hellenistic party." Seleucid coins of Antiochus V., 


152 The founding and naming of the town is expressly referred to Ptolemy 
in Pseudo-Aristeas (ed. Moritz Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, vol. i. p. 274): 
Tlronreuaide tiv 0x0 Tov Bauvidtws éxtiopeevyv. This is also probable in itself. 
Ptolemy II. was the first of the Ptolemies, who continued in possession of 
Phoenicia and Coelesyria. That he there undertook the founding of towns 
is proved by the example of Philadelphia (see below). Already in 219-217 
Ptolemais is mentioned under this name in Polybius, without his pointing 
out that it was then not as yet known by this name (Polyb. v. 61-62. 71). 
Comp. also Droysen, iii. 2. 305. 

158 The name jDy occurs especially in Rabbinic literature, see Mishna, 
Nedarim iii. 6; Gittin i. 2, vii. 7; Aboda sara iii. 4; Ohaloth xviii. 9. The 
passages of the Tosefta in the Index to Zuckermandel’s ed. (1882). Neu- 
bauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 231 sq. To this very day the town is 
called Akka (Acre). 

154 Polyb. v. 61-62. Comp. Stark, Gaza, p. 375 sqq. 155 Polyb. v. 71. 

156 On the coins in question, see Eckhel, iii. 305 sq. Mionnet, v. 37 sq., 88, 
216-218. Gardner, Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum, 
Seleucid Kings, p. 41. Even the circumstance that fepd dovroc appears as 
an apposition to "Avrioysis CAvrioyéay trav tv Ilronewat'd: iepas dovron, 
and similarly on the coins of Hippus, see below, No. 18), proves that the town 
of Ptolemais and its citizens collectively, not a colony of Antiochian 
merchants in Ptolemais, is intended (the latter is the view of Eckhel and 
Kuhn, i. 22; see, on the other hand, Stark, p. 449; Droysen, iii. 2. 305). 
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Demetrius I, Alexander Balas, and Trypho, minted at 
Ptolemais, are in existence.°’ The town was used as @ 
residence by the kings during their temporary abode in these 
- regions (1 Macc. x. 56-60, xi. 22, 24). It always showed 
itself hostile to the Jews. Even at the beginning of the 
Maccabaean rising, it was especially the towns of Ptolemais, 
Tyre and Sidon, which fought against the Jews, who had 
revolted from Syrian sovereignty (1 Macc. v 15sqq.). Jonathan 
was here treacherously taken prisoner by Trypho(1 Mace. xii. 
45 sqq.). After the accession of Alexander Jannaeus, B.c. 
104, when the Seleucidae had already lost all authority in the 
southern parts of their dominions, three neighbouring powers 
contended for the possession of Ptolemais. At first Alexander 
Jannaeus entertained the purpose of conquering it, but was 
prevented from carrying out his design by Ptolemy Lathurus, 
the ruler of Cyprus, who himself took possession of the town 
by force (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 12. 2-6). He was however soon 
deprived of it by his mother Cleopatra, queen of Egypt (Antt. 
xii 13. 1-2). Ptolemais seems never again to have come 
under the authority of the Selucidae, nay even the still more 
northward towns of Tyre and Sidon had meantime made 
themselves independent. On the contrary, we still find there, 
about 70 B.c., an Egyptian princess, Selene, daughter of this 
Cleopatra, and widow of Antiochus Grypus, to whom she had 
been given in marriage by her mother, when the latter entered 
into alliance with him against Antiochus Kyzikenos, who 
ruled in Coelesyria.”* At the instance of this Selene 
Ptolemais closed its gates against Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
the conqueror of the Seleucid kingdom; was thereupon 


The title Antiochians was also aspired after by the Hellenistic party in 
Jerusalem ; see 2 Macc. iv. 9, and Grimm (the passage should be translated, 
‘‘ and to enroll the inhabitants of Jerusalem as Antiochians,” or “to receive 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem into the list of Antiochians”). Whether, and 
what, privileges were combined therewith can hardly be ascertained. 

157 Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, etc., pp. 44, 47, 52. A coin of 
Trypho is given by De Sauley, Mélanges de Numism. vol, ii, 1877, p. 82. 

158 Justin. Hist. xxxix. 4. 4 
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conquered by Tigranes, but again liberated when Tigranes 
found himself obliged to retreat by reason of the attacks of 
the Romans upon his own kingdom (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 16. 4). 
Ptolemais seems to have experienced special favour from 
Caesar, when in the year 47 he was over the affairs of 
Syria. For there are in existence some of its coins of the 
imperial period with an era reaching back to Caesar.” 
Probably the coins with the legend [Htonemar. tepas Kat 
aovdov (or the like) belong also to this time (shortly after 
Caesar). The Emperor Claudius settled a colony of veterans 
in Ptolemais. Hence the town was henceforth callea colonia 
Ptolemais, though it did not possess the actual privileges of a 
colony." At the breaking out of the Jewish war, the Jews 
in Ptolemais, 2000 in number, were slaughtered by the 
inhabitants (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5). The district of Ptolemais 
is mentioned by Josephus as the western boundary of Galilee 
(Bell. Jud. iti. 3.1; comp. Vita, 24). The formula: [Itodepwaida 
kal Thy TpocKupodcay avTH, scil. ywpav (1 Mace. x. 39), is 
characteristic. 

Next to the great maritime towns, the towns of the so- 
called Decapolis belong to the class of independent Hellenistic 
communities. The organization alluded to in this word was 
probably the work of Pompey. For we first meet with the 
term (7 Mexdmods) during the Roman period ;*® and most 


159 See Eckhel, iii. 425. De Saulcy, pp. 162, 164, 166. Ptolemais was 
not the only town which was favoured by Caesar ; comp. Marquardt, i. 397. 

160 See these especially in De Sauley, 154-156. 

161 Plinius, v. 19, 75: colonia Claudi Caesaris Ptolemais quae quondam 
Acce ; comp. xxxvi. 26.190. Digest. lib. xv. 1.3 (from Ulpianus): Ptole- 
maeensium enim colonia, quae inter Phoenicien et Palaestinam sita est, nihil 
praeter nomen coloniae habet (also Noris, p. 427 s8q.). On coins: COL. 
PTOL., sometimes with the numbers of the vi. ix. x. xi. legions. See in 
general. Noris, iv. 5. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 424-430). Eckhel, iii. 423-425. 
Mionnet, v. 473-481; Suppl. viii. 324-331. De Saulcy, pp. 153-169. 
405 sq., pl. viii, n. 2-11. The same, Mélanges de Numismatique, vol. ii. 
1877, pp. 148-146. Zumpt, Commentat. epigr. i. 386. Marquardt, i. 428 

162 Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 20, vii.31; Plinius, H. N.v.18.74. Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. iii. 9.7; Vita, 65, 74. Ptolemaeus, v. 15.22. Corp. Inser. Graec. 
n, 4501 (inscription of the time of Hadrian). Eusebius, Onomast., ed 
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of the towns of Decapolis owe their independent political 
existence to Pompey. These were the Hellenistic towns of 
the country east of Jordan, which, having been subjected by 
Alexander Jannaeus, were again liberated from Jewish autho- 
rity by Pompey. It is probable that they thus formed a kind 
of confederacy, which originally consisted of ten towns, and 
was therefore called 1 JAexarodus, but retained the name 
after the number was enlarged by the accession of other 
towns. For the number did not always remain the same, as 
Pliny, our chief authority, remarks, H. MW. v. 18. 74: Deca- 
politana regio a numero oppidorum, in quo non omnes eadem 
observant, plurimum tamen Damascum, Philadelphiam, Rha- 
phanam, Scythopolim, Gadara, Hippon, Dion, Pellam, Galasam 
(read: Gerasam), Canatham. Besides Pliny, only Ptolemy 
v. 15. 22-23 gives an enumeration of the several towns. 
It contains all the towns mentioned by Pliny, with the excep- 
tion of Raphana; and besides these, nine others (situated 
chiefly in the north of Palestine in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus), so that the number given by him amounts to 
eighteen. Hence we must keep to Pliny for the original 
number. To those named by him, we add only Abila and 
Kanata (another town than Kanatha), both which have also 
the Pompeian era. All the towns except Scythopolis lie in 
the region east of the Jordan. The inclusion of Damascus, 
lying so far to the north, is striking. Since however it is 
mentioned by both Pliny and Ptolemy, it must be retained. 
In any case Decapolis, as such, continued in existence in the 
second century after Christ (the time of the geographer 
Ptolemy). Its dissolution took place in the course of the third 
century, in consequence of the transference of some of its 
most important towns to the province of Arabia (constituted 
a province A.D. 105). The mention of Decapolis by later 


Lagarde, p. 251. Epiphanius, Haer. 29.7; de mens. et pond. § 15. Stephanus 
Byz. s.v. Tépeon (the text handed down has here reooupeoxasdenardrews, 
for which however Meineke rightly reads dexwardrcws). Comp. in general, 
Winer, RWB., s.v. “ Decapolis.” Caspari, Chronologisch-geographische Ein 
leitung in das Leben Jesu Christi (1869), pp. 83-90. 
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authors, as Eusebius, Epiphanius, Steph. Byz., rests therefore 
only on historical information. The following enumeration 
is in geographical order from north to south. 

12. Damascus, Aapackds, Hebr. pve, From the varied 
history of this town, we can here bring forward only such 
particulars as are important with respect to its constitution 
during the Hellenistic and Roman periods.’ The dominion 
of Alexander the Great over Damascus is evidenced not only 
by the narratives of authors, but by coins of Alexander 
issued there.’* In the third century before Christ, Damascus 
seems to have belonged not, like Phoenicia and Palestine, to 
the Ptolemies, but to the Seleucidae. It is true, that when 
Ptolemy II. seized Phoenicia and Palestine, B.c. 280, he must. 
also have taken possession of Damascus. It was however 
reconquered by Antiochus I. (280-262). At the great 
invasion of the realm of the Seleucidae by Ptolemy III, B.c. 
246, in which all Syria was for some time lost to Seleucus 
II., Damascus seems to have been not once conquered, but 
only besieged. Seleucus relieved it, when in the year 242/241 
he again victoriously pressed southwards.” The fact, that 
Damascus anciently formed part of the Seleucid dominions, is 


168 See in general, Rédiger in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyel. sect. i. vol. 
22, Div. 2, pp. 113-116. Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Encyel. 1st ed. iii. 259- 
262. Winer, sv. Noldeke in Schenkel’s Bibellex. s.v. Robinson, Recent 
Scriptural Researches, iti. 442-468, Ritter, Erdkunde xvii. 2. 1382 sqq. 
Kremer, Topographie von Damascus (Records of the Viennese Academy, phil.- 
hist. Cl. vol. v. and vi. 1854-55). Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 2 vols. 
1855. Sepp, Jerusalem (2nd ed.), ii. 858-885. Biadeker-Socin, Paldstina 
in Bild und Wort, vol. i. (1883) pp. 889-442 and 504. 

1688 Ourtius, iii, 18, iv. 1. Arrian, ii. 11. 9 8q., 15.1. The coins in L. 
Miiller, Numismatique @ Alexandre le Grand, p. 287 sq., pl. u. 1838-1346. 

164 Polyaen. iv. 15; comp. Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, iii. 1. 256, 274. 
Stark, Gaza, pp. 866, 367. 

165 Kuseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 251 (Armenian text according to Peter- 
mann’s translation): Ptolemaeus autem, qui et Triphon, partes (regiones) 
Syriorum occupavit: quae vero apud (ad contra) Damaskum et Orthosiam 
obsessio fiebat, finem accepit (accipiebat) centesimae tricesimae quartae 
olompiadis anno. tertio, quum Seleukus eo descendisset (descenderit). 
Olymp. 134, 3 = 242/241 B.c. Comp. Droysen, iii. 1. 890, 393. Stark 
adopts, according to Zohrab’s translation of the Armenian text, the view 
of an actual taking of Damascus by Ptolemy. 
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indirectly confirmed by the circumstance, that Polybius, when 
fully relating the particulars of the conquest of Phoenicia and 
Palestine by Antiochus the Great (v. 61-71), mentions indeed 
the taking of the most important Phoenician and Palestinian 
towns, but nowhere speaks of Damascus. When in 111 Bo. 
the Syrian kingdom was, in consequence of the strife between 
the brothers Antiochus VIII. (Grypos) and Antiochus IX. 
(Kyzikenos), divided, and Antiochus Kyzikenos established him- 
self in the southern part,“ Damascus probably became the 
capital of his small kingdom. At all events it was about 95-85 
B.C. repeatedly the capital of a kingdom of Coelesyria separated 
from the kingdom of Syria, first under Demetrius Eukaerus 
a son of Antiochus Grypos (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 13. 4), then under 
Antiochus XII. also a son of Grypos (Antt. xiii. 15, 1). 
Antiochus XII. fell in battle against the Arabian king Aretas ; 
and Damascus continued henceforth under his authority (Antz. 
xiv. 15. 1,2; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 7, 8). When Pompey pene- 
trated into Asia, Damascus was first of all occupied by his 
legates (Antt. xiv. 2. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 6. 2). Apparently it 
was not restored to the Arabian king, but united to the pro- 
vince of Syria.’ In the time of Cassius (44-42 Bc.) we 
find a Roman commander, Fabius, in Damascus (Antt. xiv. 
11. 7, 12.1; Bell. Jud. i. 12.1, 2). Already in the times 
of Augustus and Tiberius there were Roman imperial coins of 
Damascus, but at the same time, as in the case of Ascalon, 
autonomic ones also. The Seleucid era is used on both, and 
this continued to be the prevailing one at Damascus. There 


166 Huseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, i. 260. 

167 Hieronymus, Comment. in Jesaj. c. 17 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 194): Alii 
aestimant de Romana captivitate praedici, quoniam et Judaeorum captus est 
populus, et Damascus, cui imperabat Areta, similem sustinuit servitutem. 
I cannot think Marquardt (i. 405) correct in adopting the notion, that the 
Arabian kings kept possession of Damascus in exchange for the payment 
of a tribute till a.p. 106. 

168 See on the coins in general, Noris ii. 2, 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 87-93). 
Eckhel, iii. 329-334. Mionnet, v. 283-297; Suppl. viii. 193-206. De Saulcy, 
pp. 30-56, 404, pl. ii. n. 1-10. Kremer, Die Miinzsammlung des Stifts St. 
Florian (1871), pp. 167-170, tahie vi. n. 7, 8. 
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are no coins of the times of Caligula and Claudius, though 
there are coins from Nero onwards. With this circumstance 
must be combined the fact, that Damascus, when St. Paul 
fled from it (probably in the time of Caligula), was under a 
viceroy (€@vdpyns) of the Arabian king Aretas (2 Cor. xi. 32). 
Hence it then belonged temporarily to the Arabian king, 
whether he seized it by violence or obtained it by imperial 
favour. That there was a Jewish community in Damascus 
is already evident from the New Testament (Acts ix. 2; 
2 Cor. xi. 32). That it was numerous may be inferred from 
the number of Jews slain at Damascus at the breaking out 
of the great war. This amounted to 10,000, or according 
to another statement 18,000 (the former, Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2; 
the latter, Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7). After Hadrian the town bore 
the title wntpomons, after Alexander Severus it was a colony 
(not first after Philip the Arabian, as even Eckhel supposes), 
both facts being witnessed to by the coins.’ We are informed 
(Antt. xviii. 6. 3) of a dispute concerning boundaries between 
the Damascenes and Sidonians in the time of Tiberius, which 
is chiefly of interest as showing, how extensive the district 
pertaining to this town must have been, since it bordered 
upon that of Sidon. 

13. Hippus," Ios, is properly the name of a mountain or 
hill, on which stood the town of the same name.!” Identical 
with it is probably the Hebrew Susitha (snp1p), which is 
frequently mentioned in Rabbinical authorities as a Gentile 
town of Palestine,’ and Susije,!”* which frequently occurs 
in Arabic geographers. The following statements serve to 


169 Or the title senrpdroass, see Eckhel, iii. 331. Kuhn, ii. 192. Mar- 
quardt, i. 430. 


170 Ptolemaeus, v. 15. 8. 

371 Tn the Tosefta, Ohaioth xviii. 4 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 616, 23), Susitha 
is mentioned together with Ascalon as an example of a heathen town “ girt 
about” by the land of Israel. It is elsewhere frequently named in conjunc- 
tion with Tiberias. Comp. Lightfoot, Centuria chronographica Matthaeo 
praemissa, c. 77; decas Marco praemissa, c. 5. 1 (Opp. ii. 226, 413). Neu- 
bauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 238-240. 

Ila Glermont-Ganneau, Od était Hippos de la Décapole? (Revue archa- 
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determine the locality. According to Pliny, it stood on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesareth;' according to 
Josephus, only 30 stadia from Tiberias ; 1”? according to Euse- 
bius and Jerome, near a certain city and castle of Afeka.” 
According to these data the ruins of el-Hésn on a hill on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesareth are probably to be 
regarded as marking the position of the ancient Hippus; a 
village of the name of Fik, which must be identical with 
the ancient Afeka, is three-quarters of a league off!” The 
supposed identity of the name Hippos with el-Hosn (the 
horse) is certainly questionable.!”* But little is known of the 
history of Hippus.’® It received its freedom from Pompey 
(Joseph. Antt. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7. '7). It was bestowed 
by Augustus upon Herod (Antt. xv. 7. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3), 
after whose death it was again separated from the Jewish 
region (Ant. xvii. 11.4; Bell. Jud. ii. 6.3). On this occasion 
it is expressly called a Greek city (i.c.). At the outbreak of 
the Jewish revolt the district of Hippus as well as that of 
Gadara was devastated by the Jews under the leadership of 


logique, nouvelle série, vol. xxix. 1875, pp. 362-369). Furrer, Zeitschr. 
d. deutschen Palistina- Vereins, ii. 74. 

172 Plinius, v. 15. 71: in lacum . .. Genesaram . . . amoenis circum- 
saeptum oppidis, ab oriente Juliade et Hippo. 

178 Joseph. Vita, 65. The statements of Josephus are here indeed very 
systematic, Hippus 30, Gadara 60, Scythopolis 120 stadia from Tiberias. 
He is here following the tendency of stating distances as low as possible. 
His figures must therefore be anything but strictly taken. Besides it is 
clear also from Josephus, that the district of Hippus lay by the lake, 
opposite Tarichea (Vita, 31) in the neighbourhood of Gadara (Vita, 9). 

174 Kuseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 219. Hieron. ibid. p. 91. 

175 The situations of Fik and el-Hésn are already described by Burckhardt, 
Reisen in Syrien, i. 438. That it is here that the ancient Hippus must be 
sought is the view also of Raumer, p. 250. Ritter, xv. 1. 352 sq. Furrer, 
Zeitschr. d. deutschen Pal.-Vereins, ii. 73 sq. Others identify el-Hosn with 
Gamala, and find Hippus either in Fik (so Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, 
1881, pp. 163-169) or in Sumra, lying far more to the south (so Guérin, 
Galilé, i. 310-312). 

175° Clermont-Ganneau (as above, p. 364) explains Hosn as the common 
pronunciation of Hisn (fortress). The name occurs elsewhere also as ap 
Arabic local name in modern Palestine. 

176 Comp. besides the literature in note 175, Reland, p. 821 sq. 
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Justus of Tiberias (Bell. Jud. ii. 18.1; Vita, 9). The inhabit- 
ants of Hippus retaliated by slaying or casting into prison 
all the Jews dwelling in the city (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5). 
In Christian times Hippus was the see of a bishop?” The 
name of the town has as yet been only once shown to exist 
upon coins (viz. on one of Nero’s time).'”* But coins with 
the legend ’Avtiyéav tav mpds “In(rov) tis tep(Gs) x(ab) 
aovnou have been rightly referred by numismatists to Hippus. 
They have as might be expected the Pompeian era, and on 
most is the image of a horse.’’’—The district of Hippus is 
mentioned Vita, 9,31; Bell. Jud. iii. 83.1. Vita,9: éumrlmpynos 
tds te -Tadapnvav xat ‘Inrarnvdv xopas, at 81 weBopioe tis 
TiBepiados Kat ths Tov SxvOoTourov yhs éTuyxavov Kelwevas, 
is most instructive as showing, that the districts of these four 
towns were so extensive as to form a connected whole. 

14. Gadara, Tasapdé. The position of Gadara on the site 
of the present ruins of Om-Keis (Mkés), to the south-east of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, was recognised by Seetzen so early 
as 1806, and may now be regarded as settled.” The main 
point of connection is furnished by the warm springs for 
which Gadara was famous, and which are still found in this 
region. They lie on the northern bank of the Scheriat 

177 Kpiphan. Haer. 78, 26. Le Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 710 sq. 
Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 44. The Notit. episcopat., the same, p. 144. 
1778 The coin is given by Muret, Revue Numismatique, troisiéme série, 
vol. i. 1883, p. 67, and pl. ii. n. 9. It has on one side a head of Nero 
with the superscription Avr. Kese., on the other a horse with the super- 


scription Ixzxnvev and the date AAP (131), the latter according to the 
Pompeian era. 

178 Noris, iii. 9. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 331-334). Eckhel, iii, 346 aq. Mionnet, 
v. 819 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 224. De Saulcy, pp. 844-847, pl. xix. n. 10-15. 

179 Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (ed. by Kruse, 4 vols. 1854-59), i. 368 
8qq., iv. 188 sqq. Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, i. 426 sqq., 434 sqq., 5387 
gq. (who indeed takes Om-Keis for Gamala, but is corrected by his editor 
Gesenius). Buckingham, Travels in Palestine, 1821, pp. 414-440 (like 
Burckhardt). Winer, s.v. ‘‘Gadara.” Raumer, p. 248 sq. Ritter, xv. 1. 371- 
384, xv. 2.1052 sq. Sepp, Jerusalem, ii. 211-216. Biadeker-Socin, p. 415 sq. 
Guérin, Galilée, i. 299-308. Merrill, East of the Jordan (1881), pp. 145-158. 
For the history, Reland, pp. 773-778. Kuhn, ii. 865 sq., 371. 

18° Comp. on the situation, Euseb, Onomast. p. 248: Tadapa, xéasc daip 
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el-Mandur: on the southern bank, at about a league’s distance 
from the springs, are found on the lofty ridge of the hill the 
ruins of the town. Hence the Scheriat el-Mandur is identical 
with the Hieromices, which according to Pliny flowed past 
the town. Gadara was in the time of Antiochus the Great 
already an important fortress. It was conquered by Antio- 
chus both at his first invasion (B.c. 218), and when he 
finally took possession of Palestine after his victory at 
Panias, B.c. 198. It was taken by Alexander Jannaeus 
after a ten months’ siege (Antt. xiii. 13. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 4. 2). 
It consequently belonged under him and his successors 
to the Jewish region (Antt. xiii. 15. 4), but was separated 
from it by Pompey (Antt. xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7). 
On this occasion Pompey, out of regard for his freedman 
Demetrius of Gadara, rebuilt the city, which had been 
destroyed by the Jews (Alexander Jannaeus?). Hence upon 
the numerous coins of the town extending from Augustus to 
Gordian, the Pompeian era is used. It begins in the year 


rov Lopdayny, dvrinpd Sxvbordrews noel TeBepscdos wpds cdvarords ty t@ Opes, 
ov rpos THis Umwpelass Ta THY Osppay DIdTUY AOUTPA TaparEelT al. 
Ibid. p. 219: Aiuad. .. xdun wanciov Tadipar, 4 tori “Eumaba, tvda ro 
ray bepuav vdarav Oeppeadrovrpa. On the baths, see also especially the passages 
from Epiphanius, Antoninus Martyr and Eunapius (who declares them to 
have been the most important after those of Baiae),in Reland, p.775. Also 
Origenes in Joann. vol. vi. c. 24 (ed. Lommatzsch, i. 239): Tadapee yap 
wines peév tors ris lovdalas, wepl qu rad dia Bonta Oepuad ruyxaver. The 
place where the springs are situated occurs in the Talmud under the name 
mnon. See the passages in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch, ii. 69 sq. Lightfoot, 
Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 74 (Opp. ii. 224 sq.). Hamburger, Real- 
Encyclop. fir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Heilbider.”  Griitz. 
Monatschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1880, pp. 487-495. 

181 Plinius, v. 18. 74: Gadara Hieromice praefluente. The form 
Hieromax, which still appears in handbooks, is derived from the incorrect 
reading Hieromace. That Hieromices must be adopted as the nominative 
is proved by the occurrence elsewhere of the forms Hieromicas (Zab. 
Peuting.) and Jeromisus (Geogr. Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85). 
The native name is Jarmuk, 7397", Mishna, Para viii. 10, and Arabic 
geographers (see Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Encycl. 1st ed. vii. 10, xi. 20). 

182 Polyb. v. 71. Stark, Gaza, p. 381. Polybius says of Gadara on this 
occasion: & doxei ray nar’ éxeivous rods téomous éxvpernre dsePépesr. 


188 Polyb. xvi. 39=Joseph. Antt. xii. 8. 3. Stark, p. 408. 
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690 a.v.c., so that 1 aer. Gadar. = 64/63 30% The 
memory of its rebuilding by Pompey is also perpetuated upon 
coins from Antoninus Pius to Gordianus by the legend 
Tloprrniéwv Tadapéov.” The notion that Gadara was the 
seat of one of the five Jewish Sanhedrin established by 
Gabinius is incorrect (see above, § 13). In the year 30 B.c., 
Gadara was bestowed upon Herod by Augustus (Anét. xv. 7. 
3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3). The town was however very discon- 
tented with his government. So early as the year 23-31 
B.c., when M. Agrippa was staying at Mytilene, certain 
Gadarenes there brought complaint against Herod (Antt. xv. 
10. 2). Complaints were repeated when Augustus in the 
year 20 personally visited Syria (Anéé. xv. 10. 3). In both 
cases those who made them were dismissed. It is quite in 
accordance with this, that we find Gadarene coins of just the 
year 20 B.c. (44 aer. Gadar.) with the image of Augustus and 
the inscription 3¢Saords—Herod being desirous, by stamping 
such coins at Gadara, to show his gratitude to the emperor.’ 
After the death of Herod, Gadara regained its independence 
under Roman supremacy (Antt. xvii. 11.4; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 
3). At the beginning of the Jewish revolt the district of 
Gadara, like that of the neighbouring Hippus, was devastated 
by the Jews under the leadership of Justus of Tiberias (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 18. 1; Vita, 9). The Gadarenes, like their neigh- 
bours of Hippus, avenged themselves by slaying or imprison- 
ing the Jews dwelling in their town (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5). 
Such of the inhabitants however as were friendly to the 
Romans, not feeling themselves secure against the turbulent 

184 On the era and the coins, see Noris, iii. 9. 1 (ed. Lips. pp. 297-308). 
Kckhel, iii, 348-350. Mionnet, v. 323-328; Suppl. viii. 227-230. De 
Saulcy, pp. 294-303, pl. 15. Kenner, Die Miinzesammlung des Stifis St. 
Florian (1871), p. 171 8q., Taf. vi. n. 10. 

185 As the legend is generally abbreviated (Ilo. or Iowa. Tadepewy), 
the reading is not quite certain. The older numismatics give for a coin of 
Caracalla the reading Mouarnrewy Tadapeay; De Sauley, on the contrary (p. 
802, and pl. xv. n. 9), gives Tlog-anewv Vadcepewv, which is certainly correct. 


186 Comp. De Saulcy, p. 295. The coins in Mionnet, v. 323; Suppl. 
viii. 227. j 
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elements in their own city, requested and received a Roman 
garrison from Vespasian in the later period of the war (Bell. 
Jud. iv. 7. 3, 4)" In what sense Josephus can designate 
Gadara as the pntpomons tis Tepaias (Bell. Jud. iv. 7. 3) 
cannot be further ascertained.* On coins, especially of the 
time of the Antonines, it is called te(pd) ao(vdos) a(dTovomos) 
y(. . .%) Koé(ans) Zup(ias)." According to an inscription 
discovered by Renan, it was during the later imperial period 
a Roman colony.’ The information of Stephanus Byz. (s..), 
that it was also called “Avtidxeva and Yerevdeeva, stands quite 
alone, and certainly refers only to temporary official designa- 
tions, not to such as had come into common use. There is 
abundant evidence that it was already in pre-Christian times 
a flourishing Hellenistic town. Josephus calls it at the death 
of Herod a rons “EAAnvis (Antt. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. ii, 
6. 3); Strabo mentions as renowned natives of Gadara, Philo- 
demus the Epicurean, the poet Meleager, and Menippus the 
Cynic, who on account of his witty style was often called 
0 aotrovdoyeXotos, and Theodorus the orator.’ Of later times 
must also be added Oenomaus, the cynic and the orator 

187 From Joseph. Vita, 15, it might appear as though Josephus also, as ruler 
of Galilee, had once taken possession of Gadara by force. But the reading 
there should certainly be TaGepeis, instead of Twdcpsic; comp. Vita, 25, 45, 
47. In Bell. Jud. iii. 7. 1, also TaBepéav must be read for Twdapéwy. 
Lastly, in Antti. xiii. 13, 5, either the reading is corrupt or another Gadara 
is meant. 

188 Hickhel (iii. 349) supposes that it was the place of assembly of some 
association for the celebration of periodical games, in which sense the word 
eenrporoass is certainly often used. 

189 See in De Saulcy especially the coins of Commodus, n. 2 (p. 301), and 
Elagabalus, n. 5 (p. 303). The predicate jep« is also found in an epigram 
of Meleager, where he says of himself: oy dedwass qvdpace THpos, Vadapav 0 
iepe xav (Anthologia palatina, vii. 419, ed. Jacobs, vol. i. p. 431). Gadara 
is also designated by Steph. Byz. as wcass Koiang Supias. 

199 Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 191=Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. iii. n. 181 
(epitaph at Byblus): col(onia) Valen(tia) Gadara. 

191 Strabo, xvi. p. 759. Strabo indeed frequently confuses our Gadara 
with Gadaza=Gadara. That the latter cannot be regarded as the native 
place of these men is self-evident. The individuals in question are all known 


to us elsewhere (see above, p. 29). The orator Theodorus was the tutor of 
the Emperor Tiberius (Sueton. Tiber. 57), and afterwards lived at Rhodes, 
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Apsines.” Meleager says of himself that he came of “an 
Attic race, dwelling in Assyrian Gadara.”"’ The district of 
Gadara formed the eastern boundary of Galilee (Bell. Jud. 
iii, 3. 1). On its extent, comp. Vita, 9, and above, p. 100. 
That it reached to the Lake of Gennesareth may not only be 
inferred from Matt. viii. 28 (where the reading is uncertain), 
but also from the coins, on which a ship is often por- 
trayed, nay once (on a coin of Marc. Aurel.) a vavpa(yia) 
mentioned. ™ 

15. Abila, "Aisa. The local name Abel (38) or Abila is 
very frequent in Palestine. Eusebius knows of three places 
of this name celebrated for the cultivation of the vine: (1) A 
village in South Peraea, 6 mil. pass. from Philadelphia; (2) A 
mons émionwor, 12 mil. pass. from Gadara; (3) A place 
between Damascus and Paneas.” Of these the second town 
on the east of Gadara is the one with which we are here 
concerned. Its situation, on the south bank of the Scheriat 
el-Mandur, was discovered, as well as that of Gadara, by 
Seetzen.* Pliny does not mention this Abila among the 
cities of Decapolis. Its inclusion among them is however 
evidenced by an inscription of the time of Hadrian.” An 
where Tiberius frequently visited him during his exile (Pauly’s Enc. vi 
2, 1819). 

102 Reland, p. 775. 

198 Anthologia palatina, vii. 417, ed. Jacobs, vol. i. p. 4830 (ed. Dibner, 
i. 352, where however, without reason, T'adcpors is changed into Tadape) : 

Néaog tuck Opéarespee Tdpos* warp d¢ me rexvor 
Arbis ev Acouplots veesopeevee Tadcepors. 

194 On the latter, comp. especially Eckhel, iii. 348 sq. A ship is seen in 
the illustrations in De Sauley, pl. xv. n. 9-11. 

195 Huseb. Onomast., ed. Legarde, p. 225: "ABer durtawy. gba trortuncey 
1cQdae. ying viav Auman, % gore ele ers vow napen cémmeroPopos”"ABEr axe 
sneclav DinaderPlac. noel drrn worts earlanueos ABsrd olvoQdpos xarovmévn, 
Ueoraon Tadepav onuslors B wpds avarords. xal rpirn tis avr) ABerd rijg 
Dowiens wetasd Aapwooxod xal Tlavecdos. 

196 Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (edited by Kruse), i. 371, iv. 190 sq. 
Comp. also Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, i. 425, 587. Raumer, p. 241. 
Ritter, xv. 2. 1058-1060. On the history, Reland, p. 5258sq. Kuhn, ii. , 
335, 371 sq. 

197 Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 4501 (inscription of Palmyra of the year 445 
aer, Sel. =183-134 a.D.): “Ayadaeyyenos AGsaAnves rng Aexoemcrsos. 
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"ABisa by which our “AfiAa is certainly intended is also 
placed by Ptolemy among the cities of Decapolis.'” It first 
appears in history in the time of Antiochus the Great, who 
occupied Abila as well as its neighbour Gadara at both his 
first and his second conquest of Palestine, 219 and 198 3.c.” 
On the whole it seems to have frequently shared the lot of 
Gadara. Like the latter, Abila received its liberty through 
Pompey. For the coins of Abila with the Pompeian era are 
rightly ascribed to this town.” Its titles also are the same as 
those of Gadara: i(epa) &(avdos) a(drovopos) y( . . . 2) Koi(Ans) 
Sv(pias). The coins show that the town was also called 
erevxewa, the inhabitants were called Sedevx(eis) "ABiAnvol.”™ 
In Nero’s time Abila was given to Agrippa II., unless the notice 
of Josephus to that effect rests upon an error.” In the sixth 
century after Christ Christian bishops of Abila, who may with 
tolerable certainty be referred to our Abila, are mentioned.” 
16. Raphana, not to be confounded with the Syrian ‘Padga- 


198 Ptolem. v. 15. 22. The Codex of Vatopedi also has here "Afsda , 
see Géographie de Piolémée, reproduction photolithogr. du manuscrit grec du 
monastére de Vatopédi (Paris 1867), p. lvii. line 4. 

199 Polyb. v. 71 and xvi. 39=Joseph. Antt. xii. 3. 3. 

200 See on these, especially Belley in the Mémoires de 0 Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, ancient series, vol. xxviii. 1761, pp. 557-567. 
Eckhel, iii. 8345 sq. Mionnet, v. 318; Suppl. viii. 223 sq. De Saulcy, pp. 
308-312, pl. xvi. n. 1-7. 

201 This is now confirmed by a coin of Faustina, jun., given by De Saulcy 
(p. 310, and pl. xvi. n. 2). The coins formerly known give either the abbre- 
viated 3<. AGsAnvev or (a damaged one of Faustina)... revx. ABsAes, the 
former of which was completed as ZBeerwy, the latter as Acuxedos, both 
erroneously, as is now shown. 

202 Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 2. In the parallel passage, Antt. xx. 8. 2, Josephus 
says nothing of it; and it is striking that Abila should not (like the other 
towns there named: Julias-Bethsaida, Tarichea, Tiberias) be connected with 
the rest of Agrippa’s dominions. Besides Antt. xii. 3. 3 and Bell. Jud. ii. 13.2 
are the only passages in which our Abila is mentioned by Josephus. For 
in Antt. iv. 8.1,v. 1.1, Bell. Jud. iv.7. 6, another Abila, near the Jordan, and 
opposite Jericho, not far from Julias-Livias, and not identical with either of 
the three places of the same name mentioned by Eusebius, is meant. Again, 
the well-known Abila Lysaniae is different. Nor is the list by any meana 
thereby exhausted. See Winer, RWB., s.v. ‘ Abila.” 

208 Te Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 702 sq. Comp. Hierocles, Synece,, 
ed. Parthey, p. 44. Notit. episcopat., the same, p. 144. 
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vera it. Cassiotis, is mentioned only by Pliny (v. 18. 74). 
The ‘Padwv however of the first Book of the Maccabees (v. 37 
= Joseph. Antt. xii. 8. 4), which, according to the context of the 
narrative (comp. v. 43) lay in the neighbourhood of Astaroth- 
Karnaim, and therefore in Batanaea, is probably identical with 
it. Since Ptolemy has not the name of Raphana among the 
towns of Decapolis, it is probable that he mentions the town 
by another name; and it is at least possible, though only 
possible, that Raphana is, as Quandt supposes, identical with 
the Capitolias mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 15. 22), and so 
frequently elsewhere since the second century after Christ.” 
17. Kanata. The existence of this town, as distinct from 
Kanatha, has but recently been ascertained on the ground of 
inscriptions by Waddington.” Upon an inscription at el-Afine 
(on the south-western declivity of the Hauran, to the west of 


204 On the Syrian Raphaneia, see Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 1.3, 5.1. Ptolem. 
v. 15.16. Tab. Peuting. Hierocles, ed. Parthey, p. 61. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Eckhel, iii. 323. Mionnet, v. 268; Suppl. viii. 168. Pauly’s Encycl. s.v. 
Ritter, xvii. 1. 940 sq. 

205 Quandt, Judda und die Nachbarschaft im Jahrh. vor und nach der 
Geburt Christi (1873), p.40 sq. Capitolias was (according to Tab. Peuting.) 
16 m. p. from Adraa. Since then Raphana was in the neighbourhood of 
Astaroth-Karnaim, and the latter (according to Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. 
p. 213) 6m. p. distant from Adraa, Capitolias and Raphana may in fact 
be identical. The situation of almost all these places is indeed not yet 
certainly determined. It seems to me incorrect to seek Capitolias, as is 
frequently done, to the south-east of Gadara. For, according to the 
Itinerarium Antonini (ed. Parthey et Pinder, pp. 88, 89), it lay on the direct 
route from Gadara to Damascus, and therefore to the north-east of the 
former. With this agree also the astronomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(north-east of Gadara, under the same geographical latitude as Hippus). 
The roadway too given in the Peutinger Table, Gadara-Capitolias-Adraa- 
Bostra, has therefore not a south-eastern, but a north-eastern direction. 
On the whole Raumer is correct, although his more particular determination 
of the locality is very problematical. Compare on Capitolias in general, 
Noris, iii. 9. 4 (ed. Lips. pp. 323-381). Eckhel, 328 sq. Mionnet, v. 281- 
283 ; Suppl. viii. 192. De Sauley, pp. 304-307, pl. xvi. n. 9. Reland, 
p. 693 sq. Ritter, xv. 356, 821, 1060. Raumer, p. 246. Seetzen, Reisen 
(edited by Kruse), iv. 185 sqq. Kuhn, ii. 372. Le Quien, Oriens christ. 
iii. 715 sq. 

6 Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines, vol. iii, de- 
scriptions of n. 2296, 2329, and 24124. Comp. also Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 395, note 17. 
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Hebran) is mentioned an dywyds idatwv eiodepopevor eis 
Kdvara built by Cornelius Palma, governor of Syria in the 
time of Trajan.” This Kanata cannot be identical with 
Kanatha = Kanawat, for the latter, lying higher than el- 
Afine, and being itself abundantly supplied with water, an 
aqueduct from el-Afine thither is inconceivable. The situa- 
tion of Kanata is however also determined by an inscription 
discovered by Wetzstein at Kerak (in the plain west-south-west 
of Kanawat): Ait peyiot[@] Kavarnvav o [Simos] Accord- 
ing to this Kanata is identical with the present Kerak, 
to whose former Greek culture other inscriptions also bear 
testimony.” The few coins of Kanata, which were by former 
numismatists wrongly attributed to the better known Kanatha, 
prove at least that Kanata had the Pompeian era, and there- 
fore very probably belonged to Decapolis.”° The coins belong 
to the times of Claudius and Domitian.” That Kerak was 
once a town is confirmed by the mention of a BovAeuvtys upon 
an inscription.” On the other hand, another inscription of 
the middle of the third century after Christ calls it a coun.” 
It had thus already lost the rights of a town. The date 
on this inscription is according to the era of the pro- 
vince of Arabia, hence we may conclude, that at the establish- 
ment of this province (105 B.c.) it was allotted to it. 

207 Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2296. 

208 Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte griechische und lateinische Inschriften (Transe 
actions of the Berlin Academy, 1863, philol.-histor. Cl.), n. 185= Waddington, 
n. 24124. 

209 Wetzstein, n. 188-186 = Waddington, n. 2412d—-2412¢. 

210 Belley in the Mémoires de Académie des Inscr. et Belles- Lettres, ancient 
series, vol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iii. 347. Mionnet, v. 231; Suppl. viii. 
225. De Saulcy, p. 339 sq., pl. xxiii. n. 8, 9. Reichardt in the Wiener 
Numismat. Zeitsch. 1880, pp. 68-73. De Saulcy and Reichardt were the 
first to distinguish correctly the coins of Kanata and Kanatha. Among 
the older numismaticians are also other mistakes. 

211 Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 225, gives a coin of Maximinus, which however 
does not belong to Kanata, but to Ascalon (see De Saulcy, p. 208). De 
Saulcy and Reichardt give each a coin of Elagabalus, the reading of which is 
however very uncertain. 


212 Wetzstein, n. 184= Waddington, n. 2412e, 
318 Wetzstein, n, 186= Waddington, n. 2412¢, 
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18. Kanatha. On the western declivity of the Hauran 
range is the place now called Kanawat, whose ruins are 
among the most important of the country east of the J ordan. 
Numerous inscriptions, well preserved remains of temples and 
other public buildings, prove that an important town once 
stood here; and both ruins and inscriptions point to the first 
centuries of the Roman imperial period. The ruins have, 
since Seetzen’s first hasty visit, been frequently described.” 
The inscriptions have been most completely collected by 
Waddington. It is rightly and almost universally admitted, 
that the Kanatha so often mentioned by ancient authors, and 
with which the Old Testament np (Num. xxxii. 42; 1 Chron. 
ii. 23) is probably identical, is to be sought for here.”* The 
form of the name fluctuates between Kdvafa and KdvwOa ; 
KevaOnvés also occurs upon an inscription.”” Apart from 
the Old Testament passages, the history of Kanatha cannot 


214 Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien (edited by Kruse), i. 78 8qq., iv. 40, 51 sqq. 
Burckhardt, Reisen in Syrien, i. 157 sqq., 504 8q. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 
931-939. Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 1855, ii. 89-115 (with plan). 
Bideker-Socin, Paldstina, p. 433 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, Hast of the 
Jordan (1881), pp. 36-42. Views of the ruins in Laborde, Voyage en Orient, 
Paris (1887-1845), livraison 21, 22, 26; and in Rey, Voyage dans le Haouran 
et aux bords de la mer morte exécuté pendant les années 1857 et 1858, Paris. 
Atlas, pl. v.—viii, (pl. vi. plan). 

215 Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 2329-2363. Older 
information in Corp. Inscr. Graec. 4612-4615. Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte In- 
schriften (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1863), n. 188-193. 

216 The identity of Kanatha with the present Kanawat is best proved in 
Porter’s Five Years in Damascus, ii. 110 sqq. The statements in Eusebius 
and the Tab. Peuting. are especially convincing. Compare also for the history, 
Reland, pp. 681 sq., 689. Winer, RWB.,s.v. ‘‘Kenath.” Raumer, p. 252. 
Ritter, as above. Kuhn, ii. 385sq. Waddington’s explanations on n. 2329. 

217 The form Kanatha is found in Josephus (Bell. Jud. i. 19. 2), Plinius 
(v. 18. 74), Ptolemaeus (v. 15. 23), Stephanus Byz. (Lez. s.v.), Eusebius 
(Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 269) ; on coins (see the next note), inscriptions (Corp, 
Inser. Graec. n. 4613: Kavadnvav 4 wears; Waddington, n. 2216: Kavadnudg 
Govaeurys ; Renier, Inscr. de Algérie, n. 1534 and 1535 = Corp. Inser. Lat. 
vol. viii. n. 2394, 2395: cohors prima Flavia Canathenorum) ; also the Tabula 
Peuting. (Chanata). The form Kanotha is found in Hierocles, ed. Parthey, 
p. 46 (Kevodd) ; a Notitia episcopat., the same, p. 92 (Kevobas); the Acts 
of the Council of Chalcedon in Le Quien, Oriens christianus, ii. 867 (gen. 

'Keavédes) ; an inscription in the Bullettino dell’ Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 
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be traced farther back than the time of Pompey; its coins 
have the Pompeian era,”* and it is reckoned by both Pliny 
(v. 18. 74) and Ptolemy (v. 15. 23) among the towns of 
Decapolis. On the coins of Commodus given by Reichardt 
the inhabitants are called TaSecv(vels) KavaO(nvot); the town 
therefore seems to have been restored by Gabinius. Herod 
experienced a mortifying defeat at Kanatha in a battle against 
the Arabians."” On the civic constitution of Kanatha in 
imperial times we get some information from inscriptions, 
Bovdevrai being frequently mentioned,” and once an dyopa- 
vopos. A Graeco-Latin epitaph of a Syrian merchant, dis- 
covered in 1862 in the neighbourhood of Trevoux in France, 
is of special interest. He is designated in the Greek text as 
Bovrevtys toditns te Kavobailw|v é[ ...] Zupis, in the 
Latin as decurio Septimianus Canotha.” What the latter 
title denotes is indeed very doubtful.” If the Yupia of the 
Greek text is to be understood in the strict sense of the province 
of Syria, it follows from the combination of the two texts, that 
Kanatha belonged to the province of Syria down to the time 
of Septimius Severus.”* In the time of Eusebius it belonged 
to the province of Arabia. It is striking that Eusebius calls 
1867, p. 204 (Govarsurig worlirns te Kavadei[w]y). Lastly, Keveednycs in 
Waddington, n. 2343. On the present form of the name Kanawat, see 
Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber Hawran und die Trachonen (1860), p. 77 sq. 

218 See De Saulcy, pp. 399-401, pl. xxiii. n. 10; and especially Reichardt, 
Die Miinzen Kanatha’s (Wiener Numismat. Zeitschr, 1880, pp. 68-72). 

219 Bell. Jud. i. 19. 2. In the parallel passage, Antt. xv. 5. 1, the place 
is called Kava, 

220 Waddington, n. 2216, 2339 (= Wetzstein, n. 188). Corp. Inser. Graec. 
n. 4613 (= Waddington, n. 23312), The last-named inscription was dis- 
covered by Seetzen, not in Kanawat (as is erroneously stated in the Corp. 
Inser. Graec, and in Waddington), but in Deir el-Chlef; see Kruse in his 
edition of Seetzen’s Travels, iv. 40, note. 

221 Corp. Inscr. Graec, 4912 = Waddington, n. 2330. 

222 The inscription is given by Henzen in the Bullettino dell’ Instituto di 
corrisp. archeol. 1867, pp. 203-207. 

228 See Henzen as above, and Waddington’s explanations on 23829. 

2988 So also Waddington on n. 2329, and Marquardt, i. 396. Still Mar- 
quardt is inclined, by reason of the circumstances of the garrison, to the 
view that Kanatha was, in the time of Caracalla, already united to the pro- 
vince of Arabia ; see p. 438, note 3. 
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it a x@pn.?* Could it in his time have no longer had a civic 
constitution ?°“* A Christian bishop of Kanotha was present 
at the Councils of Ephesus (4.D. 449), Chalcedon (4.D. 451) 
and Constantinople (a.p. 459). 

19. Scythopolis, SxvOd7ods, one of the most important 
Hellenistic towns of Palestine, the only one among the towns 
of Decapolis which lay westward of the Jordan.”* The 
ancient name of the town was Beth-sean, }8Y M2 or j@ 3, in 
the Septuagint and in the first Book of Maccabees (v. 52, 
xii, 40 sq.), BaiOoav.” The ancient name was always 
maintained beside the Greek one,”* nay at last supplanted it. 
To this very day the desolate ruins of Beisan in the valley 
of the Jordan south of the Lake of Gennesareth mark the 
position of the ancient city. The name 2x«vOdonus is 
undoubtedly equal to S«vPav modus, as indeed it is frequently 
written.”* The reason for this name is very obscure, pro- 
bably it must be explained as by Syncellus, by the fact that 
a number of Scythians settled here on the occasion of their 


224 Huseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 269: Kavad. xaun rhs "ApaBies 
ths 2x4 Koevabed rsyouéun. .. xeiras 08 xeel tri xoel viv tv Tpaxavs xAnoloy 
Bosrpav. 

2242 The statements of Eusebius are not quite trustworthy. He calls e.g. 
Jabis at one time xéass (p. 225), at another xan (p. 268). 

225 Le Quien, Oriens christ. ii. 867. 

226 See in general, Reland, pp. 992-998. Winer, s.v. ‘‘ Beth-sean.” Raumer, 
p. 150 sq. Pauly’s Enc. vi. 1. 729. Robinson, Palestine, iii. 326-332. 
Ritter, xv. 1. 426-435. Kuhn, ii. 871. Guérin, Samarie, i. 264-299. 
The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 
83, 101-114 (with plans) ; also sheet ix. of the iarge English chart. 

227 In the Old Test., Josh. xvii. 11, 16; Judg. i. 27; 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12; 
2 Sam. xxi. 12 ; 1 Kings iv. 12; 1 Chron. vii. 29. On the identity of Beth- 
sean and Scythopolis, see Joseph. Anti. v. 1. 22, vi. 14. 8, xii. 8. 5, xiii. 6. 1. 
The gloss of the LXX. on Judg. i. 27. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 237. 
Steph. Byz. (see next note). 

228 yw nya in the Mishna, Aboda sara i. 4, iv. 12. The adj. ‘yn, Pea 
viii. 1. Comp. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 174 sq. Steph. Byz. 
8.v. Zxvderorss, Taarcsorivns woris 4 Nvoons (1. Nucow) Kolans Supias, Sxvdav 
mors, wporepoy Balowy Aeyouevn Oxo trav BapBepwv. The form 
Beisan is contracted from Beth-sean. 

229 Xxvb@v ors, Judith iii, 11; 2 Mace. xii, 29; LXX. Judg. i. 27, 
Polybius, v. 70. Aristides, ed. Dindorf, ii. 470, 
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great invasion of Palestine in the seventh century before 
Christ.” On the name Nysa, which Scythopolis also bore 
according to Pliny, Stephanus Byz. and which is found 
upon coins, see above, p. 20. The town was perhaps 
already known by its Greek name Scythopolis in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or at any rate in the third century 
before Christ, when it was tributary to the Ptolemies.”2* When 
in 218 B.c. Antiochus the Great invaded Palestine, the town 
willingly («a@’ owodoyiav) surrendered to him.” Like the 
rest of Palestine however it did not come permanently under 
Syrian dominion till twenty years later (198 3B..). In the 
time of the Maccabees Scythopolis is mentioned as a heathen 
town, but not as one hostile to the Jews (2 Mace. xii. 
29-31). Towards the end of the second century (about 107 
B.C.) it came under Jewish rule, the weak Antiochus IX. 
(Kyzikenos) being unable to offer effectual resistance to the 
advance of John MHyrcanus, nay his general LEpicrates 
treacherously surrendering Scythopolis to the Jews (Joseph. 
Antt. xiii. 10. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 2.'7 speaks otherwise)."* Hence 


380 Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 405: Sxvdee ray Tlarasorivny narédpepov eel 
ryy Bacdy (1. Besoctv) xaréoxov tiv tS adrav xanbcioav Ixvdororxv. On the 
invasion of the Scythians, see especially Herodotus, i. 105. Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 88 sq. Pliny too and his successor Solinus derive the name 
from the Scythians, but indeed from those whom the god Dionysius settled 
there for the protection of the grave of his nurse: Plinius, v. 18. 74; 
Scythpolim, antea Nysam, a Libero Patre sepulta nutrice ibi Scythis 
deductis. Solinus (ed. Mommsen), c. 86: Liber Pater cum humo nutricem 
tradidisset, condidit hoc oppidum, ut sepulturae titulum etiam urbis moenibus 
ampliaret. Incolae deerant : e comitibus suis Scythas delegit, quos ut animi 
firmaret ad promptam resistendi violentiam, praemium loci nomen dedit. 
For another and equally mythological derivation from the Scythians, see 
Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 140, and Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 237. In general 
Steph. Byz. also explains the name by 2xvdav wéass (see note 228). The 
derivation from Sukkoth is obviated by the fact, that the Hebrew name of 
the town is not Sukkoth but Beth-sean. 

281 Joseph. Antt. xii. 4.5. Comp. above, p. 53. It would bea more ancient 
testimony to the use of the Greek name, if the reference of the letters 3 on 
certain coins of Alexander the Great to Scythopolis were certain. See L. 
Miiller, Numismatique d’Alexandre le G'rand, p. 304, planches, n. 1429, 1464 

282 Polyb. v. 70. Stark, Gaza, p. 381. 

988 On the chronology, comp. above, § 8. 
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we find it also in the possession of Alexander Jannaeus (Antt 
xiii, 15. 4). It was again separated from the Jewish region 
by Pompey (Ant. xiv. 5. 3, xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 7), 
and restored by Gabinius (Antt, xiv. 5. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 4). 
It afterwards continued to be an independent town under 
Roman supremacy. Nor did either Herod or his successors 
ever possess the town. Its membership among the cities of 
Decapolis is testified by Josephus, who calls it “one of the 
largest towns of Decapolis” (Bell. Jud. iii. 9.7: 4 8€ éore 
peyiorn tis Aexamodews). It is not quite certain what era 
it made use of. The Pompeian era is evidently used on a 
coin of Gordianus; while upon others a later one seems 
adopted. The titles of the town, especially upon the coins 
of Gordianus, are tepa dovdos.™* At the beginning of the 
Jewish war, A.D. 66, the revolted Jews attacked the district 
of Scythopolis (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). The Jewish inhabit- 
ants found themselves obliged, for the sake of safety, to fight 
on the side of the heathen against their fellow-countrymen, 
who were attacking the town. The heathen inhabitants how- 
ever afterwards requited this alliance by faithless treachery, 
luring them into the sacred grove, and then surprising them 
by night and massacring them to the number, as it is said, 
of 13,000 (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 3, 4, vii. 8.7; Vita, 6). When 
Josephus says with respect to the period of the Jewish war, 
that Scythopolis was then obedient to King Agrippa (Vita, 
65, ed. Bekker, p. 341, 20: tis darneoov Bacure?), this is 
certainly not to be understood in the sense of actual subjec- 
tion, but only means, that Scythopolis was on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans.” The district of Scythopolis 


284 See on the coins and the era, Belley in the Mémoires des Inscr. et 
Belles- Lettres, ancient series, vol. xxvi. 1759, pp. 415-428. Eckhel, iii. 438- 
440. Mionnet, v. 511 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 355 8q. De Saulcy, pp. 287-290, 
pl. xiv. n. 8-13. 

#85 This is all that Josephus is in the context concerned with. It is highly 
improbable that Scythopolis really belonged (as Menke in his Bibel-Atlas 
supposes) to the dominions of Agrippa, since Josephus in the passages in 
which he is describing accurately the realm of Agrippa does not mention it. 
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must be regarded as very extensive. At the taking of Scytho- 
polis and Philoteria (a town of that name on the Lake of 
Genresareth of which we know nothing else) by Antiochus 
the Great, in the year 218, Polybius remarks, that the district 
subject to these two towns could easily furnish abundant 
support for the whole army.”° We have also similar testi- 
mony at a later date, viz. that of Josephus (Vita, 9), that the 
district of Scythopolis bordered on that of Gadara (see above, 
p. 88). The district of this town is also mentioned Beil. 
Jud. iv. 8. 2. The subsequent history of Scythopolis, which 
remained for centuries an important and flourishing town, 
cannot be further pursued here. On its religious rites, games 
and industry, compare above, pp. 19, 27, 41. 

20. Pella, IIé\da. The district of Pella is designated by 
Josephus as the northern boundary of Peraea.”” According 
to Eusebius, the Jabesh of Scripture was only 6 m. p. from 
Pella, on the road from this latter to Gerasa.”° Now as Gerasa 
lies south of the present Wadi Jabis, Pella must have lain 
a little to the north of it, and hence it is almost certain, that 
the important ruins at Fahil, on a terrace over the Jordan valley 
opposite Scythopelis in a south-easterly direction, mark the 
position of the ancient Pella.” That it stood here is further 


286 Polyb. v. 70: exdapows toxs pos ras weArovous EwiBorgs di TO THY 
UmoreTaymevny yapayv THis mores TaUT ALS padlas BUvacbus Tari 7 
orparontow xopnysiv nal Dain rapaonevalen ro naremelyouree wpos THY xpsloey. 

237 Bell. Jud. iii. 8.3. Peraea is here taken in its political meaning, i.e. 
with the exclusion of the towns of Decapolis (comp. above, p. 2). In a 
geographical sense, it reaches much farther northward, comprising e.g. eves 
Gadara (Bell. Jud. iv. 7. 3). 

288 Huseb. Onomast.. ed. Lag. p. 225: 4 38 TaBis éréxsivee rov  Lopdavou viv 
tort peeylory worss, Iléaans woaews dseoraoce onusions = ceviovtay ewl Lepaocy. 
Similarly, p. 268 (where however Jabis is more correctly called a xan). 

289 Comp. Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 320-325. Ritter, xv. 2. 1023-1030. 
Raumer, p. 254. Guérin, Galilé, i. 288-292. Merrill, East of the Jordan 
(1881), pp. 442-447. @n the history, Reland, p. 924 sq. Droysen, 
Hellenismus, iii. 2. 204 sq. Kuhn, ii. 374. There is but slight foundation 
for the objection raised by Kruse (Seetzen’s Reisen, iv. 198 sqq.) to the 
above determination of the locality. Korb’s thorough discussion of the 
situation of Pella (Jahn’s Jahrb. fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 4th year, 
vol. i 1829, pp. 100-118) places the situation too far northward by partially 
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borne out bythe fact that Pliny describes Pella as aguis divitem.™ 
Whether the original Semitic name was Fahil (xbno 2), and the 
name Pella chosen by the Greeks on account of its similarity 


of sound, may be left uncertain.“ -In any case the name 


Pella was borrowed from the famous Macedonian town of the 
same name. The latter being the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great, it is not improbable that our Pella as well as the 
neighbouring Dium was founded by Alexander the Great him- 
self, as indeed the somewhat corrupt text of Stephanus Byz. 
declares.“" According to another passage of Stephanus Byz. 
our Pella was also called Bodris.% Pella is first mentioned 
in history at the conquest of Palestine by Antiochus the 
Great, B.C. 218, when after taking Atabyrion (Tabor) he 


placing in the foreground the statements of Josephus, and neglecting to do 
justice to the more precise statements of Eusebius. 

240 Plinius, v. 18. 74. 

2404 Tuch, Quaestiones de Flavii Josephi libris historicis (Lips. 1859), p. 18, 
altogether regards Pella as only the Greek pronunciation for xbnp, and 
scouts the idea of any connection with the name of the Macedonian town. 
This is however more than improbable. 

241 Steph. Byz. ed. Meineke, s.v. Ajov, woais . . . Kolang Zupias, xtiowa 

ArsSavdpov, xxl Tléaaw. The words xa! Iléarx are probably the gloss of 
some learned reader, who thus meant to say that Pella as well as Dium was 
founded by Alexander the Great. The reading 4 x«i Iléaae is an erroneous 
emendation by some former editor. Comp. also Droysen, iii. 2. 204 sq. 
A Syrian Pella is also mentioned among the cities founded by Seleucus I. 
in Appian. Syr. 57, and Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 116 sq. According 
to the Latin text of Jerome: Seleucus Antiochiam Laodiciam Seleuciam 
Apamiam Edessam Beroeam et Pellam urbes condidit. So also Syncell., ed. 
Dindorf, i. 520, and the Armenian text of Eusebius, in which only Seleucia 
is missing. By this Pella however we must probably understand the town 
of Apamea on the Orontes, which was at first called by its founder 
Seleucus I. Apamea, and afterwards Pella, which name was subsequently ° 
lost (see especially Malalas, ed. Dindorf, p. 203 [according to Pausanias 
Damascenus, comp. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 470]; also Strabo, xvi. 
p. 752; Stephanus Byz. s.v. ’Awdmese; in Diodor. xxi. 25, Apamea occurs 
under the name of Pella, see Wesseling’s note on the passage). It is true 
that the lists in Appian and Eusebius mention Pella along with Apamea 
as though they were two different cities. This mistake has however 
arisen from the circumstance, that the change of name has been looked 
upon as a second founding, and treated accordingly in the lists of founda- 
tions of towns. Hence indeed our Pella (in Decapolis) is out of question. 

242 Steph. Byz. s.v. Tléanw, worry « « » Kolang Zuplas, 9 Botris rcyouin 
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turned towards the country east of the Jordan and seized Pella, 
Kamus, and Gephrus.* Alexander Jannaeus conquered and 
destroyed the town, because its inhabitants would not adopt 
“ Jewish customs” (Bell. Jud. i. 4.8; Anét. xiii. 15. 4)" It 
was again separated from the Jewish region by Pompey (Antt. 
xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7.7). The fact of its having belonged 
to Decapolis is attested by Eusebius and Epiphanius as well as 
by Pliny and Ptolemy.%* The few coins which have been 
preserved bear, as might be expected, the Pompeian era.” 
When Pella is named in Josephus (Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 5) among 
the chief places of the eleven toparchies of Judaea, this must 
be ascribed either to a mistake on the part of Josephus him- 
self or to an error in the text. At the commencement of the 
Jewish war Pella was attacked by the insurgent Jews (Bell. Jud. 
ii. 18. 1). During the war the Christian Church fled thither 
from Jerusalem.” Christian bishops of Pella are mentioned 
in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ. 

21. Dium, Aiov. Among the towns of this name, of which 
Steph. Byz. enumerates seven, that in Macedonia at the foot 
of Olympus is the best known. Hence it is very credible, 
that our Dion in Coelesyria was a foundation of Alexander the 
Great.** According to the astronomical definitions of Ptolemy 
(v. 15. 23), Dium lay under the same degree of latitude as 

243 Polyb. v. 70. 

243a In the last passage also our Pella is certainly intended, and not 
another Moabite one. Josephus only names Pella quite at the end of the 
list after enumerating the Moabite towns, because he desires to append a 
special remark concerning it. Comp. Tuch, Quaestiones, etc., pp. 17-19. 

244 Plin. v.18, 74. Ptolem. v.15. 23. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 251. 
Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 7; de mensuris et ponder. § 15. 

245 See Belley in the Mémoires de VAcadémie des Inscr. et Belles- Lettres, 
ancient series, vol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iii. 350. Mionnet, v. 329 ; 
Suppl. viii. 232. De Saulcy, pp. 291-293, pl. xvi. n. 8. 

246 Huseb. Hist. eccl. iii. 5. 2,3; Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 7; de mensuris et 
ponder. § 15. 

247 Le Quien, Oriens christ. iii. 698 sq. 

248 So Steph. Byz. s.v. Aiov (see above, note 241), Stephanus remarka 
& re ddwp vocepdv, and quotes the following epigram :— 

vaepooe 76 Ainvoy yavxepov wordy, qvide wins, 
weve: wiv dipns, evbd 38 xa Bidrov. 
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Pella, but } of a degree farther eastward. With this agree 
the statements of Josephus concerning Pompey’s route, that 
the Jewish king Aristobulus accompanied Pompey on his 
march from Damascus against the Nabataeans as far as 
Dium, that here he suddenly separated from Pompey, who 
therefore now turned suddenly westward and came by Pella 
and Scythopolis to Judaea.” Little is known of the history 
of Dium.”” It was conquered by Alexander Jannaeus (Ant. 
xiii, 15. 3), liberated by Pompey (Antt. xiv. 4. 4), and then 
belonged to Decapolis (Plin. v. 18. 74; Ptolem. v. 15. 23). 
The coins of Dium, with the legend JAemvwr, have the 
Pompeian era. Some of those belonging to the time of 
Caracalla and Geta are still in existence”! The 4ia mentioned 
by Hierocles is certainly identical with this Dium.?” 

22. Gerasa, Tépaca. The ruins of the present Dschardsch 
are the most important in the region east of the Jordan, and are 
indeed (with those of Palmyra, Baalbec and Petra) among the 
most important in Syria. There are still in existence con- 
siderable remains of temples, theatres and other public 
buildings. About one hundred columns of a long colonnade, 
which ran through the middle of the town, are still standing. 
The buildings seem from their style to belong to the second or 
third century after Christ.’ Few inscriptions have as yet 

349 Joseph. Anit. xiv. 3.3, 4; Bell. Jud. i. 6. 4, fin. Also Menke’s Bibel- 
Atlas, sheet iv. In both passages indeed Dium first came into the text 
through Dindorf’s emendations. The older editions have, Antt. xiv. 3.3: 
she Agrsov woaw ; Bell. Jud. i. 6.4: de Asoorédacws. Ascertain manuscripts 
have ado dss HAsourdrcws (see Cardwell’s ed.) we might feel inclined to 
read Heliopolis in both passages. But the context makes this impossible. 

259 Comp. Reland, p. 736 sq. Raumer, p. 247. Kuhn, iii. 382 sq. 

' 251 See Belley in the Mémoires de V Académie des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 
ancient series, vol. xxviii. 568 sqq. Eckhel, iii. $47 sq. Mionnet, v. 32; 
Suppl. viil 26. De Saulcy, pp. 378-383, pl. xix. n. 8, 9. 

35° Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p.45. The Notitia episcopat., the same, 
p. 92. Also in Joseph. Antt. xii. 15. 3 the manuscripts have Af». 

288 See in general, Seetzen, Reisen, i. 388 sq., iv. 202 sqq. Burckhardt, 
Reisen, i. 401-417, 580-536 (with plan). Buckingham, Travels in Palestine, 
1821, pp. 353-405. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1077-1094. Badeker-Socin, 


Paldstina, p. 408 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the Jordan, pp. 281-290. 
Illustrations, Laborde, Voyage en Orient (Paris 1887 sq.), livraison 9, 16, 
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been published.“ There can be no doubt that here was 
the ancient Gerasa.”> The derivation of the name from 
yépovtes (veterans) of Alexander the Great, who settled 
here, is based only upon etymological trifling.” It is 
certainly possible, that the foundation of Gerasa as a 
Hellenistic town may reach as far back as Alexander the 
Great. It is first mentioned in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, when it was in the power of a certain Theodorus 
(a son of the tyrant Zeno Kotylas of Philadelphia). It was 
conquered after an arduous siege by Alexander Jannaeus 
towards the end of his reign.”” It was while still defending 
the fortress Ragaba “in the district of Gerasa” that he died.” 
Gerasa was undoubtedly liberated by Pompey, for it belonged 
to Decapolis.° At the outbreak of the Jewish war it was 
attacked by the Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1); yet the Jews 
dwelling in the town were spared by the inhabitants (Bell, 
Jud. ii. 18. 5). The Gerasa conquered and destroyed by 


34, 35. Key, Voyage dans le Haouran et aux bords de la mer morte exécuté 
pendant les années 1857 and 1858 (Paris), Atlas pl. xix.-xxiii. (pl. xxi. plan). 
Duc de Luynes, Voyage d’Exploration a la mer morte a Petra et sur la rive 
gauche du Jourdain, Paris s. a. (1874), Atlas, pl. 50-57. Also Riehm’s 
Worterb. s.v. “ Gadara.” 

254 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4661-4664. Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. iii. n. 
118, 119. Wetzstein, Ausgewdhlte Inschriften (Trans. of the Berlin Acad. 
1863), n. 205-207. Béckh, Report of the Berlin Acad. 1835, p.14sqq. Allen, 
American Journal of Philology, vol. iii. (Baltimore 1882), p. 206. Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1882, p. 218 sqq.; 1883, p. 107 sq. 

255 Compare on the history, Reland, p. 806 sqq. Pauly’s Encycl. iii. 770. 
Winer, s.v. ‘‘Gadara.” Raumer, p. 2498q. Ritter, as above. Kuhn, ii. 370. 
883. 

256 See the passages from Jamblicus and the Etymolog. magnum in 
Droysen, Hellenismus, iii. 2. 202 sq. Also Reland, p. 806. 

267 Bell, Jud. i. 4.8. In the parallel passage Antt. xiii. 15. 8, “Ecos 
stands instead of Tépacev. The reading in Bell. Jud. is however certainly 
the correct One. 

258 Antt. xiii.15.5. Ragaba can hardly be identical with the ’Epye of Euse- 
bius (p. 216), which lay 15 m. p. westward of Gerasa, and was therefore cer- 
tainly under the power of Alexander Jannaeus before the conquest of Gerasa. 

259 Ptolem. v. 15. 23. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tépacw, woass rts Kolans Zuples, 
ris dexeréasws (for such is the reading, as by Meineke, instead of the 
traditional reocapeoxesdexccxdAcws). Plinius, v. 18. 74, names Galasa, for 
which we must read Gerasa, among the cities of Decapolis. 
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Lucius Annius at the command of Vespasian (Bell. Jud. 
iv. 9. 1) cannot be this Gerasa, which as a Hellenistic town 
was certainly friendly to the Romans. The few coins of 
Gerasa (from Hadrian to Alexander Severus) have no era 
and contain no epithet of the city. They almost all have the 


superscription "Apreuis tTUyn Tepdowv. On an inscription 


of the time of Trajan the inhabitants are called ’Avrioyets 
mpos t@ Xpvoopog.”' Upon another inscription, also of the 
Roman period, the town is called Tépaca ’Avridyeva. 
In an ethnographic sense Gerasa must be reckoned part of 
Arabia,” but seems even in the second century after Christ 
to have belonged to the province of Syria and only subse- 
quently to have been incorporated in that of Arabia.* In 
the fourth century after Christ it was one of the most 
important towns of this province. Its district was so large, 


260 Hckhel, iii. 8350. Mionnet, v. 329; Suppl. viii. 230.sq. De Saulcy, p. 
384 sq., pl. xxii. n. 1, 2. 

261 Mommsen, Berichte der sdchsisch. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch., philol.-hist. 
Classe, vol. ii. 1850, p. 228. Waddington, n. 1722. The inscription was 
set up in honour of A. Julius Quadratus, the imperial legate of Syria, and 
indeed in his native Pergamos (where the inscription was discovered). 
The Gerasenes designate themselves according to Waddington’s completion, 
[ Avrio]xéav rav [wpds r]@ Xpvoopoge rav «[porlepov [Te]peonvav 4 Bovay xeel 
¢ d4[ 0c]. No other place in Syria is known by the name of Chrysorrhoas 
except the Nahr Barada near Damascus (Strabo, xvi. p. 755. Plin. v. 18. 
74, Ptolem. v. 15. 9). It is self-evident that this cannot, as Mommsen 
strangely assumes, be intended here. On the contrary, we find that the 
rivulet Kerwan running through Gerasa was also called Chrysorrhoas (see 
Bideker, p. 409). 

2618 American Journal of Philology, vol. iii. (Baltimore 1882) p. 206, 
communicated by Allen, from a copy by Merrill. The inscription was 
found in Gerasa itself. It is an epitaph consisting of four distichs on a 
woman of the name of Juliana from Antioch. She died in the course of 
her journey in Gerasa and was buried there, and it is said of her in the 
epitaph that she will not now return to her home in Antioch, daa’ taayey 
veils [TepLeélo[nc] wépog “Avrsoxeins. That the inscription belongs to 
the Roman period is shown by the name Juliana. 

262 Origenes in Joann. vol. vi. c. 24 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, i. 289), Tépaces 
de ris ApecBicas tor! worss. 

263 See Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 483, ncte 1. 

#64 Ammian. Marc. xiv. 8. 13+ Haec quoque civitates hubet inter oppida 
quaelam ingentes Bostram et Gerasam atque Philade/phiam murorum 
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that Jerome could say, that what was formerly Gilead was 
now called Gerasa."“* Famous men of Gerasa are mentioned 
by Steph. Byz”” The names too of certain Christian bishops 
are well known.” 

23. Philadelphia, ®iradérqgeva, the ancient capital of the 
Ammonites called in the O. T. “Rabbah of the Ammonites” 
(fty 22 3), ae. the chief city of the Ammonites, or more 
shortly “ Rabbah” (731) In Polybius it is called Rabbat- 
Amana,” in Eusebius and Steph. Byz. Amman and Ammana.”” 
The situation of the town is certainly evidenced by the ruins 
south of Gerasa, which to this day bear the name of Ammana, 
The ruins belong, like those of Kanatha, to the Roman period.” 
The town received the name of Philadelphia from Ptolemy II. 


firmitate cautissimas. Comp. Euseb. Onomast. p. 242. Yépaow, aénrss 
exioneos THs Apa Bias. 

364a Hieronymus in Obadjam v. 19 (Vallarsi, vi. 381): Benjamin autem 

. cunctam possidebit Arabiam, quae prius vocabatur Galaad et nune 
Gerasa nuncupatur. Comp. also Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 250. 

265 Steph. Byz. s.v. Tépaoa é& airs Aplotwy pyrup coreios tori. . . xeel 
Kypuxos coQsorns xxl ILAdrav vopeinos pnrwp. To these must also be added 
the Neo-Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
second century after Christ (Fabric. Bibl graec., ed. Harless, v. 629 sqq.). 

266 Hpiphan. Haer. 73. 26. Le Quien, Oriens christ. ii. 859 sq. 

367 Deut. iii, 11; Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 26-29, xvii. 27; 
Jer. xlix. 2,3; Ezek. xxi. 25, xxv.5; Amos i. 14; 1 Chron. xx. 1. On 
the identity of Rabbah of the Ammonites with Philadelphia, see below the 
passages from Eusebius (note 269), Steph. Byz. and Jerome (note 271). 

268 Polyb. v. 71, ‘PaSBarapave. So too Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘PaSBarau- 
Mover, woAIs THs opeivis ’ApeeBias. 

269 Kuseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 215, Anwmedy 4 viv DiradeaQia, 
Torts ewlonueos Tao ApaPies. Ibid. p. 219, "Awmav. .. airy torly Aumay 
4 xol DiradeaQia, rors éarionwos trys ApxBies. Comp. ibid. p. 288, 
‘PaBBa, rors Baotrelas Auwpav, avrn éorl DirawdeaPia. Steph. Byz., see 
note 271. 

270 See in general, Seetzen, Reisen, i. 396 sqq., iv. 212 sqq. Burckhardt, 
Reisen, ii. 612-618. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1145-1159. De Saulcy, 
Voyage en Terre Sainte, 1865, i. 237 sqq. (with plan). Béideker-Socin, 
Palistina, p. 318 sqq. (with plan). Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 399 sqq. 
Conder, Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 99-112. Illustrations, Laborde, 
Voyage en Orient (Paris 1837 sqq.), livr. 28, 29. On the history, besides 
Ritter, the article on ‘‘ Rabbath Ammon” in Winer’s Realwérterb., Herzog’s 
Real-Encycl. (1st ed. xii. 469 sq.), Schenkel’s Bibellex., Riehm’s WB. 
Kuhn, ii 383 sq. 
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(Philadelphus), to whom consequently its Hellenization is te 
be referred.” In the time of Antiochus the Great it was 
a strong fortress, which in the year 218 B.c. he vainly 
endeavoured to take by storm, and of’ which he was 
unable to get possession, till a prisoner showed him the 
subterranean path, by which the inhabitants came out to 
draw water. This being stopped up by Antiochus, the town 
was forced to surrender for want of water.” About 135 B.c. 
(at the death of Simon Maccabaeus) Philadelphia was in the 
power of a certain Zenos Kotylas (Andt. xiii. 8.1; Bell. Jud. 
i. 2.4). It was not conquered by Alexander Jannaeus, though 
he had possession of Gerasa to the north and Esbon to the 
south of it. Hence Philadelphia is not named among the 
towns which were separated by Pompey from the Jewish 
region. It was however joined by him to the confederacy of 
Decapolis”® and had therefore the Pompeian era.” It was 
in its neighbourhood that Herod fought against the Arabians.” 
In a.D. 44 sanguinary contests took place between the Jews 


271 Steph. Byz. s.v. DiaawderaQera . . . tig Zuples exiQavic werss, @ 
mporepoy “Aupove, sit Aoraprn, cite DiawdernQcie a&axo Llrorcualiov tov 
@iradérQov. Hieronymus in Ezek. c. 25 (Vallarsi, v. 285): Rabbath, quae 
hodie a rege Aegypti Ptolemaeo cognomento Philadelpho, qui Arabiam 
tenuit cum Judaea, Philadelphia nuncupata est. L. Miiller (Numismatique 
d@ Alexandre le Grand, p. 309, pl. n. 1473 sqq.) refers certain coins of 
Alexander the Great, with the letters ® to our Philadelphia. Although 
it would not be impossible for coins with the name of Alexander to be issued 
in the days of Ptolemy II. (see note 150, above), yet the correctness of this 
explanation seems to me very questionable. Philoteria e.g. (Polyb. v. 70) 
might be intended. 

272 Polyb. v. 71. Conder found in his surveys at Amman a path, which 
is possibly identical with that mentioned by Polybius, see Atheneum, 1883, 
n. 2905, p. 832: The discovery at Amman. Comp. also Quarterly Statement, 
1882, p. 109. 

278 Plinius, v. 18. 74. 

274 Chron. paschale (ed. Dindorf, i. 851), ad Olymp. 179. 2 = 68 B.c., 
DirwderQeis evredbev cépsOuovos rods sevrav xpdvovs. The era is also 
frequently found upon coins. See Noris, iii. 9. 2 (ed. Lips. pp. 308-316), 
Kekhel, iii. 351. Mionnet, v. 330-333 ; Suppl. viii. 232-236. De Saulcy, 
pp. 386-392, pl. xxii. n. 3-9. 

275 Bell. Jud. i. 19. 5, In the parallel passage Anit. xv. 5. 4, Philadelphia 
is not mentioned. 
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of Peraea and the Philadelphians concerning the boundaries 
of a village called Mia in our present text of Josephus, but 
for which Zia is probably the correct reading (Att. xx. 1. 1),7” 
At the outbreak of the Jewish war, Philadelphia was attacked 
by the insurgent Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). Upon an 
inscription of the second century after Christ our Phila- 
delphia is called ®iradérgera tis “ApaBias.”” This is 
however meant only in an ethnographical sense. For coins 
down to Alexander Severus have the superscription ®cda- 
Serdéwv, Kotans Zupias.”* The town therefore still belonged 
to the province of Syria and was probably allotted to the 
province of Arabia towards the close of the third century.” 
In the fourth century it was one of the most important towns 
of this province.” Josephus mentions the district of Phila- 
delphia (GcAadeAgdnvy) as the eastern boundary of Peraea (Bell. 
Jud. iii. 3. 3). If the supposition be warranted, that Zia is 
the correct reading in Joseph. Antt. xx. 1. 1, the district of 
Philadelphia must have extended to about 15 m. p. westward 
of the town, in other words, full half of the land lying between 
the Jordan and the town must have belonged to the Phila- 
delphian district. 

It is an undoubted fact, that all the cities hitherto described 
formed independent political communities, which—at least after 
the time of Pompey — were never internally blended into an 
organic unity with the Jewish region, but were at most externally 
united with it under the same ruler. Almost all of them had a 
chiefly heathen population, which after the third century before 


276 A village of Zia lying 15 m. p. west of Philadelphia is mentioned by 
Eusebius, Onomast. p. 258, xeel tors viv Zia xan ag ado ue’ onusiov Dira- 
deAQi/as el dvo~es. The supposition that Zia is the correct reading in this 
passage has been already expressed by Reland (p. 897), Havercamp 
(on Joseph. lc.) and Tuch, Quaestiones de Fl. Josephi libris historicis, Lips. 
1859, p. 19 sq. 

277 Le Bas et Waddington, Jnscr. vol. iii. n. 1620b; comp. above, p. 25. 

278 See Mionnet, Suppl. viii. 236. De Saulcy, p. 392. 

279 Comp. Marquardt, i. 433, note 1. 

280 Ammian. Marcellin. xiv. 8. 13 (see above, note 264). Comp. also 
the passages from Eusebius (note 269). 
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Christ became more and more Hellenistic in its character. It 
was only in Joppa and Jamnia and perhaps in Azotus, that 
the Jewish element obtained during and after the Maccabaean 
period the ascendancy. But even these towns with their 
respective districts formed both before and after that time 
independent political units—-To the same category belonged 
also, as Kuhn correctly admits, the towns which were re- 
founded by Herod and his sons. It is true, that in many of 
these the population was mainly Jewish. But even where 
this was the case, the constitution was of Hellenistic organiza- 
tion, as is shown especially in the case of Tiberias. In 
most of them however the heathen population preponderated. 
Hence we must not assume, that they were organically 
incorporated with the Jewish realm, but that they occupied 
within it an independent position similar to that of the 
older Hellenistic towns. Nay in Galilee, where it was 
indeed impregnated with heathen elements, the Jewish 
country seems, on the contrary, to have been subordinate to 
the newly built capitals—first to Sepphoris, then to Tiberias, 
then again to Sepphoris (see the articles concerning them). 
Among the towns built by Herod certainly the two most im- 
portant were Sebaste, ze. Samaria, and Caesarea, the latter of 
which has been already spoken of (No. 9). Of less importance 
were Gaba in Galilee and Esbon in Peraea (Antt. xv. 8. 5), which 
must also be regarded as chiefly heathen towns, for at the 
outbreak of the Jewish war they, like Ptolemais and Caesarea, 
Gerasa and Philadelphia, were attacked by the insurgent Jews 
(Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1). Lastly, we have to mention as towns 
founded by Herod, Antipatris and Phasaelis, Kypros named 
together with the latter being a mere castle near Jericho and 
not a mods (Bell. Jud. i. 21.9; Antt. xvi. 5. 2), which also 
applies to the fortresses of Alexandreion, Herodeion, Hyrcania, 
Masada and Machaerus. Among the sons of Herod, Archelaus 
founded only the village («am) of Archelais.** Philip, on the 


181 Die stddtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rim. Reichs, ii. 346--348. 
82 Comp. Joseph. Ant. xvii. 13.1; Antt. xviii. 2.2. Plinius, xiii. 4, 
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other hand, built Caesarea w: Panias and J ulias = Bethsaida, and 
Herod Antipas the cities of Sepphoris, Julias=Livias and 
Tiberias. These ten cities still remain to be treated of: 

24. Sebaste=Samaria.** The Hellenization of the town 
of Samaria (Hebr. 2’) was the work of Alexander the Great. 
The Samaritans had during his stay in Egypt, p.c. 332-331, 
assassinated Andromachus his governor in Coelesyria. Conse- 
quently when Alexander returned from Egypt (B.c. 331), he 
executed strict justice upon the offenders and planted Mace- 
fonian colonists in Samaria.”** The Chronicle of Eusebius 
speaks also of a refoundation by Perdiecas, which could 
only have taken place during his campaign against Egypt 
(B.C. 321); this is however very improbable so soon after the 
colonization by Alexander the Great. As in old times so 
now also Samaria was an important fortress. Hence it was 
levelled by Ptolemy Lagos, when in the year B.c. 312 he again 
surrendered to Antigonus the land of Coelesyria, which he 


44, Ptolem. v. 16.7. According to the Tabula Peutinger., Archelais lay 
on the road from Jericho to Scythopolis 12 m. p. from Jericho and 24 
m. p. from Scythopolis. See also Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 569. Ritter, 
xv. i. 457. Guérin, Samarie, i. 235-238. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 387, 395.sq., and sheet xv. of the 
chart. 

288 Compare in general, Reland, pp. 979-983. Pauly’s Encycl. vi. 1. 
727 sq. Winer, s.v. “Samaria.” Raumer, p. 159 sq. Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 
126, 127. Ritter, Hrdkunde, xvi. 658-666. Guérin, Samarie, ii. 188-210. 
Biadeker-Socin, p. 354 sqq. Sepp, Jerusalem, ii. 66-74. The Survey o7 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 160 sq., 211-215 
(with plan), also sheet xv. of the large English chart. 

284 Curtius, Rufus, iv. 8: Oneravit hunc dolorem nuntius mortis Andro- 
_ machi, quem praefecerat Syriae: vivum Samaritae cremaverant. Ad cujus 
interitum vindicandum, quanta maxime celeritate potuit, contendit, adveni- 
entique sunt traditi tanti sceleris auctores. Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
114 (ad ann. Abr. 1680, according to the Armenian): Andromachum 
regionum illorum procuratorem constituit, quem incolae urbis Samari- 
tarum interfecerunt: quos Alexander ab Egipto reversus punivit: capta 
urbe Macedonas ut ibi habitarent collocavit.—So too Syncell., ed. 
Dindorf, i. 496: ryv Samecpesay woraw érav Artgevdpos Maxedovas tv wirh 
LATOKIUEY, 

285 See below, note 287, and also Droysen, iii. 2. 204. Ewald’s Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iv. p. 293. 
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had shortly before conquered.” Some fifteen years later 
(about 296 B.c.) Samaria, which had meanwhile been restored, 
was again destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes in his contest 
with Ptolemy Lagos.*” Thenceforward we are for a long 
time without special data for the history of the town. Poly- 
bius indeed mentions, that Antiochus the Great in both his 
first and second conquest of Palestine 218 and 198 B.. 
occupied the country of Samaria,** but the fate of the town 
is not further indicated. It is of interest to find, that the 
country of Samaria, under the Ptolemies as well as under 
the Seleucidae, formed like Judaea a single province, which 
again was subdivided into separate vouoi.*® Towards the 
end of the second century before Christ, when the Seleucidian 
Epigonoi were no longer able to prevent the encroachments 
of the Jews, the town fell a victim to their policy of conquest ; 
and Samaria—then a modus éyupwrdty—was again conquered 
in the reign of John Hyrcanus (8.c. 107) by his sons Anti- 
gonus and Aristobulus after a siege of a year, and entirely 
given up to destruction (Antt. xiii, 10. 2, 3; Bell. Jud. i. 
2.'7).° Alexander Jannaeus had possession of the town or its 
ruins (Ant? xiii. 15. 4). It was separated from the Jewish 
region by Pompey and never henceforth organically combined 
with it (Antt. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud.i. 7.7). Its rebuilding was 
the work of Gabinius (Ant. xv. 14. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 8.4),on which 
account its inhabitants were for a while called Ta@uneis.2! 


286 Diodor. xix. 93. Comp. above, note 52 (Gaza), 109 (Joppa), 151 
(Ptolemais). 

487 Huseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 118 (ad Olymp. 121. 1=296 B.c. ac- 
cording to the Armenian): Demetrius rex Asianorum, Poliorcetes appellatus, 
Samaritanorum urbem a Perdica constructam (s. incolis frequentatam) totam 
cepit. Syncell., ed. Dindorf,i.519: Anyrpsos 6 Toasopunris ray xdniy Soeeecepsow 
éxdpOncev. So tooi 522. Comp. Droysen, ii. 2. 243, 255. Stark, p. 361. 

‘288 Polyb. v. 71. 11, xvi. 49=Joseph.’ Anit. xii. 3. 3. 

289 See in general, Antt. xii. 4. 1,4; 1 Macc. x. 30, 38, xi. 28, 34. 

290 On the chronology, comp. above, § 8. 

291 Cedrenus, ed. Beker, i. 823: ray rav TaBiviwy Cl. TeeBsvseav) xérsy, chy 
more Zapopesav (Herodes) éminrisas LeBoorhy avrqy xpoonydpevce. Cedrenua 
here indeed mistakes Herod the Great for Herod Antipas and the latter 
again for Herod Agrippa 
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The town was bestowed upon Herod by Augustus (Anét. 
xv. 7. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 20. 3); and by his means it first 
regained prosperity. For while it had hitherto been a com- 
paratively small though strong town, its extent was so greatly 
increased by Herod, that it was now twenty stadia in circum- 
ference and not inferior to the most important towns. In 
the city thus enlarged Herod settled six thousand colonists, 
‘composed partly of disbanded soldiers, partly of people from 
the neighbourhood. The colonists received excellent estates. 
The fortifications too were rebuilt and extended, and finally 
the town obtained also, by the erection of a temple to 
Augustus and other magnificent edifices, the splendour of 
modern culture.”? Herod gave to the newly-rebuilt town 
the name of YeBaory (Antt. xv. 8.5; Bell. Jud. i. 21. 2. 
Strabo, xvi. p. 860) in honour of the emperor, who had 
recently assumed the title of Augustus. The coins of the 
town bear the inscription YeBaotnvdv or ZeBacrnvav 
Zvp(ias) and a special era commencing with the year of the 
rebuilding of the city, 7. according to the usual view 25 or 
perhaps more correctly 27 B.c.% The town is also mentioned 
in Rabbinical literature by its new name of Sebaste (wpap).™ 
When Josephus says, that Herod granted it “an excellent 
constitution,” é£aiperov edvowiay (Bell. Jud. i. 21. 2), he makes 
indeed no great addition to our knowledge. It is however 
probable from other reasons, that the country of Samaria was 
subordinated to the town of Sebaste precisely as Galilee was to 
the capitals Sepphoris and Tiberias respectively and Judaea 
was to Jerusalem. For on the occasion of the tumults of the 

293 Considerable remains of a large colonnade running along the hill, the 
puilding of which is probably to be ascribed to Herod, are still in existence. 
See the literature cited in note 283. 

298 Qn the date of the rebuilding, see § 15. On the coins in general, 
Noris, v. 5 (ed. Lips. pp. 581-536). Hckhel, iii. 440. Mionnet, v. 513-516 ; 
Suppl. viii. 356-359. De Saulcy, pp. 275-281, pl. xiv. n. 4-7. 

294 Mishna, Arachin iii. 2 (the “‘ pleasure gardens of Sebaste,” PiIDI7_ 
‘ODID, are here adduced as an example of specially valuable property. 


See the commentary of Bartenora in Surenhusius’ Mishna, v. 198). Neus 
bauer, wéographie du Talmud, p. 171 sq. 
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Samaritans under Pilate a “council of Samaritans,’ Japapéwr 
» Bovdy, is mentioned, which seems to point to a united 
organization of the country (Antt. xviii. 4. 2). Sebastenian 
soldiers served in the army of Herod and embraced the 
party of the Romans against the Jews in the conflicts which 
broke out at Jerusalem after his death (Bell. Jud. ii. 3. 4, 
4. 2, 3; comp. Anti. xvii. 10. 3). At the partition of 
Palestine after the decease of Herod, Sebaste with the rest 
of Samaria fell to Archelaus (Antt. xvii. 11. 4; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 6. 3), after whose banishment it remained for a time under 
Roman procurators, was then temporarily under Agrippa, and 
then again under procurators. During this last period Sebas- 
tenian soldiers formed a main element in the Roman troops 
stationed in Judaea (see above, p. 65). At the outbreak 
of the Jewish war Sebaste was attacked by the insurgent 
Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 18.1). The town of Sebaste, with its chiefly 
heathen population, then remained as during the disturbances 
that followed the death of Herod (Ant. xvii. 10.9; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 5. 1) undoubtedly on the side of the Romans, while the 
native Samaritans in the district of Sichem certainly occu- 
pied a difficult position (Bell. Jud. iii. 7. 32). Sebaste 
became a Roman colony under Septimius Severus. But its 
importance henceforth declined before the prosperity of 
Neapolis=Sichem.”® Eusebius and Stephanus Byz. still call 
Sebaste only “a small town.” *” Its district was nevertheless 


2944 On the constitution and political position given by Herod to the town, 
see especially Kuhn, Ueber die Entstehung der Stiédte der Alten (1878), pp. 
422 sq., 428 sqq. 

295 Digest, lib. xv. 1. 7 (from Ulpianus) : Divus quoque Severus in Sebas- 
tenam civitatem coloniam deduxit. On coins, COL. L. SEP. SEBASTE. 
Comp. Eckhel, iii. 441. Zumpt, Commentationes epigr.i.482. Kuhn, ii. 56 
The coins in Mionnet and De Saulcy, as above. 

796 Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8. 11, names Neapolis, but not Sebaste, 
among the most important towns of Palestine. Comp. above, note 
88. 

297 Kuseb. Onomast. p. 292: XeBaorny, thy viv worlxuny rhs Tlarase- 
tivns, Steph, Byz sv. BeBaory . . » Gorse 8 xal ey TH Yaenpelridy 
OAL VLOV. 
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so large, that it comprised ¢g. Dothaim, which lay 12 m. p. 
northward of the town.” 

25. Gaba, TaBa or Ta@d. The name corresponds to 
the Hebrew 23 or 7933, a hill, and is a frequent local name in 
Palestine. We are here concerned only with a Gaba, which 
according to the decided statements of Josephus stood on 
Carmel, and indeed in the great plain near the district of 
Ptolemais and the borders of Galilee, and therefore on the 
north-eastern declivity of Carmel (see especially, Bell. Jud. iii. 
3. 1, and Vita, 24). Herod here settled a colony of retired 
knights, on which account the city was also called qmédus 
intréewp (Bell. Jud. iii. 3.1; Anti. xv. 8. 5). From the manner 
in which the town is mentioned in the two passages, Bell. 
Jud. iii. 3.1; Vita, 24, it is evident that it did not belong 
to the district of Galilee. Its population being chiefly 
‘heathen, it was attacked by the Jews at the beginning of the 
Jewish insurrection (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1), while on the other 
hand it took an active part in the struggle against the Jews 
(Vita, 24). This town is probably the Geba on Carmel men- 
tioned by Pliny.” Whatever other material has been adduced 
to the contrary by scholars with respect to Gaba, has served 
to complicate rather than throw light. upon the questions 
concerning its situation and history. A Gabe 16 m. p. from 
Caesarea is mentioned by Eusebius, but the distance stated is 


298 Huseb. Onomast. p. 249: Awdbacin . . . dsccmever ev dploss YeBaoris, 
akménes 06 aris onsioss 6B eal re Popere pepn. 

299 The latter passage (Antt. xv. 8. 5) is according to the usual text: éy re 
Te peyarw wedie, Tov émiréxtav immiwv wepl aitoy droxAnpoaac, xwploy 
ovvextioey exh reTn Varirale Dabo xocrovgevoy nol rn [lepaele ryy  EocRaviriv. 
According to this it might be supposed that Herod had founded three 
colonies: 1. an unknown place in the great plain ; 2.a place called Gaba in 
Galilee; and 3. Esebonitis in Peraea. The two first are, however, certainly 
identical; the re after ¢x/ must be omitted, and the meaning of éa! rn 
Taasaaie is, as the whole context shows, ‘‘for the controlling of Galilee.” 
This also confirms the view, that Gaba lay on the eastern declivity of Carmel. 
For the rest, the reading here, as well as in Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 1, fluctuates 
between Tae and Tafarx, but the former is preferable. 

800 Plinius, H, N. v. 19. 75. 

80! See in general, Reland, p. 769. Pauly’s Encycl. iii. 563. Kuhn, Dis 
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too short to suit the situation north-east of Carmel. Still 
more improbable is it, that the coins with the superscription 
Knavdi(éov) Bidir(réwv) TaSnvav belong to our Gaba. 
These titles point rather to a Gaba, which had belonged to 
the Tetrarch Philip ;** and the Gabe, mentioned by Pliny as 
near Caesarea Panias, may be identical with it.®* Lastly, 
which Gaba the Tafa: in Palaestina secunda, mentioned by 
Hierocles, may be, must be left uncertain.” Guérin thinks he 
has discovered one Gaba in the village of Sheikh Abreik upon a 
hill near Carmel, with the situation of which the statements 
of Josephus certainly agree.* 

26. Esbon or Hesbon, Hebr. i2¥n, in the LXX. and 
Eusebius "Eoc8ov, Josephus "EooeSav, later "EoBots. The 
town lay, according to Josephus, 20 m. p. east of the Jordan, 


stddt. und birgerl. Verf. ii. 320, 350 sq. The same, Ueber die Entstehung det 
Stddte der Alten, p. 424. Quandt, Judda und die Nachbarschaft im Jahrh. 
vor und nach der Geburt Christi (1873), p. 120 sq. 

302 Kuseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 246: xal gor: woriyun Tape 
xecrouLEyy O¢ aro onustov is’ THs Keesonpeies et alia villa Gabatha in finibus 
Diocaesareae wapenxeseéun TH wEeyarw wedl~ tHs Asyeavoc. The words here 
interpolated in Latin from Hieronymus have been omitted from the text of 
Eusebius through homoioteleuton. Through their omission it came to 
appear, that the little town of Gabe was 16 m. p. from Caesarea, and yet at 
the same time in the great plain of Legeon (Megiddo), which is not possible. 
The Gabe of Eusebius seems, on the contrary, to be identical with Jeba, 
which is marked on the large English chart directly north of Caesarea on 
the western declivity of Carmel. Map of Western Palestine, sheet viii. to 
the left, above; also Memoirs, ii. 42, where indeed this Jeba is identified 
with wonss iaoréwy. 

803 See on the coins, Noris, iv. 5. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 458-462). Eckhel, iii. 
344 sqq. Mionnet, v. 316-318; Suppl. viii. 220-222. De Saulcy, pp. 339- 
343, pl. xix. n. 1-7. The coins have an era commencing somewhere 
between 693 and 696 A.v.c. 

804 Plinius, H. N. v. 18. 74. 

05 Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 44. 

806 Guérin, Galilé, i. 395-397. Sheikh Abreik lies upon an isolated 
eminence close to Carmel, under the same degree of latitude as Nazareth. 
Compare The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and 
Kitchener, i. 843-351, also the English map, sheet v. It is certainly incorrect 
to seek for Gaba in the situation of the present Jebata, as Menke does in 
his Bibel-Atlas. The latter is much too far from Carmel, in the midst of the 
plain ; and is, on the contrary, identical with the Gabatha of Eusebius (see 
note 302). 
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opposite Jericho.™” With this agrees exactly the situation of the 


present Hesban, east of Jordan, under the same degree of latitude 
as the northern point of the Dead Sea, where ruins are also 
found.** Hesbon is frequently mentioned as the capital of 
an Amorite kingdom. In Isaiah and Jeremiah, on the 
other hand, it appears as a Moabite town.2® And as such it 
is also mentioned by Josephus even in the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, by whose victories it was incorporated in the Jewish 
region (Anét. xiii. 15. 4). Its further history cannot be 
accurately followed. At all events it was in the possession of 
Herod, when he refortitied it for the control of Peraea, and 
placed in it a military colony (Antt. xv. 8. 5)" The 
district of Esbon is mentioned as the eastern boundary of 
Peraea by Josephus, hence it did not in a political sense 
belong to Peraea.*? At the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was 


307 Kuseb. Onomast. p. 258: "EocBav . . . xccrsizas d€ viv’ EoBovs, trionueos 
mons Tis  ApaBices, tv specs trois cvrixpd rigs ‘lepixods xesméun, ds dare onuclav 
x' cov ’lopdavov. 

308 See Seetzen, Reisen, i. 497, iv. 220 sqq. Burckhardt, Reisen, ii. 623 
sq., 1063. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 2. 1176-1181. De Sauley, Voyage en 
Terre Sainte (1865), i. 279 sqq. (with a plan of the ruins). Bideker-Socin, 
Palistina, p. 318. On the history, Reland, p. 719 sq. Raumer, p. 262. 
The articles on ‘“‘Hesbon,” in Winer, Schenkel, Riehm, Herzog’s Real- 
Encycl. 1st ed. vi. 21 sq. Kuhn, Die stddt. und biirgerl. Verfassung, ii 
337, 386 sq. 

309 Num. xxi. 26 sqq. ; Deut. i. 4, ii. 24 sqq., iii. 2 sqq., iv. 46; Josh. 1x 
9, xii. 2 sqq., xiii. 10, 21; Judg. xi. 19 sqq. Comp. also Judith v. 15. 

810 Tga. xv. 4, xvi. 8, 93; Jer. xlviii. 2, 34, 35, xlix. 3. 

811 Thus certainly must the passage cited be understood ; see on its tenor, 
note 299. The form ’EseSwviric is the designation of the district of Esbon. 
The town itself is called "Eos@av or "EoocBav. SeBwvicig occurs for 
"EseBwvires, Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1, iii. 3. 3. See the following note. 

812 SeGwviris is certainly the reading, as in Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 1, instead of 
DiaBwoviris. In Menke’s Bibel-Ailas, sheet v., Essebon is correctly placed 
outside Peraea ; on the other hand, it is incorrectly allotted to the Nabataean 
realm instead of to that of Herod the Great. It is possible that after the 
death of Herod it may have fallen into the hands of the Arabians, as eg. 
Machaerus also temporarily belonged to them (Anti. xviii. 5.1). The cir- 
cumstance that Esbon, after the erection of Arabia to the rank of a pro- 
vince, belonged thereto favours this supposition. Less convincing is the 
mention of the Esbonitae Arabes in Plinius, v. 11. 65, since this is only said 
in an ethnographical sense. In any case the 2<Savizis formed in the time of 
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attacked by the insurgent Jews (Bell. Jud. ii.18.1). At the 
creation of the province of Arabia, A.D. 105, Esbon, or as it 
was now called Esbus, was probably forthwith awarded to it, 
for Ptolemy already speaks of it as belonging to Arabia.” 
The few coins as yet known are those of either Caracalla or 
Elagabalus.* It was an important town in the time of Euse- 
bius*” and Christian bishops of Esbus (Esbundorum, ’EoRoupr- 
tiwv) are mentioned in the fourth and fifth centuries." 


27. Antipatris, "Avtiratpis"” The original name of this 


town was Kadapoa8a,** or KaBapzaBa,” sometimes Kazrep- 
caBivn,*™ Hebrew x2p 153, under which name it also occurs in 
Rabbinical literature.” Its situation is evidenced by the 
present Kefr-Saba, north-eastward of Joppa, the position of 


Josephus a town district proper, which though perhaps subject to the 
Arabians, was still distinct from the other Arabias, Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 3. 

318 Ptolem. v. 17. 6. The town is here called *EcGoure (so also the Codex 
of Vatopedi, see Géographie de Ptolémée, reproduction photolithographique, 
etc., Paris 1867, p. lvii. below), which however is properly the accusative 
form of “EoBoug. 

314 Kckhel, iii. 503. Mionnet, v. 585 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 887. De Saulcy, 
p- 393, pl. xxiii. n. 5-7. 

315 See above, note 307. Eusebius also frequently mentions the town else- 
where in the Onomasticon. See Lagarde’s Index, s.v. eaGovy, eceGovy and eae Bovs. 

316 Le Quien, Oriens christianus, ii. 868. 

*17 See on the subject generally, Reland, p. 569 sq., 690. Pauly’s Enc. 
i, 1.1150. Kuhn, ii. 351. Winer, s.v. “Antipatris.” Raumer, p. 147. Robin- 
son’s Palestine, ii. p. 242, iii. pp. 188, 139. Ritter, xvi. 569-572. Guérin, 
Samarie, ii. 857-367; comp. ii, 182 sq. Wilson, Quarterly Statement, 
1874, pp. 192-196. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, ii. 184, 258-262; the English map, sheets x. and xiii. 
Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, vol. ii. p. 452. 

318 Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5. 2. 

818 Joseph. Anit. xiii. 15. 1. The reading here fluctuates between KeBeep- 
aaa, XaBapoaba and XaPuplaba. 

$20 Such is undoubtedly the reading instead of xs repow@iwn in the 
passage of the Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 367: 6 wirdc 08 xal 
"Avdyddve émsxrions ’ Aypimmescey éx@acosy, ert O€ xeel wepouBivav sic dvopece 
“Avrimeérpov rod idfov marpés. Comp. Reland, pp, 690, 925. In the parallel 
passage in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 595, it is said: dre re TlepoceveBer bc 
rieny Avrindrpov tod werpds ebrod Avriwerplda dvdmocs. 

9°) Tosefta, Nidda 649. 35 (ed. Zuckermandel); Bab. Nidda 612; Jer 


Demai ii. 1, fol. 22, Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
ii, 637, art. ‘‘ Kephar Saba,” 
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which agrees with the statements of ancient writers concerning 
Antipatris, that it was 150 stadia from Joppa,” at the entrance 
of the mountainous district,” and 26 m. p. south of Caesarea, 
on the road thence to Lydia. Herod here founded in a 
well-watered and well-wooded plain a new city, which he 
called Antipatris in honour of his father Antipater (Antt. xvi. 
5. 2; Bell. Jud. i.21. 9). The town is also mentioned in Rabbini- 
cal literature under this name, piwa nos ;* also by Ptolemy, 
Eusebius, and Stephanus Byzantinus.* It was much reduced 
in the fourth century after Christ, being spoken of in the 
Itinerar. Burdig., not as a civitas, but only as a mutatio 
(stopping place), and designated by Jerome as a semirutum 
opidulum>™ Yet a Bishop of Antipatris still occurs in the 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451.2% Its existence in 
these later times is also elsewhere evidenced. Nay, so late 
as the eighth century after Christ it is still spoken of as a 
town inhabited by Christians.™ 

28. Phasaelis, ®acanrls.*! It was in honour of his 
brother Phasael that Herod founded in the Jordan valley, in a 


$22 Anit. xiii. 15. 1. 823 Bell. Jud. i. 4. 7. 

824 The Itinerarium Burdigalense (in Tobler and Molinier, Itinera, etc., 
p. 20) gives the distance from Caesarea to Antipatris at 26 m. p., that 
from Antipatris to Lydda at 10 m. p. The former number agrees almost 
exactly with the situation of Kefr-Saba, the latter is in consequence of a 
clerical error too little. The general situation of Antipatris, as on the road 
from Caesarea to Lydda, is also elsewhere testified ; see Anté. xxiii.31; Joseph 
Bell. Jud. ii. 19. 1, 9, iv. 8.1. Hieronym. Peregrinatio Paulae (in Tobler, 
Palaestinae descr. p. 18). The reasons brought forward by Guérin, Wilson, 
Conder, and Miihlau (Riehm’s Worterb.) against the identity of Kefr-Saba 
and Antipatris do not seem to me decisive. 

325 Mishna, Gittin vii. 7; Bab. Gittin 76%. Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo 
praemissa, c. 58 (Opp. ii. 214). Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 
86-90. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. ii. 63, art. “‘ Antipatris.” 

326 Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 6. Eusebius, Onomast. pp. 245, 246. Steph. Byz. s.v. 

827 See the passages cited, note 324. 

828 Le Quien, Oriens christianus, iii. 579 sq. 

829 Hierocles, Synecd. (ed. Parthey) p. 43. The Notitia episcopat. (the 
same), p. 143. 

380 Theophanis, Chronographia, ad ann. Dom. 743 (ed. Bonnens. i. 658). 

881 See in general, Reland, p. 953g. Pauly’s Enc. v. 1439. Raumer, 
p. 216. Robinson’s Palestine, i. p. 569, iii, p. 293. Ritter, xv. 1. 458 sq. 
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hitherto untilled but fertile region, which was thus gained for 
cultivation, the city of Phasaelis (Antt. xvi. 5. 2; Bell. Jud, 
i, 21.9). After his death the town, with its valuable palm 
plantations, came into the possession of his sister Salome 
(Anté. xviii. 8.1, 11.5; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 3); and after her 
death into that of the Empress Livia (Antt. xviii. 2. 2; Bell. 
Jud. ii. 9.1). Pliny speaks of the excellent dates obtained 
from the palm trees growing there? The town is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the geographers 
of Ravenna.*® Its name has been preserved in the present 
Karbet Fasail on the edge of the plain of the Jordan, in a 
fertile district. The stream flowing thence to the Jordan is 
called Wadi Fasail.*™ 

29. Caesarea Panias. Td IIavewov properly means the 
grotto dedicated to Pan at the source of the Jordan®* It is 
first mentioned under this name by Polybius in the time of 
Antiochus the Great, who there gained (198 B.c.) over the 


Guérin, Samarie, i. 228-232. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs 
by Conder and Kitchener, ii. 388, 392; and the large English map, 
sheet xv. 

382 Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44: Sed ut copia ibi atque fertilitas, ita nobili- 
tas in Judaea, nec in tota, sed Hiericunte maxume, quamquam laudatae et 
Archelaide et Phaselide atque Liviade, gentis ejusdem convallibus. 

388 Ptolem. v. 16.7. Steph. Byz. s.v. Geographus Ravennas, edd. Pinder 
et Parthey (1860), p. 84. The town is also mentioned in the Middle Ages 
(in Burchardus and Marinus Sanutus), see the passages in Guérin, Samarie, 
i, 231 8q. 

834 See especially the large English map, sheet xv., and the description 
in Guérin and Conder, as above. 

835 See on the general subject, Reland, pp. 918-922. Winer’s RWB. 
and Schenkel’s Bibellex. s.v. “Caesarea.” Kuhn, ii. 334. Robinson’s 
Palestine, iii. 397-413. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 1. 195-207. Gueérin, 
Galilée, ii. 308-323. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, i. 95, 109-118, 125-128; the large English map, sheet ii. 
Kbers and Guthe, Paldstina in Bild und Wort, i. 856-366. Views of the 
Pan-Grotto in the Duc de Luynes Voyage d’ Exploration, ete., Atlas, 
plates 62, 63. Inscriptions, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 4587-4539. Le Bas 
et Waddington, Inscriptions, vol. iii. n. 1891-1894. 

886 The Paneion is described as a grotto (x#resov, &vrpov) in Joseph. 
Antt. xv. 10, 8, Bell. Jud. i. 21. 8, iii, 10. 7: doxei pév Lopdcevov anya 
ré Ilaviov. Steph. Byz. s.v, Tav/a. The mountain was called by the same 
pame as the grotto, Euseb. Hist, eccl, vii, 17: éy Take va@peless TOU xeAOY- 
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Egyptian general Scopas the decisive victory, in consequence 
of which all Palestine fell into his hands.” Even this early 
mention would lead us to infer a Hellenization of the place 
in the third century before Christ. In any case the popula- 
tion of the surrounding district, as its farther history also 
shows, was chiefly non-Jewish. In the early times of Herod 
the country of ITavads (as it was called from the Pan-Grotto 
there) belonged to a certain Zenodorus, after whose death, in 
the year 20 B.C. it was given by Augustus to Herod (see 
above, § 15), who built a splendid temple to Augustus in the 
neighbourhood of the Pan-Grotto (Antt. xv. 10. 3; Bell. Jud. 
i, 21. 3). The place, which lay there, was originally called 
338 It was first, however, 
transformed into a considerable town by Philip the Tetrarch, 
the son of Herod, who rebuilt it and called it Kavodpesa, in 
honour of Augustus (Andt. xviii. 2.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 1). 
This refoundation belongs to the early times of Philip; for 
the coins of the town have an era, the commencement of 
which probably dates from the year 3 Bc. (751 A.U.C.), or at 
latest 2 B.c. (752 a.v.c.).* After the death of Philip, his 
realm was for a few years under Roman administration, then 
under Agrippa I, then again under Roman procurators, and 
at last, in A.D. 53, under Agrippa II., who enlarged Caesarea 
and called it Nepwds in honour of Nero (Antt. xv. 9. 4), 


like the country, Hamds or ITaveas. 


“évov Tlavlow spovg (To Ilevesoy is properly an adjective requiring as a 
complement either dvrpoy or épos. 

387 Polybius, xvi. 18, xxviii. 1. 

333 TTevies or Ilevees is properly an adjective and indeed the fem. of 
Tlevesos (a8 cbrypics, Aevncs, dperes are the poetic feminines of dypsos, Acunds, 
épssos). Hence the same word serves to designate both the country (where 
xape is the complement, Antt. xv. 10. 3, xvii. 8.1. Bell. Jud. ii. 9.1. 
Plinius, v. 18. 74: Panias in qua Caesarea) and the town or village (where 
mons or xaen is the complement, Antt. xviii. 2. 1). 

389 See Noris, iv. 5. 4 (ed. Lips. pp. 442-453). Kckhel, iii, 339-344. 
Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione (Rome 1793), iii. 2, p. 322 sqq. 
The coins in Mionnet, v. 311-315; Suppl. viii. 217-220. De Saulcy, pp. 313- 
$24, pl. xviii, The addition to the Chronicle of Eusebius, which transposes 
the foundation to the time of Tiberius, is of no value. See-.below, note 390. 
Also Jerome in the Chronicle and Comment. on Matth. xvi. 13 (see note 345). 
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which name is occasionally found on coins.“° That the town 
was then also chiefly a heathen one appears from Joseph. Vita, 
13. Hence both Titus and Vespasian passed their times of 
repose during the Jewish war amidst games and other 
festivities at this place.*** The name Neronias seems never 
to have been naturalized. In the first century after Christ 


this Caesarea was, to distinguish it from others, usually called 


342 


Kaicdpesa 4) Pirimmov ;* its official designation upon coins, 


especially of the second century, is Kaso(dpeia) YeB8(aor?) 


iep(a) wal dov(dos) bd ITaveiw.* Elsewhere it has generally 


been called since the second century Kascapeva Havas, 
which name also predominates on coins of the third.** Since 
the fourth the name of Caesarea has been wholly lost, and the 
town called only Panias.*#° This seems besides to have 
always remained its prevailing name among the native popu- 


840 Mionnet, v. 315. De Saulcy, pp. 316, 318. Madden, History of 
Jewish Coinage, pp. 116, 117. The same, Coins of the Jews, pp. 145, 146. 

841 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 7, vii. 2. 1. 

342 Matt. xvi. 138; Mark viii. 27. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9.4; Bell. Jud. 
iii, 9,. 7, Vil. 2. 1 3 Vita, 18- 

343 See the literature cited in note 339, especially Mionnet and De Sauley. 

844 Ptolem. v. 15. 21, vill. 20. 12 (Kesocpere Tlavscs). Corp. Inser. 
Graec. n. 4750 (upon the statue of Memnon at Thebes), and n. 4921 (at 
Philoe), both times Kasoupelas Tlavcdog. Le Bas et Waddington, [nscrip- 
tions, vol. iii. n. 1620 (at Aphrodisias in Caria in the second century after 
Christ) - Kesoaperov Tlaviede. Tabula Peuting. (Caesareapaneas). Geo- 
graphus Ravennas, edd. Pinder et Parthey, p. 85. The coins in De Saulcy, 
pp. 317, 322 sq. 

345 Husebius, who frequently mentions the town in the Onomasticon, 
always Calls it Ilaveds only (see the Index in Lagarde’s edition). And this 
is generally its name in ecclesiastical literature ; see Eusebius, Hist. eccl. vii. 
17, 18. Hieron. in Jesaj. xlii. 1 sqq., ed. Vallarsi, iv. 507 (in confinio 
Caesareae Philippi, quae nunc vocatur Paneas). Idem in Ezek. xxvii. 19, 
ed. Vall. v. 317 (ubi hodie Paneas, quae quondam Caesarea Philippi voca- 
batur) ; Idem in Matt. xvi. 13, ed. Vall. vii. 121 (in honorem Tiberii (sic !) 
Caesaris Caesaream, quae nunc Paneas dicitur, construxit). Sozom. v. 21. 
Philostorg. vil. 3 (comp. also Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 546). Theo- 
doret. Quaest. (see the passages in Reland, p. 919). Malalas, ed. Dindorf, 
p- 237. Glycas Theophanes (see the passages in Reland, p. 922). Photius, 
Cod. 271, sub jin. The Acts of the Councils (in Le Quien, Oriens chris- 
tianus, ii. 831). Hierocles, Synecd., ed. Parthey, p. 43. Theodosius, De 
situ terrae sanctae, § 13 (ed. Gildemeister 1882). On the supposed statue 
of Christ at Paneas, see also Gieseler, Kirchengesch. i. 1. 85 sq. 
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lation,“ as it is also that chiefly used (in the form psp) in 
Rabbinic literature.” When the “villages of Caesarea 
Philippi” (ai c@par Kaicapeias ris Pidimrov) are mentioned 
in the New Testament, Mark viii. 27, of course the genitive 
here expresses not a merely “local reference” of the villages 
to the town, but shows that they belong and are subject to 
it,—in other words, that Caesarea had, like each of these towns, 
a district of its own which it governed. 

30. Julias, formerly Bethsaida.* In the place of a village 
called Bethsaida, lying to the north of the Lake of Gennesareth, 
a new town was built by Philip, who called it "Iovdds, in 
honour of Julia the daughter of Augustus (Anét. xviii. 2. 1; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 9.1). Its situation eastward of the Jordan, just 
before the latter flows into the Lake of Gennesareth, is placed 
beyond doubt by the repeated and concurrent statements of 
Josephus. The foundation of this city also must have 
taken place in the earlier times of Philip. For in the year 
2 Bo. (752 av.c.) Julia had already been banished by 
Augustus to the island of Pandateria,*” and it is not conceiv- 


346 Comp. Euseb. H. HE. vii. 17: tal rijs Dinirwov Keauocepeioes, qv 
Tlavecda Dolvines mpocaryopevovas. 

847 Mishna, Para viii. 11; Tosefta, Bechoroth p. 542, 1, ed. Zuckermandel 
(in both passages the ‘Grotto of Panias,” p25 ny, is mentioned). 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. eol. 1752. Levy, Chald. Worterbuch, ii. 273 sq. 
Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 67 (Opp. ii. 220). Neubauer, 
Géographie du Talmud, pp. 236-238. The corrupted form p95 does not 
belong to the usage of the living language, but in the first instance toa 
later text. In the passages cited from the Mishna the best authorities still 
have p95 (so Aruch, Cod. de Rossi 188, Cambridge University Additional, 
470.1). In Aruch this form only is everywhere quoted. 

848 So Winer, Grammatik, § 30. 2. 

849 See in general, Reland, pp. 653 sqq., 869. Raumer, p. 122. Winer, 
s.v. ‘* Bethsaida.” Kuhn, ii. 352. Robinson, ii. pp. 405, 406, iii. pp. 358, 
359. Ritter, xv. 1. 278 sqq. Guérin, Galilée, i. 329-338. Furrer in the 
Zeitsch. of the German Pal.- Vereins, ii. 66-70. 

350 See especially, Bell. Jud. iii. 10.7; also Antt. xviii. 2. 1 (on the Lake 
of Gennesareth) ; Vita, 72 (near the Jordan); Antt. xx. 8.4; Bell. Jud. 
ii. 13. 2 (in Peraea). Also Plinius, H. NV. v. 15. 71, mentions Julias on the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Gennesareth. ‘ 

351 Velleius, ii. 100. Dio Cassius, lv. 10. Comp. Sueton. Aug. 65. Tac 
Annal. i. 53. Pauly’s Enc. v. 844 sq. Lewin, Fasti sacri (1865), n. 961, 
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able, that Philip should, after that date, have named a town 
after her.*? Of its subsequent history, nothing is known but 
that it was given by Nero to Agrippa II. (Antt. xx. 8.4; Bell. 
Jud. ii. 13. 2). It is mentioned in Pliny, Ptolemy and the 
geographers of Ravenna. From the manner in which 
Josephus speaks of it (Anét. xviii. 2. 1), it might appear as 
though Philip had only altered the name of the village of 
Bethsaida into Julias, and thus, that the new place too was 
only a xapn.** In another passage however he explicitly 
distinguishes Julias from the surrounding villages as a mons, 
hence the former was properly speaking a médus from the 
time of its rebuilding. The question as to whether the 
Bethsaida of the New Testament was identical with this—a 
question recently again decided in the affirmative*°— must 
here be left undiscussed. 

31. Sepphoris, Yerpopris.** The Semitic form of this. 
name fluctuates between [SY and “NEY. Perhaps the former 
is the older, the latter the abbreviated form.’ With the 


852 So also Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 327 sqq- 
Lewin, Fasti sacri, n. 953. The Chronicle of Eusebius erroneously places 
the foundation of Julias in the time of Tiberius; see below, note 390. 

358 Plinius, v. 15. 71. Ptolem. v. 16.4. Geogr. Ravennas, edd. Pinder 
et Parthey, p. 85. 

854 Anit. xvili. 2.1: xdpenv 0? Bndoai dev, pds Aizevy d¢ rn Tevunoupirids, 
morews mapaoxav b&iane rAnbe re okxntopay nol rH LAAy dvveepees, Lovrle 
Ouyarpl rn Kelocpos ouavupeoy éxctrcoey. 

855 Holtzmann, Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1878, p. 388 sq. Furrer in the 
Zeitsch. of the German Péil.-Ver. ii. 66-70. Against this identity, see 
especially Reland, Raumer and Winer, as above. 

856 See in general, Reland, pp. 999-1003. Pauly’s Enc. vi. 1. 1050. 
Raumer, p. 189. Kuhn, ii. 872. Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 111, 112. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 748 sq. Guérin, Galilée, i. 369-876. The Survey of 
Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 279 sq., 330-338 ; 
also sheet v. of the English map. 

857 The place does not occur in the Old Testament, but very frequently, 
on the other hand, in Rabbinical literature. In the Mishna it is found in 
the four following places: Kiddushin iv. 5; Baba mezia viii. 8; Baba 
bathra vi. 7; Arachin ix. 6; very often in the Tosefta (see the Index in 
Zuckermandel’s edition). Comp. also Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo prae- 
missa, c. 82, 83 (Opp. ii. 229 sqq.). Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, ii. 
1115. The orthography fluctuates between paY (or, which is the same, 
PRD, ODS) and py (mypry). The Cod. de Rossi 138 has in all the 
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former correspond the Greek and Latin Semdovpiv, Saphorim, 
Safforine ;°* with the latter Zamgovuped, Sapori.*” Josephus 
constantly uses the Graecized form Zerdwpis. On coins 
the inhabitants are called Yemrdwpnvol® The earliest 
mention is found in Josephus in the beginning of the reign 
of Alexander Jannaeus, when Ptolemy Lathurus made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Sepphoris by force (Ante. xiii. 
12. 5). When Gabinius, about 57-55 Bo. divided the 
Jewish region into five “Synedria,” he transferred the 
Synedrium for Galilee to Sepphoris (Antt. xiv. 5. 4; Bell. 
Jud. i. 8. 5); which shows that this town must then have 
been the most important town of Galilee. It is also mentioned 
as a place of arms at the conquest of Palestine by Herod the 
Great, who was only able to take it without difficulty, because 
the garrison of Antigonus had evacuated the place (Antt. xiv. 
15. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 16. 2). At the insurrection, after the 
death of Herod, Sepphoris seems to have been a main seat ot 
the rebellion. Varus despatched thither a division of his 
army, burnt the town and sold its inhabitants as slaves (Anti 
xvii. 10. 9; Bell. Jud. ii. 5.1). This makes a turning-point 
in its history ; from a Jewish town adhering to the national 
party it now became a town friendly to the Romans, with 
probably a mixed population. For Herod Antipas, to whose 
possession it was transferred, rebuilt it and made it “the 


four places in the Mishna » )p"y ; the Cambridge manuscript too (University 
Additional, 470. 1) has throughout the plural form. This also appears to 
be the prevailing form in the Jerusalemite Talmud (see the quotations in 
Lightfoot, as above). Elsewhere, on the contrary, \H¥ predominates, 
especially in the Tosefta (according to Zuckermandel’s edition). 

358 SexQoupiv, Epiphan. Haer. 30. 11 (ed. Dindorf). Saphorim, Hierony- 
mus praef. in Jonam (Vallarsi, vi. 8390). Safforine, Hieron. Onomast., ed. 
Lagarde, p: 88. In John xi. 54 the Greek and Latin text of the Cod. 
Cantabr. has the addition SaxQovpe:v, Sapfurim, after xapev. 

859 YamPovpei, Ptolem. v. 16. 4 (the Codex of Vatopedi has ZaxQoupsi 
without the addition 4 YexQoupis; see Géographie de Ptolémée reproduction 
photolithographique, etc., p. lvii.). Sapori, Geographus Ravennas, edd. Pinder 
et Parthey, p. 85. 

60 See Eckhel, iii. 425. Mionnet, 482. De Saulcy, p. 325 sq., pl. xvii 
n. 1+. 
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ornament of all Galilee” (Antt. xviii. 2. 1): mpooynpa rod 
Tadiralov ravrés. But its population was—as was shown 
by its attitude during the great war, A.D. 66-70—no longer 
anti-Roman and hence no longer purely Jewish.™ It is 
perhaps this change, which is referred to in a passage of the 
Mishna, in which the “ancient government of Sepphoris” is 
assumed to have been a purely Jewish one. At its rebuild- 
ing by Herod Antipas, Sepphoris seems to have been also 
raised to the rank of capital of Galilee.*? 


3602 That it was however still chiefly Jewish is evident especially from 
Bell. Jud. iii. 2.4: spobvmovs oQas eirods vrisxyovto xata& tTav 6moPvrAay 
cup merous. 

361 Kiddushin iv. 5. It is here said, that every one is to be esteemed an 
Israelite of pure blood, who can prove his descent from a priest or Levite, 
who has actually ministered as such, or from a member of the Sanhedrim ; 
nay every one whose ancestors were known to have been public officials or 
almoners, in particular, according to Rabbi Jose, every ‘3983 DINA WY 1, 
pups bw mown. In explanation of this difficult passage we remark 
that Dann, properly “sealed,” is here equivalent to ‘‘ confirmed, acknow- 
ledged, accredited by documents” (compare the use of cQpavifw, John iii. 
33, vi. 27). The word 4y, which the common text has after nynn, must 


according to the best MSS. be expunged. °39N=cpxy. mw» is certainly 
not the local name Jeshana (for which older commentators have taken it), 
but the adjective ‘‘old.” Hence two explanations are possible. Either— 
1. ‘‘Every one, who (with respect to his ancestors) was recognised in the 
old government of Sepphoris as a member thereof.” It would then be 
assumed that all the members of the old government were Israelites of 
pure blood. Or 2. ‘“‘Every one, who was acknowledged by the old govern- 
ment of Sepphoris,” viz. as an Israelite of pure blood. Jn this case also the 
old government of Sepphoris would be assumed to consist of purely Israelitish 
officials. The first explanation seems to me to be preferable according 
to the context. It may certainly be questionable, when the ancient 
purely Jewish government of Sepphoris was replaced by another of mixed 
or heathen composition. This might have taken place in the time of 
Hadrian, when much may have been changed in consequence of the 
Jewish insurrection, at about which period also, it should be observed, 
Sepphoris received the new name of Diocaesarea (see below). According 
to all indications however, it seems to me probable, that Sepphoris so early 
as its rebuilding by Herod Antipas was no longer a purely Jewish town. 
Consider also the coins with the image of Trajan! 

362 Josephus says, Anti. xviii. 2.1: jyev adryy abroxparopida. This alone 
tells us nothing more than that he granted it its autonomy (airoxparopida 
=«irévowov). But subsequent history makes it probable, that the rest of 
Galilee was then already subordinated to it. The explanation of adroxpa- 
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This rank was however afterwards bestowed by the same 
prince upon the newly built city of Tiberias, to which 
Sepphoris was subordinate.® It so continued until Tiberias 
was, in the reign of Nero, separated from Galilee and bestowed 
upon Agrippa II., when Sepphoris consequently again occupied 
the position of capital of Galilee*™ Thus these two towns 
alternately assumed the same position with respect to Galilee, 
that Jerusalem did with respect to Judaea (see below, § 2). 
Sepphoris was at that time the most important fortress in 
Galilee, and, after Tiberias, the largest town in the pro- 
vince. Hence, at the outbreak of the Jewish war, it was of 
the greatest consequence, that just this town did not participate 
in the insurrection, but remained from the beginning on the 
side of the Romans. So early as the time when Cestius 
Gallus marched against insurgent Jerusalem, Sepphoris took 
up a friendly position towards him.” It remained also faith- 
ful to its Romish tendencies during the winter of a.v. 66/67, 
when Josephus was organizing the insurrection in Galilee.™ 


ropis as capital can hardly be conceded. Some MSS. have adroxparops, 
whence Dindorf conjectures: d&vqxev abryv airoxperopt, “he dedicated it 
to the emperor.”’ 

868 Vita, 9, Justus said of Tiberias: as 4 xéris éorly asl ris Tancanios, 
apSercy 08 tat ye trav “Hpidov xpcvay rod rerpapyov nol xrlorov yevomévon, 
Bovrndévros avrod tiv LerPupirav roa tH TiBepieov Vaaxovery. 

364 Vita, 9: do&as yap evdve roy ev TexPapiv, ewresdy ‘Paprcelors vrjnovoe, 
rhs Tansrnales. 

365 Bell. Jud. ii. 18.11: 4 xaprepararn ris Vaninwios rors Tex Mepis. Comp, 
Bell. Jud. iii. 2.4. The d&xpérorss is mentioned Vita, 67. Comp. Mishna, 
Arachin ix. 6: }/ DS by mown moyp, “the old citadel of Sepphoris.” 
Tosefta, Shabbath, p. 129, 27th ed. Zuckermandel, ")\py.w NrDypP. ° 

866 Vita, 65 (ed. Bekker, p. 340, 32): rav éy rn Tortranig wrorcwv al 
pesyloras SerQorpis noel TiBepias. Vita, 45: sic BexrQapiw, weylorny trav ev TH 
Taarale wérsv. Bell. Jud. iii, 2. 4: wevyiorny mév ovoay rng Varirnalas rors, 
Zovuvorarm d¢ emexricueevny xopiy. According to Vita, 25, Tiberias, 
Sepphoris ‘and Gabara were the three largest towns of Galilee. 

367 Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 11. 

868 Joseph. Vita, 8, 22, 25,45, 65. Two passages indeed in the Bell. Jud. 
seem to contradict this: according to Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 6, Josephus com- 
mitted to the Sepphorites themselves the charge of fortifying their town, 
because he found them in other respects ‘‘ready for war” (apoddjous emi 
rov ortwoy), i.e. against the Romans; and according to Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 7, 
Sepphoris, at the outbreak of the conflict between Josephus and the more 
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Josephus therefore took possession of it by force, in doing 
which he was unable to prevent its being plundered by his 
Galilaean troops.” Cestius Gallus consequently sent a 
garrison to the oppressed town, by which Josephus was re- 
pulsed, when he for the second time entered it by force.*” 
Vespasian soon after arrived in Galilee with his army, and 
Sepphoris entreated and again received from him a Roman 
garrison." We have but fragmentary information of the 
further history of the town. Its inhabitants are, on coins of 
Trajan, still called Jemrdwpnvot. Soon after however it 
received the name of Diocaesarea, which appears on coins 
since Antoninus Pius. Its official designation upon coins is: 


Avoxau(cdpeua) iepa do(vdros) Kal avTo(vouos).”* The name of 


Diocaesarea remained the prevailing one in Greek authors,” 
though its original appellation continued to exist, and at last 


fanatical war party, stood on the side of the latter. The true relation 
however between these two facts is seen from the more special statements 
of the Vita. The Sepphorites alleged their readiness to attach themselves 
to the cause of the revolution, solely for the purpose of keeping off from 
themselves the whole revolutionary party; and fortified their city not 
against, but for the Romans (see especially, Vita, 65). And when in the 
winter of 66/67 they had remained a long time without Roman protection, 
they were obliged to tack between the two revolutionary parties, which 
were mutually attacking each other, and as far as possible to take up a 
friendly position towards both (see Vita, 25, and especially, Vita, 45), to 
which circumstance what is said in Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 7 may be reduced. 

369 Vita, 67. 

870 Vita, 71. The remark, Vita, 15: di¢ wév xareé xparog indy YexQu- 
pires, refers to this double capture of Sepphoris. 

871 Vita, 74; Bell. Jud. iii. 2. 4, 4. 1. The former garrison sent by 
Cestius Gallus had meantime either withdrawn or was now replaced or 
strengthened by the troops of Vespasian. 

872 See on the coins in general, Noris, v. 6, fin. (ed. Lips. 562-564). 
Kckhel, iii. 425 sq. Mionnet, v. 482 sq. ; Suppl. viii. 331 sq. De Saulcy, pp. 
325-330, pl. xvii.n.1-7. Ona supposed coin of Seleucus I. (Nikator), Eckhel, 
iii. 426. Mionnet, v. 4. On the identity of Sepphoris and Diocaesarea, 
Epiphan. Haer. 30. 11, fin. Hieronymus, Onomast., ed, Lagarde, p. 88. Idem, 
praefat. in Jonam (Vallarsi, vi. 390). Hegesippus, De bello Jud. i. 30. 7. 

873 Kusebius, in Onomast., calls the town exclusively Asoxesocpesee (see 
the Index in Lagarde). Compare also, beside the literature cited in the 
preceding note, Socrates, Hist. eccl. ii. 88. Sozom. Hist. eccl. iv. 7. 
Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. Bonnens. i. 61. Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i 
524. Le Quien, Oriens christ. iii. 714. 
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banished the newone.* The district of Diocaesarea was so exten- 
sive, that it included ¢.y. the village of Dabira on Mount Tabor.2” 

32. Julias or Livias.”* In the Old Testament, a place called 
Beth-haram (077 2 or 7 3), in the country east of the 
Jordan, in the realm of the Amorite kings of Hesbon, is men- 
tioned (Josh. xiii. 27; Num. xxxii. 36). In the Jerusalemite 
Talmud mAno1 ma is stated to be the more modern name of 
this Beth-haram ;*” and both Eusebius and Jerome identify 
the scriptural Beth-haram with the BynOpaud6a or Bethramtha, 
which was known to them.®® The ByOapapabos, where 
Herod the Great had a palace, which was destroyed during 
the insurrection after his death, is at any rate identical with 
the latter.” It was this very Bethramphtha, which was rebuilt 
and fortified by Herod Antipas, and called Julias in honour 
of the wife of Augustus (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 2.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 
9.1). Eusebius and others give the name as Livias instead of 
Julias,® and the town is elsewhere frequently mentioned by this 


874 On the continued use of the name Sepphoris, see above, notes 357- 
859. The place is still called Sefurije. 

875 Huseb. Onomast. p. 250: AaBepe... éy ro dps OuBap, ev dplosg 
Awoxaisapeles, Gabatha, the present Jabata, about 7-8 mil. pass. from 
Diocaesarea, also belonged to its district. See above, note 302. 

876 See in general, Reland, pp. 642, 874. -Pauly’s Enc. iv. 1107. 
Winer, RWB. i. 171 (s.v. ‘‘ Beth-haram”), Raumer, p. 260. Ritter, xv. 
588, 573, 1186. Seetzen, Reisen, iv. 224sq. Riehm’s Worterb. s.v. Beth- 
haram. Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung, ii. 352 sq. Id. 
Ueber die Entstehung der Stédte der Alten (1878), p. 426. Tuch, Quaes- 
tiones de Flavit Josephi libris historicis (1859), pp. 7-11. 

877 Jer. Shebiith 384 (on Mishna, Shebiith ix. 2; see the passage also in 
Reland, pp. 306-308). Peraea is here divided into three parts, according to 
its physical conditions of mountain, plain, and valley (47, nbpy and poy). In 
the mountainous part lies e.g. Machaerus, in the plain Hesbon, in the valley 
7 na and AMD) NV. ANID M3 and j71D) n’2 are then stated to be the 
more modern names of these last two places. In the Tosefta (p. 71, 22rd ed. 
Zuckermandel) the two places are called Nn 7199 na. Has the m3 been 
here omitted before xn, or could the place have been called simply xn5? 

878 Kuseb. Onumast., ed. Lagarde, p. 234. Hieronymus, zbid. p. 103. 

879 Bell. Jud. ii. 4. 2. In the parallel passage, Antt. xvii. 10. 6, the 
name is corrupted. Instead of év ’Apadoic, as the traditional text has it, 
we must read either év Apawodois (with the omission of Beth, so Tuch, 
Quaestiones, etc., p. 10) or just év Bndapapwadoic. 

880 Huseb, Onomast. p. 2384; Bydpampde .. airy de toriy 4 viv xaarou- 
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name. Since the wife of Augustus was called by her own 
name Livia during his lifetime, and did not bear the name 
of Julia till she was admitted into the gens Julia by his 
testament,” we must conclude that Livias was the older name 
of the town, and that this was after the death of Augustus 
altered into that of Julias; but that this new official appella- 
tion was, aS in the case of Caesarea Philippi and Neronias, 
unable to banish the older and already nationalized name. 
Only Josephus uses the official designation Julias. He still 


mentions the town by this name at the time of the Jewish war, 


when it was occupied by Placidus, a general of Vespasian.™ 


The situation of the town is most accurately described by 
Theodosius, the Palestinian pilgrim (sixth century), and after 
him by Gregory of Tours: it lay beyond Jordan, opposite 


pevn AcBices, Hieronymus, ibid. p. 103: Bethramtha . . . ab Herode in 
honorem Augusti Libias cognominata. Huseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 
148 sq.: Herodes Tiberiadem condidit et. Liviadem (according to Jerome, 
also the Armenian). Synecd., ed. Dindorf, i. 605 : “Hoadus xrioe TiBepsadee 
eis dvopece TBepiov Keeloepos, 6 aires Ai Riadea. 

881 Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44. Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 9 (AsGies according to 
the Cod. of Vatopedi). Euseb. in Onomast. frequently. Hierocles, Synecd., 
ed. Parthey, p. 44. The Notitia episcopat., the same, p. 144. The Acts of 
the Councils (Le Quien, Oriens christ. iii. 655 sq.). The Vita 8. Joannis 
Silentiarti Gn the Acta Sanctorum, see the passage in Reland, p. 874). 
Geographus Ravennas, ed. Pinder et Parthey, p. 84 (Liviada as nominat.). 
Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae, § 65, ed. Gildemeister, 1882 (Liviada 
as nominat.). Gregor. Turon. De gloria martyr. i. 18. On the nomina- 
tive formation Liviada, see Rénsch, Jtala und Vulgata, p. 258 sq. 

382 On the testament of Augustus, see Tacit. Annal. i. 8: Livia in 
familiam Juliam nomenque Augustum adsumebatur. The name Julia for 
Livia is found in authors (see e.g. Tacit. Annal. i. 14, v. 1. Sueton. Calig. 
16; Dio Cassius, lvi. 46. Plinius, H. N. x. 55.154. Joseph. frequently), 
and upon coins and inscriptions. See Pauly’s Enc. iv. 484, 1116 
Palestinian coins of Julia, see in Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 
141-151. The same, Coins of the Jews (1881), pp. 177-182. 

888 Bell. Jud. iv. 7. 6, 8. 2. The town is not elsewhere mentioned by 
Josephus. For in Antt. xx. 8. 4, Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 2, it is certainly Julias= 
Bethsaida, which is intended ; and in Antt. xiv. 1.4, As@res is probably 
the same place, which is called Agu@e in Antt. xiii. 15. 4, where it is 
questionable which form is correct. Comp. Tuch, as above, pp. 11, 14. 
The Avoids of Strabo, p. 763, which also lay in the same district, and is 
distinct from Livias, might, also be compared, since it existed in the time of 
Pompey. 
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Jericho, 12 m. p. from that town, in the neighbourhood of the 
warm springs."" With this Eusebius, who places it opposite 
Jericho on the road to Hesbon, coincides. Its cultivation 
of dates is as much celebrated by Theodosius as by Pliny.™ 
33. Tiberias, TiBepias.**” The most important work of 
Herod the Great was the building of a new capital on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, which he called 
TiBepids in honour of the Emperor Tiberius. It was situ- 
ated in a beautiful and fertile district in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated warm springs (Ant. xviii. 2. 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 9.1; 
compare above, § 17”).% Its building took place consider- 
ably after that of Sepphoris and Livias. For while Josephus 
mentions the building of these two cities at the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Herod Antipas, he does not speak of the 
building of Tiberias till the entrance of Pilate upon his office 
(AD. 26); see Antt. xviii. 2. 1-3. This makes it probable, 


88¢ Theodosius, De situ terrae sanctae (ed. Gildemeister, 1882), § 65: 
Civitas Liviada trans Jordanem, habens de Hiericho milia xii. . . . ibi aquae 
calidae sunt, ubi Moyses lavit, et in ipsis aquis calidis leprosi curantur. 
Gregr. Turon. De gloria martyrum, i. 18: Sunt autem et ad Levidam 
(elsewhere Leviadem) civitatem aquae calidae .. . ubi similiter leprosi 
mundantur ; est autem ab Hiericho duodecim millia. 

885 Huseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, pp. 213, 216, 233. Comp. also the 
passage from the Vita S. Joannis Silentiarii in Reland, p. 874. The data 
furnished are sufficient for an approximate determination of the locality, 
but there is as yet no certain foundation for more accurately fixing it. 

886 Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 44 (see above, note 332). Theodosius, lc. : 
ibi habet dactulum nicolaum majorem ; also the note of Gildemeister. 

887 See in general, Reland, pp. 1036-1042. Raumer, p. 142 sq. Winer, 
RWB. s.v. Robinson’s Palestine, ii. p. 380 sq., ii. p. 342 sq. Ritter, 
Erdkunde, xv. 315-322. Biadeker-Socin, pp. 382-387. Sepp, Jerusalem, 
ii, 188-209. Guérin, Galilée, i. 250-264. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, i. 361 sq., 379, 418-420; also sheet vi. 
of the large English chart. 

388 On the warm springs, see Plinius, H. N. v. 15. 71: Tiberiade aquis 
calidis salubri. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 2. 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 6, iv. 1.3; Vita, 
16. Mishna, Shabbathiii. 4, xxii. 5; Negaimix.1; Machshirin vi. 7. Tosefta, 
Shabbath, p. 127, 21st ed. Zuckermandel. Antoninus Martyr, c. 7. in 
civitatem Tiberiadem, in qua sunt thermae salsae. Jakubi (9th cent.), 
translated in the Zeitsch. d. deutschen Pal.- Verein, iv. 87 sq. The present 
Tiberias lies about. 40 minutes north of the springs; and there is no reason 
for transferring the former situation of the town elsewhere. For the 


‘ 
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that Tiberias was not built till av. 26 or later.*® Eusebius 
in his Chronicle decidedly places the building in the 14th 
year of Tiberius ; but this statement is quite without chrono- 
logical value.” Unfortunately the era of the town occurring 
upon the coins of Trajan and Hadrian cannot be calculated 
with certainty. It appears however, that the dates of the 
coins do not contradict the conjecture arrived at from 
Josephus.” The population of Tiberias was a very mixed 


opinion of Furrer (Zeitsch. d. DPV. ii. 54), that the ancient Tiberias lay so 
close to the springs, ‘that they were enclosed within the walls of the 
town,” rests upon a mistaken view of Joseph. Vita, 16 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 6. 
See on the other hand, Antt, xviii. 2. 3; Bell. Jud. iv. 1. 3. (The é» 
T:6eps%d. in the twoformer passages means only ‘in thedistrict of Tiberias;” 
thus also e.g. in Steph. Byz., ed. Meineke, p. 366: Keorwov, dpos gy "Aowivog 
ris TlepQuatas; p. 442: tors xael tv Kulinw xan Méasooa ; comp. Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 16, note 5. In the Old Test. also 
“)twxa=in the district of Ashdod.) The place where the springs were 
was called "Expaets (Antt. xviii. 2. 3) or “Apmaods (Bell. Jud. iv. 1. 3), 
Hebrew pnon, Jer. Erubin v. 224 below ; Tosefta, Hrubin p. 146, 5th ed. 
Zuckermandel. Comp. also Lightfoot, Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 74 
(Opp. ii. 244 sq.). Hamburger, Real-Encyklop. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2nd 
Div., art. “ Heilbider.” 

389 So also Lewin, Fasti sacri (London 1866), n. 1168. 

890 Kusebius, Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 146-149 relates the building of new 
towns by the sons of Herod in the following rder: Philip built Caesarea 
and Julias, Herod Antipas built Tiberias and Livias. All the buildings are 
placed in the time of Tiberius. Sepphoris is entirely passed over. All this 
puts it beyond doubt, that the statements of Eusebius are entirely derived 
from Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 9.1. For the buildings are there enumerated in 
exactly the same order, also after the accession of Tiberius, and with the 
same omission of Sepphoris. Hence the statements of Husebius are not 
only without independent value, but are besides derived from the more 
inaccurate statement of Josephus in the Bell. Jud., and ignore his more 
accurate account in Antt. xviii. 2. 1-3. 

891 On the coins and the era, see Noris, v. 6 (ed. Lips. pp. 552-564), 
Sanclemente, De vulgaris aerae emendatione, p. 324 sq. Huber in the 
Wiener Numismatische Zeitsch., 1st year, 1869, pp. 404-414. De Saulcy, 
pp. 333-338, pl. xvii. n, 9-14, The same, in the Annuaire de la Société 
Frangaise de Numismatique et 2 Archéol. iii. 266-270. Among the dated coins 
only those of Trajan with the date 81 and those of Hadrian with the date 
101 are attested with certainty. Noris and Sanclemente assume also coins 
of Trajan with the year 101, and accordingly calculate the epoch of 
Tiberias to be A.D. 17 (then the year in which Hadrian succeeded Trajan, 
ie. A.D. 117=101 era of Tiberius, and a.D. 17=1 era of Tiberius), But the 
coins with the year 101 certainly all belong to Hadrian. Other coins tog 
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one. To obtain inhabitants for his new town Herod 
Antipas was obliged to settle there, partly by compulsion, 
a real colluvies hominum (see above, § 17°). Its attitude 
however during the Jewish war shows them to have 
been chiefly Jewish. The constitution however was one 
of Hellenistic organization.*? The town had a council 
(Bovrn) of 600 members,*” at the head of which was 


an dpyov** and a committee of the Séca mpdtou” also 
given singly by numismatists (De Saulcy gives coins of Claudius with the 
year 33, of Trajan with 80, and of Hadrian with 103) are also doubtful. 
Hence all that can with certainty be affirmed is, that the epoch of Tiberias 
cannot begin earlier than A.D. 17. The consideration, that Tiberias was 
probably in the possession of Agrippa II. till a.p. 100, and hence could not 
previously have issued imperial coins, leads somewhat farther. Under this 
assumption the epoch could not on account of the coins of Trajan of 81 be 
placed earlier than a.D 19. A still further point of contact might be 
obtained, if the title, which Trajan bears upon the coins of 81, could be 
certainly determined. For if he is on these called only Germanicus and not 
Dacicus, the coins in question could not have been issued later than a.p. 
108 (after which year Trajan bore also the latter title), and consequenjly the 
epoch could not begin later than a.D. 22 (80 Eckhel). If however in the 
reverse case he has just upon these coins both titles (as Reichardt asserts in 
Huber’s above-named work, reading TEP. A. instead of TEPM), the coins 
could not have been issued earlier than 103, nor the epoch begin before 
A.D. 22. This would be in accordance with Josephus. 

892 See on what follows, Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung, 
ii. 353. The same, Ueber die Entstehung der Stddte der Alten, p. 427 sq. 

393 Bell. Jud. ii, 21.9. Comp. in general, Vita, 12, 34, 55, 58, 61, 68. 

894 Vita, 27, 53, 54,57; Bell. Jud. ii. 21.3. One Jesus the son of Sapphias, 
is here throughout named as archon of Tiberias during the time of the revolt. 
Among his offices was that of presiding at the meeting of the council. 

395 Vita, 18, 57 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 9= Vita, 33. See especially, Vita, 
183: rods tio Bovags axparovs dena. Vita, 57: rove deme mparovs TeBepséav. 
On these déxe xparos, so frequently occurring in the Hellenistic communities, 
see Kuhn, i. 55; Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, i. 213 sq (1881); the 
Index to the Corp. Inser. Graec. p. 35. They were not perhaps the oldest or 
the most respected members of the council, but a changing committee of it 
with definite official functions, as the frequently occurring formula dex«- 
apurevaes Shows (see Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 2639, 2929, 2930. Add. 
2930», 8490, 3491, 3496, 3498, 4289, 4415». dexaapwrevxds, n. 3418). 
Their chief office was the collection of taxes, for the due payment of which 
they were answerable with their private property, Digest. lib. iv. 1. 1: 
Munerum civilium quaedam sunt patrimonii, alia personarum. Patrimonii 
sunt munera rei vehicularis, item navicularis decemprimatus: ab istis 
enim periculo ipsorum exactiones solemnium celebrantur. Digest. lib. iv. 18. 
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Hyparchoi®* and an Agoranomos.*” It was also pro- 
moted to be the capital of Galilee, Sepphoris itself being 
subordinated to it (see above, p. 139). The coins of 
Tiberias issued in the time of Herod have simply the super- 
scription TiPepeds.**® After the deposition of Herod Antipas 
Tiberias was transferred to the possession of Agrippa I. 
A coin of his time also, with the superscription TiBepséwv 
is known. After the death of Agrippa the town came 
under the authority of the Roman procurators of Judaea. 
It must at the same time have received new political 
privileges or experienced some kind of favour from the 
Emperor Claudius; for the inhabitants are constantly called 
TiBepieis Kdavdieis on the coins of Trajan and Hadrian.*” 
It continued to maintain its position as capital of Galilee 
till the time of Nero (Joseph. Vita, 9). By him, probably 
in A.D. 61, it was bestowed upon Agrippa II, and thus 
separated from Galilee (Anti. xx. 8.4; Bell. Jud. ii. 13. 2; 
Vita, 9).°' Hence it formed part of the realm of Agrippa, 
when the Jewish insurrection broke out in a. 66. The 
attitude of the population with respect to it was a very 
varying one. Some desired to remain on the side of Agrippa 
and the Romans ; others—and indeed the mass of those without 
property—wished to join the cause of the revolution; others 
again took up a position of reserve (Vita, 9; comp. also 


26: Mixta munera decaprotiae et icosaprotiae, ut Herennius Modestinus 
.... decrevit : nam decaproti at icosaproti tributa exigentes et corporale 
ministerium gerunt et pro omnibus defunctorum (?) fiscalia detrimenta 
resarciunt. It is worthy of notice, that Josephus during his government of 
Galilee delivers to the decem primi at Tiberias valuables of King Agrippa, 
and makes them responsible for them, Vita, 13, 57. 

896 Bell. Jud. ii. 21.6: rote ward thy wor drapyorss. 

897 Antt. xviii. 6.2. On the office of the ayopaveuos, see Westermann in 
Pauly’s Enc. i. 1 (2nd ed.), pp. 582-584. Stephanus, Thes. s.v. The material 
furnished by inscriptions in the Index to the Corp. Inser. Graec. p. 32. 

898 Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 97, 98. Fhe same, Coins of 
the Jews (1881), pp. 119, 120. 

399 Madden, History, p. 110; Coins of the Jews, p. 188. 

400 See the literature cited above, especially De Saulcy. 

401 On the time, see above, § 19, Appendix 2. 
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Vita, 12, where the revolutionary party is called 4 rév vavrav 
kal tTav arépwv otdois). This party had decidedly the upper 
hand, and the rest had consequently to submit. A chief leader 
of this party was Jesus the son of Sapphias, then archon of 
the town.” Still even after the triumph of the revolutionary 
torrent, a part of the population maintained their relations 
to Agrippa, and repeatedly entreated, though in vain, his 
support.“? When Vespasian had subjected the greater part of 
Galilee and penetrated as far as Tiberias, the town ventured 
no resistance, but voluntarily opened its gates and begged 
for pardon, which was granted out of regard for Agrippa. 
Vespasian indeed allowed his soldiers to march into Tiberias, 
but spared the town and restored it to Agrippa** It 
remained in his possession probably till his death, a.v. 100, 
till which period it did not again come under direct Roman 
rule, to which circumstance extant coins of the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian bear testimony.*” Eusebius designates it as a 
mons émionuos. It was in the third and fourth centuries 
after Christ a chief seat of Rabbinical scholarship, and is 
hence frequently mentioned in Talmudic literature.” 

Of some of the last-named towns, as Antipatris, Phasaelis, 
Julias and Livias it cannot certainly be determined whether 
they really belonged to the class of independent towns with 
Hellenistic constitutions, since it is just as likely that, like 
other second-rate towns, they were incorporated in the general 
organization of the country. They had however to be named 
here, because in any case a certain proportion of the towns 
built by Herod and his sons belonged to the above category. 

402 Joseph. Vita, 12, 27, 58, 54. 57; Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 8, iii. 9. 7-8. The 
revolutionary attitude of the town is plainly seen throughout the whole 
narrative of Josephus in his Vita. 

408 Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 8-10; Vita, 32-34, 68-69, 70. 

404 Bell. Jud. ili. 9. 7-8. 

405 A coin of the time of Commodus has been published by Huber in the 
Wiener Numismatischen Zeitschr. Jahrg. i. 1869, p. 401 sqq. 

406 Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 215. 


407 Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, pp. 208-214. Pinner, Compendium 
des jerus. und bab. Talmud (1832), pp. 109-116, 
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On the other hand, it is also possible, that the number of the 
independent communities is not exhausted by the towns here 
enumerated. Hence we cannot look upon the list we have given 
as a strictly defined one. For the times of Roman imperialism 
a further number of independent civic communities would have 
to be named, which are here designedly passed over, because it 
was not till later (at the earliest av. 70) that they attained 
this position. This was the case especially with Nicopolis 
(= Emmaus), Neapolis (= Sichem), Diospolis (= Lydda), 
Eleutheropolis and the communities belonging to the pro- 
vince of Arabia, as Bostra, Adraa and others. Aelia Capitolina 
(=Jerusalem) too would have to be mentioned asa heathen town 
for the period after Hadrian. On Capitolias,comp. above, p. 106. 

Concerning the position of the Jews in these mainly heathen 
communities no further material exists than what has been 
already communicated on the places in questions The 
history of Caesarea (No. 9) is the most instructive. Here 
heathens and Jews possessed down to Nero’s time equal civic 
rights (écomoditeia, Antt. xx. 8. 7 and 9) and hence equal 
eligibility to the town senate. As this of necessity entailed 
manifold dissensions, both parties strove to bring about an 
alteration of this state of things, each desiring to have 
the supremacy. Thus a _ threefold possibility existed: 
1. equality, 2. exclusion of the Jews, and 3. exclusion of 
the heathen, from civic privileges. All three cases actually 
occurred. In the old Philistinian and Phoenician towns 
the Jews hardly possessed the privilege of citizenship. They 
dwelt in them indeed by thousands; but were only tolerated 
as inhabitants; and how strained were the relations between 
them and the heathen citizens, is best shown by the 
sanguinary persecution of the Jews in many of these towns 
at the outbreak of Jewish revolution, as eg. in Ascalon, 
Ptolemais and Tyre. In other towns heathen and Jews 
may have been on an equality ; this was especially the case in 
those towns, which subsequently to the Maccabaean period 
were mainly inhabited by Jews, as Jamnia and Joppa, 
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Whether heathens were excluded from civic rights in any 
of the hitherto named towns is very doubtful; and not 
probable even in Sepphoris and Tiberias. The third possibility 
is at all events represented by Jerusalem and in general by 
the towns of the strictly Jewish territory. Particulars cannot 
be further entered into from lack of material. It must suffice 
to have established the general point of sight. On the 
organization of the Jewish communities in these towns, see 
below, § 27. IL and § 31. II-III. 


Il. THE STRICTLY JEWISH TERRITORY. 
THE LITERATURE, 


Selden, De synedriis et praefecturis juridicis veterum Ebraeorum, lib. i. 
Londini 1650, lib. ii. Londini 1653, lib. iti, Londini 1655 (reprint of 
the whole work, Amstelodami 1679). The first book treats of the 
judicial institutions of the Jews ante legis in Sinai dationem, the 
second of these same institutions subsequent to the giving of the law 
at Sinai, while the third is specially devoted to the consideration of 
the prerogatives of the supreme court (the Sanhedrim). In spite of 
all its critical shortcomings this learned work is still valuable on 
account of the rich fund of material it contains. 

Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, vol. i. 1853, pp. 53-64. 

Winer, Realwérterb., arts. Alter, Aelteste; Gericht; Stddte. : 

Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, arts. Aelteste (by Schenkel); Gerichte (by 
Wittichen) ; Stddte (by Furrer). 

Riehm’s Handwérterb. des bibl Altertums, arts. Aelteste; Gerichiswesen ; 
Dorf; Stadi. 

Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xiv. p. 721 (art. Stddte). 

Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xv. p. 324 f. (art. Synedrium). 

Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, vol. ii. 
pp. 336-346. ; 

Kohler, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte Alten Testaments, vol. i. 1875, 
p- 350 f. 

Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften A. T.’s, sec. cxiv. 


The strictly Jewish territory—leaving Samaria out of view 
—consisted of the three provinces of Judaea, Galilee and 
Peraea, and was enclosed within such boundaries as would 
naturally be formed by the contiguous portions of the districts 
belonging to the surrounding Hellenistic towns (comp. above, 
§ 23. I). The Gentile element in those provinces never 
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formed more at the very outside than a minority of the popula- 
tion, while we may venture to assume that, in the towns, the 
municipal councils were composed exclusively of Jews. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, in Jewish towns as well, there 
were civic representative bodies to whom the management of 
the public affairs of the community was entrusted. So far 
back even as the earliest period in the history of Israel we find 
frequent mention of “the elders of the city” (1Y5 "2P?) in the 
capacity of local authorities (see in general, Deut. xix. 12, 
xxi, 2 ff, xxii. 15 ff, xxv. 7 ff; Josh. xx. 4; Judg. viii. 14, 
Ruth iv. 2 ff; 1 Sam. xi 3, xvi. 4, xxx. 26 ff; 1 Kings 
xxi. 8,11). Of how many members this body was composed 
we are hardly ever told, but their number must have been 
something considerable. In Succoth, for example, there were 
as many as seventy-seven (Judg. vill. 14). Those officials 
represented the community in every department of its affairs 
and accordingly they were also called upon to act in the 
capacity of judges (see, for example, Deut. xxii. 15). But, 
besides these, “ judges” (D°MS%) and “ officers” (ANDY) are also 
specially mentioned (both classes in Deut. xvi. 18; while 
in 2 Chron. xix. 5 ff the instituting of “judges” is ascribed 
to Jehoshaphat). Now seeing that the judges are expressly 
mentioned along with the elders (Deut. xxi. 2; Ezra x. 14), 
the two orders of officials are in any case to be regarded as 
distinct, but probably only to this extent, that the judges 
were those among the elders to whom the administration of 
justice was specially entrusted. Similarly the “ officers” are 
also to be regarded as belonging to the number of the “elders,” 
their special function again being to take charge of* the 
executive department.“* The organization then that existed 
in later times is to be assumed as having been substantially 
identical with the one here in question. We further find 
that the “elders” of the city are also frequently mentioned 
during the Persian and Geeek era (Ezra x. 14; Judith vi. 16, 
21, vii. 23 viii. 10, x. 6, xiii. 12). As regards the Roman 
408 See in particular, Knobel’s notes on Ex. v, 6 and Deut. Xvi. 18, 
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period again, we have evidence of the existence of local 
tribunals at that time in such a statement, for example, as 
that of Josephus, where he mentions that Albinus, actuated 
by greed, liberated for a money consideration certain indi- 
viduals who, for the crime of robbery, had been sentenced to 
imprisonment by their respective local cowrts (Bovdn).” 
From what is here stated we can further gather that it was 
the Bovay itself that discharged the judicial functions. Still 
it is quite possible that in the larger towns especially there 
may have been, besides the Sovdz, certain other courts of a 
special kind. Again it is the local Sanhedrims that are to be 
understood as referred to when, in Matt. x. 17 = Mark 
xiii. 9, it is stated that the believers would be delivered eis 
ovvédpia; we may also regard as belonging to the same 
category those courts that, in Matt. v. 22, are assumed to be 
inferior in point of jurisdiction to the high court of the 
Sanhedrim ; and similarly with regard to the mpeaBurepor of 
Capernaum (Luke vii. 3). But it is in the Mishna above 
all that the existence of local courts throughout the country 
of the Jews is presupposed from beginning to end.“° As 
regards the number of members of which such courts were 
composed, some have been disposed to infer from the Mishna 
that the most inferior ones consisted of not more than three 
persons. This however is based upon a pure misapprehension. 
For the passages appealed to in support of this view do 
nothing more than simply enumerate the various questions 
for the deciding of which and the various causes for the trying 
of which three persons were deemed sufficient. Thus three, 
for example, were considered sufficient to decide an action 

409 Bell, Jud, ii. 14. 1: xl rode tai Anorein Oedeevovs UrO THS wep 
Ex cortots BOVAHS 4 TAY wporepuy Exirporay dmwEAUTpOV ToIs avYryEvECt. 

410 Shebiith x. 4: The terms of the Prosbol-formula were substantially 
as follows: ‘‘I so and so declare before you THE JUDGES OF SUCH AND 
SUCH A PLACE that I,” ete. Sota i.3: How is the husband (of a woman 
suspected of adultery) to proceed? He is to bring her before the local 
court, which will assign him two lawyers, etc. Sanhedrin xi. 4: A criminal 


of that sort is tried and executed neither by the court belonging to his own 
town nor by the court, at J abne, ete., 
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involving money, or to pronounce judgment in cases of 
robbery and assault, or to award damages and such like oe 
this number was also sufficient to sentence any one to be 
scourged, to determine the date of the new moon, and decide 
as to the intercalary year;*” also for the laying on of the 
hands (upon a sin-offering offered in the name of the congre- 
gation), and for breaking the heifer’s neck (on the occasion of 
any person being found murdered). Further cases for the 
disposal of which only three judges were necessary were 
those connected with the Chaliza and the refusal of a man 
to marry the wife of his deceased brother (Deut. xxv. 7-9), 
the redemption of the produce of fruit trees during the first 
four years of their growth, the redemption of the second tithe 
the value of which had not been previously determined, the 
purchasing back of certain things that were holy to the Lord, 
“8 But nowhere is it said, that there were distinct 
local courts consisting of only three persons. In what sense 
we are to understand the statements of the Mishna above 


and so on. 


referred to may be readily seen from another passage*™ 
which runs thus: “Actions involving money are decided by 
three persons. That is to say, each of the two parties in the 
case chooses a judge and then both the parties or, according 
to another view, both the judges, choose a third to act along 
with them.” As matter of fact the most subordinate of the 
local courts consisted of seven persons. For one can scarcely 
be far wrong in assuming that the statement of Josephus to 
the effect that Moses ordained that “ seven men were to bear 
rule in every city, and that two men of the tribe of Levi were 
to be appointed to act as officers in every court,” was intended 
to be regarded as a description of the state of things that 
existed in Josephus’ own time, for there is no mention 
of anything of this kind in the Pentateuch.* This is 


411 Sanhedrin i. 1. 

412 Sanhedrin i. 2. Comp. Rosh hashana ii. 9, iii. 1. 

413 Sanhedrin i. 3. 414 Sanhedrin iii. 1. 

"15 Anit. iv. 8.14. cdpyéracav d8 xa sxccorny réaw dvdpes tare... 
ixaory 02 dpyn d00 dvdpes varnpérons Juddcbaouy ix rnc Trav Aevirav Quarts 
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corroborated by the fact that Josephus himself, when on one 
occasion he wanted to introduce a model Jewish constitution 
into Galilee, established a court with seven judges in every 
town."* No doubt from this latter circumstance one might 
rather infer that this organization had had no existence in 
Galilee previous to the revolution. But the boast of Josephus, 
that he was the first to create this the ideal of a Jewish con- 
stitution, may be said to be true only to this extent, that he 
took steps to have it more rigidly put in force, In the 
Talmud too we find “the seven leading men of the city” 
(ayn ‘214 Ayaw) referred to on one occasion as forming a public 
board which, among other things, was entrusted with the 
management of the financial affairs of the community."” What 
Josephus has stated with regard to two Levites being always 
appointed to act as tmnpéras to the local courts (see above 
note 415) is not without its analogies at least in the Old 
Testament."* According to the Mishna there were certain 
special cases in which it was necessary to have priests as 
judges."® In the more populous places the local courts — 
would appear to have been composed of twenty-three members. 
At least we find a statement in the Mishna to the effect that 
an inferior Sanhedrim (738? {'7772D) consisted of twenty-three 


Again in reproducing the law with regard to restitution (Ex. xxii. 6 ff.), 
Josephus presupposes the existence of courts with seven judges, Antt. 
iv. 8.38: ef d¢ pendev exiBovarov dpav 6 wiorevdels arortoesev, &Dixcwevos eal 
rods Exred upitas ouyirw Tov bedy x.7.r 

416 Bell. Jud. ii. 20.5, emra Oe ev txccory wer Osxaoras [xaréoryosy]. 
Those courts of seven judges were called upon to deal only with causes of 
a more trifling kind, but not with ra peilo rpaymare nal tag Dovinetc 
d/xes, the adjudication of which was rather reserved for the council of 
seventy which Josephus had established. 

417 Megilla xxvi.a: ‘‘Rabba said, that regulation (of the Mishna with 
regard to the sale of synagogues and their furniture) applies only to those 
cases in which the seven leading men of the town have not disposed of them 
by public sale. But if they shall have sold them publicly,” ete. Comp. 
also Rhenferd’s Investigatio praefectorum et ministrorum synagogae, ii. 25 
(in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

418 Deut. xxi. 5; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4, xxvi. 29. Knobel’s note on Deut. xvi. 18. 

419 Sanhedrin i. 8. Comp. on the subject generally of priests acting in 
the capacity of judges, Ezek. xliv. 24, and Smend’s note on this passage. 
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persons, and that one of this sort was assigned to every town 
with a population of at least 120 or, according to R. 
Nehemiah’s view, of at least 230, in order that there might 
thus be a judge for every ten of the inhabitants.” It must 
be confessed however that here too, as in so many other 
instances, we have no guarantee that the actual state of 
things quite corresponded with these regulations. Those 
courts of twenty-three members were likewise empowered 
to deal with criminal cases of a serious nature (niv) ‘2"1),” 
for we can also see from Matt. v. 21, 22, that the trying and 
sentencing of murderers did not belong exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 

As in the case of the Hellenistic communes, so too within 
the Jewish domain the villages were subordinate to the towns, 
and the smaller towns again to the larger ones. The 
distinction between a town (Y) and a village C¥4, seldom 
153) is presupposed from beginning to end of the Old Testa- 
ment itself; the former, as a rule, being an inhabited place 
surrounded by a wall, and the latter one that is not so 
enclosed (see in particular, Lev. xxv. 29-31); at the same 
time, towns themselves are also sometimes distinguished as 
walled and unwalled (Deut. iii. 5; Esth. ix. 19). Moreover, 
Josephus and the New Testament uniformly distinguish 
between the two notions modus and Kaun.” On one occasion 
the New Testament speaks of k«wpomodes of Palestine 
(Mark i. 38), 7.2. towns which, as regards their constitution, 
only enjoyed the rank of a coun. In the Mishna there 
are three conceptions of this matter, and these are uniformly 

420 Sanhedrin i. 6. Comp. Selden, De synedriis ii. 5. Winer’s Real- 


worterb. ii. 554. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. xv. p. 324 f. 

421 Sanhedrin i. 4, 

422 Comp. Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 510; also the materials to be found in 
the concordances to the New Testament. For the conception of a xéen in 
the Romano-Hellenistie sense, consult Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwal- 
tung, vol. i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 16 f. 

423 The term acronis is also to be met with occasionally in Strabo and 
the Byzantine writers ; consult the Lexicons and Wetzstein’s Nov. Test., note 
on Mark i. 38. 
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distinguished from each other: that of a large city (47), then 
that of a city (WY), and lastly that of a village (123)** The 
distinguishing characteristic in the case of the first two would 
seem to have been merely the difference in size; for even an 
ordinary town (1?) might be enclosed by a wall, and indeed it 
usually was so.” In the Old Testament there is already 
frequent allusion to the subordination of the villages to the 
towns. In the lists of towns given in the Book of Joshua, and 
above all in the fifteenth and nineteenth chapters, we often 
meet with the expression, the “cities with their villages” 
(asm OY), Elsewhere we frequently read of a city and 
its daughter (N32), Num. xxi, 25, 32, xxxii. 42; Josh. xv. 
45-47, xvii. 11; Judg. xi. 26; Neh. xi. 25 ff; 1 Chron. ii. 
23, v. 16, vil. 28 f., viii. 12, xviii. 1; 2 Chron. xiii 19, 
xxviii, 18; Ezek. xvi. 46 ff., xxvi. 6, xxx. 18; 1 Mace. v. 
8,65. And in keeping with the idea of the daughter, we 
also find the term “ mother” employed to designate the chief 
town of a district (2 Sam. xx. 19). From all this it is, in 
any case, clear that the villages were everywhere dependent 
upon the cities. But it is also highly probable that this was 
no less true of the smaller towns in relation to the larger ones, 
For frequently it is not only to villages, but also to smaller 
dependent towns: that the designation “mother” is applied ; 
at least in several instances is this most undoubtedly the case 
(Num. xxi. 25 ; Josh. xv. 45-47; 1 Chron. ii. 23). And what 
we thus gather from the Old Testament may be assumed to 
be no less applicable to later times as well (comp. especially, 
1 Mace. v. 8: tHv “Iafip Kali tas Ovyatépas avis; ibid. v. 
65: tyv XcBpwov nal tas Ovyatépas avrijs). But it is in 
the country on the east of the Jordan above all, and in the 

eh Megilla i, 1, ii. 3; Kethuboth xiii. 10; Kiddushin ti.3; Baba mezia 
iv. 6, viii. 6; Arachin vi. 5. 

425 nin sy, Arachin ix. 3 ff.; Kelimi.7. On yD, comp. Lightfoot, 


Horae hebr., note on Mark i. 38 (Opp. ii. 487), and Levy’s Neuhebr. Worterb. 
s.v, This word is, strictly speaking, Aramaic (475) and frequently occurs 


in the Targums in the sense of a fortification, a stronghold, a fortified 
town. See Buxtorf’s Lex, and Levy’s Chald. Wéreerb., s.r. 
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district of Trachonitis in particular, that capital villages 
(untpoxwplat), i.e. villages holding a position corresponding to 
that of a capital town, were most frequently to be met with.” 
Thus Phaena, the modern Mismie, is called pntpoxwpla tod 
7 


Tpdyovos."” We have another example of a untpoxopia 
in the case of Borechath, the modern Breike, which is also 
situated within the district of Trachonitis.“* Epiphanius 
mentions tiv Bdkabov yntpoxaplay tis “ApaBias Tis 
Diraderdias.” Of course those testimonies only date 
from somewhere between the second and the fourth 
centuries of our era; moreover, the population of those 
districts, though of a mixed character, was composed chiefly 
of Gentiles. 

Any notices of a more special kind that we have regarding 
the subordination of certain provinces to some of the larger cities 
apply exclusively to Galilee and Judaea, and only date from 
the Roman period. In Galilee, Sepphoris was the place which 
Gabinius fixed upon as the seat of one of the five ovvédpra or 
avvodot; and as the one which sat here was the only one in 
the province (Anét. xiv. 5. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 5), Sepphoris 
became, in consequence, the centre of an organization that 
embraced the whole of Galilee. It is true the arrangement 
of Gabinius here referred to was of but short’ duration. But 
in later times as well, and particularly under the Idumaean 
dynasty, the whole of Galilee was always subordinate to some 
one capital city, whether Sepphoris on the one hand or 
Tiberias on the other (see above, notes 31 and 33). Here 
then we have an instance of a Jewish province being placed in 


426 See in general, Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung des rim- 
ischen Reichs, ii. 880 ff. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. 2nd 
ed. p. 427, note 1. The Lexicons under the word enrpoxamle. 

427 Corp. Inscr. Graec. No. 4551 = Le Bas et Waddington, Jnscr, t. iii. 
No. 2524. The inscription dates from the time of Alexander Severus 
(222-235 a.D.). On Phaena, see Raumer’s Pal. p. 254 f. Porter’s Five 
Years in Damascus, ii. 244, Kuhn, ii. 384. 

428 Le Bas et Waddington, vol. iii. n. 2396, 

429 Epiphanius, Anacephal. p. 14 
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subordination to a capital city that was not of a purely Jewish 
character. 

In Judaea again it is to the division of the province into 
eleven or ten toparchies, vouched for both by Josephus and 
Pliny, that a special interest attaches. According to Josephus, 
Judaea was divided into the following eleven «Anpovytar or 
tovapyiat:—(1) Jerusalem, (2) Gophna, (3) Akrabatta, (4) 
Thamna, (5) Lydda, (6) Ammaus, (7) Pella, (8) Idumaea, 
(9) Engaddi, (10) Herodeton, (11) Jericho.” Of these, the 
seven printed in italics are also mentioned by Pliny, who, 
by adding to them the following three: Jopica, Betho- 
leptephene, Orine,” brings up the total number of topar- 
chies to ten. The mention of Orine instead of Jerusalem 
cannot be said to make any material difference. But the 
mention of Joppa in this instance is quite as erroneous 
as that of Pella by Josephus, for both of these were 
independent towns and did not belong to Judaea proper. 
Bethleptepha, on the other hand, is mentioned by Josephus 
in another passage, and that as being the capital of 
a toparchy.“* We may therefore obtain a correct list 
if we adopt that of Josephus and substitute Bethlep- 
tepha for Pella.“* In that case the. toparchies would be 


grouped as follows:*” in the centre, Jerusalem; to the north 


480 The relation is really one of subordination, for Josephus speaks 
distinctly of an dpyerv and vzaxovew ; see above, notes 363 and 364. 

481 Bell. Jud. iii. 8.5: pepiCercs 0€ cig Evdexe nanpouylas, av dpxer poey 
ws Boolresov re “lepocdavuc, rpouvicxovown ths meploixnoy means aowep 4 
neQary copeoros, ab Aowwoal Oe wer avryy dinpmvtas Tras tomapylas. TéQue 
devrepx, noel wer abrqy AxpaBurrd, Oxmyd pos ravrois nol Avddw noel 
"Aumaods xal Tléaan xal “Tdovpale nal “Eyyaddul xal “Hpwdesov noel 
Tepsxovc. 

482 Pliny, Hist. Nat. v.14. 70: Reliqua Judaea dividitur in toparchias X 
quo dicemus ordine: Hiericuntem palmetis consitam, fontibus riguam, 
Emmaum, Lyddam, Jopicam, Acrebitenam, Gophaniticam, Thamniticam, 
Betholeptephenen, Orinen, in qua fuere Hierosolyma longe clarissima 
urbium orientis non Iudaeae modo, Herodium cum oppido inlustri ejusdem 
nominis. 

483 Bell. Jud. iv. 8.1: chy BebacwrnQav ro7apyley. 

484 Comp. Kuhn, Die stéddtische und biirgerl. Ver. ii. 339. 

#85 Comp. Menke’s Bibel-Atlas, map v. 
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of it, Gophna*” and Akrabatta ;*” to the north-west, Thamna*™ 


486 According to Tab. Peuting. Gophna stood on the road leading from 
Jerusalem to Neapolis (Sichem), sixteen miles to the north of the former, 
or according to Euseb. Onomast. fifteen miles (ed. Lagarde, p. 300: Togve 
ooo drtyovac Alnios onuslois sc’ noord rHyv odov rh cis Necworw &youcey). 
It was a place of some importance in the time of Cassius, who sold its 
inhabitants as slaves (Anti. xiv. 11.2; Bell. Jud.i. 11. 2). The ToQverixy 
romapyia is also mentioned by Josephus elsewhere (Bell. Jud. i. 1. 5, ii. 
20. 4, iv. 9. 9). Comp. besides, Bell. Jud. v. 2.1, vi. 2.2. In Ptolemaeus 
v. 16. 7, it occurs in the form of Tovpye, Hebrew ~y5\) (Neubauer, Géogr. 
du Talmud, p. 157 ff.), the modern form being Dschifna, Jufna. See in 
general, Raumer’s Pal. p. 199; Robinson’s Palaest. ii. 263, 264; Guérin’s 
Judeée, iii. pp. 28-82. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder 
and Kitchener, ii. pp. 294, 323, and the accompanying maps, No. xiv. 

487 Akrabatta, still farther north than Gophna and nine miles to the 
south-east of Neapolis=Sichem (Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. p. 214: ’Axpa@- 
Belv . . . nomen 68 tori wots Dieoraoe News roAcwe onusiog 6). According 
to Mishna, Maaser sheni v. 2, naapy was a day’s journey to the north of 
Jerusalem, precisely the same distance as Lydda was to the west of it, 
which is as near the mark as can be. The ’AxpaGarnvg rorapxia is also of 
frequent occurrence elsewhere in Josephus and Eusebius (Joseph. Bell. Jud 
ii, 12. 4, 20. 4, 22. 2, iii. 3.4, iv. 9.3-4and 9. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lag. 
pp. 214, 255, 267, 294, 295). The place is known at the present day as 
Akrabeh. See in general, Raumer’s Pal. p. 170. Robinson’s Palestine, 
iii. pp. 296, 297. Guérin’s Samarie, ii. 3-5. The Survey, etc., Memoirs by 
Conder and Kitchener, ii. pp. 386, 389f.; and the accompanying map, 
No. xv. Beware of confounding this with a range of hills of the same 
name in the south of Judaea, Num. xxxiv.4; Josh. xv. 3; Judg. i. 36; 
Euseb. Onomast. p. 214; and from which the ’AxpaSerrlyy mentioned in 
the first Book of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 3=Joseph. Anti. xii. 8. 1) 
derives its name. 

488 Thamna is undoubtedly the ancient moip-nopm or pIn-nyon in 
Mount Ephraim where Joshua was buried (Josh. xix. 50, xxiv. 30; Judg. 
ii. 9). Eusebius frequently mentions the place as being a very large village 
within the district of Diospolis=Lydda (see especially, p. 260, ed. Lag.: 
Oupve .. . dsapmiver noun meyean tv dpiots Asoomdrcws), and remarks that, 
in his day, people were shown Joshua’s tomb at a spot near by (p. 246: 
Velxvuras 0€ éxlonuov els tre viv xbrod rd vga wanolov Oapvad HON» 
Ibid. p. 261: Oupvaboupe ... airy torl Oupved .. tv H ele bri viv 
deinvuros to Tov 'Incod wviow). The place still exists, though only as 
a heap of ruins, and is known by the name of Tibneh, standing in 
a tolerably straight line between Akrabeh and Lydda, as was to be 
expected from the order of the toparchies as given by Josephus. 
Among the important tombs still to be seen at this place Guérin 
believes that he has actually discovered that of Joshua. See in general, 
Raumer’s Pal. p. 165 f. De Saulcy’s Voyage en Terre Sainte (1865), ii. 
235 f. Guérin’s Samarie, ii. pp. 89-104. The Survey of Western Palestine, 
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and Lydda;*” to the west, Emmaus;*” to the south-west, 
Bethleptepha;“* to the south, Idumaea;“ to the south- 


Memoirs, etc., ii. 299 f., 274-378, with the accompanying map, No. xiv. 
Mihlau in Riehm’s Worterb. p. 1668. In the time of Cassius, Thamna 
shared the same fate as Gophna (Antt. xiv. 11.2; Bell. Jud.i. 11.2). The 
toparchy of Thamna is also mentioned elsewhere by Josephus and Eusebius 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4, iv. 8. 1. Euseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, 
pp. 219, 239). Comp. also Ptolem. v. 16.8. We must take care to dis- 
tinguish between our Thamna and another MoM or Anon situated on 


the border between the tribe of Dan and Judah to the west of Jerusalem 
and in the direction of Ashdod. This one is also existing in the present day, 
and is likewise known under the name of Tibneh (Josh. xv. 10, xix. 43; 
Judg. xiv. 1 ff.; 2 Chron. xxviii. 18). And lastly, from this we must 
further distinguish a third one situated in the hill country of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 12-14; Josh. xv. 57). Which Oxpvadé is meant in 1 Mace. ix. 50 
it is impossible to determine with any certainty. See in general, Raumer, 
p. 224. Robinson’s Pal. ii. pp. 239, 240. Guérin’s Judée, ii. 30f. The Survey, 
etc., Memoirs, ii. 417, maps, No. xvi. 

439 Lydda (Hebr. 45, afterwards Diospolis), the well-known town on the 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem, is also mentioned (Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4) as one 
of the toparchies of Judaea. On one occasion Josephus characterizes it as 
MOLN . - « BACs TO eyEbog ov dmrodtovee (Antt. xx. 6.2). For its history, 
comp. especially 1 Macc. xi. 34; Joseph. Antz. xiv. 10. 6, 11.2; Bell. Jud. 
i. 11. 2, ii. 19. 1, iv. 8. 1. 

440 Emmaus or Ammaus, the Nicopolis of later times, is still existing 
under the name of Amwéas, and is situated to the south by south-east of 
Lydda. Owing to the circumstance of its standing just at the foot of the 
mountain range it was a place of some military importance, and is frequently 
mentioned as such as early as the time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. iii. 40, 57, 
iv. 8, ix. 50). For its later history, see especially Antt. xiv. 11. 2; Beil. 
Jud. i. 11. 2; Antt. xvii. 10. 9; Bell. Jud, ii. 5. 1, iv. 8. 1. It is also 
mentioned as one of the Jewish toparchies in Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4. In 
Rabbinical Hebrew it is called pissy (Mishna, Arachin ii. 4; Kerithoth 
ili. 7. Lightfoot, Chorographica Lucae praemissa, c. 4, Opp. ii. 479 f. 
Neubauer’s Géogr. du Talmud, pp. 100-102) ; it also occurs in Ptolemaeus, 
v. 16. 7, as "Ewmaovs. Whether it is the same Emmaus that is intended in 
Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6 and Luke xxiv. 13, is open to question. Comp. in general, 
Reland’s Palaestina, pp. 758-760. Raumer, p. 187f. Winer’s Realwérterb. 
under this word. Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. iii. 778 f. 
Robinson’s Palestine, iii. pp. 146-151. Kuhn, Die stddtische u. diirgerl. 
Verfassung, ii. 8356£. Sepp’s Jerusalem, 2nd ed. i. 40 ff. Guérin’s Judee, 
i. 2938-308. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, etc., iii. 14, 36 ff., 
63-81, and the maps, No. xvii. 

441 According to Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 1, Bethleptepha stood between Emmaus 
and Idumaea, and should therefore be inserted here instead of Pella, as 
erroneously given in the text of Josephus. 

_ 442 Tdumaea had been Judaized by John Hyrcanus (Antt. xiii. 9. 1, xv 
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east, Engaddi “* and Herodeion; “ to the east, Jericho.™ 
It may be assumed as self-evident that this division was made 
chiefly for administrative reasons and, above all, with a view 
to greater convenience in the collecting of the revenue. 
Whether those districts were at the same time districts for 
judicial purposes as well, it is impossible to say. In any 
case it is probable that the whole organization does not date 
farther back than the Roman period, for no trace of it is to 
be met with previous to that time.“* The authorities from 
whom our information is derived exhibit a singular indecision 
in their conceptions of the political character of the capitals 
of those districts, inasmuch as at one time they are described 
as modes, at another as copar. It is true that here nothing 
is to be made of the circumstance that Eusebius treats the 


7,9. Bell. Jud. i. 2.6). Hence it was that the Idumaeans took part in 
the Jewish insurrection as though they too had been Jews (Bell. Jud. iv. 
4.4). Elsewhere, comp. especially Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4, iv. 8. 1. 

443 Engaddi, the ancient 3 py (Josh. xv. 62; 1 Sam. xxiv. 1ff.; Ezek. 


xlvii. 10; Song of Sol. i. 14; 2 Chron. xx. 2), the existence of which on 
the western shore of the Dead Sea is vouched for by both Josephus and 
Eusebius (Joseph. Antt. ix. 1.2: "Eyyaddl wcaw xeeévnv apes tn ’ AcQar- 
ritids Alwvy. Kuseb. Onomast., ed. Lagarde, p. 254: xal viv tori xadpen 
peylorn Lovdatav Eyycddl wepaxemivn i vexpe Oarcoon). In Bell. Jud. 
iv. 7. 2, Josephus calls it a roa/yvy. In Ptolemaeus, v. 16. 8, it occurs ag 
‘Eyyadda. It is known in the present day as Ain Dschidi. See in general, 
Winer’s Realwérterb. under the word. Raumer, 188f. Robinson’s Palestine, 
i. pp. 500-508. Neubauer’s Géogr. du Talmud, p.160. The Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs, etc., iii. pp. 384-386, 387, and the accompanying maps, 
No. xxii. 

444 Herodeion is the important fortress built by Herod the Great in the 
south of Judaea, some sixty stadia from Jerusalem (Ant. xiv. 13. 9, xv. 9.4; 
Bell. Jud. i. 18. 8, 21. 10), the identity of which, with the modern 
‘‘Frankenberge” standing to the south-east of Bethlehem, may now be 
looked upon as generally admitted. Comp. above, § 15. 

445 Jericho, the well-known city of that name near to the Jordan, waa 
the most important town in the east of Judaea, and for this reason it too 
was chosen by Gabinius as the seat of one of the five Jewish courts or 
Sanhedrims (Antt. xiv. 5.4; Bell. Jud. i. 8.5). It is also mentioned ag 
being one of the districts of Judaea in Bell. Jud. ii, 20.4. Besides this, 
comp. especially Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 2, 9.1. 

446 On the division of the Roman provinces into administrative districts, 
see in general Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. (2nd ed. 1881) 
p. 500 f. 
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places in question for the most part as «dpa, for by his time 
matters had undergone an essential change.’ But Josephus 
himself is also somewhat undecided. For example, he speaks 
of Emmaus as being the pytpomods of the district in which 
it stood, and obviously therefore as that of the toparchy ; “® 
whereas, in speaking of Lydda, on the other hand, he calls it 
merely a x@puy, thus employing what would appear to be the 
more correct designation (see above, note 439), We are 
therefore bound to assume, that from the Romano-Hellenistic 
point of view none of the places in question were ones 
in the strict sense of the word, that is to say, they were not 
civic communities with a Hellenistic constitution; while it 
was only in deference to Jewish and popular usage that they 
were spoken of as “cities.” Strictly speaking, they ought 
rather to be called xwpomedes (see above, note 423), or, 
viewed in their relation to their respective toparchies, wytpo- 
coptas (see above, notes 427-429), 

There was only one town in Judaea proper that, according 
to Romano-Hellenistic ideas, enjoyed at the same time the 
rank of a 7rods, and that was Jerusalem. To this latter all 
the rest of Judaea was subordinate, so that it ruled over it 
(Judaea) @s Bacireov (see note 431). Consequently its 
relation to Judaea was similar to that in which the Hellenistic 
cities stood to their respective districts.“ This among other 
things is implied in the style of address that is made use of 
in the imperial edicts issued to the Jews and which run 
thus: ‘Iepocodvpitav dpyovor BovaAh Sypo, LTovoaiwy ravi 
é0vet, terms precisely similar to those employed in the edicts 


447 The names of several toparchies (AxpeBerrnvy, Oapemriny) were no 
doubt still retained in Eusebius’ day, but the constitution itself had been 
essentially altered by the establishment of new, independent civitates such 
as Diospolis, Nicopolis and others. The result of this was that Thamna, 
for example, ceased to be any longer the capital of a toparchy, but was now 
reduced to the position of a xaun weyaan tv dplois Atoordarcws (see above, 
note 438), and so became subordinate to what was formerly known as 
Lydda. 

448 Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 1. 

449 Comp. Kuhn, Die stddtische und hiirgerl. Verfassung, ii. 8342-345. 
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addressed to the Hellenistic communes where, in like manner, 
the city with its council ruled over, and therefore was 
regarded as representing the whole district to which it 
belonged.*” It is further probable that the council (the 
Sanhedrim) of Jerusalem was also responsible for the collec- 
tion of the taxes throughout the whole of Judaea. Again 
there is a reminiscence of the circumstance of the “ elders” 
exercising authority over the whole of Judaea still preserved 
to us in the Mishna.“* But since the death of Herod the 
Great at least, the civil jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim of 
Jerusalem was entirely restricted to Judaea proper. Ever 
since then, Galilee and Peraea were, as regards their political 
relations, entirely severed from Judaea, or at all events formed 
independent spheres of administration, as has been pointed 
out above with special reference to Galilee. And least of all 


450 Antt. xx. 1. 2. Comp. besides for similar styles of address aa 
employed in edicts, Antt. xiv. 10 (Sidwviav dpyover Bovran dnug, "EQsoiav 
Bovan xol koxovas xl On, and such like). 

451 When, after the first throes of the insurrection, it was resolved to 
return, for a moment, to a peaceful attitude, the magistrates and members 
of the council of Jerusalem distributed themselves over the villages for the 
purpose of collecting the arrears of the tribute (Bell. Jud. ii. 17.1: sis 3¢ 
ras mapas of te dpyovres noel of BovarcuTal wepicbevtres rods Dopovs ovvérsyor). 
The sums from the different quarters were speedily gathered together and 
were found to amount in all to forty talents. But, immediately thereafter, 
Agrippa sent the dpyovres and duvaro/ to Caesarea to Florus with the 
request that he would appoint from among them tribute collectors for the 
country (ibid. tve éxsivos &€ abrav dmrodelEn rods thy x@pev Doporoyjoovres). 
Now, seeing that this took place after the taxes of the district, and there- 
fore, of course, of the toparchy of Jerusalem, had been already collected, it 
follows that, by the term yépa, the whole of Judaea is to be understood. 
It was therefore for the whole of this province that the collectors were to 
be appointed from among the dpxyovres and duveros of Jerusalem. For the 
Roman practice of employing city councils as a medium for collecting the 
taxes, comp. in general, Marquardt, i. 501. 

452 Taanith iii. 6: ‘On one occasion the elders went from Jerusalem to 
visit their towns (ony orden D»9pt Y7) and appointed fasts, because 
they found in Ascalon (nope) a patch of blighted corn about the size of 
the mouth of an oven, etc.” As Ascalon never belonged to the province of 
Judaea, this notice is in itself unhistorical, though it is correct in so far as 
it contains @ reminiscence of the fact, that at one time the towns of Judaea 
were subject to the authority of the “‘ elders ” of Jerusalem. 
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can we venture to make use of the circumstance that the 
rebellion in Galilee was directed from Jerusalem as an argu- 
ment to show, that in times of peace as well, Galilee was 
under the jurisdiction of the supreme court of the Sanhedrim. 
For the circumstances here in question are obviously of an 
exceptional character. It was only in earlier days, and 
particularly during the Asmonaean period, that the whole 
land of Judaea could be said to have been really one in a 
political sense as well (comp. below, chap. iii.). As the 
council of Jerusalem could scarcely have been able to attend 
to the administration of justice in all its details, it is ante- 
cedently probable that, besides the supreme Sanhedrim, there 
would be one or more inferior tribunals in Jerusalem. Of 
this too the Mishna has preserved a reminiscence, though it 
happens to be a somewhat confused one. 


TlIl. THE SUPREME SANHEDRIM IN JERUSALEM. 
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nan 57), another at the entrance to the court of the temple (A>tyn nna Sy), 
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with their causes to the one that sat at the entrance to the temple mount, 
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1, Tis history. There is no evidence to show that, previous 
to the Greek period, there existed at Jerusalem an aristocratic 
council claiming to exercise either supreme, or what was 
substantially supreme, authority and jurisdiction over the 
whole Jewish nation. It is true no doubt that Rabbinical 
exegesis has sought to identify the Sanhedrim of later times 
with the council of seventy elders that, at his own request, 
had once been granted to Moses to assist him with its 
advice (Num. xi. 16), and has, in consequence, assumed 
that this same council continued without interruption from 
the days of Moses down to Talmudic times. But during the 
first thousand years of this period we find practically no trace 
whatever of its existence. For the “elders” that are some- 
times mentioned as being the representatives of the people 
(for example in 1 Kings viii. 1, xx. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 1; 
Ezek. xiv. 1, xx. 1) did not constitute a regularly organized 
court like the future Sanhedrim. Then again, the supreme 
court at Jerusalem, the existence of which is presupposed in 
the Deuteronomic legislation (Deut. xvii. 8 ff, xix. 16 ff.), and 
the institution of which the author of Chronicles ascribes to 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xix. 8), was merely a court of justice 
with functions of an exclusively judicial character, and not a 
council governing, or at all events substantially governing, the 
country as was the Sanhedrim of the Graeco-Roman age.*™ 
But further, it is, to say the least of it, uncertain whether any 
such court as that of the Sanhedrim existed even in the 
Persian era. No doubt, at that time, the municipal Council 
of Jerusalem formed the centre of the small Jewish common- 
wealth very much as it did at a subsequent period.. And 
thus far we might be justified in understanding the “ elders” 
of the Book of Ezra (Ezra v. 5, 9, vi. 7, 14, x. 8), and the Oo”1n 
and 0°3D of the Book of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, 13, 
v. 7, vii. 5), as corresponding somewhat to the future Sanhe- 

#882 Such certainly is the way Josephus conceives of the matter when, 


following the analogy of a later order of things, he speaks of the court of 
justice here referred to under the designation of 4 yepove.c (Antt. iv. 8. 41). 
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drim. But judging from the whole way in which they are 
mentioned, it is more probable that the various orders referred 
to are regarded in their individual capacity and not as con- 
stituting an organized body. In any case the existence of a 
Jewish yepovoia earlier than the Greek period cannot be 
proved with any degree of certainty. The first occasion on 
which it is mentioned, and that under this designation, is in 
the time of Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.c.), so that it 
must, of course, have been in existence as early as the time 
of the Ptolemies.“* Now seeing that, in its desire for reform 
everywhere and in everything, Hellenism had set itself to 
reorganize political institutions as well, we are bound to 
assume that, in all probability, it was just the new Greek 
rulers who would give to the Jewish yepovoia the form in 
which it was met with at the period now in question, 
whether that form were entirely an original one or whether 
it were simply a reorganization of a similar court that 
was already in existence under the Persian rule. From 
the circumstance of the designation yepovoia being applied to 
it, it is clear that, unlike the majority of Greek councils, this 
was not a democratic, but an aristocratic body.” This same 
circumstance would seem further to show that, so far as its 
original institution is concerned, this court dates back to an 
earlier period, and therefore to the time of the Persian rule. 
As we may well conceive, its powers would be of a tolerably 
large and extensive character. For the Hellenistic kings had 
conceded a great amount of internal freedom to municipal 
communities, and were on the whole satisfied if the taxes 
were duly paid and their own supremacy duly recognised. 
At the head of the Jewish commonwealth, and therefore of 
the yepoucia as well, stood the hereditary high priest. It was 

454 Anti. xii. 3. 3. For this whole matter, comp. Kuenen’s admirable 


dissertation in the Verslagen en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van 
W etenschappen, l.c. 


455 A vyepovore is always an aristocratic body. The Council of Sparta is 
expressly described as such, and so too with regard to councils generally in 
the Doric States. See Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Ence. iii. 849 f. 
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this latter, in conjunction with the yepovoia over which he 
presided, that practically regulated the whole internal affairs 
of the nation. 

After the Maccabaean insurrection the old high-priestly 
dynasty was superseded, its place being now supplied by the 
new Asmonaean line of high priests, which began with Simon, 
and which was likewise a hereditary one. ‘Then again the 
old yepovova must have been essentially revolutionized through 
its being purged of every element in it suspected of Greek 
sympathies and leanings. But the court itself still continued 
to exist and exercise its functions along with and under the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests; for even these latter 
could not venture to go so far as entirely to discard the old 
nobility of Jerusalem. Hence we find the yepovova mentioned 
in the time of Judas (2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; the 
mpeaBvtepor tod Aaod of 1 Mace. vii. 33 being also identi- 
cally the same thing), of Jonathan (1 Mace. xii. 6: 1 yepovota 
tov €Ovous ; ibid. xi. 23: of mpecRitepot “Iopannd; rbid. xii. 
35: ot mpeoBvtepo. tod Aaovd) and of Simon (1 Mace. xiii. 
36, xiv. 20, 28).%° Its existence is likewise presupposed 
in the Book of Judith, which probably belongs to the period 
now in question (Judith iv. 8, xi. 14, xv. 8). The assump. 
tion of the title of king on the part of the Asmonaean princes, 
and above all the autocratic rule of an Alexander Jannaeus, 
indicated no doubt an advance in the direction of a pure 
monarchy. But, for all that, the old yepovova still continued 
to assert itself as much as ever. At least in the reign of 


456 Tt is interesting in this connection to compare 1 Macc. xii. 6 with 
1 Mace. xiv. 20. The matter in hand is the correspondence between the 
Jews and the Spartans. In the former of those passages (1 Mace. xii. 6= 
Joseph. Antt. xiii. 5. 8) the Jews as the senders of the communication style 
themselves thus: *Iwyadev ce prsepevs nal n yepovola tov ebvoug nel oi iepeic 
noel 0 Aoiwds Dios Tav "lovdaiwy. In the reply of the Spartans the terms 
of the address (1 Macc. xiv. 20) are as follows: Simms iepet meyarw noel 
Tois Tpechurépore noel rois bepevos nol r@ ALTO Tav Lovde/ay. Observe (1) 
that 4 yepovola and of xpeoBvrepo: are identically the same; (2) that in both 
instances the classification is of a fourfold character High priest, gerousia, 
priests, people. 
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Alexandra we find tév “Iovdalwv oi mpecBvrepar expressly 
mentioned (Ant. xiii. 16. 5).4°” 

It is true that, when a new order of things was introduced 
by Pompey, the monarchy was abolished. But the high 
priest still retained the mpootacia tod eOvous (Antt. xx. 10), 
and therefore it may be presumed that meanwhile the position 
of the yepovala would remain essentially the same as before.“ 
The existing arrangements however were rather more seriously 
disturbed by Gabinius (57-55 3B.c.), when he divided the 
whole of the Jewish territory into five ovvodo. (Bell. Jud. i. 
8. 5) or ovvédpia (Antt. xiv. 5. 4). Now, seeing that of 
those five synedria three were allotted to Judaea proper (viz. 
those of Jerusalem, Gazara and Jericho) it: follows that the 
jurisdiction of the council of Jerusalem, if it really retained 
anything of its previous character at all, would extend only 
to something like a third part of the province. But probably 
that measure meant rather more than a mere limiting of 
jurisdiction. For the five ouvvédpia established by Gabinius 
were not municipal councils, but—as indeed we might have 
supposed from the fact that Josephus uses the term odvodor 
as a synonymous expression—genuine Roman conventus juri- 
dict, “ districts for judicial purposes,” into which the Romans 
were in the habit of dividing every province.“ And, that 


457 Similarly in Tyre and Sidon, for example, there was a council asso- 
ciated with the king in the direction of affairs. See Movers, Die Phénizier, 
ii. 1 (1849), pp. 529-542. Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung, 
ii. 117. 

458 In the Psalms of Solomon, which for the most part were composed 
in the time of Pompey, the author is in the habit of apostrophizing as 
follows any public person or party that he happens to dislike: ivari od 
xebnoes BéBnre év cvvedpi@ (Ps.iv.1). Now, as itis clear from the context 
that by the term cuvvédpsov we are to understand a court, it is quite possible 
that it is our yepovo/e that is here referred to. But, owing to the ambiguous 
nature of the expression itself and the impossibility of fixing with greater 
precision the date of the composition of the psalm, there is historically 
but little to be gleaned from this passage. Any light that is to be thrown 
upon it must be derived from what we already know regarding the existing 
order of things. 

459 On this comp. above, § 13. 

#60 Comp. Marquardt’s Rémische Staatsverwaliung, i. (1881), p. 501. 
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being the case, the measure in question must have been 
neither more nor less than a stricter application to Judaea of 
the Roman system of provincial government. As things now 
stood the council of Jerusalem no longer exercised sole juris- 
diction within the circuit to which it belonged, but only in 
conjunction with the other communities within this same 
district. The arrangements of Gabinius however continued 
to subsist only somewhere about ten years. For they were 
in turn superseded by the new system of things introduced 
by Caesar (47 B.c.). This latter reappointed Hyrcanus II. to 
his former office of €@vdpyns of the Jews (see above, § 13); 
while it is distinctly evident from a circumstance that occurred 
about that time, that the jurisdiction of the council of Jeru- 
salem once more extended to Galilee as well. The circum- 
stance in question was the occasion on which Herod when a 
youth was required to appear before the ouvédpuov at Jerusalem 
to answer for his doings in Galilee (Anti. xiv. 9. 3-5). Here 
for the first time, as frequently afterwards, the council of 
Jerusalem was designated by the term ouvéSprov. As it is 
unusual elsewhere to find this expression applied to civic 
councils, such a use, in this instance, is somewhat strange, 
but probably it is to be explained by the fact that the council 
of Jerusalem was conceived of as being above all a court of 
justice (1.32). For it is in this sense that ovvédpior is 
specially used in later Greek.“ 
Kuhn (Die stddt. u. biirgerl. Verf. ii. 386, 367) also regards the Synedria 
of Gabinius as identical with the conventus juridici of the Romans. 

461 Hesychius, Lex. (see word), defines cvvédpiov precisely by the term 


dixeorgpsov (a@ court of justice). In the Sept. version of Prov. xxii. 10 
suvédpiov is given as the rendering of }’4, Comp. also Psalms of Solomon 


iv. 1. In the New Testament again ovvédp:e mean simply ‘‘ courts of 
justice” (Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii. 9); similarly in the Mishna (see, in 
particular, Sanhedrin i. 5, pplws ny"773D =courts for the tribes, and i. 6, 
mop IMI ID=an inferior court of justice). Hence Steph. in his Thes. 
(see word) correctly observes: praecipue ita vocatur consessus judicum. 
It is true that, in itself, cvvédpsov is a very comprehensive term and may be 
applied to every ‘‘assembly” and every corporate body, even to the Roman 
senate, for example (see in general, Stephanus, Thes., under word, and 
Westermann in Pauly’s Enc. vi. 2. 1535). It is but comparatively 
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Herod the Great inaugurated his reign by ordering 
the whole of the members of the Sanhedrim to be put 
to death (Antt. xiv. 9. 4: wdvytas dméxtewe Tos ev TO 
auvedpio). Whether the mavras here is to be understood 
quite literally may be left an open question. For, according 
to another passage, Herod is represented as having ordered 
the forty-five most prominent personages belonging to the 
party of Antigonus to be put to death (Anit. xv. 1. 2: 
amextewe S€ TecoapaKovta méevTe Tos MpwTOVs eK THs 
aipecews ’Avtuyovov). In any case the object of this pro- 
ceeding was either to get rid entirely of the old nobility, who 
had been somewhat hostile to his claims, or at all events so 
to intimidate them as to ensure their acquiescence in the rule 
of the new sovereign. It was of those then that were dis- 
posed to be tractable—among whom also were a good many 
Pharisees, who saw in Herod’s despotic sway a well-merited 


seldom however that it is used to denote civic councils, which as every one 
knows are mostly designated by the terms Govay and yepovcia. It is more 
frequently employed to denote representative assemblies, composed of 
deputies from various constituencies. And so we have, for example, the 
ovvédpsov Of the Phoenicians which was usually convened in Tripolis (Diodor. 
xvi. 41), the xo:vov cvvédpsov of ancient Lycia, which was composed of 
representatives from twenty-three different towns (Strabo, xiv. 3. 3, p. 
664 f.), and the cvvédproy xosvev of the province of Asia (Aristides, Orat. 
xxvi., ed. Dindorf, vol. i. p. 5381). Hence it is too that cvvedpos and 
Bovaevrai are mentioned separately as constituting two different orders of 
officials (see inscription at Balbura in Pisidia as given in Le Bas et Wad- 
dington’s Inscr. vol. iii. n. 1221). Moreover, the senatores of the four 
Macedonian districts, who, according to Livy, were called stvedpo: (Liv. 
xlv. 82: pronuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniae pertinebat, senatores, 
quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, quorum consilio respublica administra- 
retur), were not municipal councillors, but deputies representing an entire 
regio (see Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, i. [1881] p. 317). Now as the 
term in question was first heard of in Judaea in the time of Gabinius, and 
was thereafter currently applied to the council of Jerusalem as well, one 
might be inclined to suppose that it had been introduced in this quarter 
in connection with the Gabinian measures of reform, and that its use was 
still retained even after a new order of things had been established (as I 
have myself held, Riehm’s Worterb. p. 1596). But in presence of the 
fact, that elsewhere too, even in Hebrew itself, the term is generally used 
in the sense of a “court of justice,” this explanation, I fear, must be 
abandoned as more ingenious than otherwise. 
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judgment of heaven—that the new Sanhedrim was now com- 
posed. For there is express evidence that such an institution 
existed in the time of Herod also, inasmuch as one can hardly 
understand that the “assembly ” (cvvédpsov) before which this 
monarch successfully prosecuted his charge against the aged 
Hyrcanus could be taken as referring to any other court than 
our Sanhedrim (Antt. xv. 6. 2, fin.) 

After Herod’s death Archelaus obtained only a portion of 
his father’s kingdom, viz. the provinces of Judaea and Samaria. 
Nor can there be any doubt that, in consequence of this, the 
jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was at the same time restricted 
to Judaea proper (comp. above, p. 142). This continued to 
be the state of matters in the time of the procuwrators as well. 
But, under their administration, the internal government of 
the country was to a greater extent in the hands of the 
Sanhedrim than it had been during the reign of Herod and 
Archelaus. Josephus distinctly intimates as much when he 
informs us that, ever since the death of Herod and Archelaus, 
the form of government was that of an aristocracy under the 
supreme direction of the high priests.“* And accordingly he 
regards the aristocratic council of Jerusalem as being now the 
true governing body in contradistinction to the previous 
monarchical rule of the Idumaean princes. So too in the 
time of Christ and the apostles the ovvédpiov at Jerusalem 
is frequently mentioned as being the supreme Jewish 
court, above all, as being the supreme Jewish court 
of justice (Matt. v. 22, xxvi. 59; Mark xiv. 55, xv. 1; 
Luke xxii. 66; John xi. 47; Acts iv. 15, v. 21 ff, vi. 12 ff, 
xxii. 30, xxiii 1 ff, xxiv. 20). Sometimes again the terms 

462 Comp. besides, Wieseler’s Beitrdge zur richtigen Wiirdigung der 
Evangelien,-p. 215 f. 

463 Anti. xx. 10, fin.: wera d¢ toy TovTav TEAEviny apioToxparia mév nV H 
mwoniteia, Thy O€ epootraciay tov evovs ot cxpxsepeic EwerioteyvTo. Now, as 
throughout the whole section it is high priests strictly so called that are tn 
view (and of whom only one was in office at a time), it follows that the 
word epxuepeis is to be taken as the categorical plural, so that the meaning 


would be: the xpooreec/a rod #évovg was in the hands of the high priest for 
the time being. 
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mpeoButépiov (Luke xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5) and yepovoia 
(Acts v. 21) are substituted for evvédpuov* A member of this 
court, viz. Joseph of Arimathea, is described in Mark xv. 43, 
Luke xxiii. 50, as a BovAevrns. Josephus calls the supreme 
court of Jerusalem a ovvédpiov * or a Bovdn,*® or he compre- 
hends the court and people under the common designation 
of ro xowov.’ While in the Mishna again the supreme 
court of justice is called S120 9 m4 or AdiTy PIT” like- 
wise INN? pyaw Sv pimp!” or merely PID. There can 
be no question that, after the destruction of Jerusalem in the 
year 70 a.D., the Sanhedrim was abolished, so far at least as 
its existing form was concerned. The comparatively large 
amount of self-government that had hitherto been granted to 
the Jewish people could no longer be conceded to them after 


464 A singular feature about the last-mentioned passage (Acts v. 21) is the 
use of such a form of designation a8: ro ovvédpioy xal ra&ouv thy yepovolav 
tay viev Iopaya, Now, seeing that there can be no question as to the 
identity of the two conceptions ovvédpsov and yepovefe, only one or other of 
two things is possible, either the xa/ is to be taken as explanatory, or we 
must assume that the author of the Acts erroneously supposed that the 
ovvédpioy was of a less comprehensive character than the yepovote (‘‘ the 
Sanhedrim and all the elders of the people together”). The latter is the 
more natural alternative. 

465 Thus, in addition to the passages already mentioned (Antt. xiv. 9. 
3-5, xv. 6. 2, fin.), we might refer further to Anti. xx. 9.1; Vita, 12, the 
terms of the latter passage being: ré cuvédpsoyv ray ‘Iepocoavmiray. It 
may be questioned whether it is also the supreme Sanhedrim that is 
intended in Antt. xx. 9.6; comp. Wieseler’s Beitrdge, p. 217. 

466 Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 6: rods re dpysepsic xual rv Bovrgy. Bell. Jud. ii. 
16. 2: "loudly of re dpysepeig Buen roils duvaroic xal 4 Bovay; Bell. Jud. 
ii, 17. 1. of re dpxovres xl of Bovacural. Comp. Antt. xx. 1. 2; Bell. 
Jud. v. 18.1. The place of meeting is called Bovay in Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2, 
and Bovaeurapsov in Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 8. 

467 Vita, 12, 18, 38, 49, 52, 60, 65, 70. 

468 Sota i. 4, ix. 1; Gittin vi. 7; Sanhedrin xi. 2. 4; Horajath i. 5, jin. 
In most of the passages the expression pvovanvay) is added. 


469 Sanhedrin i. 6; Middoth vy. 4. Just as the term {73D is borrowed 
from the Greek, so on the Palmyra inscriptions we find the words ony 
DIDN=% Bovar xcel 6 dHpeo¢. 

470 Shebuoth ii. 2. 

4708 Sota ix. 11, Kiddushin iv. 5; Sanhedrin iv 3 The term pup 
(in a variety of senses) is also of frequent occurrence, especially in the later 
Targums. See Buxtorf’s Lex. col. 1518f. Levy’s Chald. Wérterb. under word 
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such a serious rebellion as had taken place. Hitherto, apart 
from the short episode in the time of Gabinius, the Roman 
system of provincial government had not been strictly carried 
out in Judaea (see above, § 17°), but now that Palestine 
was reduced to the position of a dependent Roman province, 
it was no longer exempted from the ordinary system of Roman 
provincial administration. From all this it followed, as 
matter of course, that a Jewish council, invested with such 
extensive powers as this one had hitherto exercised, could not 
possibly continue any longer. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Jewish people lost no time in again creating for themselves 
a new centre in the so-called court of justice ("1 ™3) at 
Jabne.*” But this court was something essentially different 
from the old Sanhedrim, inasmuch as it was not a legislative 
body, but a judicial tribunal, the decisions of which had at 
first nothing more than a merely theoretical importance. 
And although this court also came ere long to acquire great. 
power over the Jewish people through exercising over them a 
real jurisdiction that was partly conceded and _ partly 
usurped,’” still Rabbinical Judaism has evidently never been 
able to get rid of the feeling that the old “ Sanhedrim” had 


now become a thing of the past.*” 


471 For the separation of Palestine from Syria and its elevation to the 
rank of an independent province, consult Kuhn, Die stddt. u. biirgerl. Verf. 
ii, 183 f. Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, i. (2nd ed. 1881) p. 419 ff. 

472 On this court at Jabne, see especially Rosh hashana ii. 8, 9, iv. 1, 2. 
Sanhedrin xi. 4; also Bechoroth iv. 5, vi. 8; Kelim v.4; Para vii. 6. At 
a later period (in the third and fourth centuries) this centre of Rabbinical 
Judaism was located at Tiberias. 

4738 Origen, Epist. ad Africanum, sec. xiv. (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, vol. 
Xvii.): Kel viv yotv “Papolay Racrrcvovray nal lovdelav rd dOpaxpeov eirois 
TeAovvTav, bom avyxwpovvros Keelowpos 6 ebvecpyns wap’ airoic ddvaras, ws 
pendev dieeQépesy Bocosrevovros rod #vous, topev of wemespecmévos. Viveroes dé 
noel xpirnpia AcAnOoras nara Tov vowov, nal neeradinaCovral tives thy él 
7@ Oavere, oire werd ris ween elo rovro wappnolas, ore werd ToV yavba- 
yew Tov Boeotrevovra. Kel rovro ev tH xape tov ebvous wordy dsecrpiparres 
ypovoy peercccbnnauev nol wexrnpoPopyucba. 

474 Sota ix. 11: ‘‘ Ever since the Sanhedrim was extinguished (MbvIwe 
pomp) there has been no such thing as singing at the festive board, for 
it is written in Isa. xxiv. 9; ‘They shall not drink wine with a song.’” ete, 
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2. Its composition. In accordance with the analogy of the 
later Rabbinical courts of justice, Jewish tradition conceives of 
the supreme Sanhedrim as having been merely a collegiate body 
composed of scribes. This is what, down to the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it certainly never was. On the 
contrary, it is certain, from the concurrent testimony of 
Josephus and the New Testament, that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to preside over 
the Sanhedrim. And so we see that all the vicissitudes 
of time had not been able to efface that original fundamental 
character of this court in virtue of which it was to be regarded 
not as an association of learned men, but as a body representative 
of the nobility. But, of course, it was not to be expected 
that the power of Pharisaism should continue to grow as it did 
without ultimately exerting some influence upon the compo- 
sition of the Sanhedrim. The more the Pharisees grew in 
importance the more did the priestly aristocracy become con- 
vinced that they too would have to be allowed to have their 
representatives in the Sanhedrim. The first step in this 
direction would probably be taken some time during the reign 
of Alexandra, and the matter would doubtless receive no 
inconsiderable impetus in the time of Herod. For this 
monarch’s high-handed treatment of the old nobility could not 
possibly have failed to promote the interests of Pharisaism. 
The Sanhedrim of the Roman period then would thus seem 
to have been made up of two factors: that of the priestly 
nobility, with its Sadducaean sympathies on the one hand, 
and that of the Pharisaic doctors on the other. It is moreover 
in the light of this fact that the various matters recorded in 
the traditions will require to be viewed. According to the 
Mishna the number of members amounted to seventy-one, 
clearly taking as its model the council of elders in the time 
of Moses (Num. xi. 16).4% From the two statements of 

475 Sanhedrin i. 6: ‘‘The supreme Sanhedrim consisted of seventy-one 


members.” ‘‘ The Sanhedrim of seventy-one” is also mentioned in Sheboth 
i 2. In several other passages we read of seventy-two elders (Sebachim 
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Josephus, the one in Antt. xiv. 9. 4 (where we are told that 
Herod, on his accession to the throne, put to death all the 
members of the Sanhedrim), and the other in Anft. xv. 1. 2 
(where again we are informed that he put to death the forty- 
five most prominent members of the party of Antigonus), one 
might be disposed to infer that the number of members was 
forty-five. But the mdyras in the first of those statements is 
assuredly not intended to be taken literally. On the other 
hand, we have a great deal that tends to bear out the view 
that the number of members amounted: to seventy-one. 
When Josephus was planning the rising in Galilee he 
appointed seventy elders to take charge of the administration 
of this province.*”® In like manner the zealots in Jerusalem, 
after suppressing the existing authorities, established a 
tribunal composed of seventy members.*” This then would 
seem to have been regarded as the normal number of members 
required to constitute a supreme court of justice among the 
Jews. Consequently the traditions of the Mishna too are in 
themselves perfectly probable. As to the mode in which 


i. 3; Jadajim iii. 5, iv. 2). But, as a rule, these are foreign to the matter 
in hand. (In all the three passages last referred to R. Simon ben Asai 
appeals to traditions, which he professes to have received “‘from the mouth 
of the seventy-two elders on the day on which they ordained R. Eleasar 
ben Asariah as head of the school.” Here then the matter in view is not 
the supreme Sanhedrim, but the academy of Jewish scholars in the second 
century of our era. Comp. besides, Selden, De synedriis, ii. 4.10.) Just 
as little have we to do here with the supposed seventy-two translators of 
the Old Testament (six from each of the twelve tribes); see Pseudo- 
Aristeas, ed. M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, i. 262 f. 

476 Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 5. When Kuenen (Verslagen en Mededeelingen, x. 
161) seeks to invalidate the appeal to this passage by pointing to the dis- 
crepancy between it and what is said in Vita, 14, he may be met with the 
reply that this latter passage has been purposely tampered with. The fact 
of Josephus having organized the rising in Galilee through the appointment 
of the seventy elders, has been so distorted in Vita, 14, as to make it 
appear that, under the pretext of friendship, he took the most distinguished 
of the Galilaeans ‘‘to the number of somewhere about seventy” and kept 
them as hostages, and allowed the judgments he pronounced to be regulated 
by their decisions. 

477 Bell. Jud. iv. 5. 4. Comp. in general, Hody, De’ bibliorwm textibus 
originalibus, pp. 126-128. 
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vacancies were filled up we know in reality absolutely 
nothing. But, judging from the aristocratic character of this . 
body, we may venture to presume that there was not a 
new set of members every year, and those elected by the 
voice of the people, as in the case of the democratic councils in 
the Hellenistic communes, but that they held office for a longer 
period, nay perhaps for life, and that new members were ap- 
pointed either by the existing members themselves or by tke 
supreme political authorities (Herod and the Romans). Tke 
supplying of vacancies through co-optation is also presupposed 
in the Mishna, in so far as, after its own peculiar way no doubt, 
it regards the amount of Rabbinical learning possessed by the 
candidate as the sole test of his eligibility.“ In any case we 
may well believe that the one requirement of legal Judaism, 
that none but Israelites of pure blood should be eligible 
for the office of judge in a criminal court, would also be © 
insisted on in the case of the supreme Sanhedrim.*” New 
members were formally admitted to take their seats through 


478 Sanhedrin iv. 4: ‘In front of them sat three rows of learned disciples 
(ax;pan spdn); each of them had his own special place. Should it be 
necessary to promote one of them to the office of judge, one of those in the 
foremost row was selected. His place was then supplied by one from the 
second row, while one from the third was in turn advanced to the second. 
This being done, some one was then chosen from the congregation to 
supply the vacancy thus created in the third row. But the person so 
appointed did not step directly into the place occupied by the one last 
promoted from the third row, but into the place that beseemed one who 
was only newly admitted.” 

479 That the Sanhedrim was composed exclusively of Jews is simply a 
matter of course. But the Mishna specially insists on evidence of pure 
blood in the case of the criminal judge. Sanhedrin iv. 2: ‘“‘ Any one is quali- 
fied to act as a judge in civil causes. But none were competent to deal with 
criminal cases but priests, Levites, and Israelites whose daughters it would be 
lawful for priests to marry” (t.e. those who can furnish documentary evi- 
dence of their legitimate Israelitish origin, Derenbourg, p. 458: les Israélites 
pourvus des conditions nécessaires pour contracter mariage avec le sacerdoce, 
not as Geiger, Urschrift, p. 114, erroneously renders it: those who have 
become allied by marriage to the stock of the priesthood), From this 
then it would appear that the Mishna presupposes that, in the case of 
every member of the Sanhedrim, his legitimate Israelitish descent is an 
admitted fact requiring no further confirmation (Kiddushin iv. 5). As this 
is a point in which the tendencies of the priesthood and Pharisaism coin- 
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the ceremony of the laying on of hands ("3"). With 
regard to the different orders to which the members of the 
Sanhedrim belonged we have trustworthy information on 
that point in the concurrent testimony of the New Testa- 
ment and Josephus. Both authorities are agreed in this, that 
the apycepets in the literal sense of the word were the leading 
personages among them. In almost every instance in which 
the New Testament enumerates the different orders we find 
that the dpyepets are mentioned first.*' Sometimes oi 
apxovres is substituted for this latter as being an inter- 
changeable expression.“? This is also the case in Josephus, 


cided, it is, to say the least of it, probable that it was also given effect to in 
practice. 
480 The verb 31D (to lay on the hands) is already to be met with in the 


Mishna in the sense of to install any one as a judge (Sanhedrin iv.4). This 
ceremony is therefore, comparatively speaking, a very ancient one, seeing 
that it was also observed ata very early period in the Christian Church. 
Of course the act of laying on of the hands was not to be understood as 
conferring any special charisma, but (as in the case of the victim in the 
Old Testament) as indicating that something was being transferred to the 
individual in question, that an office, a place of authority, was being com- 
mitted to him on the part of the person by whom the ceremony was per- 
formed. On the later Rabbinical MDD, see Buxtorf’s Lez. Chald. col. 


1498 f. Selden, De synedrits, ii. 7. Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, p. 836 ff. 
Carpzov’s Apparatus, p. 577 f. Jo. Chrph. Wolf, Curae pistol. in Nov. 
Test., note on Acts vi. 6, and the literature quoted there (being in general 
expositors’ notes on Acts vi. 6). Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, part ii. art. ‘‘ Ordinirung.” 

481 The following are the formulae that are to be met with :—I. dpysepeis, 
ypepemecreis and xpeoSvrepos (or with the two latter in reverse order), Matt. 
xxviil. 41; Mark xi. 27, xiv. 43, 53, xv. 1.—II. dpxsepeig and ypappereis, 
Matt. ii. 4, xx. 18, xxi. 15; Mark x. 33, xi. 18, xiv. 1, xv. 31; Luke xxii. 
2, 66, xxiii. 10.—III. cépysepeis and axpecBurepor, Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 3, 47, 
xxvii. 1, 38, 12, 20, xxviii. 11, 12; Acts iv. 23, xxiii. 14; xxv. 15.—IV. of 
dépytepeis xl ro avvedpsov oarov, Matt. xxvi. 59; Mark xiv. 55; Acts xxii. 30, 
As a rule then, the épxc:epets occupy the foremost place. The instances in 
which they are not mentioned first (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; Luke 
ix. 22, xx. 19), or are omitted altogether (Matt. xxvi. 57; Acts vi. 12), are 
extremely rare. 

482 See in particular, Acts ix. 5 and 8 (&pxovres, wpecSerepos and 
ypaepeoreis) compared with iv. 23 (dépxsepets and xpecBdrepos). Of course 
there are a couple of instances in which both of cpyicpeis nal of dpyovres 
occur together (Luke xxiii. 13, xxiv. 20). 
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above all, who designates the supreme authorities in Jeru- 
salem either by conjoining the dpyvepeis with the Suvarois, 
the yvapiwors and the Bovdy,** or by substituting dpxovtes 
for apyvepeis,** but never by coupling the two together at the 
same time. On the other hand, the dpycepeis often stand 
alone as being the leading personages in the Sanhedrim. 
And however difficult it may now be further to determine 
the exact significance of this term (on this see below, under 
No. iv.), there can, at all events, be no doubt whatever that 
it is the most prominent representatives of the priesthood 
that are here in view. We are therefore to understand that 
it was always this class that played a leading part in the 
conduct of affairs. But it is certain that, along with them, 
the ypappareis, the professional lawyers, also exercised con- 
siderable influence in the Sanhedrim. Such other members 
as did not belong to one or other of the two special classes 
just referred to were known simply as mpeoPvrepo., under 
which general designation both priests and laymen alike 
might be included (for the two categories in question, see the 
passages in the New Testament quoted in note 481). Now, 
as the apxsepeis belonged chiefly if not exclusively to the 
party of the Sadducees, while the ypaypareis, on the other 
hand, adhered not less strongly to the sect of the Pharisees,“ 
it follows from all that we have just been saying that Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees alike had seats in the Sanhedrim (especially 
during the Romano-Herodian period with regard to which 

488 Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 8: of re cdpysepeis xl Suveerol 6 ve yuupiedroeroy 
vis worsws, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 2: of dvvarol ody rois &pxsepevar. Bell. Jud. 
ii. 15. 3: rods re &pysepeis ody rois yvwpiwos. Bell. Jud. ii. 15.6: rovs ze 
apxrspets xol ryv Bovrgy. Bell. Jud. ii. 16.2: of te apxsepsic keew rois 
duverois xi 4 Bovay. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2: ray ce apxteptav nal tops 
yrapiwav. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3: of Svvarol rots aépysepedory nel trois Ta» 
Dapioaiov yvaplwoss. Bell. Jud.ii. 17. 5: of duverol ody roig &pysepedors. 
Bell. Jud. ti. 17. 6: ray duverav nai rav dpxseptav. 

484 Bell. Jud. ii. 16.1: of rav ‘lepooortuav &pxovres. Bell. Jud. ii. 17.1: 
of te kpxovres xei of Govrcural, Bell. Jud. ii. 17.1: rods dpyovras due 
rois duveeroic. Bell. Jud. ii. 21.7: of Quverol nel ray dpxdvray rivis 


485 For example, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 8, 4, 16. 8, v. 1. 5, vi. 9. 3. 
#88 Acts v.17. Joseph. Ant. xx. 9, 1, 
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alone can we be said to have any precise information). This 
is further corroborated by the express testimony of the New 
Testament and Josephus.’ 
the greatest amount of influence was already practically in 
the hands of the Pharisees, with whose demands the Sadducees 
were obliged, however reluctantly, to comply, “as otherwise 
the people would not have tolerated them.” “® This remark 
of Josephus gives us a deep insight into the actual position 
of matters, from which it would seem, that though formally 
under the leadership of the Sadducaean high priests, the San- 
hedrim was by this time practically under the predominant 
influence of Pharisaism.** 

There is a casual notice in Josephus which may perhaps 
be taken as pointing to the existence of an arrangement 
peculiar to the Hellenistico-Roman period. On one occasion 
when certain differences had arisen between the Jewish 
authorities and Festus the procurator about some alteration 
in the temple buildings, it appears that, with the concurrence 
of Festus, the Jews sent “the ten foremost persons among 
them and the high priest Ismael and the treasurer Helkias ” 


During the period in question 


as a deputation to Nero (Antt. xx. 8.11: tods mpwrous Séxa 
xat “Iopdmrov tov apyvepéa wal ‘Edxlay tov yatopvdaxa). 
Now, if by the mp@rou Séxa here we are to understand not 
merely the ten most distinguished persons generally, but men 
holding a specific official position, then we are bound to 
assume that they were no other than the committee consisting 


487 The Sadducees, Acts iv. 1 ff., v. 17, xxiii. 6; Joseph. Antt. xx. 9.1. 
The Pharisees, Acts v. 34, xxiii. 6. Comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3; 
Vita, 38, 39. 

488 Antt. xviii. 1. 4: dwere yap ex’ ckpyels meeperbosev, cdnovolas peev xeel 
war’ cvarynos, Tpooxapovar 0 ovy ois 6 Daupiowios Aeyes, 6 TO Ku) av BArws 
dvextovs yevéeodes roig rAnOEoLv. 

489 From what is here said the combination of the dpysepeig and 
@expioxios, so frequently met with in the New Testament (Matt. xxi. 45, 
xxvii. 62; John vii. 32, 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3), is quite in keeping with 
the actual state of things. A similar collocation is also to be met with 
in Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii.17. 3: cuverdovres ovv of duverol trois &pysepevous 
alg revre nal roig trav Dapsicalav yuaplwoss. Comp. also, Vita, 38, 39, 
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of the S8éxa mparo: so often to be met with in the 
Hellenistic communes, and which can also be clearly shown 
to have had a place for example in the constitution estab- 
lished by Tiberias (see above, note 395). We are thus 
furnished with characteristic evidence of the extent to 
which Jewish and Hellenistico-Roman influences had become 
intertwined with each other in the organization of the Sanhe- 
drim at the period in question. 

As to who it was that acted as president of the Sanhedrim, 
this is a question in regard to which even Christian scholars 
down to most recent times and founding upon Jewish tradi- 
tion, have entertained the most erroneous views conceivable. 
The later Jewish tradition, which as a rule regards the 
Sanhedrim in the light of a mere college of scribes, expressly 
presupposes that the heads of the Pharisaic schools were also 
the regular presidents of the Sanhedrim as well. Those heads 
of the schools are enumerated in the Mishna tractate Aboth 
c. i, and that with reference to earlier times, say from the 
middle of the second century Bc. till about the time of 
Christ, and are mentioned in pairs (see below, § 25); 
and it is asserted, though not in the tractate Aboth, yet in 
another passage in the Mishna, that the first of every pair 
had been Wasi (82), while the second had been .Ab-beth-din 
(' MB IN), ze. according to later usage in regard to those 
titles: president and vice-president of the Sanhedrim.” 
Further, the heads of the schools that come after the “ pairs ” 
just referred to, especially Gamaliel I. and his son Simon, are 
represented by the later traditions as having been presidents 


490 Chagiga ii. 2: ‘Jose ben Joeser affirms that there should be no 
laying on of hands in the case of festival sacrifices, while Jose ben 
Jochanan says that it is quite permissible. Josua ben Perachja decided in 
the negative, Nittai (or Mattai) of Arbela in the affirmative. Juda ben 
Tabbai in the negative, Simon ben Schetach in the affirmative. Schemaja 
in the affirmative, Abtaljon in the negative. Hillel and Menachem were 
at one in their opinion; when Menachem withdrew and Schammai entered, 
Schammai pronounced in the negative, Hillel in the affirmative. Of those 
men the first of each pair was always a president and the second a supreme 
judge (94 nya nvas ond ovswy Ow YT DWN.” 
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of the Sanhedrim. In all this however there is, of course, 
nothing that is of any historical value.’ On the contrary, 
according to the unanimous testimony of Josephus and the 
New Testament, it was always the high priest that acted as 
the head and president of the Sanhedrim. Speaking gene- 
rally, we may say that this is only what was to be expected 
from the nature of the case itself. Ever since the commence- 
ment of the Greek period the high priest had uniformly 
acted as head of the nation as well. In like manner the 
Asmonaeans had also been high priests and princes, nay even 
kings at one and the same time. With regard to the Roman 
period, we have the express testimony of Josephus to the 
effect that the high priests were also the political heads of 
the nation (Antt. xx. 10, fin.: tiv tpootaciay rod eOvovus ot 
_ apxtepels éremlatevyto). In his theoretical descriptions of 
the Jewish constitution this historian invariably speaks of the 
high priest as having been the supreme judge (Apion, ii. 23: 
the high priest PuAd£Ees rods vopovs, Sucaces Trept TOY audio Bn- 
Toupévov, KoAdoet TOs éheyyOévtas em’ adikm; Antt. iv. 8.14: 
Moses is said to have ordained that, if the local courts were 
unable to decide a case, the parties were to go to Jerusalem, 
Kat suvenOovres 6 Te apxrepeds Kal o mpopyTns Kal 7 yepovoia TO 
Soxodv atropawécOwoav). Even from what is here stated we 
are required to assume that the high priest acted the part of 
president in the Sanhedrim. But, besides this, we have 
testimony of the most explicit kind to the same effect. In 
a document of so early a date as the national decree declaring 
the combined office of high priest and sovereign to be vested 
by right of inheritance in the family of Simon the Maccabaean, 
it was ordained that nobody was to be allowed “to contradict 
his (Simon’s) orders, or to convene an assembly in any part 

491 Comp. Kuenen as above, pp. 141-147; my article in the Stud. u. 
Krit. 1872, pp. 614-619. Wellhausen’s Pharisder und Sadducder, pp. 29-43. 
Of the works belonging to an earlier date we would mention, in particular, 
Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, p. 1184 f., where the fact is 


already recognised that the high priest always acted as president of the 
Sanhedrim. 
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of the country without his knowledge or consent.” “’ In 
the few instances in which Josephus mentions the sittings of 
the Sanhedrim at all, we invariably find that the high priest 
occupied the position of president. Thus in the year 47 Bc. 
it. was Hyrcanus II.“ and in the year 62 A.D. it was 
Ananos the younger.“ Similarly in the New Testament, it is 
always the dpytepevs that appears as the presiding personage 
(Acts v. 17 ff, vii. 1, ix. 1, 2, xxii. 5, xxiii, 2, 4, xxiv. 1). 
Wherever names are mentioned we find that it is the high 
priest for the time being that officiates as president. Thus 
we have Caiaphas in the time of Christ (Matt. xxvi. 3, 57), 
and Ananias in the time of the Apostle Paul (Acts xxiii. 2, 
xxiv. 1), both of whom, as we learn from Josephus, were the 
high priests actually in office at the dates in question. The 
trial of Jesus before Annas (John xviii.) cannot be regarded 
as in any way disproving this view. For there it was merely 
a question of private examination. As little can we lay any 
stress on the fact that Ananos (or Annas) the younger is 
represented as being at the head of affairs “*® in the time of 
the war, and that long after he had been deposed.®™ For the 
circumstance of his occupying that position then was due to 
the fact of a special decree of the people having been issued 
at the time at which the revolution broke out.“* The only 
passage that might be urged in opposition to our view is Acts 
iv. 6, where Annas (who was only an ex-high priest) is repre- 
sented as being the president of the Sanhedrim. But this 
passage is very much in the same position as the parallel one,’ 
Luke iii. 2. In both Annas is mentioned before Caiaphas in 
such a way as might lead one to suppose that the former was 


492 1 Mace. xiv. 44: civresreiv roig va’ adrov SnOycopetvorc noel extovorpe ees 
auotpoPyy ey Tn xope dvev avrov. 

493 Ant. xiv. 9. 3-5. seen xx Out 

495 In answer to the strange view of Wieseler, that the president of the 
Sanhedrim merely as such, even though he were not a high priest, bore the 
title of dpysepeds, see Stud. u. Krit. 1872, pp. 623-631. 

496 Anti. xx. 9. 1. 

497 Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 3, 22. 1, iv. 8. 7-5. 253 Vata, 38, 39, 44, 60. 

+98 Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 3. 
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the high priest actually in office, though in point of fact this 
was certainly not the case. If therefore we are not at 
liberty to infer from Luke iii. 2 that Annas was still in office 
as high priest, as little can we conclude from Acts iv. 6. that 
he was president of the Sanhedrim, which would be incom- 
patible with Matt. xxvi. 57-66. We should prefer to explain 
the matter by saying that, in both cases, there is some 
inaccuracy about the narrative. That the persons who are 
mentioned in the Rabbinical traditions were not presidents of 
the Sanhedrim is further evident from the fact that, wherever 
those same individuals happen to be mentioned in the New 
Testament or by Josephus, they always appear merely as 
ordinary members of the court. Thus Shemaiah (Sameas) in 
the time of Hyrcanus II.,* Gamaliel I. in the time of the 
apostles (Acts v. 34, comp. ver. 27), and Simon ben 
Gamaliel in the time of the Jewish war.™ 

The Jewish tradition in question is therefore at variance 
with the whole of the undoubted historical facts. Not only 
so, but it is itself only of a very late origin, and probably does 
not belong to so early a period as the age of the Mishna. 
The one solitary passage in the Mishna in which it occurs 
(Chagiga ii. 2) stands there in perfect isolation. Everywhere 
else in this work the heads of the schools above mentioned 
are spoken of simply as heads of schools and nothing more. 
Consequently it is extremely probable that the passage in 
question did not find its way into the text of the Mishna till 
some subsequent period.” Then again, it may be affirmed, 
unless we have been deceived on all hands, that the titles 
Nasi and Ab-beth-din as applied to the president and vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim are foreign as yet to the age of 
the Mishna. It is true both those terms are to be met with 

499 Antt. xiv. 9. 3-5. 

5 Vita, 38, 39. 

501 Later interpolations in the text of the Mishna may also be detected 
elsewhere, for example at Aboth v.21. Of course the passage Chagiga ii. 2 


already occurs in the Jerusalem Talmud, and so must be older at least than 
this latter. 
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in this work.” But by Nasi it is always the actual prince 
of the nation, specially the king, that is meant, as indeed, is 
on one occasion expressly affirmed,” while the Ab-beth-din 
again, if we may judge from its literal import, can hardly 
have been intended to mean anything else than the president 
of the supreme court of justice (and therefore of the Sanhe- 
drim). Besides this latter title, we sometimes meet with that 
of Rosh-beth-din, and with precisely the same meaning.™ It 
was not till the post-Mishnic age that the titles Masi and 
Ab-beth-din were, so to speak, reduced a step by being trans- 
ferred to the president and vice-president respectively.™ 
Finally, the so-called NDEI, who, on the strength of a few 
passages in the Talmud is also frequently mentioned by 
Jewish and Christian scholars as having been a special 
functionary of the court, was not so at all, but simply the 
most “ prominent” of its ordinary members, ze. the one who 
was most learned in the law. 

As regards the time of Christ it may be held as certain, 
from all that has just been said, that the office of president 
was always occupied by the high priest for the tume being, 
and that too in virtue of his being such. 

3. Its jurisdiction. As regards the area over which the 


502 ya, Taanith ii. 1; Nedarim v. 5; Horajoth ii. 5-7, iii. 1-8 and 
elsewhere. PIMA IN, Taanith ii. 1; Edujoth v. 6. 


508 Horajoth iii. 3. 

504 Rosh hashana ii. 7, iv. 4. 

505 The first Rabbinical president of the Sanhedrim to whom the title Nasi 
is applied is R. Judah, the redactor of the Mishna, at the end of the second 
century of our era (Aboth ii. 2). Of the Rabbins that occupied this position 
previous to R. Judah, there is not one that is known as yet under the 

_ designation of Nasi (apart from Chagiga ii. 2). We may assume therefore 
that the title did not come into use till toward the close of the Mishnie 
age. 

506 The expression j'4 mn‘ by asp occurs only once in the Mishna, Hora- 
jothi. 4. In that passage directions are given as to what is to be done in the 
event of the court having arrived at an erroneous decision in the absence 
of the yp In. by xdonp, i.e. the most distinguished, most eminent member 
of the collegium. For the meaning of woprn, comp. Buxtorf’s Lez. col. 
1729 f. Levy's Neuhebr. Worterb. under word. 
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jurisdiction of the supreme Sanhedrim extended, it has been 
already remarked above (p. 142) that its civil authority was 
restricted, in the time of Christ, to the eleven toparchies of 
Judaea proper. And accordingly, for this reason, it had no 
judicial authority over Jesus Christ so long as He remained 
in Galilee. It was only as soon as He entered Judaea that He 
came directly under its jurisdiction. In a certain sense, no 
doubt, the Sanhedrim exercised such jurisdiction over every 
Jewish community in the world, and in that sense over 
Galilee as well. Its orders were regarded as binding through- 
out the entire domain of orthodox Judaism. It had power, 
for example, to issue warrants to the congregations (syna- 
gogues) in Damascus for the apprehension of the Christians in 
that quarter (Acts ix. 2, xxii. 5, xxvi. 12). At the same 
time however the extent to which the Jewish communities 
were willing to yield obedience to the orders of the Sanhe- 
drim always depended on how far they were favourably 
disposed toward it. It was only within the limits of Judaea 
proper that it exercised any direct authority. There could 
not possibly be a more erroneous way of defining the extent 
of its jurisdiction as regards the kind of causes with which it 
was competent to deal than to say that it was the spiritual or 
theological tribunal in contradistinction to the civil judicatories 
of the Romans. On the contrary, it would be more correct to 
say that it formed, in contrast to the foreign authority of 
Rome, that supreme native court which here, as almost every- 
where else, the Romans had allowed to continue as before, 
only imposing certain restrictions with regard to competency. 
To this tribunal then belonged all those judicial matters and 
all those measures of an administrative character which either 
could not be competently dealt with by the inferior local courts 
or which the Roman procurator had not specially reserved 
for himself. The Sanhedrim was, above all, the final court of 
appeal for questions connected with the Mosaic law, but not 
in the sense that it was open to any one to appeal to it 
against the decisions of the inferior courts, but rather in so far 
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as it was called upon to intervene in every case in which the 
lower courts could not agree as to their judgment.” And 
when once it had given a decision in any case the judges of 
the local courts were, on pain of death, bound to acquiesce in 
it.”* In the theoretical speculations of the scribes we find 
the following specially laid down as cases which are to belong 
to the jurisdiction of the supreme court of justice: “A tribe 
(charged with idolatry), or a false prophet, or a high priest is 
only to be tried before the court of the seventy-one. A 
voluntary war is only to be commenced after the decision of 
the court of the seventy-one has been given regarding it, 
There is to be no enlargement of the city (Jerusalem or the 
courts of the temple) till after the court of the seventy-one 
has decided the matter. Superior courts for the tribes are 
only to be instituted when sanctioned by the court of the 
seventy-one. A town that has been seduced into idolatry is 
only to be dealt with by the court of the seventy-one.”™ 
Accordingly the high priest might be tried by the Sanhe- 
drim,”” though the king, on the other hand, was as little 
amenable to its authority as he was at liberty to become one 
of its members.” At the same time it is not difficult to 
perceive that all the regulations just referred to have the air 
of being of a purely theoretical character, that they do not 
represent the actual state of things, but merely the devout 
imaginations of the Mishniec doctors. The facts to be gleaned 
from the pages of the New Testament are of a somewhat more 
valuable character. We know, as matter of fact, that Jesus 
appeared before the Sanhedrim charged with blasphemy (Matt. 
xxvi. 65; John xix. 7), and that, before this same tribunal, 
Peter and John were brought up charged with being false 
prophets and deceivers of the people (Acts iv. and v.), Stephen 

507 Anit. iv. 8. 14, fin. ; Sanhedrin xi. 2 (see the passage as quoted above, 
p. 142). 508 Sanhedrin xi. 2. 

509 Sanhedrin i. 5. Comp. Sanhedrin ii. 4: “If the king is disposed to 
enter upon an unprovoked war, he is at liberty to do so only after the 


decision of the council of the seventy-one has been given.” 
510 See also Sanhedrin i. 1, 511 Sanhedrin ii. 2. 
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with being a blasphemer (Acts vi. 13 ff), and Paul with 
being guilty of transgressing the Mosaic law (Acts xxiii.)" 
There is a special interest attaching to the question as to 
how far the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim was limited by the 
authority of the Roman procurator."* We accordingly pro- 
ceed to observe that, inasmuch as the Roman system of pro- 
vincial government was not strictly carried out in the case of 
Judaea (see above, § 17°), as the simple fact of its being 
administered by means of a procurator plainly shows, the San- 
hedrim was still left in the enjoyment of a comparatively high 
degree of independence. Not only did it exercise civil juris- 
diction, and that according to Jewish law (which was only a 
matter of course, as otherwise a Jewish court of justice would 
have been simply inconceivable), but it also enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of criminal jurisdiction as well. It had an 
independent authority in regard to police affairs, and conse- 
quently possessed the right of ordering arrests to be made by 
its own officers (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, 
v. 17, 18)."* It had also the power of finally disposing, on 


512 The series of cases being the same as in Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 552. 

513 On this point, comp. Bynaeus, De morte Jesu Christi, iii, 1. 9-14. 
Deyling, De Judaeorum jure gladii tempore Christi, ad John xviii. 31 (Observa- 
tiones sacrae, part ii. 1737, pp. 414-428; also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. 
xxvi.). Iken, De jure vitae et necis tempore mortis Servatoris apud Judaeos 
non amplius superstite ad John xviii. 31 (in his Dissertatt. philol.-theol. ii. 
517-572). A. Balth. v. Walther, Juristisch-historische Betrachtungen ueber 
die Geschichte vom Leiden und Sterben Jesu Christi, etc., Breslau 1777, pp. 
142-168 (this latter work I know only through the quotation from it in 
Licke’s Commentar ueber das Ev. Joh., ii. 736; for more of the earlier 
literature, see Wolf’s Curae philol. in Nov. Test., note on John xviii. 31). 
Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 553. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Hncycl., 1st ed. vol. xv. 
320-322. Déllinger’s Christenthum und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung 
(2nd ed. 1868), pp. 456-460. Langen in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1862, 
pp. 411-463. On the judicial arrangements in the Roman provinces 
generally see Geib, Geschichte des rémischen Criminalprocesses (1842), 
pp. 471-486. Rudorff, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, vol. ii., especially pp. 12 
and 345. 

514 According to Matt. xxvi. 47, Mark xiv. 43, it was by the Jewish police 
that Jesus was arrested. It is only in the fourth Gospel that it seems to be 
implied that it was a Roman tribune (officer) with his cohort that appre 
hended Jesus (John xviii. 3 and 12). 


* 
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its own authority, of such cases as did not involve sentence of 
death (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It was only in cases in 
which such sentence of death was pronounced that the judg- 
ment required to be ratified by the authority of the procurator. 
Not only is this expressly affirmed with regard to the Jews in 
the Gospel of John (xviii. 31. jyiv od« eeotw aoxteivar 
ovdéva), but it follows as matter of certainty, from the 
account of the condemnation of Jesus as given by the Synop- 
tists. Besides, a reminiscence of this fact has survived in 
the Jewish traditions."” But it is at the same time a fact 
worthy of note, that the procurator regulated his judgment in 
accordance with Jewish law; only on this assumption could 
Pilate have pronounced sentence of death in the case of Jesus. 
It is true the procurator was not compelled to have any regard 
to Jewish law in the matter at all, but still he was at liberty 
to do so,and asa rule he actually didso. There was one special 
offence in regard to which the Jews had been accorded the singu- 
lar privilege of proceeding even against Roman citizens according 
to Jewish law. For if on any occasion one who was nota 
Jew happened to pass the barrier at the temple in Jerusalem, 
beyond which only Jews could go, and thus intrude into the 
inner court, he was punished with death, and that even though 
he were a Roman.”*® Of course, even in this latter case, it 
was necessary that the sentence of the Jewish court should 
be confirmed by the Roman procurator. For we can hardly 

518 Jer. Sanhedrin i. 1 (fol. 182) and vii. 2 (fol. 24>): “The right of pro- 
nouncing sentences of life or death was taken from Israel (99° 9510%9 
Sew mwp) forty years before the destruction of the temple.” The 
date of the withdrawal here given is, of course, worthless, for it may be 
assumed as certain that this did not merely occur for the first time when 
Pilate was procurator, but that in fact no such right could be said to have 
belonged to the Jews ever since Judaea came to be under procurators at all. 

516 Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 4: Titus puts to the besieged the following question : 
Did we not grant you permission to put to death any one who went beyond 
the barrier, even though he were a Roman? (ovx, qucig 0 rods darepBavras duiv 
cdvoupsiv emerpipaev, udev “Payalwy tis #3). On this comp. also § 24, 
below. The subjecting of Roman citizens to the laws of a foreign city is 


an extraordinary concession, which, as a rule, was made only in the case 
of those communities which were recognised as liberae. See Khun, Die 
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venture to infer, from the terms used by Josephus in speaking 
of this matter, that in this special instance, though in this 
alone, the Jews had an absolute right to carry out the capital 
sentence on their own authority. Nor would we be justified 
in drawing any such inference from the stoning of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 5 ff.). This latter is rather to be regarded either 
as a case of excess of jurisdiction, or as an act of irregular 
mob-justice. Still, on the other hand, it would be a mistake 
to assume, as a statement in Josephus might seem to warrant 
us in doing, that the Sanhedrim was not at liberty to meet at 
all without the consent of the procurator.”” But all that is 
meant by the statement in question is that the high priest 
had no right to hold a court of supreme jurisdiction in the 
absence and without the consent of the procurator. As little 
are we to assume that the Jewish authorities were required 
to hand over every offender in the first instance to the pro- 
curator. This they no doubt did if at any time it seemed to 
them to be expedient to do so,”* but that does not necessarily 
imply that they were bound to do it. We see then that the 
Sanhedrim had been left in the enjoyment of a tolerably 
extensive jurisdiction, the most serious restriction to it being, 
of course, the fact that the Roman authorities could at any 
time take the initiative themselves, and proceed independently 
of the Jewish court, as they actually did in not a few instances, 
as, for example, when Paul was arrested. - Further, it was in 
the power, not only of the procurator, but even of the tribune 
of the cohorts stationed in Jerusalem, to call the Sanhedrim 


stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung, ii. 24. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsver- 
waltung, i. 75 £., and especially the decree of the Roman senate with refer- 
ence to Chios passed in the year 674 A.v.c. = 80 B.c. (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
n. 2222): ‘of re wap cdrois dures “Pwwoios trois Xelav varenovwasw vopcoss. 
This concession then was accorded to the Jews, at least as far as the 
particular case in question was concerned. 

517 Anti. xx. 9. 1: ob tev gv Avedve xwpls rigs éxelvov yrdaung xadious 
evvedprov. 

518 Tn the time of Albinus, for example, the Jewish dpxovres delivered to 
the procurator a certain lunatic, whose behaviour seemed to them to be of 
a dangerous character (Bell. Jud. vii, 5. 8, ed. Bekker, p. 104, lin. 6 ff.). 
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together for the purpose of submitting to it any matter 
requiring to be investigated from the standpoint of Jewish 
law (Acts xx. 30; comp. xxiii. 15, 20, 28). 

4, The time and place of meeting. The local courts 
usually sat on the second and fifth days of the week (Monday 
and Thursday)."* Whether this was also the practice in the 
case of the supreme Sanhedrim we have no means of knowing. 
There were no courts held on festival days (ay ov), much less 
on the Sabbath.” As in criminal cases a capital sentence 
could not be pronounced till the day following the trial, it 
was necessary to take care not to allow cases of this nature 
to be concluded on the evening preceding the Sabbath or any 
festival day.” Of course all those regulations were, in the 
first instance, of a purely theoretical character, and, as we 
know from what took place in the case of Jesus, were by no 
means strictly adhered to. The place in which the supreme 
Sanhedrim was in the habit of meeting (the MovAj) was 
situated, according to Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2, close to the 
so-called Xystos, and that on the east side of it, in the direc- 
tion of the temple mount. Now, seeing that, according to 
Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 3, there was nothing but a bridge between 
the Xystos and this latter, it is probable that the Bova‘ was 
to be found upon the temple mount itself, on the western 
side of the enclosing wall. In any case, it must have stood 
outside the upper part of the city, for, according to Bell. Jud. vi. 
6. 3, we find that the Romans had destroyed the BovAeutypiov 
(=Bovdm) before they had as yet got possession of the upper part 
of the city. The Mishna repeatedly mentions the M130 nav 
as the place where the supreme Sanhedrim held its sittings.” 


519 Kethuboth i. 1. 

520 Beza (or Jom tob), v. 2. Comp. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st 
ed. vol. xiii. 203 (art. ‘‘ Sabbath”). Bleek’s Beitrdige zur Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846), p. 141 ff; Wieseler’s Chronologische Synopse, p. 861 ff. Kirchner, 
Die jiidische Passahfeier und Jesu letztes Mahl (Program. for the Gymnasium 
at Duisburg, 1870), p. 57 ff. 

521 Sanhedrin iv. 1, fin. 

522 Sanhedrin xi. 2; Middoth v. 4. Comp. Pea ii. 6 ; Edujoth vii. 4. 
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Now, seeing that its statements cannot possibly refer to any 
other period than that of Josephus, and considering, more- 
over, that by the SovAy of this historian we are undoubtedly 
to understand the meeting-place of the supreme Sanhedrim, 
we must necessarily identify the N37 nav with the BovAy of 
Josephus. It may be presumed therefore that the designa- 
tion nyan n2w5 was not meant to imply (as has been commonly 
supposed) that the hall in question was built of hewn stones 
(n'3 = hewn stones),—which could hardly be regarded as a 
characteristic feature,—but that it stood beside the Xystos 
(Ma = Evords, as in the Sept. 1 Chron. xxii. 2; Amos v. 11). 
To distinguish it from the other nsw on the temple esplanade 
it was called, from its situation, “the hall beside the Xystos.” 
It is true that the Mishna represents it as having been within 
the inner court.” But, considering how untrustworthy and 
sometimes inaccurate are its statements elsewhere regarding 
the topography of the temple, the testimony of the Mishna 
cannot be suppsed to invalidate the result arrived at above, 
especially asic happens to be corroborated by other circum- 
stances besides.* We may regard as utterly useless here 
the later Talmudic statement, to the effect that, forty years 


528 See Middoth v. 4in particular ; also Sanhedrin xi. 2. In the Babylonian 
Gemara, Joma xx.®, it is stated somewhat more circumstantially that the 
nnn nowd stood one half within, and the other half without the court (see 
the passage, for example, in Buxtorf’s Lex. Chald. under n%}). Pea ii. 6 
and Edujoth vii. 4 cannot be said to furnish any data for enabling us 
to determine the site of the building; as little have we any in Tamid 
ii. jin., iv. fin. For although, according to the two last-mentioned passages, 
the priests were in the habit of betaking themselves to the \}37 now during 
the intervals between the various parts of the service, for the purpose of 
casting the lots and of repeating the schma, it does not necessarily follow 
from this that the building was situated within the court. 

524 Tn the-tractate Joma i. 1 mention is made of a pump nswd (as we 
ought to read with Cod. de Rossi 138, instead of the prtnbp now of the 
printed editions), by which we are undoubtedly to understand the place in 
which the supreme Sanhedrim met (97775 = reépedpos) ; and it is, to say 
the least of it, most in harmony with the context (comp. i. 5) to regard it 
as having been outside the court. But the truth is, it is in itself somewhat 
unlikely that any portion of the inner court would be used for purposes 
other than those connected with the temple services. 
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before the destruction of the temple, the Sanhedrim had either 
removed or had been ejected (mndy) from the lischkath hagasith, 
and that after that it held ite sittings in the chanwoth 
(non) or in a chanuth (min), a merchant's shop.” This 
view must be completely dismissed, for the simple reason that 
no trace of it is as yet to be met with in the pages of the 
Mishna, which, on the contrary, obviously presupposes that 
the Sanhedrim still held its sittings in the lischkath hagasith 
on the very eve of the destruction of the temple. As it so 
happens that the forty years immediately preceding the 
destruction of the temple are also regarded as the period 
during which the Sanhedrim had ceased to have the right to 
pronounce a capital sentence (see above, note 515), it is 
probable that what the Talmudic statement in question means, 
is that during the period just referred to the Sanhedrim was 
no longer at liberty, or was no longer inclined, to hold its 
sittings in the usual official court-house, but met in some 
obscure place, ze. in “ the merchant’s shops,” or, as the reading 
with the singular chanuth is perhaps to be preferred, in a 
“merchant’s shop.” For 334 is the ordinary word for a shop 
with an arched roof, a merchant’s shop.” As in one instance 
it is stated that the Sanhedrim subsequently removed from 
the chanuth into Jerusalem,™ probably we are to conceive of 
that building as having been outside the city proper. But 
all further conjectures on the part of scholars as to where it 
stood are superfluous, for the thing itself is in the main 


525 Shabbath xv.*; Rosh hashana xxxi.a; Sanhedrin xiia; Aboda sara 
viii.> In the edition of the Talmud now before me (Amsterdam 1644 ff.) 
it is only in the first-mentioned passage (Shabbath xv.*) that the plural 
chanujoth occurs, the singular chanuth being used in the other three instances. 
See besides the passages in Selden’s De synedrits, ii. 15. 7-8; Wagenseil’s 
note on Sota ix. 11 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 297); Levy’s Neuhebr. 
Worterb. ii. 80 (see under py9M). 

526 For example, see Baba kamma ii. 2, vi. 6; Baba mezia ii. 4, iv. 11; 
Baba bathra ii. 3. For the plural myn, see Taanith i.6; Baba mezia 
viii. 6; Aboda sara i. 4; Tohoroth vi. 3. The shopkeeper or dealer was 
called %9)9n, 

887 Rosh hashana xxxi.® 
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unhistorical.’ Although on the occasion on which Jesus 
was condemned to death (Mark xiv. 53 ff.; Matt. xxvi. 57 ff.) 
the Sanhedrim happened to meet in the palace of the high 
priest, we must regard this as an exception to the rule, ren- 
dered necessary by the simple fact of its having met during the 
night. For at night the gates of the temple mount were shut.” 

5. Judicial procedure. This, according to the account of it 
given in the Mishna, was as follows.*® The members of 
the court sat in a semicircle (npay mia °3, literally, like 


the half of a circular threshing-floor), in order that they 
might be able to see each other. In front of them stood the 
two clerks of the court, one on the right hand and the other 
on the left, whose duty it was to record the votes of those 
who were in favour of acquittal on the one hand, and of 
those who were in favour of a sentence of condemna- 
tion on the other.” There also sat in front of them 


528 The above explanation of the origin of the unhistorical statement in 
question now appears to me to be the most probable of any. For another 
see Stud. u. Krit. 1878, p. 625. Even so early as in the Talmud we find 
nothing but a fluctuating indecision as to the motives which led the Sanhe- 
drim to remove from the usual place of meeting ; see Aboda sara viii., or 
the German translation in Ferd. Christian Ewald, Aboda Sarah, oder der 
Gétzendienst (2nd ed. 1868), pp. 62-64. 

529 Middoth i.1. We have no evidence of any other meeting of the 
Sanhedrim ever having been held in the high priest’s palace. For in Luke 
xxii. 54 ff. and John xviii. 13 ff., what we have to do with is simply a pre- 
liminary investigation before the high priest. And as for the statement 
with regard to the place of meeting in Matt. xxvi. 3, it is only to be regarded 
as a subsequent addition on the part of the evangelist, comp. Mark xiv. 1; 
Luke xxii. 2. For a fuller discussion of the question as to where the supreme 
Sanhedrim held its sittings, see my article in the Stud. u. Krit. 1878, pp. 
608-626. See also, at p. 608 of the same, the earlier literature of the sub- 
ject, in which however no decisive results have been reached owing to the 
uncritical way in which it has dealt with the sources. 

580 On the forms of judicial procedure in the Old Testament, see Winer’s 
Realwérterb., art. ‘‘Gericht;” Oehler’s art. ‘‘Gericht und Gerichtsverwaltung 
bei den Hebriiern,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. v. pp. 57-61. 
Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, ii. 593 ff. Keil, Handbuch der biblischen 
Archdologie (2nd ed. 1875), sec. 150. K6hler, Lehrbuch der biblisohen 
Geschichte, i. 359 ff. 

531 Sanhedrin iv. 3. There is also one instance in Josephus in which 
0 ypammnreds Tico Bovrge is mentioned, Bell, Jud. vy. 13. 1. 
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three rows of the disciples of the learned men, each of whom 
had his own special seat assigned him.” The prisoner at the 
bar was always required to appear in a humble attitude and 
dressed in mourning. In cases involving a capital sentence, 
special forms were prescribed for conducting the trial and 
pronouncing the sentence. On such occasions it was the 
practice always to hear the reasons in favour of acquittal in 
the first place, which being done, those in favour of a convic- 
tion might next be stated.“* When any one had once spoken 
in favour of the accused he was not at liberty afterwards to 
say anything unfavourable to him, though the converse was 
permissible.”* Those of the student disciples who happened to 
be present were also allowed to speak, though only in favour 
of and not against the prisoner, while on other occasions not 
involving a capital sentence they could do either the one or 
the other as they thought proper.*® A sentence of acquittal 
might be pronounced on the same day as that of the trial, 
whereas a sentence of condemnation could not be pronounced till 
the following day.” The voting, in the course of which each 
individual stood up in his turn,” began “at the side,” 780 }, - 
i.e. with the youngest member of the court, whereas on other 
occasions it was the practice to commence with the most 
distinguished member.™ For a sentence of acquittal a simple 
majority was sufficient, while for one of condemnation again a 
majority of two was required.” If therefore twelve of the 
twenty-three judges necessary to form a quorum voted for 
acquittal and eleven for a conviction, then the prisoner was 
discharged ; but if, on the other hand, twelve were for a con- 
viction and eleven for acquittal, then in that case the number 

582 Sanhedrin iv. 4. 

588 Joseph. Antt. xiv. 9.4. Comp. Sacharja 8. 3. 

584 Sanhedrin iv. 1. 585 Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 5. 

586 Sanhedrin iv. 1, v. 4. 

587 Sanhedrin iv. 1, v.5. On this ground many have sought to account 
for the alleged twofold meeting of the Sanhedrim when Jesus was con- 
demned to death. 


588 Sanhedrin v. 5. 539 Sanhedrin iv. 2. 
640 Sanhedrin iy. 1, 
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of the judges had to be increased by the addition of two to 
their number, which was repeated if necessary until either an 
acquittal was secured or the majority requisite for a conviction 
was obtained. But, of course, they had restrict themselves 
to the maximum number of seventy-one.° 


IV. THE HIGH PRIESTS, 


THe LITERATURE. 


Selden, De successione in pontificatum Ebraeorum, lib. i. cap. 11-12 
(frequently printed along with Selden’s other works; for example, in 
the edition of the Uxor Ebraica, Francof. ad Od. 1673 ; also in Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus, vol. xii.). 

Lightfoot, Ministerium templi Hierosolymitani, c. iv. 3 (Opp. ed. Roterodam. 
i. 684 ff.). 

Reland, Antiquitates sacrae, par. ii. c. 2 (ed. Lips. 1724, p. 146 f.). 

Anger, De temporum in actis apostolorum ratione (1833), p. 93 f. 

Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. vi. 8rd ed. 1868, p. 634. 

Schiirer, Die cpxsepsis im Neuen Testamente (Stud. u. Krit.. 1872, pp. 
593-657). ; 

Gritz, Monatsschr. fiir Geschichte und Wissensch. des Judenthums, Jahrg. 1877, 
pp. 450-464, and Jahrg. 1881, pp. 49-64, 97-112. 


The most distinctive feature of the Jewish constitution as it 
existed during the period subsequent to the exile is this, that 
the high priest was the political head of the nation as well. 
That he was so at least from the commencement of the Greek 
era down to the days of the Romano-Herodian rule is 
regarded as entirely beyond dispute. The high priests of 
the pre-Maccabaean age as well as those of the Asmonaean 
line were not only priests, but also princes at one and the 
same time. And although their authority was restricted on 
the one hand by the Greek suzerains, and on the other by the 
gerousia, still it was very greatly strengthened by the fact 
that their high office was hereditary and tenable for life. The 
combination of priesthood and royalty as seen in the case of 
the later Asmonaeans represented the very acme of sacerdotal 
power and authority. After the Romans came upon the 

41 Sanhedrin v. 5. 
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scene, and still more under the Herodian princes, they of 
course lost much of their power. The Asmonaean dynasty 
was overthrown, nay was extirpated altogether. The principle 
of inheritance and life-tenure was done away with. High 
priests were appointed and deposed at pleasure by Herod 
and the Romans alike. In addition to this, there was the 
steady increase of the power of Pharisaism and the Rabbinical 
school. But even in spite of the combined influence of all 
the factors we have mentioned, the high-priesthood contrived 
to retain a considerable share of its original power down to 
the time of the destruction of the temple. And even after 
that the high priests continued to act as presidents of the 
Sanhedrim, and consequently to have the chief direction of the 
civil affairs of the community as well. Even then there still 
remained a few privileged families from which the high 
priests continued to be almost always selected. And 
accordingly, although under the supreme rule of the Romans 
and the Herodian princes they no longer formed, it may be, 
a monarchical dynasty, they yet continued to exist as an 
influential aristocracy. As we are familiar, from political 
history, with the series of high priests down to the overthrow 
of the Asmonaeans, it will be sufficient at present merely to 
subjoin a list of those belonging to the Romano-Herodian 
period. Josephus tells us that they numbered twenty-eight in 
all“? Accordingly on collating his different notices with 


regard to them, we get the following twenty-eight names :—™ 


543 Anit. xx. 10. 

548 A list of those high priests, based on the notices found in Josephus, 
has already been framed by several Greek divines, viz. (1) by Josephus 
the Christian in his Hypomnesticum s. liber memorialis, chap. ii. (first edited 
by Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Vet. Test., vol. ii., and afterwards 
given in Gallendi’s Biblioth. Patrum, vol. xiv., and Migne’s Patrol. graec., 
vol. cvi.); (2) by Nicephorus Constantinop. in his Chronographia com- 
pendiaria, or rather according to De Boor, by the author of the revised 
version of this Chronography (critical edition by Credner in two programs 
for the University of Giessen, 1832-1838, ii. 38 f., and especially by De 
Boor, Nicephori Const. opuscula, Lips. 1880, pp. 110-112). Then Zonaras, 
who inserts extracts from Josephus into the first six books of his Annals, 
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(a) Appointed by Herod (37-4 3.c.):— 

1, Ananel (37-36 B.c.), a native of Babylon, and 
belonging to an obscure priestly family, Anzt. 
xv. 2. 4, 3. 1. The Rabbinical traditions repre- 
sent him as having been an Egyptian.™ 

2. Aristobulus, the last of the Asmonaeans (35 B.c.), 
Anitt. xv. 3. 1, 3. 

Ananel for the second time (34 ff. Bc.), Anit. 
xv. 3. 3. 

3. Jesus the son of Phabes, Antt. xv. 9. 3.54 

4. Simon the son of Boethos, or according to other 
accounts, Boethos himself, in any case the father- 
in-law of Herod, he having been the father of 
Mariamne II. (some time between 24 and 25 
B.C.), Antt. xv. 9. 3, xvii. 4.2. Comp. xviii. 5. 1, 
xix. 6. 2. The family belonged originally to 
Alexandria, Anitt. xv. 9. 3. 


has also adopted the passages about the high priests almost entirely 
(Annal. v. 12-vi. 17). The part referring to the high priests in the time 
of Jesus (Joseph. Antt. xviii. 2. 2) is also quoted by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
i. 10. 5-6, and Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 100; in like manner in the 
Chron. paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 417. Of the modern lists the most correct 
is that of Anger, with which our own entirely agrees. For a fuller treat- 
ment of the matter, see my article in the Stud. u. Krit. 1872, pp. 597-607. 

544 In the Mishna, Para iii. 5, those high priests are enumerated under 
whom a red heifer had been burnt (in compliance with the enactment of 
Num. xix.). In the post-Asmonaean age this took place under the three 
following :—(1) Elioenai ben ha-Kajaph, (2) Chanamel the Egyptian, (3) 
Ismael ben Pi-abi (ax °6 32 Sxyow yon Seam Apr ja “ynds, the 
orthography of the names according to Cod. de Rossi 138). Chanamel the 
Egyptian can have been no other than our Ananel. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the form of the name is just as inaccurate as is the statement 
to the effect that he was an Egyptian. Moreover, the chronological order 
is incorrect, for by the Elioenai, who is mentioned first, no other can have 
been intended than Elionaios the son of Kantheras, whose name occurs 
much farther down the list (No. 19). As for the rest, the term 
“ Egyptian” is simply equivalent to Alexandrian, which other high priests 
of the time of Herod actually were, as for example the sons of Boethos 
(Ant. xv. 9. 3). 

545 In Joseph. Hypomnest. Inootg 6 rod DavGy, Zonaras. Annal. v. 16 
(Bonnens. i. 433), ®xBuros, as in Josephus the Jew. 
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5. Matthias the son of Theophilos (5—4 B.c.), Antz. 
xvii. 4. 2, 6. 4. 
6. Joseph the son of Ellem, Antt. xvii. 6. 4. 
7. Joasar the son of Boethos (4 B.c.), Antt. xvii. 6. 4. 
(6) Appointed by Archelaus (4 B.c.—6 A.D.) :— 
8. Eleasar the son of Boethos (4 ff.), Antt. xvii. 13. 1. 
9. Jesus the son of Seé, Antt. xvii. 13. 1% 
Joasar for the second time, An#t. xviii. 1. 1, 2. 1. 
(ec) Appointed by Quirinus (A.D. 6) :-— 
10. Ananos or Hannas the son of Seth (6-15 AD.), 
Antt. xviii, 2. 1, 2. Comp. xx. 9.1; Bell. Jud. 
v. 12.2. This is the high priest so well known 
in the New Testament, Luke ui. 2; John xviii. 
13-24; Acts iv. 6. 
(ad) Appointed by Valerius Gratus (A.D. 15-26) :— 
11. Ismael the son of Phabi (some time between 15 
and 16 A.D.), Antt. xviii. 2. 2. 
12, Eleasar the son of Ananos (some time between 16 
and 17 A.D.), Antt. xviii. 2. 2. 


546 Whether this Joseph should be included in the list is open to question, 
for he officiated only once, and that on the great day of atonement, merely 
asa substitute for Matthias, who had been prevented from doing duty him- 
self in consequence of some Levitical defilement. But be this as it may, 
he was still, on this account, the actual high priest for at least a period of 
one day, while he is certainly included by Josephus, as otherwise the 
number would not have amounted to twenty-eight. His name likewise 
occurs in the list of Josephus the Christian (Hypomnest. chap. ii.). The 
singular incident just referred to is also frequently mentioned in the 
Rabbinical sources (see Selden, De successione in pontificatum Hor. i. 11, ed. 
Francof. p. 160. Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 160, note. 
Gritz, Monatsschrift, 1881, p. 51 ff.). The high priest now in question is 
there known as pS'y 33 ADDY. 

547 In Joseph. Antt. xvii. 18. 1, he is called "Inoods 6 Scé¢ or Se¢ (the 
manuscripts reading sometimes the one and sometimes the other) ; Joseph. 
Hypomnest. ’Inoods ¢ rov See; in Nicephorus, "Inoods ’OQoné; in Zonaras, 
Annal. vi. 2 (ed. Bonnens. i. 472), reais Sed. 

548 The name of the father as given in Joseph. Antt. xviii. 2, 2; Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. i. 10. 5, ed. Heinichen ; and Zonaras, Annal. vi. 8 (ed. Bonnens 
i. 477), is ®eB/; while in Huseb. Demonstr. ev. viii. 2. 100, it is B4Ba; in 
Joseph. Hypomnest. Bia fy; and in Chron. pasch., ed. Dindorf, i, 417, 
Basi. 
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13. Simon the son of Kamithos (somewhere about 
17-18 AD.), Antt. xviii. 2. 2.” 

14. Joseph called Caiaphas (somewhere between 18 and 
36 A.D.), Anét. xviii. 2. 2,4.3. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 
3,57; Luke iii, 2; John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 14, 
24,28; Acts iv. 6. According to John xviii. 13, 
he was the son-in-law of Hannas = Ananos.* 

(e) Appointed by Vitellius (35-39 a.p.):— 

15. Jonathan the son of Ananos (36-37 A.D.), Antt. 
xviii. 4. 3, 5. 3. Comp. xix. 6. 4. He was 
found still playing a prominent part in public 
life in the time of Cumanus, 50-52 a.v. (Bell. 
Jud. li. 12. 5-6), and was ultimately assassinated 
at the instigation of Felix the procurator (Bell. 
Jud. ii. 13. 3; Anti, xx. 8. 5). 

16. Theophilos the son of Ananos (37 ff. a.D.), Antt. 
xviii. 5. 3. 

(f) Appointed by Agrippa I. (41-44 a.p.):— 

17. Simon Kantheras the son of Boethos (41 ff. a.D.), 
Antt. xix. 6. 2. 

18. Matthias the son of Ananos, Ant. xix. 6. 4. 

19. Elionaios the son of Kantheros, Antt. xix. 8. 1.>" 


549 This high priest is also frequently mentioned in the Rabbinical 
sources (Selden, De successione in pontificat. pp. 161, 177, ed. Francof. 
Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 197. Gratz, Monatsschrift 1881, p. 53 ff.). He is 
there known by the name of mnpp ja pyny. In Joseph. Anit., Kuseb, 
Hist. eccl., and in Zonaras, Annal. vi. 3 (i. 477), the father’s name is Keusdo, 
while in Euseb. Demonstr. it is Kaészos, in Joseph. Hypomnest. Kadnuos, 
and in Chron. pasch., ed. Dindorf, i. 408 and 417, Kemadei. 

550 The surname Caiaphas is not = X55, but = NDP or Hp; see note 
544 above. Derenbourg, p. 215, note 2. 

561 See the wild combinations of every sort that have been indulged in 
with regard to this personage in Gritz, Monatsschrift 1881, pp. 97-112. 

552 According to Antt. xx. 1.3, he also appears to have the surname 
Kantheras as well as his father. In the Mishna, Para iii. 5, he is known 

as FYpPT ja sogrpy rye (see note 544, above). The Rabbinical tradition 
regards him as a son of Caiaphas. The name *pyiMoN (my eyes are 


directed to Jehovah) or ryndrs is also to be met with in the Old Testament 
(Ezra viii. 4, x. 22, 27; 1 Chron. iii. 23, iv. 36, vii. 8, xxvi. 3). 
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(g) Appointed by Herod of Chalkis (44-48 a.p.).™ 
20. Joseph the son of Kami or Kamedes { = Kamithos), 
Antt. xx. 1; 3, 5. 2. 
%1. Ananias the son of Nedebaios (somewhere between 
47 and 59 AD.), Antt. xx. 5. 2; comp. xx. 6. 2; 
Bell. Jud. ii. 12. 6; Acts xxiii, 2, xxiv. 1. In 
consequence of his wealth he continued to be a 
man of great influence even after his deposition, 
although, at the same time, notorious for his 
avarice (Antt. xx. 9. 2-4). He was put to death 
by the insurgents at the commencement of the 
Jewish war (Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6, 9). 
(h) Appointed by Agrippa IT. (50-100 aD.) :-— 
22. Ismael the son of Phabi (about 59-61 a.D.), Ante. 
xx. 8. 8,11. He is probably identical with the 
person of the same name whose execution at 
Cyrene is incidentally mentioned, Bell. Jud. vi. 
22228 


558 Tt would also be somewhere about this time (about 44 A.D.) that the 
high priest Ismael comes in, who according to Ant. iii. 15. 3, was in office 
during the great famine in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. But as 
Josephus says nothing about him in the course of the narrative itself, we 
are probably to look upon this casual mention of him as a fault of memory 
on the part of the historian. Ewald (Geschichte, vi. 634) inserts him after 
Elionaios, while Wieseler (Chronologie des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 159) identifies 
him with this latter. 

554 The name of the father, which at one time appears as Kee/ (Antt. xx, 
1. 3=Zonaras, Annal. vi. 12, fin.) or Keun (Joseph. Hypomnest.), at another 
as Keuedne (Anti. xx. 5. 2, according to the reading of Dindorf and Bekker 
= Zonaras, Annal. vi. 14), is in any case identical with Kamithos, 

555 For his avarice, comp. besides the Talmudic tradition in Deren- 
bourg’s Histoire, p. 238 f. 

556 Tt is probably this younger Ismael, son of Phabi (not the high priest 
of the same name who stands eleventh in the list), that is also referred to in 
the Rabbinical traditions regarding ‘3N‘5 }3 Sseyow (Mishna, Para iii, 5; 
Sota ix. 15; in the latter passage it is also the high priest of this name that 
is meant, for the predicate Rabbi should, with Cod. de Rossi, be expunged. 
Tosefta. ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 182. 26, 533. 35 f., 632. 6. See in general, 
Derenbourg’s Histoire, pp. 232-285). In the printed texts the father’s 
name is frequently corrupted. The correct form is ‘3p, or divided thus 
‘SN 9 (as in Cod. de Rossi 138, in the one passage in which it oceurs in 
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23. Joseph Kabi,"” son of Simon the high priest 
(61-62 a.D.), Antt. xx. 8.11; comp. Beil. Jud. 
vi. 2. 2. 

24, Ananos the son of Ananos (62 4.D., for only three 
months), Antt. xx. 9.1. He was one of those 
who played a leading part during the first period 
of the Jewish war, but was subsequently put to 
death by the populace, Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 3, 22. 
1-2, iv. from 3. 7 to 5.2; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60. 

25. Jesus the son of Damnaios (about 62-63 aAD.), 
Antt. xx. 9. 1. and 4; comp. Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 2. 

26. Jesus the son of Gamaliel (about 63-65 a.D.), 
Antt. xx. 9. 4,'7. In the course of the Jewish 
war he is frequently mentioned along with 
Ananos, whose fate he also shared, Bell. Jud. iv. 
3. 9, 4. 3, 5. 2; Vita, 38, 41. According to 
Rabbinical tradition, his wife, Martha, was of the 
house of Boethos.™ 

27. Matthias the son of Theophilos (65 ff. a.v.), Anét. 
xx. 9. 7; comp. Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 2.” 


the Mishna, viz. Para iii. 5). There is as near’ an approach to this as 
possible in the Greek form ®:«6:, which is found in the manuscripts in one 
instance at least, viz. Anitt. xx. 8. 8. 

557 In Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11, the surname is written Kz@/; in Zonoras, 
Annal. vi. 17, it is Acxa@f (ie. d¢ Ke@i); and in Joseph. Hypomnest. 
Keys. The latter would correspond to Kamithos. 

558 For combinations with respect to this high priest, see Gratz, Monatsschr. 
1881, pp. 56-62. 

559 Mishna, Jebamoth vi. 4: ‘‘If one happens to be betrothed to a widow, 
and is subsequently appointed to the office of high priest, he is at liberty to 
conduct her home as his bride. Thus Josua, son of Gamla, was betrothed to 
Martha the daughter of Boethos, and afterwards the king appointed him to 
be high priest ; and on the back of this he conducted Martha home as his 
bride.” Our Josua, son of Gamala, is probably identical again with the 
Ben Gamala who, according to Joma iii. 9, ordered a golden urn to be 
made from which to draw the lots relating to the two he-goats on the great 
day of atonement. For further Rabbinical traditions regarding this per- 
sonage, see Derenbourg, p. 248 f. As to his services in the way of promoting 
education, see below, § 27, note 29. 

560 On this high priest, see also Gratz, Monatsschr. 1881, pp. 62-64. 
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(é) Appointed by the people during the war (67-68 A.D.) :— 
28. Phannias or Phineesos the son of Samuel, and of 
humble origin, Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 8; Antt. xx. 

4050 
Owing to the frequency with which those high priests were 
changed, the number of those who had ceased to hold office 
was always something considerable. But, although they no 
longer discharged the active functions of the office, they still 
continued to occupy an important and influential position, as 
can still be shown with regard to several of them at least. 
We know from the New Testament, for example, what an 
amount of influence the elder Ananos or Hannas (No. 10) had 
even asa retired high priest. The same may be said of his 
son Jonathan (No. 15), who, long after he had ceased to hold 
office, conducted an embassy, in the year 52 aA.D., to the 
Syrian viceroy Umidius Quadratus. This latter then sent 
him to Rome to answer for certain disturbances that had taken 
place in Judaea; and when he had got the matter settled in 
favour of the Jews, he took the opportunity of his being in 
Rome to request the emperor to send Felix as the new pro- 
curator. Then when Felix was found to be causing universal 
dissatisfaction in consequence of the way in which he was 
discharging the functions of his office, Jonathan took the liberty 
of reminding him of his duty, for doing which however he 
had to answer with his life.’ Another high priest, Ananias 
the son of Nedebaios (No. 21), ruled in Jerusalem almost like 
a despot after he had retired from office. Then the younger 
Ananos (No. 24) and Jesus the son of Gamaliel (No. 26), 
although no longer exercising the functions of the high-priest- 
hood, were found at the head of affairs in the earlier stage of 
the Jewish war. From all this it is evident that, though not 
actually in office, those men were by no means condemned to 


561 This, the last of the high priests, is also known to the Rabbinical 
traditions ; see Derenbourg, p. 269. . His name in Hebrew was pn3‘p. 

562 For what follows, comp. Stud. u. Krit. 1872, p. 619 ff. 

563 The references to passages are to be found above, passim. 
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political inactivity. On the contrary, the office was such that 
it imparted to the holder of it a character indelibilis in virtue 
of which he retained, even after demitting it, a large portion 
of the rights and obligations of the officiating high priest,™ 
and of course the title of dpysepeds as well, a title that, in 
Josephus, is accorded to the whole of the ex-high priests. 
Consequently wherever in the New Testament apyvepeis appear 
at the head of the Sanhedrim, we are to understand that 
those referred to are first and foremost the ex-high priests 
in question, inclusive at the same time of the one actually in 
office. 

But sometimes we read of certain other personages who are 
described as dpxvepeis, and yet their names do not appear in 
the foregoing list. In the Acts (iv. 6) we have the following 
enumeration : "Avvas 6 dpxsepeds cal Kaiddas cal *Iwdvyns 
kal AdéEavdpos Kal dco Hoav éx yéevous apxtepatixod. Ina 
subsequent passage (xix. 14) mention is made of a high priest 
called Sceva with his seven sons. Josephus again mentions 
acertain Jesus, son of Sapphias, as being Trav apyepéwy eva, 
also one Simon é& dpysepéwv, who was still young at the time 
of the war, and consequently cannot be identical with Simon 


564 Horajoth iti. 1-4. See, in particular, iii. 4: “ Between a high priest 
in office and one who has demitted it there is no more difference than 
between the young oxen on the great day of atonement and the tenth of an 
ephah. But both are equal to one another in respect of the service on the 
great day of atonement, in respect of the law requiring them to marry a 
maid ; both alike are forbidden to marry a widow, to defile themselves by 
contact with the dead bodies of blood relations, to let the hair grow long, 
to rend their garments, while their death (in the event of their being 
murdered) has the effect of bringing back the murderer.” The same points 
to some extent are also found in Megilla i. 9 and Makkoth ii. 6. 

565 This is corroborated above all by the following passages, Bell. Jud. ii. 
12. 6: rods cépysepets “loveedny noel Avaview; Vita, 38: rods &pysepsis” Avavov 
ual Inoody rev rov Vaword; Bell. Jud. iv. 3.7: 6 yepatroros rav dpyepeay 

Avavos. Bell. Jud. iv. 4.3: ¢ wer” Avavoy yepairaros trav épysepeav ’Inaovs. 
Bell, Jud. iv. 3.9: of doxspeararo: trav dpysepéwv, Tamore mer vidg “Inaovs, 
"Avavov 02” Avayos. In the last three passages the dpxsepeis must have been 
high priests in the sense in which Ananos and Jesus were 80, %.¢. ex-high 
priests in the strict sense of the word. 

566 Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4. 
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Kantheras (No. 17), and lastly, one Matthias, son of Boethos, 
Tov apyrepéa or éx Tov apyvepéwv.” Not one of those just 
mentioned is to be found in our list. Besides there is many a 
high priest known to the Rabbinical traditions whose name 
does not appear there.” This fact may perhaps be sufficiently 
accounted for by what we are now going to mention. 

Apropos of the irregular appointment of Phannias to the 
office of high priest, Josephus remarks,” that the zealots, by 
acting as they did on this occasion, “had robbed of their im- 
portance those families from which in their order it had been the 
practice to select the high priests” (dupa Ta yévn moujoavtes 
e& dv Kata Siadoyds of dpysepeis amedeixuvto). The high- 
priesthood would therefore seem to have been vested in a few 
privileged families. The truth is, one only requires to glance 
at the foregoing list in order to be convinced that the office 
was confined to only a few families. To the family of Phabi, 
for example, belong Nos. 3, 11, 22; to the family of 
Boethos, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 17, 19, 26; to the family of 
Ananos (or Hannas), Nos. 10, 12, 14, 15. 16, 18, 24, 27; 
and to the family of Kamith, Nos. 13, 20, 23. Leaving 
Ananel, a Babylonian of humble origin (No. 1), Aristobulus 
the last of the Asmonaeans (No. 2), and Phannias, the high 
priest of the revolution period (No. 28), out of account, there 
remain only five (Nos. 5, 6, 9, 21, 25) who cannot be proved 
to have belonged to one or other of those families, although it 
is still possible that they did so. Now when one considers 
how the high-priesthood was thus confined to a few families, 
and in what high estimation the office was held, it is not 
difficult to see that the mere fact of belonging to any one of 
the privileged families in question must of itself have been 
sufficient to confer special distinction upon a man. And 
hence we can understand how it should be that Josephus, in 
a certain passage in which he wishes to tell us particularly 
who of the notabilities were among those who went over to 


567 Vita, 39. 568: Bell, Jud. iv. 9. 11, v.18. 1, vi. 2) 2. 
589 See Stud. u. Krit. 1872, p. 639. 570 Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 6. 
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the Romans, enumerates the viel rv apyvepewr along with 
the dpysepeis themselves.” In the Mishna again, we find 
that on one occasion the “sons of the high priests” (0°05 ‘33 
pina) are quoted as authorities on certain points of matri- 
monial law, and that too without mentioning their names, 
seeing that the simple fact of their being high priests’ sons 
stamped them as men of importance and authority.” In 
another instance, we are informed that letters with unusually 
large seals had come “ to the sons of the high priests” (n'3n3 "325 
ovdys3) from distant lands,’ from which we may again infer 
that these also enjoyed a certain reputation abroad. But they 
did not rest satisfied with the mere dignity of rank; so far 
from that, the members of those high-priestly families also 
played a prominent part in public affairs. According to Acts 
iv. 6, among those who had seats and a right to speak and 
vote in the Sanhedrim were é6c01 Hoav éx yévous apyvepa- 
recov, where, from all that has been already stated, it is 
certain that the yévos apyepatixoy can only refer to the 
privileged families now in question. Now, if the members of 
the high-priestly families occupied so distinguished a position, 
it is quite conceivable that the designation apyvepets would 
come to be used in a more comprehensive sense so as to 
include them as well. That this is what actually took place 
may be seen, to say nothing of all that has been previously 
advanced, from the passage in Josephus mentioned above, 
where after recording the fact that two high priests and eight 
high priests’ sons were among those who went over to the 
Romans, he proceeds to include these two categories under the 
common designation of apysepeis.”* This will also serve to 
account for the circumstance of high priests being sometimes 
mentioned that are not to be found in our list. 


571 Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 2. 572 Kethuboth xiii. 1-2. 578 Ohaloth xvii. 5. 

574 Bell. Jud. vi. 2.2: “Qv tocv dpysepeis wev ldonmds re xxi Inoovs, viok 
o apxsepiay rpeic mtv lopecenrov rod xecparopenbévros év Kupyvy, noel rov 
Mardiov réoccpes, nal elo Srépov Mardiov mais, duadpas pera rijy To marpos 
amanrssev, ov 6 Tov Tiapa Sipav dmiuresve ody rpisly viois, as mpacipyrocs. 
Tloaaol 0¢ xal rav drrav siysvav Tols epysepedos cuppereBarorTo. 
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Consequently the high priests that, in the New Testament 
as well as in Josephus,” appear as leading personages would 
consist, in the first instance, of the high priests properly so 
called, we. the one actually in office and those who had 
previously been so, and then, of the members of those 
privileged families from which the high priests were taken. 
In the days of Roman rule they were at the head of the 
Sanhedrim and of the native government generally, and 
although the majority of them were unquestionably men of 
Sadducaean tendencies, yet in the actual conduct of affairs 
they bowed, however reluctantly, to the wishes of the Pharisees 
(see above, p. 154). 


85 Especially in the section, Bell. Jud, ii, 14-17 
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I, THE PRIESTHOOD AS A DISTINCT ORDER. 


THE internal development of Israel subsequent to the exile 
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was essentially determined by the direction given to it by 
two equally influential classes, viz. the priests on the one 
hand and the scribes on the other. During the centuries 
immediately following the exile and till far on into the Greek 
era, it was, in the first instance, the influence of the priests 
that was predominant. It was they who had been instru- 
mental in organizing the new community; it was from them 
that the law had emanated; and to their hands had been 
entrusted the direction, not only of the material, but also of 
the spiritual affairs of the whole body of the people. But 
although originally it was they who were specially versed in 
the law and were looked upon as its authoritative interpreters, 
yet by and by there gradually grew up alongside of them an 
independent order of doctors or men learned in the law. 
And the importance and influence of these latter would 
necessarily go on increasing in proportion as the priests grew 
less and less zealous for the law of their fathers on the one 
hand, and as the law itself came to acquire a greater value 
and significance in the estimation of the people on the other. 
This was the case more particularly after the Maccabaean 
wars of independence. Ever since then the scribes got the 
spiritual superintendence of the people more and more into 
their own hands. And so the age of the priests was succeeded 
by that of the scribes (comp. Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen 
Schriften A. Ts). This however is not to be understood as 
implying that the priests had now lost all their influence. 
Politically and socially they still occupied the foremost place 
quite as much as ever they did. It is true the scribes had 
now come to be recognised as the teachers of the people. 
But, in virtue of their political standing, in virtue of the 
powerful resources at their command, and, lastly and above 
all, in virtue of their sacred prerogatives—for, inasmuch as 
they enjoyed the exclusive right of offering Israel’s sacrifices 
to God, their intervention was necessary to the fulfilment of 
his religious duties in the case of every member of the com- 
munity,—in virtue of all this, we say, the priests still 
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continued to have an extraordinary significance for the life of 
the nation. 

Now this significance of theirs was due mainly to the 
simple fact that they constituted a distinct order, possessing 
the exclusive right to offer the people’s sacrifices to God. 
According to the legislation of the Pentateuch, which had 
been regarded as absolutely binding ever since the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, “the sons of Aaron” were alone entitled 
to take part in the sacrificial worship. The priesthood was 
therefore a fraternity fenced round with irremovable barriers, 
for they had been fixed for ever by natural descent. No one 
could possibly be admitted to this order who did not belong 
to it by birth; nor could any one be excluded from it whose 
legitimate birth entitled him to admission. Now this order, 
so rigidly exclusive in its character, was in possession of the 
highest privilege that can well be conceived of, the privilege 
namely of offering to God all the sacrifices of the nation at 
large, and of every individual member of the community. 
This circumstance alone could not but be calculated to invest 
the priesthood with a vast amount of influence and authority, 
all the more that civil life was intertwined, in such an end- 
less variety of ways, with the religious observances.” But, in 
addition to this, there was the fact, that ever since the 
Deuteronomic legislation came into force in the time of Josiah 


1 See in particular, Ex. xxviii.—xxix. ; Lev. viii—x.; Num. xvi.-xviii. I 
should observe here that the following view is based on the assumption 
that the so-called priestly code, ze. the bulk of the laws in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers, belongs to a later date than Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel. This, as it appears to me. has been clearly demonstrated by the 
more recent criticism of the Pentateuch. The legislation of the priestly 
code evidently represents, in all its leading features, a later stage of develop- 
ment than Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. The two latter books would be 
simply unintelligible were we to suppose that their authors wrote them 
with the priestly code already lying before them. 

2 There were, for example, numerous points in matrimonial Jaw and 
medical jurisprudence that could only be settled by having recourse to the 
priests ; see Num. v. 11-31 (the procedure in the case of the woman 
suspected of adultery); Lev. xiii, xiv. ; Deut. xxiv. 8, 9 (procedure in the 
case of leprosy). 
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(about 630 B.c.), it was declared to be unlawful to offer 
sacrifices anywhere but in Jerusalem, the whole worship being 
concentrated in its sole and only legitimate sanctuary. Conse- 
quently all the various offerings from every quarter of the 
land flowed into Jerusalem and met at this one common 
centre of worship, the result being that the priests that 
officiated within it came to acquire great power and wealth. 
Moreover, this centralization of the worship had the additional 
effect of uniting all the members of the priesthood into one 
firmly compacted body. 

From what has just been said it follows, as matter of course, 
that the primary requisite in a priest was evidence of his pedi- 
gree. On this the greatest possible stress was laid. The 
person who failed to produce it could claim no title what- 
ever to the rights and privileges of the priesthood. Even so 
far back as the time when the first of the exiles returned 
under Zerubbabel, certain priestly families were debarred 
from the sacred office because they could not produce their 
genealogical registers.** On the other hand, Josephus assures 
us, with regard to his own case, that he found his pedigree 
recorded “in the public archives.” *® Consequently the 
family registers would appear to have had the character of 
public records on account of their importance for the com- 
munity at large. 

With the view of keeping the blood of the priestly stock as 
pure as possible, there were also certain regulations prescribed 
with regard to marriage. According to the law given in Lev. 
xxi. 7, 8, a priest was forbidden to marry a prostitute, or a 
deflowered maid, or a woman put away from her husband; 
consequently he could only choose an undefiled virgin or 
widow, and of course even then only such as were of Israelitish 
origin.’ At the same time there was no caste-like restriction 


3a Hzra ii. 61-63=Neh. vii. 63-65. 

Sb Joseph. Vita, 1: ray mtv ovy rod yévovs quar Dscedoxnv, ao tv Tals 
GO neoalass SAT OLS dvayeypapepeivny evpor, odTw@ wapoeribeou, 

* Joseph. contra Apion. i. 7: dei yep rév pertyouta ric lepwouuns 2& 
Omeoebvods yuvusnds mosmdomorcighas. 
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forbidding them to marry any but the daughters of priests. 
Nor were these regulations in any way relaxed in later times, 
for so far from that they came to be but the more sharply 
defined.” We find, for example, that a chaluza, 7c. a widow 
whom her brother-in-law declined to marry (according to the 
law regarding levirate marriage), was also to be treated as one 
“who had been put away from her husband.”*® Again a 
priest was forbidden to marry a woman who had been taken 
captive in war as being a person that might well be suspected 
of having been violated.” Then, if a priest was already 
without children, he was forbidden, in marrying again, to 
marry a woman who was “incapable;”* but, in any case, he 
was never to choose a female proselyte or emancipated slave ; 
nor the daughter of a man who had been formerly a slave, 
except in those cases in which the mother happened to be 
of Israelitish extraction.? The regulations were still more 
stringent in the case of the high priest. He was not allowed 
to marry even a widow, but only an undefiled virgin (Lev. 
xxi, 13-15). This, like the former regulations, was also 
enforced and rendered yet more precise in later times.” In 

5 See in general, Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. sec. vili.—xi. (ed. Mang. 
ii. 228 f.). Joseph. Antt. iii. 12.2. The Rabbinical prescriptions as given 
in Selden, De successione in pontificatum, ii. 2, 3; Ibid. Uxor Ebraica, i. 7. 
Wagenseil’s note to Sota iv. 1 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 230 ff.). 
Ugolini, Thesaurus, vol. xiii. col. 911 ff. 

6 Sota iv. 1, viii. 3; Makkoth iii. 1. Targum of Jonathan, Sifra and 
Pesikta to Lev. xxi. 7, as given in Ugolini, ut supra. 

7 Joseph. Antt. iii, 12. 2; contra Apion. i. 7; Antt. xiii. 10. 5, jin. 
(account of John Hyrcanus). According to Kethuboth ii. 9, even priests’ 
wives that had been found in a town captured by the enemy were debarred 
from any further conjugal intercourse with their husbands, unless it could 
be shown by satisfactory evidence that they had not been violated. 

8 Jebamoth vi. 5. 

® Never a female proselyte or emancipated slave, Jebamoth vi. 5. With 
regard to the daughters, see Bikkurim i. 5. Rabbi Elieser ben Jakob says : 
‘A priest is never to marry the daughter of a proselyte except when her 
mother happens to be of Israel.” This is no less applicable to the daughters 
of emancipated slaves. Even in the tenth generation it is lawful only 
where the mother is of Israelitish origin. 


10 Philo, De monarchia, ii. 9. Joseph. Antt. iii. 12.2. Jebamoth vi. 4: “A 
high priest must not marry a widow, whether she has become such subse- 
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affirming, as he does, that the high priest could only marry a 
virgin belonging to a priestly family,” Philo states what is 
at variance at once with the text of Leviticus and the later 
standpoint of the law, from both of which it is evident that 
it was permissible for the high priest to marry any Israelitish 
virgin, no matter to what family she might belong. Possibly 
Philo’s view may have been suggested to him by the terms of 
the passage in Leviticus as it stands in the Septuagint,” per- 
haps also by actual practice, or, it may be, by both combined. 
The regulation in Ezekiel (xliv. 22), to the effect that a priest 
was only to marry a virgin, or the widow of a priest, found 
no place in the law as subsequently developed. Considering 
the great importance that was attached to the strict observ- 
ance of those regulations, a priest on the occasion of his 
marriage was, of course, required to furnish precise evidence 
of his wife’s pedigree. Josephus has described at length the 
very careful way in which this was gone about,” while in the 


quent to her betrothal or subsequent to her actual marriage. Nor is he at 
liberty to choose as a wife a woman already perfectly marriageable. Rabbi 
Elieser and Rabbi Simon regard a marriageable woman as allowable. Nor 
is he to marry one that has been injured by an accident.” According to 
Philo, De monarchia, ii. 9, fin., the high priest was on no account to marry 
one that had been previously betrothed. Comp. Ritter’s Philo und die 
Halacha (1879), p. 72. Lundius, Die alten jiidischen Heiligthiimer, book 
iii. chap. xix. 

1 Philo, De monarchia, ii. 11: xpoorakas rq mdv cépysepel poveeobes pom pedvov 
fovoy yuveine wapbivor, drrd nol igperay é ispéwv. 

12 Tn the Septuagint, Lev. xxi. 13 runs thus: odrog yuvaine weepbévoy ex 
roU yévous adrod Amperos, there being nothing in the Hebrew text 
corresponding to the words é« rod yévovg abrov. Comp. Ritter’s Philo und 
die Halacha, p. 72 f. 

18 Apion. i. 7. From what is there said one must necessarily assume 
that surely there were a great many families that were in possession of 
genealogical registers. Comp. in addition, the copious lists in the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah ; and further, the indications of the existence of such 
registers to be met with in the New Testament, Matt. i. 1 f.; Luke ii. 36, 
iii, 23 ff.; Acts xiii, 21; Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5. Also Mishna, Jeba- 
moth iv. 13; Taanith iv. 5. Euseb. Hist. eccl. i. 7=Jul. African. Epist, ad 
Aristidem (in Routh's Reliquiae sacrae, ii. 228 ff., and Spitta, Der Brief des 
Julius Africanus an Aristides, 1877). Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 516-518; 
Herzfeld’s Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, i. 878-387 Wieseler’s Beitrage zur 
richiigen Wurdigung der Evangelien (1869), p. 183 ff. Holtzmann in 
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Mishna it is prescribed how far back the evidence is to 
extend, and in what cases it may be dispensed with.” 

Those regulations with regard to marriage are undoubtedly 
based upon the idea that the priesthood is a sacred order. 
The same idea has been further embodied in yet other 
prescriptions. According to the law (Num. xix.), every one 
was defiled who came in contact with a dead body, nay who 
even entered a house in which such body happened to be 
lying; but as for the priests, they were forbidden to approach 
a corpse or to take part in the funeral obsequies, the 
prohibition being absolute in the case of the high priest, 
while in the case of the ordinary priests, the only exception 
was in favour of very near blood relations: parents, children, 
and brothers or sisters (Lev. xxi. 1-4, 11-12; Ezek. xliv. 
25-27). It would seem that the priest was not even at 
liberty to mourn for his own wife. Or are we to understand, 
although it is not expressly stated, that she is intended, as 
matter of course, to be included among the exceptions?! In 


Schenkel’s Bibellex. ii. 425-430. Hamburger’s Real-Enc., 2nd part, art. 
‘* Genealogie.”’ 

14 Kiddushin iv. 4: ‘‘When a priest wants to marry the daughter of a 
priest, he must go back and find evidence with regard to four generations of 
mothers, and therefore, strictly speaking, with regard to eight mothers. 
These are, her own mother and her mother’s mother; the mother of her 
maternal grandfather and her mother again ; the mother of her father and 
her mother ; the mother of her paternal grandfather and her mother again. 
If, on the other hand, the woman he wants to marry be simply a daughter 
of Levi or of Israel, he must go back a step farther.” 

18 Kiddushin iv. 5: ‘It is unnecessary to search back in the case of a 
priest who has ministered at the altar, or of a Levite who has sung in the 
choir, or of a@ member of the Sanhedrim. As a rule, all those whose 
ancestors are well known to have been public officials or almoners, are 
at liberty to marry one belonging to a priestly family without further 
inquiry.” 

16 According to the usual interpretation of the text of Lev. xxi. 4 as we 
now have it, the mourning of the priest for his wife would seem to be even 
expressly forbidden. Although, in this instance, both exposition and text 
are exceedingly doubtful (see Dillmann’s note on the passage), still the fact 
remains that the wife is not mentioned as one of the exceptions. Nor is 
she mentioned as such either by Philo, De monarchia, ii. 12, or by Josephus, 
Antt. iii, 12. 2. The Rabbinical writers, on the other hand, regard tha 
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no case whatever was a priest to indulge in any token of 
grief calculated to disfigure the person, such as shaving the 
head or lacerating the body (Lev. xxi. 5,6; comp. Ezek. 
xliv. 20), nor was the high priest to uncover his head and 
rend his garments (Lev. xxi. 10; comp. x. 6, 7).’* 

Then again it was essential to the sacred character attaching 
to a priest, that he should be totally free from every sort of 
physical defect. If any one had a bodily defect of any kind 
about him, no matter though he belonged to the “sons of 
Aaron,” he was thereby disqualified from officiating as a priest. 
The various kinds of defects are already enumerated with 
pretty considerable detail in the law as found in Leviticus 
(xxi. 16-23). And, as was to be expected, this too is 
one of those points on which a later age has exercised its 
ingenuity in the way of being minutely and painfully specific. 
It has been calculated that the number of bodily defects that 
disqualified a man for the office of the priesthood amount in 
all to 142.7 At the same time however the priests who, for 
the reason now in question, were debarred from exercising 
any of the functions of the priesthood, were entitled to a 
share of the emoluments as well as the others, for they too 
belonged to the ordo,!® 

There is nothing prescribed in the law as to the age at 
which a priest was to be allowed to enter upon the duties of 
his office. Perhaps we may venture to assume that it must 


frxw of Lev. xxi. 2 as referring to her, while they understand xxi. 4 of the 


act of mourning for an illegitimate wife. See the passages from the Targum 
of Jonathan and Sifra in Ugolini, xiii. 929 ff. For the subject generally, 
consult besides, Oehler, xii. 176f. 

16a Comp. besides, Lundius, Die alten jiidischen Heiligthiimer, book iii. 
chap. 20. 

17 Haneberg, Die religiisen Alterthiimer der Bibel, p. 532. See in general, 
Philo, De monarchia, ii. 5. Joseph. Anit. iii. 12.2. Mishna, Bechoroth vii. 
Selden, De successione in pontificatum Ebr. ii. 5. Carpzov, Apparatus 
historico-criticus, pp. 89-94. Ugotuni, xiii. 897ff. Haneberg, p. 531f. 
Oehler, xii. 176. For parallels from heathen antiquity, see the Knobel- 
Dillmann Exeget. Handb. zu Exodus und Leviticus, p. 568. 

18 Lev. xxi, 22. Philo, De monarchia, ii. 18. Joseph. Antz. iii. 12. 2; 
Bell, Jud, v. 5. 7, Mishna, Sebachim xii. 1; Menachoth xiii. 10, jin. 
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have been the same as that at which the Levites entered upon 
theirs. Yet even this latter is given differently in different 
parts of the Old Testament.’? The Rabbinical tradition states 
that a priest was duly qualified for his duties as soon as the 
first signs of manhood made their appearance, but that he 
was not actually installed till he was twenty years of age.” 
And now when all the requirements to which we have 
referred were found to be satisfied, and when his fitness had 
been duly established to the satisfaction of the Sanhedrim,” 
the priest was set apart to his office by a special act of 
consecration. According to the leading passage in the law 
bearing on this matter, viz. Ex. xxix.=Lev. viii. this solemn 
act consisted of three parts: (1) the washing of the body with 
water, (2) the putting on of the sacred vestments, and (3) a 
series of sacrifices the offering of which was accompanied with 
further ceremonies of a partly special kind, viz. the anointing 
of various parts of the body with blood, the sprinkling of the 
person and the garments with oil and blood, the “ filling of 
the hands,” «.. the taking of certain portions of the victims and 
laying them upon the hands of the priest with the view of 
indicating thereby his future duties and rights. In several 
other passages (Ex. xxviii. 41, xxx. 30, xl. 12-15 ; Lev. vii. 36, 
x. 7; Num. iii. 3) there is superadded to these the pouring 
of ointment upon the head, an act which, according to the 
leading passage on the subject, was observed, and that as a 
mark of distinction, solely in the case of the high priest.” 
The whole ceremony extended over seven days (Ex. xxix. 
35 ff.; Lev. viii. 33 ff). How it fared with this ceremony at 
a later period has been, so far as several of its details are 


19 In Num. iv. 8, 23, 30, 35, 39, 48, 47, 1 Chron. xxiii. 3, it is stated to be 
the thirtieth, in Num. viii. 23-26 the twenty-fifth, and in Ezra iii. 8, 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 24, 27, 2 Chron. xxxi. 17, the twentieth year. 

20 See the passage from Sifra (= Bab. Chullin 24n) in Selden, De succes- 
sione, ii. 4, and Ugolini, Thes. xiii. 927. 

21 Middoth v. fin. 

22 On this point, see Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 412£. 
Dillmann’s Exeget, Handbuch, note on Lev. viii. 12. 
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concerned, a matter of some dispute.” It is probable that the 


pouring of oil upon the head continued to be retained as a 


mark of distinction in the case of the high priest.” 


As the priests were so numerous it was simply impossible 
that they could all officiate at the same time. It was there- 
fore necessary to have an arrangement according to which 
they could do so in regular rotation. With a view to this 
the whole body of the priests was divided into twenty-four 
families or courses of service.” The account of the origin and 
organization of those twenty-four courses of service as given 
by the Rabbinical tradition is as follows :** “ Four courses of 
service (ninpv) came back from the exile, viz.: Jedaiah, 


28 See in general, Selden, De successione, ii. 8,9. Ugolini, Thesaurus, xiii. 
pp. 434 ff., 476-548. Béahr, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, ii. 165 ff. 
Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Priesterweihe.” Oehler in Herzog’s Real- 
Encycl., vol. xiii, pp. 178-180. Haneberg, pp. 526-531. According to 
some, the newly admitted priest was only required to offer the meat-offering 
prescribed in Lev. vi. 12ff. But this is utterly incredible, and is based 
upon a pure misapprehension of the Rabbinical passages, which undoubtedly 
require that the newly admitted (therefore newly consecrated) priest should, 
in the first instance, offer this sacrifice for himself before offering any 
other. See the passages in Ugolini, xiii. 546f., and comp., in addition, 
Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen Exegese, etc. (1851) p. 148. 
No further light is thrown upon the matter by Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 16-18, 
and Joseph. Antt. ili. 8. 6, as they simply reproduce Ex. xxix.=Lev. 
viii. 

24 Comp. Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 412. But it 
would appear that, in the latter days of the temple, the high priest himself 
was no longer (or not always?) anointed, for the Mishna knows of other 
high priests, who in contradistinction to the anointed ones had been 
introduced to their office through the ceremony of investing with the 
sacred garments. See in particular, Horajoth iii. 4. But be this as it 
may, there is at all events no truth in the view of Maimonides, that the 
anointing had been discontinued ever since the exile. 

25 On this see Lightfoot, Ministerium templi, chap. vi. (Opp. i. pp. 691- 
694). Idem, Harmonia evangelistarum, note on Luke i. 5 (Opp. i. 258 ff.). 
Idem, Horae hebraicae, note on Luke i. 5 (Opp. ii. 486 ff.). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 100-102. Ugolini, Thesaurus, vol. xiii. 
col. 872 ff. Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, i. p. 387 ff. Bertheau, 
Exegetisches Handbuch zu Ezra, Nehemia und Ester (1862), pp. 228-230. 
Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xii. pp. 182-186. Haneberg, 
Die religidsen Alterthiimer der Bibel, p. 555 ff. Graf in Merx’ Archiv, i. p, 
225 f. 

°6 Jer. Taanith iv. fol, 68, and as being substantially to the same effect, 
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Harim, Pashur, and Immer. .... Then the prophets that 
were among them arose and made twenty-four lots and put 
them into an urn. And Jedaiah came and drew five lots, 
which, including himself, would therefore make six. And 
Harim came and drew five lots, which, including himself, 
would therefore make six. And Pashur came and drew five 
lots, which, including himself, would therefore make six. 
And Immer came and drew five lots, which, including him- 
self, would therefore make six..... And heads of the 
courses of service (ninDvin WN) were appointed. And the 
courses were divided into houses (MiaN‘A3). And there were 
courses consisting of five, six, seven, eight, or nine houses. In 
a course consisting of jive houses, three of them had to serwe 
one day each, while the remaining two had to serve two days 
each ; in a course consisting of sta houses, five of them had 
to serve one day each, while one had to serve two days; 
where it consisted of seven, each served one day; of eight, six 
served one day each and two served simultaneously the 
remaining day; of nine, five served one day each and four 
served simultaneously during two days.” It is true that 
what is here stated regarding the origin (or, according to the 
Talmud, the restoration) of the twenty-four courses of service 
cannot be said to possess the value of an independent tradition, 
that, on the contrary, it is based merely upon inferences from 
certain facts that are mentioned elsewhere. Yet it has so far 
hit the mark as substantially to represent the actual state of 
the case. For there returned from the exile, along with 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, four families of priests, viz.: the 
children of Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and Harim, numbering in 
all 4289 (Ezra ii. 36-39 =Neh. vii. 39-42). Further, that 


Tosefta, Taanith ii. (both passages in Hebrew and Latin being given 
in Ugolini, vol. xiii. p. 876 ff.); partly also Bab. Arachin 12>, comp. 
Herzfeld, i. 393. In the above quotation I follow the text of Jer. Taanith, 
only with a few abridgments here and there. 

26a The accuracy of the alleged numbers, so far as the time of Zerubbabel 
is concerned, has been questioned by Stade (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1884, 
218, in the notice by Smend, Die Listen der Biicher Esra und Nehemia, 
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these four families comprised the whole body of the priesthood at 
the time of Ezra’s arrival, and therefore some eighty years after- 
wards as well, is evident from Ezra x. 18-22. But, along with 
these mention is also made, as early as the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua (Neh. xii. 1-7), of twenty-two classes of priests, 
with a corresponding number of “heads” (oxnDA we). And 
those same classes or divisions are also further met with in 
the time of Joshua’s successor, Joiakim the high priest 
(Neh. xii. 12-21). It is evident therefore that the four 
families were subdivided into twenty-two classes. Then it is 
substantially the same arrangement that is still to be met with 
in the time of Ezra. When this latter arrived with a fresh 
band of exiles, he brought along with him two more priestly 
families (Ezra viii. 2)*° and added them to the four that were 
already in the country (Ezra x. 18-22). But we find that 
shortly after, the number of classes was once more almost the 
same as it had been in Zerubbabel’s time, namely twenty-one, 
as may be seen from the list given in Neh. x. 3-9. However, 
only fourteen of the names mentioned in this latter passage 
are to be found in the two earlier lists (Neh. xii. 1-7, 
12-21), all the rest being different. Consequently the 
organization of the divisions must, in the meanwhile, have 
undergone certain alterations of one kind or another, as would 
no doubt be deemed necessary on account of a fresh accession 


1881). Besides the objections advanced by this writer, there is the further 
fact that, according to pseudo-Hecataeus, who belongs to the commence- 
ment of the Hellenistic period, the number of Jewish priests amounted in 
all to only 1500 (Joseph. contra Apion. i. 22, ed. Bekker, p. 202: xeefro: 
of mevres lepeic rav Lovdelmy, of rqv dexcerny ray yivopedvav Ace Bevortss noel 
vat xoivee dsornodurec, wept xsrloug warora xl wevtaxocious ciciv). May it 
not be that the women and children are to be understood as included in the 
above 4289? So far as our purpose is concerned this question may here 
be left an open one. 

27 In the second list only one of the names belonging to the first 
(Chattusch) is wanting. The remaining twenty-one names are all identi- 
cally the same in both, as is clearly evident notwithstanding the numerous 
inaccuracies of the text. Comp. Bertheau’s note on Neh. xii. 12. 

*8 For the names Gershom and Daniel mentioned in this passage are the 
names of priestly families ; see Bertheau’s note on it, 
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of priestly families having been brought by Ezra, and for other 
reasons besides. However, under the new order of things the 
number of divisions remained the same as before and so 
continued, substantially at least, on through succeeding ages, 
In the time of the author of Chronicles, who traces back the 
arrangement that existed in his day to the time of David, the 
number of the divisions amounted to twenty-four (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7-18). It is true that, in the catalogue of names 
furnished by this writer, scarcely more than a third of those 
in the earlier lists are to be found. That being so, we are 
bound to assume that, in the meanwhile, important changes 
must have taken place, always supposing that our author has 
not drawn somewhat upon his own imagination for a number 
of the names attributed to the time of David. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that, from that point onwards, the division 
into twenty-four classes continued to subsist without any altera- 
tion whatever. For we learn on the express testimony of 
Josephus, that it was still maintained in his own day,” ta 
say nothing of the fact that some of the names of the division 
continued to be occasionally mentioned (Joiarib, 1 Mace. ii. 1; 
Abia, Luke i. 5).2° It is somewhat strange that, in a passage 
in his contra Apionem,—a passage, however, that has come 
down to us only in a Latin version,—Josephus should be 
found speaking of fowr families or divisions (¢ribus) of the 
priests.2! One might perhaps be disposed to think that here 


29 Antt. vii. 14.7: dsemesvev ovrog 6 peplopeds ay pi THSOHmEpoyv Huepas. 
Vita, 1: guol D od peovov 2% lepéwy éord ro yévoc, dard nol éx ric rpwrns 
eOnwepidos Tay elxoostectapay (woAAY d2 nav TovTw DsecPope), nol rev éy 
ravrn Quaay ex tiis epiorns. Comp. besides, Taanith iv. 2; Sukka v. 6-8, 
and the commentaries thereon. 

30 Joiarib and Jedaiah are also mentioned, Baba kamma ix. 12. The 
division Joiarib is the one that is said to have been officiating when the 
temple was destroyed, Bab. Taanith 294, in Derenbourg’s Histoire de la 
Palestine, p. 291. The division or course of Bilga is mentioned in Sukka 
v. 8 

81 Contra Apion, ii. 8 (ed. Bekker, pp. 239, 20ff.): Licet enim sint tribus 
quattuor sacerdotum, et harum tribuum singulae habeant hominum plus quam 
quinque milia, fit tamen observatio particulariter per dies certos ; et hig 
transactis alii succedentes ad sacrificia veniunt, etc, 
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the historian had in view the four families that returned with 
Zerubbabel. But a6 the context shows that he is clearly 
referring to the courses of service, there is nothing for it but 
to assume that the text has been corrupted, and that for four 
we ought to substitute twenty-four. Nor can it be said that 
this view is at once disposed of by the circumstance that 
Josephus alleges that the number in each division amounted 
to over 5000 souls. For it is probable that this number 
included the Levites (who were also divided into twenty-four 
divisions, every division of the priests having its corresponding 
division of Levites), and perhaps women and children as well ; 
besides, we know only too well that one cannot depend a great 
deal on Josephus in the matter of numbers. 

Each of the twenty-four main divisions was in turn broken 
up into a number of sub-divisions. If we may trust the 
Talmudic tradition quoted above (p. 182), the number of 
those sub-divisions ranged from five to nine for each main ~ 
division, The main divisions were known either under the 
general designation of nipona (divisions, so 1 Chron. xxviii. 
18, 21; 2 Chron. viii. 14, xxiii. 8, xxxi. 2, 15, 16), or, in so 
far as they were made up of the members of one family, they 
were called nia ma (houses of their fathers, so 1 Chron. xxiv. 
4, 6), or, in so far as they had the services of the temple to 
attend to, they were described as NiN2v (watches, so Neh. xiii. 
30; 2 Chron. xxxi. 16), As regards the sub-divisions, for our 
knowledge of which we are indebted solely to the testimony 
of post-Biblical literature, they are known by the designation 
of Niax ‘na, And so now it had become the regular practice 
to distinguish the two by calling the main division a W2viD and 
the sub-division a 28 m3.” At the same time this distinction 
is not necessarily involved in the signification of the words 

3 This distinction is specially noticeable in Taanith ii. 6, 7. Comp. 
further the passage quoted above, p. 182; also Jer. Horajoth iii. fol. 48> ; 
and Tosefta, Horajoth, fin., where it is stated that a -pwy wy is higher in 
point of rank than a aX m3 we. Again, Mw is also met with in Sukka 


v. 6-8, Taanith iv. 2, and Tamid v. 1, undoubtedly in the sense of “ main 
division,” or ‘‘ division for a week’s service.” But it is also to he similarly 
1 
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themselves. For as 1»w may mean any division for service, 
SO 38 m2, on the other hand, may mean any body composed of 
the members of the same family, no matter whether they 
consist of few persons or of many.” Accordingly, as we have 
just remarked, the author of the Book of Chronicles is still 
found to be making use of niax n'3 (in Neh. xii. 12 shortened 
into nia) as one of his expressions for denoting the main 
divisions or courses. But it would appear that somewhat later 
the distinction referred to above came to be rigidly observed. 
In Greek the term for one of the main divisions is watpsd or 
édnpepia or édypepis, and for one of the sub-divisions puvd7.™ 

Then each of the divisions, the principal and subordinate 
ones alike, was presided over by a head. In the Old Testa- 
ment the heads of the main divisions are designated O° 
(princes) * or DWN? (heads).% At a subsequent period this 
latter (1Mwnn WN) seems to have become the current designa- 
tion, just as 2x m2 wn *” came to be the one regularly employed 
to denote the head of a sub-division. Then, besides these, 
we sometimes come across the term “elders” in this connection, 
the mys pr and the ax nos ‘spr. 


understood in Bikkurim iii. 12; Jebamoth xi. 7, fin.; Baba kamma ix. 12; 
Temura iii. 4, and Para iii. fin. 3s m3, on thé other hand, occurs in the 
sense of a sub-division or a division for one day’s service, in Joma iii. 9, 
iv. 1; Tamidi.1; Middoth i. 8. 

38 See Knobel-Dillmann, Exegetisches Handbuch, note on Ex. vi. 14 (p. 58). 

84 carpic, Joseph. Antt. vii. 14. 7; eQnweple, Luke i. 5, 8; eQuepis and 
gvay, Joseph. Vita, 1 (see the quotation given above, note 29). We find 
mention made of a Quay ’Evexeiu in Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 8. 

55 psyndn Y, Ezra viii. 24, 29, x. 5; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14. wtp “Ww, 


1 Chron. xxiv. 5. That those py are identical with the njax ws? may 


be seen, above all, from 1 Chron. xv. 4-12, where both expressions are 
employed, as being perfectly synonymous, to denote the heads of the 
Levitical divisions. 

86 pyay-nynd owen, 1 Chron. xxiv. 4. miaxn wy, Neh. xii. 12; 
1 Chron. xxiv. 6. Comp. also Neh. xi. 18, xii. 7. 

37 Sw wo and IN AD WN, Tosefta, Horajoth, fin., ed. Zuckermandel, 
p- 476; and Jer. Horajoth iti. fol. 48> (the latter passage being given in 
Ugolini, Thesaurus, xiii. 870). “Dw WN also in the passage quoted 
above, p. 182. 38 na wen, Joma iii. 9, iv. 1. 

38 AND pr, Joma i. 5. anna pr, Tamid i. 1; Middoth i. 8 
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The importance and influence of the various divisions was by 
no means alike. Notwithstanding their formal equality, in so 
far as they all took part in the services of the sanctuary in 
regular rotation, still those divisions, from the members of 
which high priests or other influential functionaries were 
selected, could not fail to acquire, in consequence, a greater 
amount of influence and importance. Hence we can quite 
believe that, as Josephus assures us, it was regarded as a great 
advantage to belong to the first of the twenty-four classes,” ze, 
to the class Joiarib, which had the honour of contributing the 
Asmonaean princes and high priests.“® Then we find that 
within the individual classes again influential coteries were 
formed. The families living in Jerusalem would no doubt 
understand how to secure for members of their own circle the 
most important offices about the temple, knowing as they did 
how much influence they conferred upon those who filled them. 
But it was in the Roman period above all that the privileged 
families from which the high priests were drawn (see p. 173, 
above) were found to constitute a proud aristocracy, claiming 
to occupy a rank much superior to that of the ordinary 
priests. The social difference between the one circle and the 
other was so marked that, toward the close of the period just 
preceding the destruction of the temple, the high priests could 
even go the length of wresting the tithes from the other priests 
by violence, these latter being left to starve.“ As a conse- 
quence of this disparity of rank, their political sympathies 
were also so widely different that, at the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, the ordinary priests favoured this movement, whereas the 
high priests did everything in their power to allay the storm.” 


39 Vita, 1: rorry d2 xv rovre dieOooe = “there is a great advantage 
also in this.” 
' 40 One feels tempted to assume that the lists in Chronicles (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 7-18) were not framed till the Asmonaean period. For it is surely 
very strange that it is precisely the class Joiarib, from which the Asmo- 
naeans were sprung, that is here put prominently at the top, while in 
the lists given in Nehemiah (xii. 1-7, 12-21) it occupies a somewhat 
subordinate place. 

41 Joseph. Antt, xx. 8. 8, 9. 2. 42 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2~4. 
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We must be careful to distinguish between the priests properly 
so called and the Zevites, a subordinate class of sacred officials.“ 
It is true, no doubt, that this distinction is as yet unknown to 
the Book of Deuteronomy. There the Levites are all regarded 
as being as much entitled to share in the priestly functions as 
the rest, and “ priests” and “ Levites” are made use of simply 
as convertible terms (see especially, Deut. xviii. 5, xxi. 5; and 
generally, xvil. 9, 18, xviii. 1, xxiv. 8, xxvil. 9). The practice 
of distinguishing between the two orders is met with for the 
first time in Ezekiel; and there can scarcely be a doubt that 
it was precisely this prophet who was the first to introduce it. 
According to the legislation of Deuteronomy, all places of 
worship outside Jerusalem were to be suppressed. At the 
same time the “ Levites” who officiated in them, 2. the 
priests, were not deprived of their rights as such; all that was 
asked of them was that they should exercise their priestly 
functions exclusively in Jerusalem. This state of things 
however could hardly be expected to last long, In the first 
place it was too much to expect that the Jerusalem priests 
would long relish the idea of those colleagues from the pro- 
vinces having the same right to officiate as themselves; but 
apart from this, there was the fact that they had been guilty, 
to a larger extent than the priests of Jerusalem, of blending 
the service of strange gods with the worship of Jehovah. 
Consequently Ezekiel now proceeded to push the state of 
things brought about by the Deuteronomist to what seemed 
to be its legitimate result: he prohibited the Levites from 
beyond Jerusalem from celebrating worship altogether. This 
was now to be the exclusive privilege of the Levites of the 
house of Zadok, 7.2. of the Jerusalem priests. Hereafter none 
but the sons of Zadok were “to offer the fat and the blood 

48 See in general, Winer’s Jtealwérterd. ii. 20 ff. Ocehler’s art. “ Levi,” in 
Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. viii. 347-358 (in the 2nd ed. it is revised 
by Orelli). Graf, Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi, in Merx’ Archiv, vol. i. 
Idem, art. ‘‘ Levi,” in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, iv. 29-82. Wellhausen, 


Geschichte, i. 123-156. Smend, Exeget. Handbuch zu Ezekiel, pp. 360-362 
Dillmann, Lzeget. Handbuch eu Exodus und Leviticus, pp. 455-461. 
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before God,” that is to say, none but these were to minister at 
the altar or cross the threshold of the inner sanctuary (the 
temple proper). To the other Levites the more subordinate 
class of duties was assigned, viz. the keeping watch over the 
temple, the slaughtering of the victims, and such like. An 
arrangement such as this had, at the same time, this further 
advantage, that it was now possible entirely to dispense with 
those Gentiles whom it had been necessary to employ for the 
purpose of performing the more menial services connected 
with the temple (see in general, Ezek. xliv. 6-16). The order . 
of things thus introduced by Ezekiel was the one that in all 
essential respects came to be permanently adopted. The 
distinction which he had established between priests and the 
other Levites is treated in the code of the priests as one that 
had already come to be regularly recognised. In this code 
the distinction between “the sons of Aaron,” 2.¢. the priests, 
and the rest of the Levites, is rigidly observed. According to 
its enactments it is only the former who are to enjoy the 
right of ministering at the altar and within the sanctuary 
itself (Num. xviii. 7). The Levites, on the other hand, are 
merely to act as assistants to the sons of Aaron “in all the 
service of the tabernacle” (Num. xviii. 4). Accordingly, 
what they are allowed and are called upon to do is to help the 
priests by performing a great many duties and services of the 
most varied character in connection with the temple, such as 
taking charge of the revenues and the sacred property, the 
bringing forward and preparing of all the different materials 
required for the celebration of worship, and others of a like 
nature (for more on this matter, see Part III). We also find 
that the duty of slaughtering and further preparing the victims 
was still assigned to them in later times precisely as it had 
been in that of Ezekiel.“ Only they were debarred from 


44 2 Chron. xxix. 34, xxxv. 11. Certainly from those passages one might 
infer that the Levites were called upon to assist in the slaughtering of the 
victims only in those instances in which a great many of them had to be 
dealt with. As a rule the priests performed the act of slaughtering the 
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taking part in the ministrations at the altar and within the 
walls of the sanctuary (Num. xviii. 3; see in general, Num. 
iii, 5-13 and xviii. 1-7). 

' Then, like the priests, the Levites came to form a strictly 
exclusive order, the privilege of belonging to which was based 
upon natural descent. Their origin was now ascribed to Levi, 
one of the twelve patriarchs of Israel (Ex. vi. 17-25; 
Num. iii. 14-39, iv. 34-49, xxvi. 57-62; 1 Chron. v. 27- 
vi 66, and xxiii.). Consequently in their case too as well 
as that of the priests it was birth that decided the claim to 
participation in the rights and functions of their order. The 
“priests” stood to them very much in the relation in which 
a privileged family stands to the whole stock to which it 
belongs. For the origin of the priestly order now came to be 
ascribed to Aaron, a great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 17 ff). 

But there is nothing that shows so plainly as just the 
history of the Levites itself how elastic and unsubstantial 
those genealogical theories were. In the post-exilic period, 
for example, we find that the “ Levites,” in the sense in which 
the term has been hitherto understood, were still strictly 
distinguished from the musicians, doorkeepers and temple 
servants (Nethinim, originally, at all. events, slaves); this 
continues to be the case therefore not merely in the time of 
victims themselves. However, the law even went so far as to allow laymen 
to undertake this duty. See Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palistinischen 
Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik (1851), p. 184. Ritter’s Phila 
und die Halacha, p. 110 ff. 

45 The genealogical derivation of the priests from Aaron is, in the first 
instance, merely a dogmatic postulate from which nothing whatever can 
be inferred with regard to the actual state of matters during the post-exilic 
period. Still it is undoubtedly a probable enough thing that, besides the 
“sons of Zadok,” i.e. the old priestly families of Jerusalem, there were 
also a number of others who were not originally Jerusalem priests, who 
contrived to get their sacerdotal rights duly recognised. For the author 
of Chronicles, who traces the family of Zadok to Eleazar, Aaron’s eldest 
son (1 Chron. vi. 4-12), derives a portion of the priests from Ithamar, 
another of Aaron’s sons (1 Chron. xxiv.; comp. Ezra viii. 2). These latter 
therefore were not Zadokites. Consequently we must assume that, although 


Ezekiel’s scheme was carried out in the main, still it was not so in every 
particular. Comp. Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder, p. 48. 


DIV. Ii. VOL, I. P 
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Zerubbabel, but also between eighty and a hundred years 
later, viz. in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (see especially 
Ezra ii. 40-58 =Neh. vii. 43-60; further Ezra ii 70, vii. 7, 
24, x. 23, 24; Neh. vii. 1, 73, x. 29,40, xii. 44-47, xiii 
5, 10). But gradually the musicians and the doorkeepers 
came to be included among the “ Levites” also. For example, 
the circumstance of the musicians being now merged in the 
Levites is presupposed in several remodelled portions of the 
Book of Nehemiah.“* Later on, a similar distinction seems 
to have been accorded to the doorkeepers‘as well, for we 
find the author of Chronicles taking special pains to let it 
appear that both of the classes here in question belonged to 
the order of the Levites, and also to show that they too were 
descended from Levi.” The musicians again were afterwards 
advanced a step higher still, in so far as, shortly before the 
destruction of the temple, King Agrippa II, with the con- 
currence of the Sanhedrim, conferred upon them the privilege 
of wearing linen robes similar to those worn by the priests. 

The Levites, like the priests, were also divided into courses 
of service. But their history is involved in still greater obscurity 
than that of the courses of the priests. Among those who 
returned from exile with Zerubbabel and Joshua there were 
but very few “ Levites” in the stricter sense of the word, only 

46 Neh. xi. 15-19, 22, 23, xii. 8, 9, 24, 25, 27-29. Here the musicians 
are uniformly regarded as belonging to the order of the Levites, while the 
doorkeepers, on the other hand, are expressly excluded from it. Conse- 
quently the portions in question (Neh. xi., xii.) must have come down to 
us in a revised form, representing a point of view intermediate between 
the standpoint of the oldest sources of the Book of Nehemiah on the one 
side, and that of the author of Chronicles on the other. 

47 On the inclusion of the musicians among the Levites, see 1 Chron. 
xv. 16 ff., xxiii. 3-5; 2 Chron. xxix. 25, and elsewhere. For the door- 
keepers again, see 1 Chron. ix. 26, xv. 18, 23, 24, xxiii. 3-5. Further, for 
the tracing of their descent from Levi, particularly in the case of the three 
families of musicians, Heman, Asaph and Ethan, see 1 Chron. vi. 16-32; 
but for the same in the case of the doorkeepers as well, at least to 
a certain extent, viz. through Obed Edom, see Graf in Merx’ Archiv, i. 
230-232. However, it is still the practice in the Chronicles as well to 


distinguish between the Nethinim and the Levites, 1 Chron. ix. 2, 
48 Joseph, Anti xx. 9. 6. 
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seventy-four in all; while in addition to these there were 128 
singers and 139 doorkeepers (Ezra ii. 40—42, the numbers in 
the corresponding passage, Neh. vii. 43-45, diverging some- 
what from those just given). Then at length when Ezra came 
he managed to bring with him only thirty-eight “ Levites,” and 
even these could be persuaded to accompany him only after 
serious expostulation (Ezra viii. 15-20). The disinclination 
to return thus shown by the Levites was owing to the sub- 
ordinate place that had now been assigned them. It may be 
safely assumed however that those who did return would ere 
long receive considerable accessions to their ranks from those 
of their order that had never left their native country. For 
there cannot be a doubt that, as the “ Levites lived scattered 
all over the land, far fewer of them, comparatively speaking, 
were carried into captivity than of the “priests,” by whom 
at that time only the priests of Jerusalem were meant. And 
hence we are enabled to account for the fact that, in the 
catalogue of Levites and singers in the time of Zerubbabel 
and Joshua as given in Neh. xii. 8, we find a few more 
families than are to be met with in the catalogue of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 40 f.; Neh. vii. 43 f.). 
In a list belonging to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah seven- 
teen families of Levites in the stricter sense of the word are 
already enumerated (Neh. x. 10-14 and Bertheau’s note), 
In another, probably referring, like the former, to the 
time of Nehemiah as well,” it is only the number of the 
Levites dwelling in Jerusalem that is given, inclusive of 
course of the singers, and it estimates that there were 284 
of them (Neh. xi. 15-18). It is to be presumed that the 
number of those who lived beyond the city, in the towns 
and villages of Judaea, would be considerably larger (Neh. 
xi. 20, 36). It would appear that, in the time of the author 


49 See Bertheau’s note, p. 251, of his Hxeget. Handbuch to Nehemiah. 

50 On the period to which this list refers, see Bertheau’s Exeget. Hand- 
buch to Chronicles, p. 99 ; to Nehemiah, p. 248. 

61 The number of priests living in Jerusalem is stated in this same list 
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of Chronicles, the division into twenty-four classes was not 
confined to the priests, but had been adopted in the case of 
the Levites as well. This writer, although including the 
musicians and doorkeepers among the Levites, nevertheless 
distinguishes between three leading groups: the Levites who 
did service about the temple generally, then the musicians, 
and lastly the doorkeepers (1 Chron. xxiii. 3-5). He then 
proceeds in 1 Chron. xxiii. 6-24 to give, in the case of the 
Levites or first group, a list of the houses of their fathers 
(max m2), which, after one or two corrections have been made, 
probably amount to twenty-four. As for the musicians 
again, he expressly divides them into twenty-four classes or 
courses (1 Chron. xxv.). With regard to the post-Biblical 
period we have testimony to the effect that at that time the 
division now in question had been regularly established in 
the case of the Levites generally, so that, in fact, each 
class of priests had now its corresponding class or course of 
Levites.” As in the case of the priests, so also in that of 


to have been 1192 (Neh. xi. 10-14), while the aggregate number then 
living throughout the whole land is estimated at 6000 (according to Ezra 
ii, 836-39 and viii. 2; comp. p. 217, above). With regard to the Levites, on 
the other hand, we may venture to assume that formerly the proportion of 
those living beyond Jerusalem to those living within it was much greater 
still. In any case the number of the Levites in the stricter sense of the 
word must have exceeded that of the singers and doorkeepers. For when 
the author of Chronicles tells us that in David’s time there were 24,000 
Levites properly so called, and 4000 singers, and 4000 doorkeepers (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 4, 5), we may assume that the relative proportions of those numbers 
must have pretty nearly corresponded with what actually existed in the 
writer’s own day, however much the absolute numbers themselves may 
have been exaggerated. 

52 See Bertheau’s note on the passage. To the family of Gerson are 
assigned nine houses of their fathers, to that of Kahat nine also, and to 
that of Merari probably six, if, that is to say, we supply from xxiv. 26, 27 
the three missing houses of Schoham, Sakkur and Ibri, and erase from 
xxiii. 23 the name Mahli which occurs twice in the list. 

58 Joseph. Antt. vii. 14. 7: éxolnoe 38 xoel rhs Asuitidos Quage eixoot épn 
wel Teooapa, xal xAnpwoamivav xara tov wvToY cvéBnoey cTpdroy tals Ta» 
iepéav &Qnuepiow tal quspac éxro. Taanith iv. 2: ‘The earliest prophets 
established twenty-four courses of service (nMWN). To each belonged a 
staff (Spy) in Jerusalem, composed of priests, Levites and Israelites. As 
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the Levites, each of the various divisions or courses was 
presided over by a head (OMY or D*wN’),™ 

The question as to where the priests and Levites resided is 
one with regard to which we have very little information of 
a reliable kind; for we must here entirely dismiss from view 
the legislation with reference to the forty-eight Levitical cities, 
which never was more than a mere theory (Num. xxxv.; 
Josh. xxi.). One thing however is certain, and that is, that 
under the new order of things that obtained subsequent to 
the exile, only a fraction of the priests and Levites lived in 
Jerusalem itself, while the rest were scattered over the towns 
and villages of Judaea, the majority of them being probably 
within a’ short distance of the capital and the centre of 
worship. In the list in Neh. xi. 10-19, to which reference 
has been already made, the number of priests who lived in 
Jerusalem is stated to have been 1192,” that of the Levites 
and musicians 284, and that of the doorkeepers 172. But 
the sum-total of the whole priests of the land amounted to 
something like five times that number, if not more (see 
note 51), while in the case of the other categories the pro- 
portion of those living beyond the city to those within it 
may have been greater still) In any case, the general fact 
that priests as well as Levites had their residences in the 
towns and villages of Judaea is confirmed by repeated and 
unquestionable testimony.” But we are left with little or no 
information with respect to details.” 
soon as its turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and Levites belong- 
ing to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites assembled in the syna- 
gogues of their different towns and there read the account of the creation.” 

54 my, 1 Chron. xv. 4-12; 2 Chron. xxxv.9. pws, Neh. xii. 22, 23 ; 
1 Chron. ix. 38, 34, xv. 12, xxiii. 24, xxiv. 6,31. The dévisions whose 
heads are here in question are, of course, separate and distinct from each 
ene, parallel passage, 1 Chron. ix. 10-13, puts it at a somewhat higher 
pies 70; Neh. vii. 78, xi. 8, 20, 86; 2 Chron, xxxi. 15, 19. 

57 A number of places where musicians had settled are mentioned in 


Neh. xii. 27-29. The Maccabees came from Modein (1 Mace. ii. 1), 
Zacharias the priest lived in the hill country of Judah (Luke i. 39). 
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Il, THE EMOLUMENTS, 


The emoluments which the priests received from the people 
for their subsistence were, down to the time of the exile, of 
a very modest and rather precarious kind. But subsequent 
to this latter period they were augmented almost beyond 
measure. This fact enables us to see, in a peculiarly striking 
manner, what a vast increase of power and influence the 
priesthood had acquired through the new order of things that 
was introduced subsequent to the exile.” And this increase 
of power was, no doubt, the cause of the loftier pretensions 
of the order, just as, on the other hand, it was in turn also 
the effect of the augmenting of the temporalities. - Nor was 
it ever in the power of the scribes, who came after and who 
in themselves were not always favourably disposed toward 
the priests, to do anything in the way of altering this state 
of matters, now that the priestly law had been for so long 
the acknowledged law of God. Nay, it was for this very 
reason that the scribes only found themselves in the position 
of contributing towards the yet further increase of the priests’ 
emoluments. For proceeding as they did on the view that a 
man always secured for himself the divine approval in pro- 
portion to the punctuality and readiness with which he con- 
formed to the requirements of the law, they almost invariably 
interpreted its prescriptions in a sense favourable to the 
priests. And so we have the singular spectacle of an age 
that had already begun to regard the priests with distrust, 
helping nevertheless to confirm and increase their power. 

In the times previous to the exile there were as yet almost 
no wmposts in the strict sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, none which were not connected with sacrifice, none which 


According to Origen, Bethphage was a village where priests lived, Comment. 
in Matt. vol. xvi. cap. xvii. (Lommatasch, iv. 52): épeenveveadocs 3¢ Deepeev rap 
BrybQayy ev olxov oseyovav, yric tay ispéwy av xaplow. 

58 For a correct appreciation of these matters we are indebted first and 
foremost to the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. See especially, Well- 
hausen’s Geschichte Israels, i. 156-164. 
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had the character of a pure tax. Allowances to the priests were 
only exacted on the occasion of sacrifices being offered, and 
only in connection with these. The person who came to 
sacrifice brought the choicest portions of the produce of his 
fields and the first-born of his cattle to offer to Jehovah. 
Of this one part was consumed upon the altar, another fell to 
the officiating priest, but the most of it was made use of by the 
offerer himself, who was required to hold a sacrificial feast with 
it in the presence of Jehovah. Itis in this sense that we are 
to understand the requirement already met with in the earliest 
(Sehovistie) legislation, to the effect that the best of the produce 
of the field and the first-born of the cattle were to be brought 
before Jehovah (firstlings of the field, Ex. xxii. 28, xxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 26; the first-born of the cattle, Ex. xiii. 11-16, xxii. 29, 
xxxiv. 19, 20).%* The prescriptions in Deuteronomy bearing 
on this matter are perfectly plain and unequivocal. This book 
knows nothing whatever either of the exacting of the tithe, or 
of the first-born on the part of the priests. It was required no 
doubt that the tithe of the fruits of the field was to be separated 
and conveyed to Jerusalem to the sanctuary. But there it 
was not given to the priest, but consumed by the owner of it 
himself; and it was only every third year that it fell to the 
Levites, 2c. the priests, and to the poor (Deut. xiv. 22-29, 
xxvi. 12-15 ; comp. also xii. 6, 11, 17-19). It was precisely 
the same in the case of the firstlings of the sheep and oxen. 
These too, and that such of them as were males, were required 
to be brought to the sanctuary at Jerusalem, but they were 
consumed there by the owner himself in sacrificial feasts (Deut. 
xv. 19-23 ; comp. also xii. 6, 17-19, xiv. 23). Of all the 
things here mentioned the priests received only certain portions, 
that is to say, of the fruits of the field that were presented they 
got only the MW), ze. the best (Deut. xviii. 4, xxvi. 1-11), 


582 The more subtle point as to whether Ex. xiii. 11-16 and xxxiv. 
19, 20 belong to the Jehovist himself or were inserted by a kindred spirit, 
may here be left an open question. For the latter view, see Wellhausen, 
Jahrbiicher fir deutsche Theol. 1876, pp. 542 ff., 553 ff.; for the former, 
see Dillmann, Exeget. Handbuch to Ex. and Lev. pp. 99, 334. 
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while of the animals offered, they got merely the shoulder, the 
_ two cheeks and the stomach of each (Deut. xviii. 3). Beyond 
this there is no mention of anything else that was required to 
be given to the priest except a part of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing (Deut. xviii. 4). As corroborative of what we have 
been saying we would point to the prescriptions of Ezekiel 
(xliv. 28-30). Although a priest himself and showing an 
undoubted disposition to favour rather than to discourage the 
pretensions of his order, still he says quite as little about 
a tithe and the first-born being required to be given to 
the priests. The claims he makes on behalf of these latter 
are no doubt somewhat higher than those of Deuteronomy, 
still, on the whole, they move on the same lines. While 
Deuteronomy assigns to the priests only two portions of the 
victims, Ezekiel requires the whole of the sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings (which as yet are quite unknown to 
Deuteronomy) to be given to them, and similarly with 
regard to the meat-offerings as well (Ezek. xliv. 29); also 
every “dedicated thing” (xliv. 29); and lastly, the reshith, 
ae. the best of the first-fruits, the choicest portions of offerings 
of every description, and of the dough in baking (xliv. 30). 
But we find a considerable advance upon all the exactions 
we have just been referring to when we come to those contained 
in the priest-code, which, in its enumeration of the various 
emoluments of the priests as given in Num. xviii. 8-32, 
coincides in many respects with Ezekiel, only it introduces in 
addition what constitutes a most important innovation, the 
tithe and the first-born. Like Ezekiel, the priest-code also 
assigns the sin-offerings, the trespass-offerings and the meat- 
bfferings, at least the greater portion of the latter, to the 
priests (Num. xviii. 9, 10; for fuller details, see Lev. i-vil.). 
Of those sacrifices which their owners themselves were at 
liberty to make use of in furnishing the sacrificial feast (the 
so-called pby) ‘N3t), the priests were to get the breast and the 
right shoulder (Lev. vii. 30-34), thus obtaining considerably 
choicer portions than those assigned to them in Deuteronomy 
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Again, as in Ezekiel so also in the priest-code, the priests 
are to get everything “dedicated” (Num. xviii. 14), and the 
choicest portions (the-reshith) of the produce of the soil: the 
oil, the wine and the wheat (Num. xviii. 12). But to the 
reshith, the first-fruits, 0°23, are further added (Num. 
Xviii. 13) as an impost of a different sort; then, in the last 
place, comes the most important item of all, one that con- 
siderably exceeded in value all the former ones, viz. the tithe 
(Num. xviii. 20-32) and the first-born (Num. xviii. 15-18). 
The tithe however belonged, in the first instance, to the 
“ Levites,” who in turn were required to pay a tenth part of 
it to the priests. With regard to the portion of the dough 
that was to be given to the priests, though omitted in the 
leading enumeration of the emoluments, it too is mentioned 
in the priest-code, but in a different place (Num. xv. 17-21). 
We find that in Nehemiah’s day those enactments were already 
in full force. According to Neh. x. 36-40, it was already the 
practice at that time for the priests to receive the first-fruits 
or bikkurim (x. 36), the choicest portions of the fruits of the 
soil, which here, precisely as in the priest-code, are clearly 
distinguished alike from the first-fruits and the tithe (x. 38), 
then the tithe after the manner described in the priest-code 
(x. 38-40), then the first-born (x. 37), and lastly, the portion 
of the dough (x. 38). By the tithe here we are always to 
understand the tithe of the fruits of the ground and of the 
trees. But there is one passage in the priest-code where, in 
addition to the tithe just mentioned, that of the cattle is also 
exacted (Lev. xxvii. 32,33). But it may well be presumed 
that this requirement, standing there as it does in so entirely 
isolated a fashion, did not originally form part of the code.” 
It would seem that the tithe of the cattle was actually exacted 
and paid in the time of the author of Chronicles; or possibly 
we have only to regard it as forming part of this writer’s 
conceptions of what ought to be (2 Chron. xxxi. 6). In post- 


59 See Wellhausen, Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 444; also hia 
Geschichte Israels, i. 162. 
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Biblical times the whole passage, Lev. xxvii. 30-33, has been 
understood as referring to a tithe in the sense of the one 
demanded by Deuteronomy. 

The legal prescriptions of Deuteronomy and of the priests’ 
code have not only been blended together so as to form one 
whole in a literary sense, but they would also appear to have 
been combined with each other in actual practice. Con- 
sequently we find that the law in its later developments has 
considerably augmented the already heavy imposts of the 
priest-code. With the Levites’ tithe of this code there was 
now conjoined, and simply as “a second tithe,” the one pre- 
scribed in Deuteronomy, and which was to be consumed by 
the owner himself before Jehovah. The discrepancy between 
the prescriptions of the code and those of Deuteronomy, with 
respect to the portions of the victims that were to be given to 
the priests, was now got rid of by regarding the former as 
referring exclusively to the victims offered in sacrifice, and the 
latter to such animals as were slaughtered for ordinary use. 
Of the former of these the priests, according to Lev. vii. 30-34, 
were to receive the breast and the right shoulder, while of the 
latter they were to get, according to Deut. xviii. 3, a fore-leg, 
the cheeks, and the stomach. Lastly, to all the imposts of 
the priest-code there was further added the portion of the 
fleece at the sheep-shearing as prescribed in Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 4). From this process of amalgamation there resulted 
the following list of the priests’ emoluments, which we may 
venture to regard as the one that was in force in the time 
of Christ.” 

60 Philo already gives usa synopsis in his treatise, entitled De praemiis 
sacerdotum et honoribus (Opp. ed. Mangey, ii. 232-237); comp. besides, 
Ritter’s Philo und die Halacha, 1879, pp. 114-126. Further, Josephus in 
the leading passage on the subject, Antt. iv. 4. 4, with which iii. 9. 1-4 
(sacrificial offerings) and iv 8. 22 (firstlings) may be compared. The 
Rabbinical writers, according to an artificial system of reckoning, repre- 
sent the various sources of the priests’ emoluments as having amounted to 
twenty-four in all; see Tosefta, Challa ii. 7-9 (ed. Zuckermandel) ; Jer. 


Challa iv. fin. fol. 60»; Bab. Baba kamma 110v, Chullin 1388p; Pesikta in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. pp. 1122-1128. Several of the twenty-four in 
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(I.) Of the victims the following portions fell to the priests: 
—(1) The sin-oferings in their entirety, at least as a rule, 
for only two, and that of a particular sort, were required to 
be burnt without the camp.” (2) The trespass-offerings in 
their entirety also.” In both instances it was only the fat 
that was burnt upon the altar, the flesh belonged to the 
priests. (3) Of the meat-offerings again they got by far the 
larger portion, for as a rule only a small part of it was 
reserved to burn upon the altar, while the rest fell to the 
priests.” All the sacrifices we have just mentioned were of 
very frequent occurrence, particularly the meat-offerings, which 
might not only be offered independently by themselves, but 
which also formed a necessary accompaniment to the majority 
of the animal sacrifices.“* To the same category we have 
further to refer (4) the twelve cakes of shewbread, a fresh 
supply of which was placed in the temple every week, while 


question are already enumerated in Mishna, Challa iv.9. For the Talmudic 
passages, see also Reland’s Antiquitates sacrae, ii. 4. 11, in Bernard’s edition 
of Josephus, note on Antt.iv. 4. 4, and in Havercamp’s edition, note on the 
same passage ; and for a German rendering of them, Saalschtitz, Das mosaische 
Recht, i. 351. Among modern writers the most complete and most correct 
lists comparatively speaking are given by Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, 
i. 8343-353, and Haneberg, Die religidsen Alterthiimer der Bibel, pp. 565-582. 
Authentic material also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. 1055-1129. 

61 Lev. v. 13, vi. 19, 22 f.; Num. xviii. 9,10; Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. 
Antt. iii. 9.8. Sifra to Lev. vi. 19 ff., in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. p. 
1071 ff. For the sin- and trespass-offerings generally, see Lev. iv.—vii. 
Winer’s, Realwérterb. ii. pp. 429-435. 

62 Ley. vii. 6, 7; Num. xviii. 9, 10; Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. Anitt. 
iii. 9.3; Sifra to Lev. vii. 6, 7, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xiii. 1078. 

63 Lev. ii. 3, 10, vi. 9-11, vii. 9, 10, 14, x. 12, 18; Num. xviii. 9, 10; 
Ezek. xliv. 29. Joseph. Antt. iii. 9. 4: tov 32 rosady of lepeig xpos tpoPyy 
AapBavovary, 4 ebndciony (trAciv yep cvummePuparas) } yevoutvav dprav. On 
the meat-offerings generally, see Lev. ii. the whole chapter, and vi. 7--11, 
also Winer’s Realwérterb. under the word. 

68a Tf we want to form some idea of the frequency of many of those 
sacrifices, we have only to read the laws relating to Levitical defilement and 
the mode of treating it with a view to its removal (Lev. xi.—xv.; Num. xix.). 
For example, every woman after childbirth had to offer a lamb as a burnt- 
offering and a pigeon as a sin-offering, or in the event of her being too 
poor for this, one pigeon as a burnt-offering and another as 2 sin-offering, 
Lev. xii. 1-8; Luke ii. 24. 
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that which was taken away became the property of the 
priests. All the four classes of offerings now mentioned 
were “most holy,” and as such could only be consumed in a 
holy place, i.e. within the inner court of the temple, and 
exclusively by the priests themselves (and not by their 
relations as well).® 

The regulations were not so stringent with regard to the 
two following offerings, viz. (5) the thank-offerings and (6) 
the burnt-offerings. Of the former, the D'22¥ ‘N31, i. those 
offerings which were consumed by the offerers themselves, and 
by Luther rendered “ Dankopfer,” or as it should rather be 
“Mahlopfer,” the priests received two parts of each, viz. the 
breast and the right shoulder. These might be eaten in any 
“clean place,” and therefore not within the sanctuary as in 
the previous instances, and that not by the priest alone, but 
by all who were connected with the priestly order as well, 
even by their wives and daughters.” Lastly, of the burnt- 
offerings (6), the priests received comparatively speaking least 
of all, for they were entirely consumed upon the altar. But 
even of these they got the skins at least, and, considering how 
frequently sacrifices of this sort were offered, it was certainly 
not without good reason that Philo estimated the amount of 
revenue from this source also as something very considerable.” 

84 Lev. xxiv. 5-9; for the Sifra to this as also the other Rabbinical passages, 
see Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. p. 1084 ff.; see also Joseph. Antt. iii. 10. 7; 
Matt. xii. 4; Mark ii. 26; Luke vi. 4. For the principle on which they 
were divided, see Sukka v. 7, 8 (the retiring course of service got the one 
half and the incoming one the other half). 

65 Num. xviii. 10 and the passages cited in the preceding notes; also 
Joseph. Anitt. iv. 4. 4, fin. 

66 Lev. vil. 30-34, x. 14,15. Sifra to Lev. vii. 30-84, in Ugolini’s Thes, 
vol. xiii. p. 1094 ff. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. iii. (ed. Mang. ii. 
234): wares yap ispelov xpoorétraxtas Ovo Tois lepedoww ad duvoiv didocbcs 
pecrasv, Bpaxlovec wsv tad xespos desc, dad 38 rov orHboug Soov mio». 
Joseph. Antt. iii. 9.2: 1d d8 orqdos wal cov xvneny chy desedv Trois ispevor 
wapacxovtes. On the peace-offerings generally, see Lev. iii. the whole 
chapter, vii. 11-21, 28-34. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Dankopfer.” 

67 Lev. vii. 8; the Sifra thereto in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xiii. p. 1079. 


Mishna, Sebachim xii. 2-4. Tosefta, Sebachim (or Korbanoth) xi. 7 ff. in 
Ugolini’s Thes xiii 1080 ff. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. iv. (Mang. 
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II. But considerable as the amount derived from those 
offerings no doubt was, still it formed but the smaller portion 
of the sacerdotal revenues, while for the most part it was 
only available for the officiating priests. The real bulk of the 
priests’ emoluments, on the other hand, consisted strictly 
speaking of what was derived from those dues that were paid 
independently of the sacrifices altogether, and which conse- 
quently possessed the character of a genuine tax for the 
maintenance of the priesthood. These dues were levied partly 
upon the produce of the soil and partly upon the offspring of 
the cattle, and they had to be paid partly in kind, although 
in some instances they might also be ransomed for their 
equivalent in money. The dues derived from the produce of 
the soil were of a varied character, and had to be separated 
(with a view to payment) in the following order: (1) The 
first-fruits, O33. These offerings were taken from the so- 
called “seven kinds,” 7. from the principal products of the 
soil of Palestine as enumerated in Deuteronomy (viii. 8), viz. 
wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, pomegranates, olives and honey. 
Those who lived in the vicinity of Jerusalem offered fresh 
fruits, while those living farther away brought them in a 
dried form. In going up to present their offerings the people 
went in common procession, and according to Philo and the 
Mishna it was made an occasion of merry-making. It was 
the practice for those living in the country to assemble in the 
principal towns of the districts to which they belonged and 
thence to go up to Zion in one merry company, marching to 
the music of the pipes. At the head of the procession was 
led the ox that was to form the festive offering, with its horns 
gilded and a garland of olive branches placed upon them. In 
Jerusalem the most eminent members of the priesthood came 
ii. 235): EQ’ dareos pivros nel rasta@y Choxavtamarwy, apvdnree oe Tair 
tori, Dopas wpoorarres rods Uanperotvtas rails Ovals lepeic Acc Raver, oO» 
Bpcxsicy BAD’ tv Trois peaersore roAuxphecror dapeav. Josephus, Anit. iii. 9. 1. 
Ritter’s Philo und die Halacha, p. 126. On the burnt-offerings generally, 


see Lev. i. 3-17. Winer’s Realwérterb. under the word ‘‘ Brandopfer.” 
68 On the order to be observed, see Terumoth iii. 6, 7. 
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to meet the procession as it approached the sanctuary. The 
owners of the offerings then put wreaths round the baskets 
containing the first-fruits and carried them on their shoulders 
up the temple mount as far as the court. This was done 
even by the most distinguished personages; it had been done 
even by King Agrippa himself. As soon as the procession 
entered the court the Levites welcomed it with the singing of 
the thirtieth Psalm. And now each person proceeded to 
hand his basket to the priest, and as he did so, repeated the 
confession of Deut. xxvi. 5-10, whereupon the priest took it 
and put it down beside the altar.” (2) Then came the so-called 
terwumah (FNM). This was distinct from the first-fruits, and 
in so far as the offering of these latter had always rather more 
of a symbolico-religious significance, it hardly could be said to 
have belonged to quite the same category with them. The 
terumah possessed the character of a pure payment in kind 
toward the maintenance of the priests, for Rabbinical Judaism 
understands it in the more restricted sense of the term (terumah 
in the more comprehensive sense of the word meaning every 
“heave” whatsoever, 7.e. everything paid to the sanctuary) as 
denoting the gwing of the choicest of the fruits of the ground 
and of the trees to the priests. This impost was levied not 
only upon the “ seven kinds,” but upon every species of fruit, 
and that whether the fruits of the ground or the fruit of trees, 
Here as before the most important of them were wheat, wine 
and oil. The amount to be given was not regulated by any 


69 See in general, Num. xviii. 18; Neh. x. 36; also Ex. xxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 26. To this matter Deut. xxvi. 1-11 was referred. Joseph. Antt. 
iv. 8.22. In the Mishna the entire tractate Bikkurim is devoted to the 
subject of first-fruits. Comp. especially, Bikkurim i. 3 (regarding the 
“‘geven kinds” to be offered), and iii. 1-9 (account of the festive proces- 
sion). Philo treats of this matter in his small work, De festo cophini, first 
edited by Cardinal Mai, and given in Richter’s edition of Philo’s works, 
v. 48-50; also in Tischendorf’s Philonea (1868), pp. 69-71. Of the works 
given under the literature we would specially mention, Lundius, Die alten 
jiidischen Heiligthtimer, book iii. chap. liv. Ugolini’s Thes. vol. iii. p. 1100 ff. 
Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Hrstlinge.” Saalschiitz, i.344f. Haneberg, pp. 
565-568. Gritz, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissensch. des Judenth 
1877, p. 433 ff. 
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fixed measure, weight, or number,” but was to be, on an 
average, one-fiftieth of the whole yield, the person who gave 
one-fortieth being regarded as giving liberally, while he who 
gave only one-sixtieth was considered to have given somewhat 
stingily.”” Whatever had once been set apart as a terumah 
could be lawfully made use of only by the priests.” (3) After 
the materials of the two classes of offerings we have just 
mentioned had been duly separated, the largest and most 
important item of all now fell to be deducted, viz. the tithe. 
We know, from what the Gospels tell us, with what painful 
scrupulosity the prescriptions of the law in regard to this 
matter were observed, and how common it was to pay tithe 
even of the most insignificant and worthless objects, such as 
mint, anise, and cummin (Matt. xxiii; Luke xi. 42). The 
principle laid down in the Mishna with respect to this is as 
follows: “ Everything which may be used as food and is 
cultivated and grows out of the earth is liable to tithe.” The 


70 Terumoth i. 7. 

11 Terumoth iv. 3. Comp. Jerome’s com. on Ezek. xliv. 13, 14 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, v. 565): At vero primitiva quae de frugibus offerebant, non erant 
speciali numero definita, sed offerentium arbitrio derelicta. Traditionem- 
que accepimus Hebraeorum non lege praeceptam, sed magistrorum arbitrio 
molitam: qui plurimum, quadragesimam partem dabat sacerdotibus, qui 
minimum, sexagesimam: inter quadragesimam et sexagesimam licebat 
offerre quodcumque voluissent. 

72 See in general, Num. xviii. 12; Neh. x. 38. The Rabbinical regu- 
lations in the tractate Terumoth. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. i. 
(Mang. ii. p. 233): xpoorarres nal adxd ris dAANS xrHoews drepyeabes, xed” 
ixcorny mév Anvoy olvoy, xh Exccoryy 0 eArwva citoy xo xpsbecs. ‘Omolwe O¢ 
22 trccsav Zrccsov xal dao ray cArwy caxpodpvav yuepovs xeprove (that it is the 
terumah that Philo has in view here has also been correctly assumed by 
Richter in his Philo und die Halacha). Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4: rs dé 
arapyos toy Andy incwov TH bey wevToOV TH tx Ths vhs Dvouévav xapwup 
éxiQépev. Comp. also Lundius, Die alten jiidischen Heiligthiimer, book iv. 
chap. xxxi. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘Erstlinge.” Saalschiitz, i. 346. 
Haneberg, p. 568 f. 

78 Maaseroth i. 1, For details, comp. for example JMaaseroth iv 5, 6, 
v. 8. Lightfoot, Horae hebr., note on Matt. xxiii. 23 (Opp. ii. 359). 
Wetzstein, Vov. Test., note on the same passage. On the tithing of anise 
(dvnbor, sv), see Maaseroth iv. &; on that of cummin (xJusor, fiOD). 


Demai ii. 1. 
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revenue derived from the source now in question must have been 
very large indeed. Yet the greater proportion of it was intended 
not so much for the priests as for the more subordinate class 
of sacred officials, viz. the ZLevites. It was to these latter, in 
the first instance, that the tithe had to be paid, while they 
had in turn to hand over a tithe of that again to the priests.” 
After separating this Levites’ tithe from his produce, the owner 
had to deduct another one still, the so-called second tithe. But 
this, in common with several other imposts of a similar kind, 
was made use of by the owner himself in the way of furnish- 
ing a sacrificial feast at Jerusalem ; consequently they were 
not for the benefit of the priests, and so do not fall to be 
considered here.” (4) Then the last of the offerings taken 


74 See in general, Num. xviii. 20-32; Neh. x. 38-40. Philo, De 
caritate, sec. x. (ed. Mang. ii. 391) ; De praemiis sacerdot. sec. vi. ; pro- 
bably it is also the tithe that is in view in sec. ii. init. of the same treatise. 
Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 3, 4. The Rabbinical prescriptions in Maaseroth. — 
Hottinger, De decimis Judaeorum, Lugd. Bat. 1718. Lundius, Die alten 
jiid. Heiligthiimer, book iv. chap. xxxii. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘“‘ Zehnt.” 
Saalschiitz, i. 346 f. Haneberg, pp. 573-576. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc., 1st ed. vol. xviii. 414-421. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, pp. 122- 
124. Knobel-Dillmann, Ezeget. Handbuch, note on Lev. xxvii. 30-38 
(also at the same place for the instances of a similar practice among the 
heathen). 

78 To the category of imposts that were consumed by the owner himself 
at Jerusalem belong— 

(1) The “‘ second tithe,” according to Deut. xiv. 22-26. Lev. xxvii. 30, 31 
was likewise understood in this sense. Comp. Tob. i. 7; Joseph. Antt. 
iv. 8.8. In the Mishna see the whole tractate Maaser sheni. Hottinger, 
De decimis Judaeorum, pp. 146-182 (Ezercit. vii.). Lundius, Die alten jiid. 
Heiligthiimer, iv. 33. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. “‘Zehnt.” Saalschiitz, i. 
pp. 169, 354-358. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xviii. p. 417 f. 
Those living at a distance from Jerusalem were allowed to convert the 
second tithe into money on the understanding that one-fifth of its money 
value was to be superadded to it (Lev. xxvii. 31; Maaser sheni iv. 3). 
But this money had to be spent exclusively in the purchase of such viands, 
beverages, and ointment as were necessary for the sacrificial feast at 
Jerusalem (Deut. xiv. 26; Maaser sheni ii. 1). 

(2) The tithe of the cattle. The only passage in the Pentateuch which 
requires the catile to be tithed, viz. Lev. xxvii. 32, 33, was expressly 
understood by the later legislation in the sense of the “‘ second tithe,” and 
that being the case, it follows that the cattle tithe would also be devoted 
to the furnishing of the feasts in Jerusalem. See Sebachim v. 8. Bartenora 
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from the products of the soil was the so-called challah (nbn), 
te. the offering from the kneaded dough (daapy) tod 


and Maimonides on Bechoroth ix. 1 (in Surenhusius’ edition of the Mishna, 
v. 187). At the same time, Philo would seem to include the cattle tithe 
also among the priests’ emoluments, De caritate, sec. x. (Mang. ii. 891) ; 
De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. ii. init. (where the tithe is probably meant), 
Comp. Ritter’s Philo und die Halacha, p. 122. For a fuller account of 
the matter, see Mishna, Bechoroth ix. 1-8; also Maaser sheni i. 2; She- 
kalim i. 7, iii. 1, viii. 8; Rosh hashana i. 1; Chagiga i. 4; Sebachim v. 8, 
x. 3; Manachoth ix.6; Chullin i. 7. Hottinger, De decimis Judaeorum, 
pp. 228-253 (Ezercit. x.). Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iv. chap. 
XXXViii. 

(3) The produce of trees and vines in the fourth year of their growth. 
According to Lev. xix. 23-25, the fruit of newly-planted trees (and vines) 
was not to be gathered at all during the first three years, while in the 
fourth it was to be consecrated to God, as it was not to be at the free 
disposal of the owner of it till the fifth year. In later times this was taken 
to mean that the produce of the fourth year was, like the second tithe, ta 
be consumed by the owner himself in Jerusalem. See especially, Joseph. 
Antt. iv. 8. 19: 7@ 02 rerapro tpvyarw wey 16 yevdwevow (rére yap Spiov 
tives) xok avvcyaryarv eis ray lepav rors xopeilérw, xal ody ri Dexaety Tov 
BArov xapmov mete THY Didwy svMxXoUmEevos avaAlonETH nol ET 
CpPevav xal xnpevovoay yuvescay. Comp. also Philo, De caritate, sec. xxi. 
(Mang. ii. 402). Mishna, Pea vii. 6; Maaser sheni v. 1-5; Orla through- 
out; Edujoth iv. 5. Guisius on Pea vii. 6 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, i. 68). 
Hottinger, De jure plantae quarti anni juxta praeceptum Lev. xix. 24, 
Marburg 1704. Saalschiitz, i. 168 f. 

(4) Then, in the last place, among the offerings that did not fall to the 
priests were those intended for the benefit of the poor, viz.: (a) the gleanings 
of the fields and what grew upon the edges of them when the corn was 
reaped, Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19-22. Joseph. Anit. iv. 
8.21. Philo, De caritate, sec. ix. (Mang. ii. 390). Mishna, Pea. (6) The 
so-called third tithe, or the tithe for the poor. According to the terms of the 
prescription (Deut. xiv. 28, 29, xxvi. 12) on which this tithe is based one 
should expect that, strictly speaking, the tithe for the poor would alternate 
with the second tithe. For Deuteronomy prescribes that the tithe that in 
the other two years was consumed by the owner himself before Jehovah, 
was in the third year to be assigned to the Levites and the poor. So too 
according to the Sept. version of Deut. xxvi. 12: (év r@ eres r@ tpir@) +6 
Devrepov exwWdexarov ddoeis tH Acviry xal r@ mpocnrArTe xal TO 6pQav@ nal 
7h xap¢. But it became the practice in later times to superadd the tithe 
for the poor to the second tithe every third year. See Tob. i. 7, 8. 
Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 22. Pea viii. 2-9. Demai iv. 8, 4. Maaser shent 
v. 6. Jadajim iv. 3. Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxvi. 12. Jerome’s 
commentary on Ezekiel xlv. 13, 14 (ed. Vallarsi, v. 565). Guisius’s note 
on Pea viii. 2 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna i. 70). Bernard and Havercamp’s 
editions of Josephus, notes on Antt. iv. 8. 22. Hottinger, De decimis 
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dupdparos, Rom. xi. 16). According to the Mishna, offerings 
of this sort required to be given in the case of dough that 
happened to be made from any one of the five following kinds 
of grain: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye (2). The offer- 
ing was not to be presented in the form of flour or meal, but 
required to be taken from the dough, ze. as prepared for 
making bread.” The quantity to be given was, in the case 
of private individuals, one twenty-fourth part, and, in the case 
of public bakers, one forty-eighth part of the whole piece.” 
Then there was a second leading class of regular offerings, 
viz. those derived jrom the rearing of cattle. These were of 
three different kinds: (1) The most important of them was 
that consisting of the male first-born of the cattle (that is to 
say therefore, the first-born whenever it happened to be a 
male). As far back as the earlier Jehovistic and Deuterono- 
mist legislation we find that the male first-born of the cattle 
was required to be dedicated to God, ze was to be used in 
sacrifice and for sacrificial feasts (Ex. xiiii 11-16, xxii. 
28, 29, xxxiv. 19, 20; Deut. xv. 19-23). This the priestly 
legislation has converted into an allowance to. be given to the 
priests (Ex. xiii, 1, 2; Lev. xxvii. 26, 27; Num. xviii 
15-18; Neh. x. 37). Both legislations add to this the jirst- 
born among men as well, for these two were regarded as, 


Judaeorum, pp. 182-203. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth., book iv. chap. 
xxxiv. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘Zehnt.” Leyrer in Herzog’s Real- 
Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xviii. p. 418 f. 

7 Challai. 1. There is some Ae as to the meaning of the two words 
usually rendered “oats” and “rye” yyw ndyaw and paw); especially 
with regard to hDw=cidav, mein it would certainly be more correct to 
understand the word as meaning a species of oats. 

™ Challa ii. 5. 

"8 Challa ii. 7. See in general, Num. xv. 17-21; Neh. x. 88; Ezek. 
xliv. 80. Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. 1. (Mang. ii. 233): Kearsdes yotp 
Tovs olromovouvTas dard wavros oréarcs re noel Qupawaros kprov adecpeiv 
arapyny sis leptav xpiow. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4: rovs re wérrovrac tov 
Giroy nal dpromowvuévoug tav wenmatav avrols tive xopnysiv. Mishna 
tractate, Challa. Sifra to Num. xv. 17 ff. in Ugolini’s 7 hesaurus, vol. xiii, 
p. 1108 ff. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iv. chap. xxxix. Saal- 
schiitz, i. 347. Haneberg, pp. 571-573. Ritter’s Philo und die Halacha, 
p. 118. 
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properly speaking, belonging to God, and consequently they 
required to be ransomed. Further, as a distinction had to be 
made between clean and unclean cattle, we accordingly have 
the following more specific regulations with respect to the 
first-born :” (a) the first-born of the cattle that were clean and 
suitable for sacrificial purposes, 4c. oxen, sheep and goats, 
were to be given in natura. If they were free from blemish 
they were to be treated as sacrifices, ze. the blood was to be 
sprinkled upon the altar and the fat consumed in the altar 
fires.” The flesh could be eaten by all who were connected 
with the order of the priests, even by their wives, and that in 
any part of Jerusalem (Num. xviii, 17, 18; Neh. x. 37; 
Ex. xxii. 29, xxxiv. 19; Deut. xv. 19, 20).” But if, on 
the other hand, the animals had any blemish about them, 
they belonged no less to the priests, only they were to be 
treated as unconsecrated food (Deut. xv. 21-23).” (6) The 
first-born of wnelean animals above all, according to Philo, those 
of the horse, the ass, and the camel—and here too as in every 
other instance only the male ones—were to be ransomed by 
the payment of a certain sum of money fixed by the priest 
with a fifth part added (Num. xviii. 15; Neh. x. 37; Lev. 
xxvii. 27). An ass was to be exchanged for a sheep (Ex. 
xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20). According to Josephus, the ransom 
would appear to have been effected by the payment of a 
fixed sum of one shekel and a half for each beast. (¢c) The 
first-born of man, 1. the first child that happened to be a male, 


79 Subsequent practice amalgamated the Jehovistic and Deuteronomic 
enactments with those of the priest-code, and made the latter the standard 
by which to interpret them. 

80 Consequently the Mishna characterizes the first-born also as ‘‘ holy,” 
but only in the second degree, ovdp Dv Ip, like passa and the cattle tithe, 
Sebachim v. 8. 

81 In the passage in Deuteronomy the “thou” of xv. 20 has been under- 
stood as though it were addressed to the priests and not (as was the original 
intention of the passage) to the Israelites. 

83 Accordingly, in cases of this sort the flesh might be sold by the priests 
even to persons who did not belong to their own order and eaten by them ; 
see Bartenora’s note on Bechoroth v. 1 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, v. 169). 
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required to be “ransomed” as soon as it was a month old by 
the payment of five shekels (Num. xviii. 15, 16; comp. Num. 
iii, 44 ff.; Neh. x. 37; Ex. xiii, 13, xxii, 28, xxxiv. 20). 
It was not necessary that the boy should be presented at the 
temple on the occasion of his being ransomed, as has been 
supposed, for the most part on the strength of Luke ii. 22.” 
As is expressly stated in the passages just referred to, the 
shekels in question were to be those of the Tyrian standard.” 
This tax was imposed upon poor and rich alike.™ 

(2.) Of all the flesh that was slaughtered generally the priests 
were to receive three portions, viz. the shoulder, the two 


88 See, on the other hand, Léw, Die Lebensalter in der jiidischen Literatur 
(1875), p. 110 ff. 

84 Bechoroth viii. 7. A shekel of the Phoenician (=the early Hebrew) 
standard amounted to somewhere about 2 marks 62 pfennige of German 
money (Hultsch, Giriechische und rémische Metrologie, 2nd ed. p. 420), 
and consequently five shekels would be equivalent to about 13 marks. 
There can be no question that, by the ‘“‘ ransoming,” the older legislation 
(Ex. xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20) does not mean a buying back for money, but 
an exchanging for an animal that could be used as a sacrifice. 

85 See in general, Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. i. (Mang. ii. 288) . 
Tplrov torl yipes ra wpurérone cipevixnd xl ravre trav xeponiay boc mpds 
Sanpeoles nel xpiosw cvOpowav. Taira yap xenrever dsacdi(docbos roils lepawpeevoss 
evbpamros. Bow wév nal rpoBerarvxal alyay wired rad exyove, pooxous 
noth xprods neel xipeceppouc, eared) xecbocpa xcel mpog edwodiy xeel xpoc bvoles 
éori te noel vevdeiotas Avrpa O¢ xararibever trav drArov trav val dvev 
nal xaunrayv ral Tov wapamrAncion wy wElouvTas THY deiav. "Eo: dé 
nol ratre waranty. .... Thy 08 trav wpwroréxav viav xobiépuoty, 
as Urép Tov ponte yousis Téxvav unre Téxve yovtwy dialevyvuodes, Tipcdres 
Thy dwrepyny apyupiy pute, mpootazas isov sicQépe noel xévnre nal waov- 
stov. Comp. also De caritate, sec. x. (ed. Mang. ii. 891). Joseph. Anit. 
iv. 4.4: ray crerpaerddav 08 ray cic rads Ovoles vevomesopevav TO yevunbev 7 pw- 
tov, dy apoev , naradvoa: wepaoxeiv trois lepevow, Bote adrods reevoind 
avreiabes ev rn bene woas* rav 0 ob vevomionéevan ioblew wap abrois xara 
ros warplous wdmous Tods Oeowdras Tay Tinropeevav GixAov nol Heesov adrois 
ebveeDiperv, vOpaarov O¢ wparordxov xéyre ofxaovs. Mishna tractate Bechoroth. 
Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligthitmer, book iii. chap. xliv. Winer’s Real- 
wérterb., art. “‘ Erstgeburt.” Saalschiitz, i. 348 f. Haneberg, pp. 569-571. 
Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palistinischen Exegese, etc., 1851, p. 98 f. 
(on the Sept. rendering of Ex. xiii. 18 and xxxiv. 20). Ritter, Philo, 
pp. 118-122 (the most exhaustive and accurate of any). Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget. Handbuch, note on Ex. xiii. 1,2. Low, Die Lebensalter in der jiid. 
Literatur, 1875, pp. 110-118, 390-392 (specially treating of the first-born 
in the case of man). 
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cheeks, and the stomach. This is the sense in which Deut. 
Xvili, 3 was understood, and was therefore taken as referring, 
not to animals offered in sacrifice, but to those slaughtered for 
ordinary use. According to the later interpretation of it, this 
prescription was also regarded as applying exclusively to such 
animals as were suitable for sacrifices, viz. oxen, sheep and 
goats.” 

(3.) Again, a portion of the proceeds of the sheep-shearing 
had to be given to the priests, only in those cases however 
in which a person owned more than one sheep—according to 
the school of Shammai, when he owned two, according to 
Hillel’s school, on the other hand, not unless he owned five. 
This offering was said to amount to five Jewish (=ten 
Galilaean) sela.” 

- III. Besides the regular offerings, there also fell to the 
priests a considerable number of an wregular and extra. 
ordinary character. To this category belonged, fundamentally 
at least, a large number of sacrifices offered on an almost 
endless variety of occasions (see p. 195 f. above); but besides 


86 See in general, besides Deut. xviii. 3, Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, 
sec. iii. (Mang. ii. 235): Azo 08 ray tw rod Bapod bvomevan evence xnpewParylas 
rpla mpoortraxres T@ lepet dfd0cb«:, Bpaxlova nel orayove xal To xerov- 
peevoy Avvorpov. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4.4: elves b¢ need coig nar’ olxov dvovaty, 
edaxles Evexe ris avrav, drAAe for) Opnoxelecs, avayuny xopeilew rois lepedosv 
Gvvorpov te xl xervvsov nol tov deFsdv Bpaxsova tov bywaroc, On 
the meaning of x¢avvioyv (not the breast, but the cheek), see notes on this 
passage in Bernard and Havercamp’s editions of Josephus. Mishna 
tractate Chullin x. and the corresponding Gemara, fol. 180 ff. Sifra to 
Deut, xviii. 3 in Ugolini, vol. xiii. 1113-1115 (here too, as in Josephus, the 
right foreleg or shoulder). Jerome, Epist. lxiv. ad Fabiolam, chap. ii. 
(Vallarsi, i. 355): Caeterum et alia tria, exceptis primitiis hostiarum et de 
privato et de macello publico, ubi non religio sed victus necessitas est, sacer- 
dotibus membra tribuuntur, brachium, maxilla et venter. Bernard and 
Havercamp’s editions of Josephus, notes on Antt. iv. 4.4. Saalschiitz, i. 
p. 850. Haneberg, p.576f. Ocehler in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xii. 
p. 181f. Knobel’s note on Deut. xviii. 3. Ritter’s Philo, p. 124f. Well- 
hausen, i. p. 158. 

87 See in general, Deut. xviii. 4. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4.4: elvas 0¢ axap- 
yas wbrois nel ris tov rpoharay xovpes. Mishna, Chullin xi. 1, 2. 
Sifra to Deut. xviii, 4, in Ugolini, vol. xiii. p. 1113. Philo, De caritate, see. 
x. (Mangey, ii. 891), erroneously includes this offering among the tithes, 
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these they also received the following offerings: (1) The 
consecration vows, or votive offerings. These might be of a 
very varied character. One could dedicate oneself or some 
other person to the sanctuary (to the Lord). In such cases it 
was usual to pay a certain sum of money by way of ransom, 
viz. fifty shekels for a man and thirty fora woman. But one 
could also dedicate animals, houses, or lands to the sanctuary. 
If the animals happened to be such as could be offered in 
sacrifice, then they had to be given in natura. But in the 
case of unclean animals and in that of houses and lands, a 
money ransom could be paid as before, though on certain 
conditions specified in the law.” (2) A special form of con- 
secration vow called the ban, ie something irredeemably 
devoted to the sanctuary. Whenever anything was devoted 
to the sanctuary in this form (as something banned, 07M) it 
fell to it, ~e. to the priests 7 natura, whether it were in. the 
shape of a person, cattle, or lands.” (3) Lastly, in those 
cases in which any one had appropriated or otherwise unlaw- 
fully got possession of anything, and in which it was no 
longer possible to restore the property to its rightful owner, a 
certain indemnity had to be paid, and this also fell to the 
priests.” With regard to the two things last mentioned, the 


88 See in general, Lev. xxvii. ; Deut. xxiii, 22-24. Joseph. Antt. iv. 4. 4; 
Matt. xv. 5; Mark vii. 11. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligthiimer, book iii. 
chap. xlv. Saalschiitz, Das mosaische Recht, i. 150-153, 358-367. Winer’s 
Real-wérterb. art. ‘‘Gelubde.” Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. 
iv. pp. 788-790 (art. ‘‘Gelubde bei den Hebraern”). Knobel-Dillmann, 
Exeget. Handbuch, notes on Lev. xxvii. Haneberg, Die religidsen Alter- 
thiimer der Bibel, pp. 370-376. Lightfoot, Horae hebr., note on Matt. xv. 5 
(Opp. ed. Roterodamens. ii. p. 832 f.). Edzard, Tractatus Talmudicus, 
Aboda sara 1710, p. 294 ff. Schoettgen, Horae hebr., Wolf’s Curae phil. 
in Nov. Test., and Wetzstein’s Nov. Test., the notes of the three last- 
mentioned writers on Matt. xv. 5; see in general the expositors on Matt. 
xv. 5 and Mark vii. 11; also ‘Saat auf Hoffnung,” edited by Delitzsch for 
year 1875, pp. 37-40. On the validity of vows in the case of women, see 
Num. xxx.; Mishna tractate Nedarim. 

® See Lev. xxvii. 28; Num. xviii. 14; Ezek. xliv. 29. Saalschiitz, i. 
368-373. Winer'’s Realwérterb., art. “Bann.” Lev. xxvii. 29 is not appli- 
cable here. See Knobel-Dillmann’s note on this latter passage. 

90 Num. v. 5-8. 
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law distinctly states that they were to belong to the priests 
personally, whereas the votive offering, on the other hand, 
would appear to have been devoted as a rule to purposes 
connected with the services of the sanctuary generally.” At 
the same time Josephus distinctly affirms that the ransom of 
fifty or of thirty shekels to be paid in those cases in which 
any one had devoted him or herself to God formed part of 
the priests’ emoluments.” Further, the Rabbinical theologians 
hold that, besides the cherem and the indemnity offering, 
“the inherited field,” consecrated as a votive offering (Lev. 
xXvii. 16-21), was also to be included among the twenty- 
four different kinds of offerings that fell to the priests.” 

To what extent all the offerings to which we have referred 
were contributed by the Jews of the dispersion as well it is no 
longer possible to say with any degree of certainty in regard 
lo any one of them in particular.* In any case a large 


91 Shekalim iv. 6-8: ‘‘When any one consecrates his possessions 
(D339). - - and there happen to be cattle amongst them suitable for 
sacrifice, whether males or females, then, according to Rabbi Eliesar, they 
are to be sold, the males for burnt-offerings and the females for festive 
offerings, to those who may be requiring them for such purposes, while the 
money with the rest of the property was to be given to the treasury for the 
support of the temple (nan p12). Rabbi Josua says: The males are 


sacrificed as burnt-offerings, and the females are sold to such as happen to 
be requiring festive offerings, while, with the money realized from the sale, 
burnt-offerings are purchased and offered; the residue of the property goes 
to the treasury for the maintenance of the sanctuary. ... If any one 
consecrates his possessions, and there happen to be things amongst them 
suitable for the altar, such as wine, oil, birds, then, according to Rabbi 
Eliesar, these are to be sold to those who are requiring offerings of this 
sort, while the money thus realized is to be spent in procuring burnt- 
offerings ; the residue of the property goes to the treasury for the support 
of the temple.” 

® Joseph. Antt, iv. 4. 4. 

%8 Comp. the Rabbinical passages quoted in note 60, above. 

%4 For material bearing upon this, see Challa iv. 7, 11; Jadajim iv. 3; 
Chullin x. 1 (the three portions allotted to the priests at the slaughtering of 
an animal to be given beyond Palestine as well). Philo, De monarchia, ii. 3 
(Mang. ii, 224). Legat. ad Cajum, sec. xxiii. 40 (Mang. ii. pp. 568 f., 592). 
Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 2-7, xviii. 9. 1. The passages from Philo and 
Josephus refer mainly, of course, to the didrachma tax, but not to that 
alone; see Anét. xviii. 9. 1: 6 re Bi0paxmov . . . nal dwdce drre 
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number of them was paid by those of the dispersion as well, 
while the amount derived from all those sources was of so 
handsome a character that the priests always had a comfort- 
able provision. As little are we any longer in a position 
always to form anything like a distinct conception of the 
mode in which those offerings were paid. Many of them, such 
as the challa and the three portions to be given on the 
occasion of slaughtering an animal, were of such a nature that 
they did not admit of being kept long. Consequently to 
carry these and such as these to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
presenting them there would be simply impossible. At any 
rate, in all those places in which there happened to be priests, 
they were given to them directly.” But so far as it was 
at all practicable, the administration of the offerings was 
centralized in Jerusalem. Thither they were conveyed and 
handed over to those appointed to receive them, and from 
thence again they were distributed among the priests.” 

This central administration on the part of the priests 
extended to the tithe as well, which in point of fact was 
delivered, not to the Levites, but to the priests, in whose hands 
the further disposal of it was then left.” 


dvadnuwera. Hottinger, De decimis Judaeorum, p. 100 ff. (Ezercit. v.). 
Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutik (1851), p. 98 f. 

95 It is said in Terumoth ii. 4 with reference to the terumah : ‘* Wherever 
there happens to be a priest, there the terumah of the choicest portions is paid 
to him ; but where there is no priest a terumah is to be paid of something 
that will keep.” According to Challa iv. 8, 9, the Challa, things banned, 
the first-born, the ransom for first-born sons, the ransom for the first-born 
of the ass, the shoulder, the cheeks and the stomach (on the occasion of 
killing an animal for ordinary use), the portion of the fleece at the sheep- 
shearing, and others, could be given to any priest no matter where. Hence 
it was that the terumah, for example, and the tithe, and the first-born 
continued to be exacted even after the destruction of the temple, Bikkurim 
ii. 83; Shekalim viii. 8. 

96 See especially, 2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19; Neh. xii. 44, xiii. 5; Malachi 
iii. 10. Philo, De praemiis, see. iv. (Mang. ii. 235 f.): “Yarep 32 rod pendévee 
ray diddvrav dvesdiew trois Ane Bavovor, mercer tas dmwapyads cic to lepdy 
vopelCcabces, mporepov, elt’ évbevde rods lepeic An mBcvery. 

97 Comp. Joseph. Vita, xii. 15; Antt. xx. 8. 8, 9.2. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
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Nor were those priestly gifts made use of merely by the 
priests themselves, but the privilege of participating in the 
enjoyment of them was extended to those connected with them as 
well, The only things that had to be partaken of exclusively 
by priests were those known as “most holy” (see p. 236, 
above). All the others might be enjoyed by the whole of the 
members of a priest’s household—his wife, his daughters and 
his slaves, with the exception however of hired workmen and 
daughters married to other than priests. But, in every 
instance, only those were at liberty to participate who were in 
a condition of Levitical purity.* With regard to the priests 
no distinction was made, on this occasion, between those duly 
qualified to officiate and those debarred from doing so in 
consequence of some physical defect or infirmity. These 
latter might be allowed, when the division to which they 
belonged happened to be serving, to go even the length of 
participating in the “ most holy ” things themselves.” 

All the offerings to which we have hitherto been referring 
only went to form the personal emoluments of the priests. 
From these are now further to be distinguished those imposts 
which were directly intended to defray the expenses connected 
with public worship. The most important of them was the 
Volkes Jisrael, ii. 138 ff. Delitzsch, Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1877, p. 448 f. 
Wellhausen, i. 171 f. Ritter’s Philo und die Halacha, p. 123 f. In the 
time of Nehemiah the tithe was paid to the Levites precisely in accordance 
with what is prescribed in the priest-code, while these in turn handed 
over only a tenth of the tithe to the temple treasury ; at the same time the 
two things were done under the supervision of the priests (Neh. x. 38, 39). 
The Mishna would appear to proceed on the assumption that the correct 
thing was for the priests and the Levites to receive their respective shares 
directly from the hands of the person paying the tithe (Maaser sheni 
v. 6). 

% Lev. xxii. 1-16. Philo, De monarchia, lib. ii. secs. xiii.-xv. (ed. 
Mangey, ii. pp. 230-238). Joseph. Antt. iv. 4.4: wevrav 08 ray trois iepedor 
TEeAoveEvay nosvavely Oseroete xeel rods oinéras noel Ouyartpas nol yuveines, eo 
Tay vmip duaprnuaray ériPepomevov Ovorav? radras yap iv TO lep@ movos 
dewovacw of kpicves rav kepiav avdnucpdv. Terumoth vi. 2, vii. 2. Sifra to 
Lev. xxii. 10 ff., in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xiii. p. 1102 ff. 


9 Ley. xxi, 22. Philo, De monarchia, ii. 18. Joseph. Anitt. iii. 12. 2; 
Bell. Jud. v. 7. Sebachim xii. 1; Menachoth xiii. 10, fin. 
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half-shekel or didrachma-tax.” There was no tax of this 
description anterior to the exile, for down to that period it 
had been the practice for the kings to provide the public 
sacrifices at their own expense (Ezek. xlv. 17 ff., xlvi. 13-15, 
according to the Septuagint). It was in existence however 
as early as the days of Nehemiah, although at that time it 
amounted only to a third of a shekel (Neh. x. 33, 34). 
The raising of it to half a shekel cannot have taken place till 
subsequent to Nehemiah’s time. Consequently, the passage 
in the Pentateuch (Ex. xxx. 11-16), in which the half- 
shekel tax is prescribed, must be regarded as a later modifi- 
cation of the terms of the priest-code, which moreover is 
probable for yet other reasons.” The actual payment of this 
tax in the time of Christ is placed beyond a doubt by the 
unquestionable testimony of various authorities.” Then 
again it was one that had to be paid by every male Israelite 
of twenty years of age or upwards, no matter whether he were 
rich or poor,” and that, in common with all sacred tribute, in 
money of the early Hebrew or Tyrian (Phoenician) standard." 


100 Comp. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Abgaben.” Saalschiitz, i. pp. 291- 
298. Wieseler’s Chronologische Synopse, p. 264 ff. Id., Beitrdge zur 
richtigen Wiirdigung der Evangelien, p. 108 ff. Huschke, Ueber den Census 
und die Steuer-verfassung der friiheren rémischen Kaiserzeit (1847), pp. 202- 
208. Keim, Geschichte Jesu, ii. 599 ff. Notes of Meyer and other expositors 
on Matt. xvii. 24. 

101 See Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 412. The passage 
in Exodus itself speaks only of one special instance in which the tax was 
paid, viz. on the occasion of the numbering of the people in the time of 
Moses (Num. i.). But there cannot be a doubt that this was indirectly 
intended to furnish a legal basis on which to found the exaction of the 
regular half-shekel tax. It is also in this sense that the passage has been 
understood so early as by the author of the Chronicles (2 Chron. xxiv. 
4-10). 

10? Matt. xvii. 24; Joseph. Antd. xviii. 9.1; Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6. Mishna 
tractate Shekalim. 

108 Ex. xxx. 14, 15. Philo, De monarchia, ii. 3 (Mang. ii. 224) : Tpooré- 
raxtas yop va may eros drapxiy eloDips &70 cixocastovs epeautvouc. 

104 Tosefta, Kethuboth xii. fin.: ‘‘ Wherever money is mentioned in the 
law, it is Syrian money (my 5\D3) thatis meant. The specimens of Hebrew 
shekels that have been preserved are found really to correspond with money 
of the Phoenician standard. A half-shekel therefore is equal to two 
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The time for payment was the month Adar (somewhere 
about the month of March) ;’” while the mode of procedure 
on that occasion was to have the whole of the contributions 
payable by one community gathered together and then sent 
on to Jerusalem, there to be duly paid over in name of that 
community. This tax was spent mainly in defraying the 
expense of the daily burnt-offering, and of all the sacrifices 
generally that had to be offered in the name of the people, as 
well as for other objects of a public character.” After the 
destruction of Jerusalem the didrachma had for a long time 
to be paid toward the support of the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus in Rome. It is true that in the reign of Nerva the 
calumua fisci Judaicti was put an end to, but the tax itself 
was not repealed.’ 

Over and above the half-shekel tax, and as forming a 
matter of regular tribute for the temple, there was, above all, 
the furnishing of so much wood every year as fuel for the altar 


Tyrian drachmae, or to something like 1 mark 31 pfennige of German 
money. Oomp. p. 244, above. In the time of Christ it was only the 
Roman standard that was in force in Palestine (1 denarius =1 Attic 
drachma, both of these being somewhat heavier than the Tyrian drachma). 
Consequently, in’ paying the sacred tribute it was very often necessary to 
have recourse to the exchangers. 

105 Shekalim i. 1, 3. 

106 Shekalim ii. 1. Comp. Matt. xvii. 24. 

107 Neh. x. 33, 84. Shekalim iv. 1-3. 

108 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 6.6. Dio Cass. Ixvi.7. Comp. Sueton. Domi- 
tian, 12: Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est. 

109 We have evidence of the first-mentioned fact in the shape of a coin 
belonging to the reign of Nerva with the words “fisci Judaici calumnia 
sublata” inscribed upon it (Madden’s History of Jewish Coinage, p. 199). 
This cannot be taken as alluding to the repeal of the tax itself, but merely 
to the fact that it was no longer to be imposed in a form so offensive to 
the Jews, and therefore, of course, that it was no longer to go towards the 
support of heathen worship. We find that the tax itself was still being 
paid subsequent to the period here in question; comp. Appian. Syr. 1., and 
especially Origen’s Epist. ad African. sec. xiv. (ed. Lommatzsch, xvii. 44) : 
nal vov yotv “Papatav Buotrcvovtav, xab “lovdaiav ro didpaxmov adroig 
reaovvtway. The Rabbinical writers again have decided that the payment of 
the half-shekel tax ceagee to be binding when the temple ceases to exist 
(Shekalim viii. 8). 
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of burnt-offering.”® As early as the time of Nehemiah it was 
ordained that the priests, the Levites and the people were at 
certain periods of the year to furnish the necessary supply of 
wood for the altar, all of them according to the houses of their 
fathers, their turn being decided by lot (Neh. x. 34, xiii. 31). 
At a later period the “ wood offering ” took place, for the most 
part, on the 15th of the month Ab, a day which, for this very 
reason, came to: acquire a certain festive character.” How- 
ever, at this same period wood was also furnished by certain 
families on other days besides the one just mentioned.” 


110 Qn this see Herzfeld’s Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, ii. 144 £. Gritz, 
Geschichte der Juden, 3rd ed. iii. pp. 612 (note 1) and 668 (note 14). Deren- 
bourg’s Histoire de la Palestine, p. 109, note 2. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. 
fir Bibel und Talmud, part ii. p. 881 f., art. ‘‘ Opferholzspende.” 

111 Megillath Taanith, sec. xi. (in Derenbourg, pp. 448, 445). Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ti. 17. 6: rijs rev ZvrcQoplav soprijs ovons, ty n wa&osy Eos Vany re 
bag wpooPépev. Seeing that in Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 7, Josephus designates 
the day following the delivery of the wood as the fifteenth of lot-casting 
(=Ab), it would follow from this that the delivery took place on the four- 
teenth of Ab. But, according to the Rabbinical sources, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the fifteenth of Ab was the principal day ; see Megillath 
Taanith, sec. xi.; Mishna, Taanith iv. 5, iv. 8; in general also, Taanith iv. 4; 
Megilla i. 3; Jer. Taanith 68>, 69°; Megilla 70c; Bab. Taanith 28.-318. 

112 Mishna, Taanith iv. 5: ‘‘The dates fixed for the furnishing of the 
wood on the part of the priests and the people were the following nine 
days :— 

1. On the first of Nisan it was furnished by the family of Arach of the 

tribe of Judah (comp. Ezra ii. 5 ; Neh. vii. 10). 
2. On the twentieth of Tammus by the family of David of the tribe of 
Judah (comp. Ezra viii. 2). 
8. On the fifth of Ab by the family of Paréosh of the tribe of Judah 
(comp. Ezra ii. 8, viii. 3, x. 25; Neh. iii. 25, vii. 8, x. 15). 
4. On the seventh of Ab by the family of Jonadab the Rechabite (comp. 
2 Kings x. 15, 23; Jer. xxxv. 8; 1 Chron. ii. 55). 
5. On the tenth of Ab by the family of Sénaa of the tribe of Benjamin 
(comp. Ezra ii. 85; Neh. iii. 3, vii. 38). 
6. On the fifteenth of Ab by the family of Sattu of the tribe of Judah 
(comp. Ezra ii. 8, x. 27 ; Neh. vii. 18, x. 15). 
On this same day by The priests. 
The Levites. 
Those of unknown descent. 
The Bené Gonbé Eli and the Bené Koz é Kezi‘oth. 
7. On the twentieth of Ab by the family of Pachath-Moab of the tribe of 
Judah (comp. Ezra ii. 6, viii. 4, x. 80; Neh. iii. 11, vii. 11, x. 15). 
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Every species of wood was allowable except that of the olive 
and the vine.’ 

Then, in the last place, freewill offerings formed a copious 
source of wealth for the temple. We have already stated that 
probably the largest share of the vows did not fall to the priests 
personally, but was used to defray the expenses incurred in 
connection with the services of the sanctuary (see p. 247, 
above). But however this might be, that was certainly the 
case with regard to those vows that were formed for some 
particular purpose, as well as those other voluntary gifts which 
did not assume exactly the character of a vow."* Very often 
objects were presented that could be turned to account either 
in connection with the services of the temple or in the way 
of ornamenting it.’ For example, to mention just a single 
instance, one could present so much gold in the shape of a few 
leaves, or grapes, or clusters of grapes, with a view to the enlarge- 
ment of the golden vine that was placed over the entrance to 
the temple ;"* the wealthy Alabarch Alexander of Alexandria 
provided the gold and silver with which the gates of the 
court were covered ;”” nor was it uncommon for distinguished 
Gentiles to present gifts to the temple (on this see close of 
present paragraph). As a rule, however, the gifts were 
bestowed in the shape of money, and then even the poor 
widow's mite was not unwelcome (Mark xii. 41-44; Luke 
xxi 1-4). In the treasury of the temple thirteen trumpet- 
shaped boxes were erected, and into these the money was 
dropped that was intended for the various purposes connected 
with the religious services. No fewer than six of those boxes 

8. On the twentieth of Elul by the family of Adin of the tribe of Judah 

(comp. Ezra ii. 15, viii. 6 ; Neh. vii. 20, x. 17). 

9. On the first of Tebeth by the family of Paréosh for the second time.” 

U8 Tamid ii. 3. Otherwise, according to the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxi. 
(in Ewald’s Jahrb. der. bibl. Wissensch. iii. 19). Testam. xii. Patriarch. 
Levi, chap. ix. 

114 That at least a formal distinction was made between vows (0°73) and 
Sreewill offerings (m)279) may be seen from Megilla i. 6. 


115 See in general, Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 13. 6; Mishna, Joma iii. 10. 
116 Middoth iii. 8, fin. UT Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. 8. 
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were for the reception of “ voluntary gifts” pure and simple, 
without the object for which they were intended being further 
specified ; and the whole of these latter were expended, at 
least so the Mishna affirms, in the purchase of burnt-offerings 
(just because it was supposed that in these most benefit 
would, so to speak, accrue to God).’* 


III. THE VARIOUS FUNCTIONS OF THE PRIESTHOOD. 


As the priests were so numerous, their emoluments so 
plentiful, and their functions so varied, it was necessary that 
there should also be an extensive apportioning among them 
of the different departments of the service. As we have 
already pointed out in a previous section, the whole priest- 
hood was divided into twenty-four families, each of which 
formed a distinct body, with presidents and elders at its head. 
But apart from this social organization of the entire order, 
there was further, the organism of the special functions con- 
nected with the multifarious services of the sanctuary. Of 
those special offices there were two that (at least during the 
last century of the temple’s existence, to which period the 
following account is to be understood as applying) were 
conspicuous above all the others, and to these we will here 
assign the foremost place. 

1. The head of the whole priesthood was the supreme, or as 
we usually designate him, the high priest, 13 jn3, dpxvepevs.9 
The characteristic feature about the position of this distin- 
guished functionary was the combining in one and the same 
person of both a civil and a sacred dignity. Not only was he 


118 Shekalim vi. 5, 6. 

119 Comp. on this functionary, Winer’s Realwérterb. under word. Oehler’s 
art. “ Hoherpriester,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl. (1st ed. vol. vi. pp. 198-206, 
2nd ed. vi. pp. 237-245, revised by Delitzsch), and the literature quoted in 
both those works ; also Graf’s art. “‘ Priester,” in Schenkel’s Bibellez. Well- 
hausen’s Gesch. Israels, i. pp. 158-156. Riebm, Handwérterd. des bibl. Alter: 
tums, under word. 
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the supreme religious functionary, the one to whom alone 
pertained the privilege of performing certain acts of worship 
of the highest religious significance, such as, above all, the 
offering of the sacrifice on the great day of atonement, but 
he was also, at the same time, the supreme civil head of the 
people, the supreme head of the State, in so far, that is, as the 
State was not under the sway of foreign rulers. In the days 
of national independence the hereditary Asmonaean high 
priests were priests and kings at one and the same time; 
while, at a later period again, the high priests were, at least 
the presidents of the Sanhedrim, and even in all political 
matters, the supreme representatives of the people in their 
relations with the Romans (for details, see § 23. IV., 
above). As was to be expected, considering the distinguished 
social position which he held, the high priest did not 
officiate except on festival occasions. He was, in fact, legally 
bound to do so only on the great day of atonement, when he 
was called upon to offer before the Lord the great sin-offering 
of the people (Lev. xvi.); though, according to later usage, he 
was further required to offer the daily sacrifice during the 
week immediately preceding the great day of atonement.” 
Otherwise he was left perfectly free to sacrifice only when 
he felt disposed to do so.” According to the testirony of 
Josephus, he officiated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on 
the occasion of the new moons or other festivals in the course 
of the year.” We must beware of confounding with the 
sacrifices just mentioned, and which he offered as representing 
the people and in their name, the daily meat-offering which 
he required to offer purely on his own account (Lev. vi. 12-16). 
But on those latter occasions it was not so much required that 
he himself should officiate (which he seldom did) as that he 

120 Joma i. 2. 121 Joma i. 2; Tamid vii. 3. 

122 Bell. Jud. v. 5. 7: 602 dpysepeds cevnes wev ody airoic, AA’ obx cbel, Toeks 
D EBdopecor neck vougenvicess noel sf rhs EoprH WeTplos Y Wavyyupls Wevonieos &yo- 
jeévn O¢ grove. It further appears that the high-priestly functions had been 


actually discharged by the Asmonaean princes. See Joseph. Antt. xiii. 
10. 8 (John Hyrcanus), xiii. 13. 5 (Alexander Jannaeus). 
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should defray the cost of the offerings.“ The somewhat 
unique character of the high priest’s position found further 
expression in the special purity and holiness that were 
expected of him (see pp. 211, 214, above), as well as in the 
gorgeous official attire which he wore when exercising his 
sacred functions.“ Only at that part of the service on the 
great day of atonement at which he entered the holy of holies, 
he wore a simple white dress, which however was made of 
the most expensive Pelusian and Indian linen (or cotton ?).™ 


183 Joseph. Antt. iii. 10.7. For a fuller treatment of the matter, see 
chap. iv. below. 

124 The Biblical and post-Biblical sources dwell with peculiar delight upon 
the splendour of this attire. See Ex. xxviil. and xxix. ; Sirach xlv. 6-13, 
1.5 ff. Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv, i. 271. 21-272. 9 (in 
Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2.118). Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 11-14 (ed. Mang, 
ii. 151-155) ; De monarchia, ii. 5, 6 (ed. Mang. ii. 225-227). Joseph. Antt. 
iii. 7. 4-7, and Bell. Jud. v. 5.7. Mishna, Joma vii. 5. Jerome’s Epist. ad 
Fabiolam, chap. x.-xviii. (ed. Vallarsi, i.360-366). Among the literature given 
at the head of this section we would specially refer the reader to Joh. Braun, 
Vestitus sacerdotum Hebraeorum, Amst. 1680. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth 
book iii. chap. iv.-viii. ened. Dav. Carpzov, De pontificum Hebraeorum- 
vestitu sacro (in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xii., ibid. in vols. xii. and xiii., and other 
monographs besides). Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xiii. pp. 163-434. Bihr’s Sym- 
bolik des mos. Cult. ii. 61-165. Leyrer’s art. “ Kleider, heilige bei den 
Hebriern,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. vii. 714-722, and the litera- 
ture quoted there. Haneberg, Die relig. Alterthiimer der Bibel, pp. 584-555. 
De Saulcy, Revue archéologique, new series, vol. xx. 1869, pp. 91-115. 
Likewise the literature of the subject of the high priest quoted in note 119. 
In the library of the University of Giessen there is a very learned work in 
manuscript by Martinus Mauritii, entitled De re vestiaria Hebraeorum, 1685 
(Cod. Gissens. 5938-595). During the Roman period a serious political dis- 
pute arose about the custody of the high priest’s dress, see Joseph. Antt. xv. 
11. 4, xviii. 4. 3, xx. 1. 1, 2; further Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1872, pp. 627-630. 
At the conquest of Jerusalem this splendid attire fell into the hands of the 
Romans (Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 8. 3). 

125 Ley. xvi. 4. Mishna, Joma iii. 7 (on the materials here referred to, 
comp. note 215, below). Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5.7: roevrny péev ovv ray 
tabinree [ovx] ePépes tov arrov xpovov, Arrorepay 0 avert Bovey dwdre [de] 
sictos elg ro d&dvrov. The words within brackets are here to be deleted. 
The high priest wore the linen dress (335 92) only when performing 
those parts of the service that had special reference to the great day of — 
atonement. When performing the others however, he wore his more 
gorgeous dress (Int 432) on the great day of atonement as well as on any 
other occasion. For further particulars on this point, see Joma iii. 4. 6, 
vii. 1. 3,4; comp. besides, Joseph. Antt. 4.3 (when the Romans had the 
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2. Next to the high priest in point of rank came the #30 
or }30, Aramaic }3D, regarding whose functions the conceptions 
of the Rabbinical authorities are anything but clear. They 
seem to think that he was simply the representative of the 
high priest, and that his chief function was to act as the 
substitute of this latter, should he happen to be disqualified 
for taking part in the worship in consequence of Levitical 
defilement ; and this view has also continued to be the prevail- 
ing one among Christian scholars down to the present day.’ 
But it is undoubtedly erroneous. Among all the passages in 
the Mishna in which the }}p is mentioned there is not one 
that throws any further light whatever upon his official 
position. All they can be said to tell us is that he stood next 
to the high priest m point of rank. When the high priest 
drew the lot, in the case of the two he-goats, on the great day 
of atonement, the jp stood at his right hand, while the presi- 
dent of the division or course that happened to be serving 
(ax ma wen) was at his left." Again, when he had occasion 
to read a portion from the Scriptures, the president of the 
synagogue handed the roll to the }1p, who in turn passed it to 
the high priest.’* Also when he happened to offer the daily 
sacrifice, the j:> was still found at his side.” From all this 
however we are not at liberty to infer that the segan (I 


dress in their custody they allowed the Jews to have the use of it rpsoly 
foptais ixcorov trovs xual xara thy vnorelay, i.e. on the great day of 
atonement). 

126 See in general, Buxtorf’s Lex. Chald. under word }3p. Selden, De 
successione in pontificatum Ebraeorum, ii. 1. Lightfoot, Ministerium templi, 
vy. 1 (Opp. i. 687 £.). Sheringam on Joma iii. 9 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, 
ii, 223). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 98 f. Vitringa, Obser- 
vationes sacrae (1723), lib. vi. cap. xxiii. pp. 517-531. Blossius, 1711, 
Overkampf, 1739 (both quoted by Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2. 165). 
Quandt, De pontificis maximi suffraganeo (in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xii. pp. 
963-1028). Oehler’s art. “‘ Hoherpriester,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. 
vi. 204. Haneberg, Die relig. Alterth. der Bibel, p. 558 f. Levy, Chald. 
Wéortb. under word pip. Idem, Neuhebr. Worterb. under same word. On 
the p93D in the Old Testament, consult Gesenius’ Thesaurus, under word. 

127 Joma iii. 9, iv. 1. 128 Joma vii. 1; Sota vii. 7-8. 

129 Tamid vii. 3. 
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preter this Aramaic form because we are unable to say for 
certain what the Hebrew form of the singular was) was 
intended to act as the high priest’s substitute on those 
occasions on which he was prevented from officiating himself. 
Such an inference would be decidedly wrong. For what the 
Mishna says with regard to this matter of the substitute is 
rather to this effect: “Seven days before the great day of 
atonement it is customary to appoint some other priest (jn 
amy) to be ready to take the place of the high priest in the 
event of any accident happening to the latter calculated to 
interrupt the service.”*® This would surely have been 
extremely superfluous if there had been a permanent official 
whose duty it was to act as the high priest’s representative or 
substitute. It appears to me that we need have no difficulty 
in arriving at a true and distinct conception as to what was 
the real position of the segan, if we will only take due note 
of the way in which the term O21 is rendered in the Septua- 
gint. For we find that there it is almost invariably repre- 
sented by otpatnyol.” Consequently, the jp can have been 
no other than the otpatyyds Tod iepod, the captain of the temple, 
whom we find frequently mentioned in the Greek sources, 
both in Josephus and the New Testament. To this func- 
tionary was entrusted the chief superintendence of the 
arrangements for preserving order in and around the temple. 
And so when we consider the very important nature of this 

180 Joma i. 1. 

181 So Jer. li, 28, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6,12, 23; Ezra ix. 2 (Vulgate 
omits it); Neh. ii. 16, iv. 8, xii. 40, xiii. 11; Dan. iii. 2, 27, vii 8. Ina 
very few instances we have dpyovrec, Isa. xli. 25; Neh. iv. 13, v. 7, vii. 5; 
and, on one solitary occasion, cerpee:, Dan. ii. 48, 

182 Acts iv. 1: 6 orparnyds rod iepod. Similarly Acts v. 24, 26. Josephus, 
Antt. xx. 6. 2: "Avavicev rev dpxsepia xl rov orparnyov “Avavov. Bell, 
Jud. vi. 5.3: of rod iepod Qurcnes pyyethav ro otpatny®@ Antt. xx. 9. 3: 
TOY ypapporiea trovotpatnyovvrTos "EacaCapov. Bell, Jud. ii. 17. 2: 
"EasaCopos vids ’Avavion rod céoxseptwc, veevies Opuotratos, orpatnyay 
tore. It is quite possible that, in several of the last-mentioned passages, 
instead of its being the chief orparnyds that was meant, it was rather one of 


the subordinate ozparnyoi who were also among the temple officials, as will 
be pointed out immediately. 
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office, we can quite easily understand how the priest who had 
the honour to hold it should have been regarded as second 
only to the high priest himself. 

Besides the segan or otpatyyos in the singular, we also 
meet with the plural form oD or otparnyot. When the 
festive processions of the country people went up to Jerusalem 
with the first-fruits, it was usual for the foremost among the 
priests to go out to meet them, namely the NinB and 03D and 
oan. The two first of those categories, the nin and 
the 0°33D, correspond to the of dpytepeis cal otpatnyot of Luke 
xxii. 4, 52.* What we are to understand by the dpysepels 
has been already pointed out at p. 201 ff. above. But the 
DID Or oTpaTnyot are in any case, so far as the nature of 
their office is concerned, of the same order as the yD or 
otpatnyos, only holding a somewhat lower rank, and therefore 
captains of the temple police as much as, though subordinate 
to, the chief ozparnyos.* 

In the lists of the priests that are given in several passages 
in the Talmud those who rank next to the high priest and the 
segan are the presidents of the courses of service, those at the 
head of the twenty-four leading divisions (4oyon ww) being 
mentioned first, and those at the head of the sub-divisions 
(ax na wx) coming next.” The functions of those presidents 
had however no immediate reference to the worship, but to 
the priesthood as a corporate body, in which aspect we 


183 Bikkurim iii. 3, 

134 The ning and 21D are also frequently conjoined in this way in the 
Old Testament (Jer. li. 23, 28, 57; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23). In such cases 
the Septuagint rendering is, as arule, qyepedves (or qryovpeevos) xael orparnryol, 
in one instance (Jer. li. 57) it is &pyoures xeel otparnyol. Consequently in 
the passage quoted from the Mishna, viz. Bikkurim iii. 3, as above, in 
which it is priests that are in question, the Nim can scarcely be other than 
the dpysepeis, for the zpyovres among the priests are simply the cépxsepeis. 
This is corroborated by the form of expression made use of by Luke. 

1844 Possibly the D957 yD, R. Chananiah, so frequently mentioned in the 
Mishna, was a 33D of this sort. On this personage, see § 25. IV. 

185 See especially, Tosefta Horajoth, fin. (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 476); 

_Jer. Horajoth 48>, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. p. 870. 
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have already had occasion to speak of them at p. 220f. The 
sacred functions, properly so called, which still fall to be 
mentioned here besides those of the high priest and the segan, 
are those that related partly to the administration of the 
possessions and stores belonging to the sanctuary, partly to the 
superintendence of the temple police, and partly to the religious 
services themselves. All that we know with respect to those 
three categories is substantially as follows.’ 

I. A very important function was that of the administra- 
tion of the vast amount of property belonging to the temple. 
The store-chambers of the sanctuary were filled with posses- 
sions of multifarious kinds piled in masses one upon another. 
First there were the wtensils employed in the sacrificial 
worship, which of themselves represented a handsome sum, 
and consisting of a whole host of gold and silver basins, cups, 
pots and articles of a like kind used for such purposes as 
catching up and sprinkling the blood, for offering the frank- 
incense and the meat- and drink-offerings, etc.” Again there 
were large quantities of curtains, and priests’ garments, and of 
the materials required for making them.’* And there were, 
in particular, vast collections of natural products, viz.: flour 
and oil for the meat-offerings, wine for the drink-offerings, 
fragrant substances with which to make the frankincense, and 
in addition to these things, the offerings contributed for the 
benefit of the priests.” But, above all, there were also the 


136 Comp. Lightfoot, Ministerium templi, cap. v. and vii. Herzfeld’s 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, i. 387-424. Haneberg, Die relig. Alterth. p. 
555 ff. Graf in Merx’ Archiv, i. 226-232. Also in general the literature 
of the subject of the Levites as quoted in note 48 above. 

187 See in general, Ezra i. 9-11, viii. 26, 27; 1 Mace. i. 21-23 ; Joseph. 
Anit. xiv. 4. 4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 6, v. 18. 6, vi. 5. 2, vi. 8.3; Joma iii. 10, 
iv.4. According to Tamid iii. 4, ninety-three gold and silver utensils were 
required for the daily service ; while, according to Chagiga iii. 8, three sets 
of each were kept. For a few particulars, see Ex. xxv. 29, 38, xxvii. 3, 
xxxvii. 16, 23, xxxviii. 3; Num. iv. 7, 9, 14. 

138 Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 2, vi. 8. 3. 

189 Neh. xii. 44, xiii. 5, 9,12; 1 Chron. ix. 20; Bell. Jud. v. 18, 6, vi 
8.3; Anit. xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 6. 
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large sums of money that were deposited in the store-houses of 
the temple, and which were of such a colossal character that 
they not unfrequently tempted greedy foreign potentates to 
plunder them, and yet it would appear that they were always 
speedily replaced.” Then, in the last place, there fall to 
be added to the heaps of money stored in the temple the 
various sums deposited there by private individuals; for it 
was quite common to lodge such deposits in the temple from 
a feeling that the sacredness of the place afforded the best 
possible guarantee for their security.’ All the money and 
the various articles of value were kept in separate reposi- 
tories (yafopvAd«ia) in the inner court of the temple, and 
not only did they require to be constantly watched, but in 
consequence of the receiving on the one hand and giving out 
on the other that were continually going on, it was necessary 
that they should be under careful administration.” 

The treasurers, to whom the administration in question was 
entrusted, were called yafodtAaxes in Greek’ and O21 in 


140 Attempt to plunder by Heliodorus (2 Mace. iii.) ;- by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 21-23). Pompey leaves the treasury intact (Antt. 
xiv. 4.4; Bell. Jud. i. 7. 6); Crassus plunders it (Anét. xiv. 7. 1; Bell. 
Jud. i. 8. 8, carrying off 2000 talents) ; so also Sabinus, after the death of 
Herod (Antt. xvii. 10. 2, jin.; Bell. Jud. ii. 3. 3,’ fin.) ; Pilate (Antt. xviii. 
3.2; Bell. Jud. ii. 9.4); Florus (Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 6). Comp. besides, on 
the icpo; Oncevpés in general, Matt. xxvii. 6; Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. 1; 
Antt. xx. 9. 7. 

141 2 Mace. iii. 10-12, 15. Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 5.2. This was often 
done in the case of heathen temples as well. See in general, Winer’s 
Realwérierb., art. ‘‘ Hinterlage.” Grimm, Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokryphen, 
note on 2 Mace. iii. 10. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii. 
(1878) p. 210. Hermann and Blumner, Lehrb. der griechischen Privatalter- 
thiimer (1882), p. 456 f. 

14 On the yalopuadxie, see especially, Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 2, fin., vi. 5. 
2; Antt. xix. 6.1; Neh. xii. 44, xiii, 5, 9, 12,13. By the yalopuacxsov 
mentioned in the New Testament we are not to understand a treasure 
chamber but a treasury box (Mark xii. 41, 43; Luke xii. 1; probably also 
John viii. 20). According to Shekalim vi. 5, there were in the temple 
thirteen money chests made in the form of trumpets. 

148 Antt. xv. 11. 4, xviii. 4. 3 (the yaovaaxes had the custody of the 
high priest’s dress). Antt, xx. 8.11: "Iopctnarov rov cipyseptce wool “EAnieev 
rev yaloQva axe (sent on an embassy to Rome). Bell. Jud. vi. 8. 8: 
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Hebrew.* Nor were the functions of those officials confined 
merely to the money in the temple, but extended to the 
administration of all the possessions generally, that fell under 
any of the categories just mentioned. They had the custody 
of the sacred utensils,’ the veils, and the priests’ garments; ® 
they took charge of the flour for the meat-offerings and of the 
wine for the drink-offerings;*” it was their duty to take 
delivery of things consecrated (or things presented to the 
temple), or to return them again on the ransom being duly 
paid ; “* and they also purchased wood’ and gathered in the 
half-shekel tax.” Of course among the treasurers too there 
were once more gradations of rank. According to the state- 
ments of the Old Testament, it would seem as though the 
whole of those offices had been in the hands of the Levites.™ 
This may have been actually the case so far as the more 
subordinate duties were concerned, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that the more important ones were in the hands of 
the priests. The fact is there is mention in Josephus of a 
particular occasion on which the yafopvAa€ (perhaps the chief 
one of his class) is put immediately on a level with the high 
priest, from his being regarded as one of the most distinguished 
of the temple officials.“” We also find that elsewhere the 
oar are reckoned among the higher functionaries of the 


6 yaloPvaws tov lepov Divies (surrenders the priests’ garments to the 
Romans). Comp. also Antt. xiv. 7. 1: 6 trav dnowvpav QUAKE lepeds, 
"Enea Capos vome .. . wewtotevmtvos Thy TaY xerareTacudTaY TOU veo 
Quacxyv (in the time of Crassus). 

144 Pea i. 6, fin., ii. 8, fin., iv. 8 ; Challa iii. 3-4; Bikkurim iii, 8 ; Shekalim 
ii. 1, v. 2, 6; Menachoth viii. 2, 7; Meila iii. 8. The term occurs in the 
Old Testament likewise, Ezra i. 8, vii. 21. Comp. further, Levy, Chald. 
Worterb. under word. Idem, Neuhebr. Worterb. under word. : 

145 Shekalim v. 6; 1 Chron. ix. 28. 

M6 Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7.1, xv. 11.4; xviii. 4.3; Bell. Jud. vi. 8. 3. 

147 Menachoth viii. 2, 7 

148 Pea i. 6, jin., ii. 8, fin., iv. 8; Challa iti. 3-4. 

149 Meila iii. 8. 150 Shekalim ii. 1. 

151 | Chron. ix. 28, 29, xxvi. 20-28; 2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19, The predi- 
lection of the author of Chronicles for the Levites is well known. Yet in 
Neh. xiii. 13 itis a priest that is found at the head of the treasurers. 

162 Antt, xx. 8.11; see note 143, above. 
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temple.” When the Mishna affirms that there must have been 
at least three 5313 in the temple, it is certain that it can have 
had in view only the head treasurers and not the entire staff of 
officials that were required for the administration of the treasury. 

It is probable that, under the category of treasury 
officials, we should also include the amarkelin (pba 1px), 
who are mentioned once in the Mishna without any hint 
whatever being given as to the nature of their functions,” 
the consequence being that the Rabbinical writers indulge 
merely in empty conjectures on the point, conjectures based, 
to some extent, upon trivial etymological conceits.“* The 
term itself is of Persian origin, and means a “member of the 
chamber of accounts, or an accountant.” Consequently in 
the Targum of Jonathan we find that in 2 Kings xii. 10 and 
xxii. 4, for example, the term sSowex is substituted for the 
Hebrew expression 27 "¥, “keepers of the threshold,” by 
whom the priestly treasurers are meant. We have a term 
in every way identical with the one now in question in the 
Armenian expression hamarakar, which in like manner 
denotes an official having charge of the accounts (a chief 


183 Bikkurim iii. 3 (see p. 259, above); also in the lists of the various 
ranks of the priests given in Tosefta, Horajoth, jin. (see note 135), the 
n’na1) take precedence of the ordinary priests, while these latter again rank 
higher than the Levites. In a certain Rabbinical lamentation over the 
degeneracy of the high priests, the nat) are put immediately on a level 
with them precisely as in Josephus (‘‘ They are high priests and their sons 
are poor}, and their sons-in-law pos1px.” Tosefta, Menachoth, fin.; Bab. 
Pesachim 57%. Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 232, note). 

154 Shekalim v. 2. 155 Shekalim v. 2. 

156 In the Tosefta, Shekalim ii. 15 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 177), it is 
affirmed that they kept the seven keys of the seven gates of the court (see 
also Gratz, Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 441). But this is a pure conjecture 
founded upon a statement in the Mishna to the effect that there must have 
been at least seven amarkelin. An attempt is made to explain the term 
etymologically by supposing it to be derived either from b5 4 (lord of all), 
or 55 ")N (he who speaks all, i.e. he who is entitled to order everything). 
See in general, Levy’s Chald. Worterb. s.v. Idem, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. 
base and $3rp. 

187 Perles, Etymologische Studien (1871), p. 106. Comp. Néldeke, 
Géttinger gel. Anzeigen (1871), 149. Idem, Literar. Centralbl. 1875, p. 876. 
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treasurer). It is true no doubt that our term also occurs 
elsewhere in the Targums in the more comprehensive sense of 
chiefs or heads generally.” But seeing that, as a rule, the 
priestly pboiox are mentioned along with the pian,” we may 
venture to regard it as certain that they also belonged to the 
same category as the treasurers. It is possible that they were 
among the subordinate officials of this department ;*" but 
perhaps the distinction between the gisbarim and the amar- 
kelin was something like this, that while to the former was 
assigned the duty of receiving and taking charge of the various 
treasures, the latter, on the other hand, were entrusted with 
the task of distributing among the priests the gifts and 
offerings that were intended for them.” Besides the two 
classes just mentioned, the Jerusalem Talmud mentions yet a 


third, viz. the pp»inp (kaPoAuxoé), of whom however the Mishna 
knows nothing whatever.’® 


II. For the duties connected with the police department, 


158 Prud’homme (Journal Asiatique, 16th series, vol. vii. 1866, p. 115) 
renders it by comptable ou caissier chef. Comp. also Levy in Geiger’s Jiid. 
Zeitschrift, v. 1867, p. 214 f. Lagarde, Armenische Studien (Abhandlungen 
der Gottinger Gesellsch. der Wissench. vol. xxii. 1877), No. 1216. 

189 Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., and Levy, Chald. Wérterb. under word. 

160 Besides Shekalim v. 2, so also in the list of the ranks of the priests, 
Tosefta Horajoth, fin., and in the lamentation of Tosefta Menachoth, fin. 
(see note 153, above). 

161 Tt is true that, in the list of the grades of the priests Tosefta Horajoth, 
fin., the roan rank higher than the posh. But this can hardly be correct. 
See, on the other hand, Shekalim v.2; Tosefta Menachoth, fin. In Bikkurim 
iii. 8, the pata are included among the prominent members of the priest- 
hood, while the pooION again are not mentioned at all. 

162 In Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxi. 11-19) those officials whose duty it 
was to receive the gifts for the priests are plainly distinguished from those 
who were called upon to distribute them. And now we find it stated in the 
Mishna, Shekalim v. 2, that ‘‘it is usual to appoint not fewer than three 
gisbarim, and not fewer than seven amarkelim.” If with this we compare 
what is said about the gathering in and distributing of the money for the 
poor (Pea viii. 7: ‘Two take charge of the collecting and three of the 
distributing of it”), it is not unnatural to suppose that the gisbarim and 
the amarkelim would stand to each other precisely in the same relation as 
that in which the collectors of the money for the poor stood to the distri- 
butors of it. 

163 Jer, Shekalim v. fol. 49°. 
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for which a very large staff of officials was required, it was 
mostly Levites that were employed. In early times indeed, 
and down even to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the “ gate- 
keepers ” (OMY) did not belong as yet to the order of the 
Levites, but were of a somewhat lower rank; it was the 
author of the Chronicles who was the first to include these 
officials also among the number of the Levites (see p. 224, 
above). In the inner court the duty of keeping watch and 
ward was discharged by the priests themselves. The author 
of the Chronicles, and subsequently Philo and the Mishna, 
have furnished us with several details regarding the organiza- 
tion of the department now in question. We learn from 
the first-mentioned authority that there were twenty-four 
wards in all, under four chiefs or captains, and that they were 
posted on the east, west, north and south sides of the temple 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 12-18, also ix. 17, 24-27). The statements 
of this writer are to be understood as applying to the temple 
of Zerubbabel. But the area of the temple esplanade, or the 
so-called outer court, was afterwards very much enlarged, 
especially by Herod, so that it now formed a large quadrangle, 
its longer side being that which extended from north to south. 
Within this large square again there was an oblong quad- 
rangular space enclosed by strong walls, the longer side, in 
this instance, running from west to east; this was the so- 
called inner court, or “the court” in the strict sense of the 
word. This court was approached by a flight of steps, and at 
the foot of this stair was a railing within which no Gentile 
was allowed to pass. Any Gentile who ventured to pass this 
boundary and set foot within the inner court was punished 
with death ; and the Roman authorities respected the scruples 
of the Jews in regard to this matter to such an extent that 
they sanctioned the execution of this sentence even in those 


164 See in general, Opitii Commentarius de custodia templi nocturna 
(Ugolini’s Thes. vol. ix. pp. 979-1076). Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 590 f. 
Kneucker’s art. ‘“ Tempelpolizei,” in Schenkel’s Brbellez. vol. v. p 
484 ff, 
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cases in which Roman citizens had been the offenders.” To 
this railing notices were attached at certain distances from 
each other, with the prohibition and the penalty for infringing 
it inscribed upon them in Greek and Latin.“ According to 
Philo, there were keepers in his day not only at the entrances 
to the inner court, but likewise at the gates of the outer one as 
well, one of their principal duties being to see that the pro- 
hibition in question was rigidly complied with. In addition 
to these there were watchmen patrolling all round by night 
and by day to make sure that nothing of an unseemly 
character was going on anywhere.” According to the Mishna, 
there were twenty-one points at which the Levites kept watch 
(at night), and three at which the priests did so. The Leviti- 
cal keepers were stationed partly at the gates and the corners 
of the outer court (inside of it), and partly at the gates and 
corners of the inner court (outside of it), while the priestly 
guards again had charge of the inner court.’* It was usual 


165 See in general, Joseph. Anit. xv. 11.5; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 2, vi. 2. 4; 
Apion. ii. 8. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 31 (ed. Mang. ii. 577). Mishna, 
Middoth ii. 3; Kelimi. 8. It was in consequence of an alleged violation 
of this prohibition on the part of the Apostle Paul, by taking Trophimus 
into the inner court, that the popular tumult arose that led to the apostle’s 
being arrested (Acts xxi. 28). For the judicial proceedings in such cases, 
comp. further p. 188, above. 

166 One of those inscriptions was discovered and published in the year 
1871 by Clermont-Ganneau. For an account of it, see Clermont-Ganneau, 
Revue archéologique, new series, Vol. xxiii. 1872, pp. 214-234, 290-296, 
pl.x. Derenbourg, Journal asiatique, 6th series, vol. xx. 1872, pp. 178-195. 
Piper, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1376, p. 51 f. The inscription runs thus :— 

MHOENA AAAOTENH EISIIO 
PEYEZOAI ENTOS TOY IIE 

PI TO IEPON TPY®AKTOY KAI 
TIEPIBOAPY OS A AN AH 
®OH EAYTQOI AITIOS ES 

TAI AIA TO EXAKOAOY 

©EIN OANATON. 

167 Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. vi. (ed. Mang. ii. 236): Today of peep 
él Ovpass Wpuvrcs weep’ evraic rais claddosg rvAwpol of 08 eiaw xara Td 7 povetow 
Urép TOU 4H Tevet Gv Ov Bkpesc ExduTae A dnovtae exiBavees’ of D8 ey HUKAW TEpLVO- 
orovary, ev potper SiaxAnpwocmsvor vinta wool yecpay, Ncspo@Uraxes xal vunror 
Quarcnes. 

468 Middoth i. 1; Tamid i. 1. 
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for a captain of the temple to go round at night to see that 
the guards were not sleeping at their posts." This captain 
was known under the designation of 37 77 WN. Besides 
this official, there is also occasional mention of an 7°37 wx!” 
Now, seeing that the Mishna knows of no other designation 
for the whole space around the temple—even in cases where 
it is to be distinguished from the inner court—but the 
expression 139 75," we are accordingly to understand by the 
man 17 ws, a captain who had charge of the outer court, and 
by the man ws, on the other hand, the one who had the 
surveillance of the temple itself. For the 2 cannot possibly 
have been intended to refer to Fort Antonia, seeing that this 
latter was under the charge of a Roman dpovpapyos,’” but only 
to the temple itself. The two kinds of officials now men- 
tioned would therefore be identical with the orp or otpatryot 
to whom we have already had occasion to refer. 

It was also part of the watchmen’s duty to open and close 
the whole of the gates of the courts, all of which were shut 
during the night; and accordingly there was also an officer 
appointed whose special duty it was to superintend “the 
shutting of the gates.”’* According to Josephus, the services 
of two hundred men were required every time the gates 
were shut,”° and the heavy brazen gate in the east of the 
court took twenty men itself. Then as for the gate of the 
temple, we are told that when it was opened, so loud was the 
creaking, that it could be heard as far away as Jericho.” The 
keys of the gates of the court were kept by the elders of the 
particular division of priests whose turn it was to be on watch 
duty within the court for the time being.”® When the 


169 Widdoth i. 2. 170 Orla ii. 12. 

171 For example, Bikkurim iii. 4; Pesachim v. 5-10; Shekalim vii. 2-3. 
Sanhedrin xi. 2. 

172 Joseph. Antt. xv. 11. 4, xviii. 4. 3. 

178 So also 1 Chron. xxix.1, 19. Pesachim iii. 8, vii. 8 ; Sebachim xii. 5; 
Tamidi. 1-; Middothi. 9; Para iii. 1. 

174 Shekalim v. 1. 175 Contra Apion. ii. 9. 

176 Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 3. 177 Tamid iii. 8. 

178 Middoth i. 8-9; Tamid i. 1. 
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divisions were changed, the one that retired handed them over 
to the one that came in to take its place.” The morning 
sacrifice, as we know, required to be offered at daybreak, and 
that being the case the gates would of course have to be open 
some little time before; while at the Passover season they 
were open even so early as midnight. 

III. It is true the acts of worship properly so called, 1.e. the 
offering of the sacrifices with all the accompanying ceremonial, 
devolved as a whole upon the entire priesthood, who were 
divided into twenty-four courses, each of which conducted the 
worship by turns, and that for a week at a time (on this see 
next paragraph). Yet even here special stated officials were also 
necessary for certain particular functions. We get some idea 
of the multifarious nature of those functions from a passage in 
the Mishna in which are enumerated, though in a very con- 
fused and unsystematic order, the names of those persons who 
at a particular period (evidently in the closing years of the 
temple’s existence) happened to fill the most important 
offices in connection with the worship of the sanctuary. 
From that passage it will be seen that there was, for example, 


179 Contra Apion. ii. 8. 

180 Antt. xviii. 2. 2, Also, in the time of Pentecost, the priests who 
were to officiate entered the court as early as during the night. Bell. Jud. 
vi. 5. 3. Comp. further, Joma i. 8. 

181 Shekalim vy. 1: “The following are the officials who held appoint- 
ments in the sanctuary : (1) Jochanan the son of Pinchas had charge of the 
seals; (2) Achiah of the drink-offerings ; (3) Matthiah the son of Samuel 
of the lots; (4) Petachiah of the money for the purchase of birds for sacri- 
fice ; (5) Ben Achiah of the healing of the priests suffering from abdominal 
disorders; (6) Nechoniah was master of the wells; (7) Gebini a herald; 
(8) Ben Gabar a chief door-shutter; (9) Ben Bebai had charge of the 
scourging (? }*pp, the meaning of which is uncertain) ; (10) Ben Arsa kept 
the warning cymbal; (11) Hygros, son of Levi, was conductor of the 
psalmody ; (12) the family of Garmu had the charge of the preparing of 
the shewbread ; (13) the family of Abtinas that of the preparation of the 
frankincense; (14) Eleasar had the renewing (or the custody?) of the 
veils; (15) Pinchas that of the garments.” As elucidating the whole 
passage, comp. the Rabbinical commentaries in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 
p. 192; and especially, Herzfeld’s Gesch. des Volkes Jisracl, i. p. 405 ff. ; also 
Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums, i. p. 151 f. 
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a special official “over the lots” (No. 3), on whom devolved 
the duty of superintending the daily casting of the lots for 
determining the particular parts of the service that were to 
be apportioned to the various officiating priests" Then there 
was another functionary who was “over the seals” (No. 1), 
and another again “over the drink-offerings” (No. 2). For, 
with a view to simplifying matters, an arrangement had been 
adopted according to which “seals” or tokens were issued 
corresponding to the various kinds of drink-offerings, on 
presenting which people could get the particular drink-offering 
indicated upon them. The mode of proceeding was first of 
all to purchase a token from the official who was “over the 
seals,” then to hand this to the one who was “ over the drink- 
offerings,” who in return would give to the person tendering 
it the amount of drink-offering requisite for the particular 
occasion for which it was wanted.’ There was a similar 
arrangement for the convenience of those who wished to be 
promptly supplied with birds for sacrificial purposes. All 
that was necessary was to drop the money into a box, where- 
upon it became the duty of the official who was “over the 
winged sacrifices” (No. 4) duly to purchase with it, as speedily 
as possible, the requisite offerings.* Many of the offerings 
were of such a nature that they required a certain amount of 
skill to prepare them properly, a skill which belonged by 
inheritance to particular families. Accordingly the family of 
Garmu (No. 12) had charge of the preparing of the shew- 
bread, that of Abtinas (No. 13) had the preparing of the 
frankincense. Then again the chief charge of the psalmody 

182 Qn the casting of the lots here in question, see Joma ii. 2-4; Tamid 
i, 2, iii. 1, v. 2. The Matthiah, a son of Samuel, who is mentioned as having 
had charge of the lots, is also mentioned in Joma iii. 1, Tamid iii. 2, where 
he is introduced as vouching for the existence of certain practices in the 
temple. 

188 Shekalim v. 8-5. 

184 The money was dropped into one of the thirteen trumpet-shaped 
boxes that stood in the temple ; see note 142, above. 


185 In Jomaiii. 11, both families are censured for having allowed strangers 
to meddle with their art. There was a chamber in the inner court that was 
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was entrusted to an official specially appointed for the pur- 
pose (No. 11). There was another whose duty it was to 
sound a cymbal (byby) by way of letting the Levites know 
when to commence the music (No. 10)."” There were besides 
a temple physician (No. 5), a master of the wells (No. 6), a 
herald (No. 7), whose voice was so powerful that it could be 
heard as far away as Jericho.” Then further, as the veils in 
the temple required to be frequently renewed,” there was an 
official appointed to see to the making of them, and to take 
charge of the store in which they were kept (No. 14). And 
lastly, there was an official whose special duty it was to take 
charge of the priests’ garments (No. 15).’” 

A very numerous class of functionaries connected with 
the worship of the sanctuary was that of the sacred musicians, 
whose duty it was to accompany the offering of the “daily 
burnt-offering ” and the other solemn services with singing and 
playing upon stringed instruments,” and who were called in 
Hebrew O° (frequently so in Ezra and Nehemiah), and 
in Greek, yradrr@dol, tepordrtar, tuvedol, KiGapiotai te Kab 


named p9O3N nD after the family of Abtinas (Joma i. 5; Tamidi.1; 
Middoth i. 1). In addition, comp. in general, 1 Chron. ix. 30-32, xxiii. 29. 

186 On this official, comp. further, Joma iii. 11. 

187 Comp. Tamid vii. 3. 188 Tamid iii. 8. 189 Shekalim viii. 5. 

190 For the priests’ official garments were kept in the court (Ezek. xlii. 14). 
The master of the wardrobe, Pinchas, is likewise mentioned in Middoth i. 4 ; 
Joseph. Bell Jud. vi. 8.3. Whether his duty was simply to take charge of 
the garments, or whether he had also, when necessary, to provide new ones, 
is not quite clear. 

301 On these officials and the temple music generally, compare, in addition 
to the literature quoted in notes 43 and 136, Gesenius, Thesaurus, pp. 698, 
844, 1167. Winer’s Realwérterb., art. *‘ Musik” and ‘‘ Musikalische Instru- 
mente.” Leyrer’s art. ‘‘ Musik bei den Hebraern,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl. 
(1st ed. vol. x. pp. 123-135; 2nd ed. vol. x. pp. 387-398). Wetzstein 
in Delitazsch’s Commentar zu Jesaja, 2nd ed. pp. 702-704. Riehm’s Hand- 
worterb, des bibl. Altertums, pp. 1028-1045 (with numerous illustrations). 
Gratz, Die Tempelpsalmen (Monatsschr. 1878, pp. 217-222). Idem, Die 
musikalischen Instrumente im jerusalemischen Tempel wnd der musikalische 
Chor der Leviten (Monatsschr. 1881, pp. 241-259). Lagarde, Erkldrung 
hebriischer Worter (Abhandlungen der Géttinger Gesellsch. der Wissensch. vol. 
xxvi. 1880), pp. 13-27. Stainer, The Music of the Bible, London (without 
a date, 1879?); with 100 illustrations. | 
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ipvebdoi."” They formed a separate and exclusive order, to 
which none were admitted but those descended from a par- 
ticular tamily, and down even to the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah they were distinguished from the Levites, although 
at a subsequent period they were included amongst them 
(see above, p. 225 f,)."° They were divided into three 
families, those of Heman, Asaph and Ethan or Jeduthun 
(1 Chron. vi. 16-32, xv. 16-19, xxv. the entire chapter; 
2 Chron. v. 12),’%* and the whole were sub-divided again into 
twenty-four courses of service (1 Chron. xxv.). The principal 
part of their duty was to sing, playing on an instrument 
being regarded merely in the light of an accompaniment to 
the singing. The musical instruments made use of for this 
purpose were chiefly the three following :*’—(1) The cymbal 
(Bn>yN, xvpPara), an instrument played by striking the one 
plate upon the other, and resembling the warning cymbal 
4y5y), with which the signal was given for commencing the 
singing.’ As the dual form already serves to indicate, this 


192 Yaarydo! or, according to another reading, Yarauwdo, Sir. xlvii. 9, 
118. sepopeares, Joseph. Antt. xii. 3. 3, fin. ; duvpdol, Anti. xx. 9. 6; 
xibecpioroi re xeel yuvpdol, Bell. Jud. ii. 15.4. From this latter passage we 
must beware of inferring that the players on the instruments and the 
singers represent separate categories. For the truth is, both alike 
come wera trav opyavev. ‘‘Those who play on the stringed instrument 
and sing,” are consequently the same persons. Comp. 1 Chron. xv. 16, 
sw S59 own, also 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. 

198 Tn the Mishna too, the musicians are uniformly described as ‘‘ Levites ” 
(ob), Bikkurim iii. 4; Sukka v.43; Rosh hashana iv. 4; Arachin ii. 6; 
Tamid vii. 3-4. 

194 Qn the ingenious way in which those families of the musicians are 
traced back to Levi, see Graf in Merx’ Archiv, i. p. 231 f. Only one of 
those families is mentioned among the exiles that returned with Zerub- 
babel, viz. that of Asaph, Ezra ii. 41; Neh. vii. 44. 

195 See Neh. xii. 27; 1 Chron. xiii, 8, xv. 16-22, xv. 28, xvi. 5; 
2 Chron. v. 12, xxix. 25; 1 Mace. iv. 54, xiii. 51. Joseph. Antt. vii. 12. 3. 
Sukka v. 4; Arachin ii. 3-6 ; Middoth ii. 6. 

196 Comp. p. 221, above. In the leading passage on the musical instru- 
ments, viz. Arachin ii. 3-6, pynbyp are not mentioned at all, but merely 
the byby. Consequently one is tempted to assume that both are identically 
the same. But still the different terms undoubtedly denote different 
instruments, 
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instrument consisted of two large shallow plates made of 
brass,” which, when struck the one upon the other, emitted 
a loud sound. Of a somewhat more musical and harmonious 
character were (2) the 222, vaBra, Luther: “ psalter,” and (3) 
the 1133, «vipa, Luther: “ Harfe.” Both were stringed instru- 
ments, the vdPda, according to Josephus, having twelve and 
the xwvdpa ten strings.°* The vara was played with the 
hand, whereas, according to the same authority just referred 
to, the «wtpa was played with the plectrum (in the earlier 
Biblical times the 7433 was also played with the hand). A 
good deal has no doubt been written in which the nature of 
those instruments is fully discussed, but still no certain result 
has been arrived at. According to the Mishna, the number 
of nvda3 employed in the temple choir was never fewer than 
two and never more than six, whereas with regard to the 
ninia3, there required to be nine of them at the very least, and 
their number might be multiplied ad libitum?” From all 
this one might venture to infer that the 33 was the chief, 
the leading instrument, while the 532 was rather intended to 
serve as an accompaniment to it. Besides the three instru- 
ments just referred to, reed pipes, pen, were also introduced 
into the choir on the occasion of the high festivals that 
occurred in the course of the year (Passover, Pentecost and 
the feast of Tabernacles).?” 

But in addition to this, ¢rwmpets (N¥I¥N) were in regular 
use, and while the playing upon the instruments hitherto 
mentioned was left entirely to the Levites (the traditions 
hesitating somewhat only with regard to the reed-pipes), the 
blowing with trumpets, on the other hand, was performed by 
priests. This latter was also an accompaniment above all of 
the offering of the daily burnt-offering, and of other parts of 


107 1 Chron. xv. 19. Joseph. Anitt. vii. 12. 3. 

198 Antt. vii. 12. 3. 199 1 Sam. xvi. 23, xviii. 10, xix. 9. 

800 Arachin ii. 3. 5. 

01 On the use of those last-mentioned instruments, gee in particular, 
Arachin ii. 8-4. 
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the service as well.” The dawn of the Sabbath was likewise 
announced by some of the priests blowing trumpets from the 
roof of the temple.” 

The services of a more menial kind were performed, in the 
time of Zerubbabel, Ezra and Nehemiah, by temple slaves 
(o"N2).°* It is true that DYN still continue to be mentioned 
in the literature of a later period,” but it is no longer possible 
to make out with certainty what the nature of their duties 
now was. Instead of them we now meet with what are 
called “servants” (0°); nay we find that, in Philo, the 
cleaning and sweeping of the temple are mentioned along 
with the duty of watching as being all of them performed 
by the vewxdpor, 7c. the Levites.*” There were also a good 
many functions that were left to be performed by boys 
belonging to the families of the priests (7393 'N78).” 


IV. THE DAILY SERVICE. 


The daily worship of the sanctuary was conducted by the 
twenty-four divisions of the priests (see p. 216 ff. above), each 
division taking its turn and officiating for a week at a time. 
The divisions were changed every Sabbath day, the arrange- 


202 See in general, Num. x. 1-10; Ezraiii. 10; Neh. xii. 35; 1 Chron. 
xv. 24, xvi. 6; 2 Chron. v. 12, vii. 6, xxix. 26-28; Sir. 1. 16. Joseph. 
Antt. iii, 12. 6. Sukka v. 4-5; Rosh hashana iii. 83-4; Tamid vii. 3. 
Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iii. chap. xvii. 

203 Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 9.12. Sukka v. 5. 

204 Hzra ii. 48, 58, 70, vii. 7, viii. 17, 20; Neh. iii. 26, 31, vii. 46, 60, 73, 
x. 29, xi. 3, 21;.1 Chron. ix. 2. Comp. Pfeffinger, De Nethinaeis (in Ugo- 
lini’s Thes. vol. xiii.). Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Nethinim.” Oehler, art. 
‘‘ Nethinim,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. x. 296 f. 

205 For example, Jebamoth ii. 4; Kiddushiniv.1; Makkoth iii. 1; Horajoth 
iii. 8. 

206 Sukka iv.4; Tamid v.3. Comp. further, Sota vii. 7-8 ; Joma vii. 1. 

207 Philo, De praemiis sacerdotum, sec. vi. (ed. Mangey, ii. p. 236): “Erepos 
08 ras orods noel rad tv draeidpw xopooyres tov Popurov sxxoc.(Covory, Emipsrcpeevos 
nada pornros. 

208 Joma i. 7; Sukka v. 2; Sanhedrin ix. 6; Tamid i. 1; Middoth 
i 8, iii. 8. 

DIV. Il. VOL. I. 8 
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ment being that the retiring one should offer the morning 
sacrifice and the extra Sabbath offerings (according to Num. 
XXvili. 9, 10) before leaving, while the one that came in to 
take its place was to offer the evening sacrifice and put the 
fresh shewbread upon the table.’ On the occasion of the 
three leading festivals of the year (Passover, Pentecost, and 
the feast of Tabernacles) the whole twenty-four courses 
officiated simultaneously.”° The attempts made by Christian 
scholars to make out on chronological grounds the week 
during which the course of Abia happened to serve in the 
year of our Lord’s birth (Luke i. 5) have no tenable historical 
basis on which to rest." Every weekly division again was 
broken up into somewhere between five and nine swb-divisions, 
each of which officiated on an average for a single day the 
one after the other. If the sub-divisions happened to be 
fewer than seven, then some of them required to take their 
turn twice; but if, on the other hand, there happened to be 
more than seven, then on some of the days two of them 


409 See, in particular, Tosefta, Sukka iv. 24-25 (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
200); also Mishna, Sukka v. 7-8; Tamidv.1. 2 Chron. xxiii. 4, 8 (where 
the priestly courses of services are evidently in question; it is otherwise in the 
corresponding passage 2 Kings xi. 5, 9). Joseph. Antt. vii. 14.7: d:éreeZé 
re pelov warpioy Ssenoveioba: 7@ OeG Ext Hutpus dxrd, deo cabBarov éxl 
caBBerov. It is probable that we ought also to understand as referring 
to the changing of the weekly (and not the daily) divisions, the passage 
contra Apion. ii. 8: alii succedentes ad sacrificia veniunt, et congregati in 
templum mediante die a praecedentibus claves templi et ad numerum vasa 
omnia percipiunt. 

210 See Sukka v. 6-8, and Bartenora on Sukka v. 6, in Surenhusius’ 
edition of the Mishna, ii. p. 279. 

211 See for such attempts, Scaliger, De emendatione temporum (Coloniae 
Allobrog. 1629), Appendix, pp. 54-59. Lightfoot, Harmonia evangelistarum, 
note on Luke i. 5 (Opp. i. pp. 258-264). Bengel, Ordo temporum (1741), 
pp. 230-232. Wieseler, Chronologische Synopse, pp. 140-145. Seyffarth, 
Chronologia sacra (1846), pp. 97-103. Stawars, Die Ordnung Abia in 
Beziehung auf die Bestimmung des wahren Geburétsdatums Jesu (Tiib. Theol. 
Quartalschr. 1866, pp. 201-225). The calculations here in question are 
based partly upon purely gratuitous assumptions and partly upon a very 
late and somewhat untrustworthy notice in the Talmud, to the effect that 
the course of Joiarib was the one that happened to be officiating on the 
day on which the temple was destroyed (Bab. Tuanith 294), 
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officiated at the same time (see p. 216, above). But further, 
as never more than a fraction of the priests belonging to a 
sub-division were required to officiate at the regular daily 
offering of the public sacrifices, it was necessary to determine 
by lot those on whom the active duties of the day were to 
devolve. Like the priests, the Zevites were also divided into 
twenty-four courses of service (see p. 227 f., above), which in 
like manner relieved each other every week.” But lastly, in 
addition to this there was an analogous division o/ the people 
themselves into twenty-four cowrses of service (MINDY), each of 
which had to take its turn in coming before God, every day 
for a whole week, by way of representing the whole body of 
the people while the daily sacrifice was being offered to 
Jehovah.” The division actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of this duty was known under the designation of Ty, 
“a station.” At the same time the case of the ordinary 
Israelites differed from that of the priests and Levites in 
this respect, that unlike these, the entire division did not 
require to go up to Jerusalem when its turn came. Instead 
of this the persons belonging to it met together in the 
synagogues in the towns in or near which they resided 
and there engaged in prayer and the reading of Scripture ; 
probably in every instance it was merely a deputation of 
them that actually went up to Jerusalem to be present at the 
offering of the sacrifice. In that case it was this deputation 
that, in the strict sense of the word, constituted the 70, 
which “stood by” while the sacrifice was being offered.” 


2121 Chron. ix. 25; 2 Chron. xxiii. 4, 8. Joseph. Antt. vii. 14. 7. 
Taanith iv. 2. 

218 Qn the whole arrangement, comp. Buxtorf’s Lex. Chal. col. 1622 f. 
(see under 4py). Lightfoot, Ministerium templi, cap. vii. 3 (Opp. i. p. 
700 f.). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 109 f. Hottinger, De 
viris stationartis, Marburg 1707 (a most exhaustive treatment ef the 
matter). Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, vol. iii. pp. 188-200, 204-209. 
Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xii. 187 (2nd ed. vol. xii. 227). 
Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, vol. ii. pp. 877-880 (art. 
‘* Opferbeistande ”). 

914 See especially, Taanith iv. 1-4. The principal passage, Taanith iv. 2, 
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The officiating priests wore, during the service, a special 
official dress, which consisted of the four following articles :— 
(1) 5°D23%, ae. short breeches covering merely the hips and 
thighs, and made of byssus (probably not cotton, but fine 
white linen). Then over these (2) the 72h3, a long, somewhat 
close-fitting coat, reaching down to the feet, with narrow 
sleeves, and also made of byssus. This coat was fastened 
together somewhere about the breast with (3) a girdle (0238), 
which mostly consisted of byssus also, only it had ornaments 
of purple, scarlet and blue embroidered upon it. It was 
therefore the only part of the attire that had any colour about 
it, all the rest being pure white. Then the covering for the 
head was (4) the 7¥a20, a kind of cap or turban.” Shoes 


runs thus; ‘‘The early prophets instituted twenty-four courses of service 
(nowy). There was a station (qpy1D) tn Jerusalem, consisting of priests, 
Levites and Israelites, to represent each course. When the time for service 
came round the priests and Levites of the course went up to Jerusalem, 
while the Israelites belonging to that course met in the synagogues of their 
towns and read the account of the creation.” The terms of the passage 
are contradictory in so far as they seem to allege that the whole 4) was 
in Jerusalem, while telling us, at the same time, that the Israelites raerely 
assembled in the synagogues of their towns. It is probable that the 
correct view of the matter is given in the corresponding passage in the 
Tosefta (ed. Zuckermandel, p. 219), where to ‘‘the Israelites belonging to that 
course” are added the words ‘‘who were unable to go up to Jerusalem.” 
What is meant therefore is this, that the whole of the priests and Levites 
belonging to the same course, and who were capable of service, were bound to 
go up; while the Israelites, on the other hand, might stay at home if it did 
not happen to be convenient for them to go, though at the same time it is 
presupposed that some of them were expected to be actually present in 
Jerusalem. Accordingly, in Tamid v. 6 it is assumed without more ado 
that the ‘‘ head of the station” (Gyn WN) was regularly present in the 
capital. A similar view of the matter is taken by Herzfeld, for example, 
iii. p. 1938, and Hamburger, ii. p. 878. Bikkurim iii. 2 proceeds on the 
assumption that there were station-districts or circles marked off by definite 
boundaries and having some leading town as the centre of each. Comp. 
besides, Taantth ii. 7. 

“15 For the priests’ attire, see Hzek. xliv. 17-19; Ex. xxviii. 40-43, 
xxxix, 27-29, and above all the minute description of it in Joseph. Antz. 
iii. 7. 1-3. Philo’s brief noticein Vita Mosis, iii. 13 (Mang. ii. 157): yerdves 
Rivods, Caves re nal wepioxery; De monarchia, ii. 5 (Mang. ii. 225): @ 38 
babys tore xitav Awvods xai wepllope. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9.6: rs» oroagy. 
Aristeas, ed. M. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, i, 270. 1-2: rév ispéwv xexarvpe- 
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are nowhere mentioned, and it may be regarded as certain that 
the priests always officiated without having anything on the 
feet."° 


As the white attire was a symbol of purity, so the 


Hévav wéxps trav oQupwy Bvooivess xrraosv. The literature of our subject is 
the same as that already referred to in connection with the high priest’s 
dress; see note 124, above. On the question as to whether byssus is to be 
identified with cotton or with linen, see among others, Winer’s Realwérterb., 
art. ‘‘Baumwolle;” Dillmann’s note on Ex. xxv. 4; Haneberg, Die 
religidsen Alterthtimer, pp. 586-538 (who is of opinion that Rosellini has 
decided the question, and that in favour of cotton); and, on the other side, 
Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Romer, vol. ii. (1882) p. 464 f., and the 
leading work on the subject quoted there, viz. Yates’ Textrinum antiquorum, 
An Account of the Art of Weaving among the Ancients, part i. London 
1843 ; also Hehn, Culturpflanzen und Hausthiere, 3rd ed. p. 145. As the 
ancients did not always carefully distinguish between linen and cotton, it 
is quite possible that there were some instances in which cotton was also 
made use of for making the priests’ attire (as witness, for example, the 
fine Indian fabric from which the garments were made which the high 
priest was in the habit of wearing on the afternoon of the great day of 
atonement, and which consisted of that material). On the other hand, it 
may be taken as certain that, as a rule, it was linen that was used. 
According to Mishna, Kilajim ix. 1, only flax (o'nwH) and sheep’s wool 
(3108) were employed for the purpose in question, the latter being for the 
parti-coloured ornamentation on the girdle; sce the commentaries in 
Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. i. p. 149, and Braun’s Vestitus sacerdotum 
Hebraeorum, i. 6. 2, ii. 3.4. Itis with reference to this matter that it is 
said in Josephus, Anté. iv. 8.11: wndels 0 && duav naworny & épiov xal rlvov 
oronyy Qopsira’ reis yap lepevas wovossravrny arodcdeixas. Consequently 
the priests’ attire was expressly exempted from the prohibition of Lev. 
xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11. 

216 See Bartenora on Shekalim v.1 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 192). 
Braun’s Vestitus sacerd. Heb. i. 3. 3 (pp. 48-47). Carpzov, Discalceatio 
religiosa in loco sacro ad Ex. iii. 5 (in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxix.). 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xiii. 405 ff. Winer’s Realwérterb. ii. 271. Leyrer 
in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. vii. p. 718. The following passage 
occurs in Megilla iv. 8 with reference to the worship of the synagogue : 
“ He who says, I will not lead the prayers in coloured clothes, as little is 
he to do so in white attire. He who is unwilling to do so with sandals on, as 
little is he to do it barefooted.” The meaning of which is simply this, that 
in the service of the synagogue no one is to presume to wear the dress of a 
priest. With regard to the priests’ benediction, on the other hand, Jochanan 
ben Sakkai is said to have ordained, that even after the destruction of the 
temple it was still to be pronounced by them only with the feet bare 
(Rosh hashana 31»; Sota 496, Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, p. 305, 
note 3), 
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officiating priests required to be men characterized by 
temperance and Levitical purity. During the period of their 
service they were prohibited from drinking wine or any 
other intoxicating beverage.”’ Nor were they allowed to 
enter the court for the purpose of officiating unless they 
were Levitically clean. Nay more, even those who were so 
were, in every instance, required to take a formal bath 
yrevious to their entering upon the services of the day.” 
But besides this, they had then to go and wash the hands 
wd feet in the brazen laver (713) that stood in the open 
air between the temple and the altar of burnt-offering.”” 

As regards the sacrifices that were offered every day,” 
they are to be distinguished into two classes, the public and 


17 Ley. x. 8-11; Ezek. xliv. 21. Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, 
contra Apion. i, 22 (ed. Bekker, p. 204, 26 ff.): rod wepolrev olvov ov 
wlyovres sv ra lep@. Philo, De monarchia, ii. 7. Joseph. Antt. iii. 12. 2; 
Bell. Jud. v. 5.7. Mishna, Taanith ii. 7. Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xiii. 885 ff. 
(where are given in extenso in Hebrew and Latin the passages from the 
Jer. Taanith 654; Tosefta, Taanith ii., Sifra and Pesikta to Lev. x. 9). 

218 Joma iii. 3: “No priest is to be allowed to enter the court for the 
purpose of officiating, even though he be already clean, without having 
taken a bath; ” comp. Tamid i. 2. A bath had also to be taken above 
all after every occasion of doing their needs, Joma iii. 2. On the place 
where the bath was to be taken, see Tamid i. 1; Middoth i. 9, fin. 

219 Ex. xxx. 17-21, xl. 30-32. Tamid i. 4, ii. 1. Philo, Vita Mosis, 
iii, 15: wddas parsore nasi xeipas drovrriuevos. On the  j»5 itself, see 


also Ex. xxxviii. 8; Sir. 1.3; Middoth iii. 6; Joma iii. 10; Tamid iii. 8. 
Lightfoot, Descriptio templi, cap. xxxvii. 1 (Opp. i. 643 sq.). Clemens, De 
labro aeneo, Traject. ad Rh. 1725 (also in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xix.). The 
commentaries in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 223, v. 360. Iken, Tractatus 
talmudicus de cultu quotidiano, 1736, pp. 32-34 (full of matter). Winer’s 
Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Handfass.” Bahr’s Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. pp. 583-586. 
Kohler’s Lehrb. der Bibl. Geschichte, i. p. 373 f. 

#20 Qn the sacrificial worship generally, see Lundius, Die alt. jiid. 
Heiligth. book iii. chap. xxxiii.-xlvi. Biéhr’s Symbdolik, ii. 187-529, 
Winer’s Realwérterb., art. “ Opfer;” and in addition, the various articles on 
Brandopfer, Schuld- und Siindopfer, Dankopfer, Speisopfer, Trankopfer. 
Rauchern, etc. Oehler’s art. ‘“Opfercultus des alten Testaments.” fe 
Herzog’s Real-Encycl. (1st ed. x. 614-652, 2nd ed. xi. 29-61). Thalhofer 
Die unblutigen Opfer des mosaisch. Cult. 1848. Kurtz, Der altiestamontlions 
Opfercult. nach seiner Begriindung und Anwendung dargestellt und erléutert 
1862. Kobler’s Lehrb, der Bibl. Geschichte, i. p. 887. Wellhausen 
Geschichte Israels, i. 58-84. Dillmann’s Exeget. Hanidb. zu Exod. u. Leek 
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the private sacrifices.*" The former were offered in name of 
the people, and were purchased with a portion of the people’s 
own offerings, especially the half-shekel tax; while the 
latter again were those in which only private individuals 
were concerned, and which might be offered on a vast variety 
of occasions, some of them being voluntary and others of them 
being, for some particular reason or other, compulsory. Both 
those categories again were sub-divided into different sorts, 
varying according to the particular objects for which they 
were offered, though they all admit of being classified under 
the three following heads:—(1) the burnt-offerings, the 
essential characteristic of which lay in the fact that the whole 
victim was consumed upon the altar; (2) the sim- and the 
trespass-offerings, in the case of which only the fat was burnt 
upon the altar, while the flesh fell to the priests; (3) the 
peace-offerings (pndy nat), according to Luther, “thank- 
offerings,” in the case of which again it was only the fat that 
was burnt upon the altar, while the flesh was used by the 
owner of the sacrifice himself as material for a jocund 
sacrificial feast.” As was only natural, it was the numerous 


pp, 373-387. The dictionaries of Schenkel and Riehm, and the archaeo- 
logical works of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Haneberg and others, 

221 Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (ed. Mang., ii. 238 f.): "Emel 02 rav bvosay, 
al méveloty Orép &wavros Too ebvouc, eb O€ Dui ro Andes ekreiv drép 
aravros dévbpomav vyevous, wl d¢ brép Exdaotov Tay lepoupyely &esovvran, 
Aexréov mporepov wepl ray xowav. Joseph. Anit. iii. 9.1: dv0 wey yap eioey 
ispovpylas robray 0 4 wey bad Tay idiarar, érépa 0 bro Tov dywou avyTE- 
AgumEves x.T.A, 

222 Tn the leading passage on the classification of the sacrifices, viz. 
Lev. i-vii., there are, strictly speaking, five leading kinds of them mentioned : 
(1) the burnt-offering, (2) the meat-offering, (3) the peace-offering, (4) the 
sin-offering, and (5) the trespass-offering. But the meat-offering is 
zertainly not to be regarded as being on a level with the animal sacrifices, 
seeing that, like the drink-offering, it occurs for the most part simply as an 
accompaniment of such sacrifices. With regard to the sin- and trespass- 
offerings, they are no doubt distinct, yet they are so much akin to each 
other that they may well be regarded as one species. Consequently in the 
case of the animal sacrifices, and these are by far the most importunt of all, 
we ought to distinguish them into three leading kinds, as Philo and 
Josephus have already done (the former De victimis, § iv., and the latter 
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private offerings of so many different kinds that constituted 
the bulk of the sacrifices. However, as it is with giving an 
account of the regular daily worship of the sanctuary that we 
are here concerned, it is only the public sacrifices that fall to 
be considered by us, and especially the most important of 
them all, the people’s daily burnt-offering. 

In order that the reader may be in a better position for 
understanding what is to follow, it will be well, before pro- 
ceeding farther, to offer here one or two topographical 
observations?” The inner court, within which the whole 
of the worship was celebrated, was divided by means of a 
wall into two divisions, a western and an eastern. The latter 
was called “the court of the women,’ not however because 
mone but women were admitted to it, but because women as 
well as men were allowed to enter it.“* The beautiful gate- 
way in the east side of this court, with its elaborate two- 
leaved gate made of brass (9 Opa % Aeyouévn wpaia, Acts 
iii, 2), formed the principal entrance to it; and hence it was 
that beggars were in the habit of sitting here (Acts iii. 2). 
The western division again was reserved exclusively for male 
Israelites, and within it stood the temple proper. Compara- 
tively speaking, this was not a large, but a handsome edifice. 
The interior, which was probably almost quite dark, was 
divided into two divisions, the larger one being to the front, 


Antt. iii. 9. 1-3). The whole three classes enter into public and private 
sacrifices alike, although in the former the peace-offering (omodyi nar) i is, 


of course, of but rare occurrence, the only time at which it is ‘regularly 
offered being Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 19) ; otherwise we meet with it only on 
special oceasions (see Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Dankopfer”). The flesh of 
the public peace-offerings belonged to the priests (Lev. xxiii. 20). On 
these in general, see Pesachim vii. 4; Sebachim v. 5; Menachoth v. 7; 
Meila ii. 5. The burnt-offerings and the sin-offerings offered in the name of 
the whole body of the people were of very frequent recurrence; see the 
catalogue of those for festival days in Num. xxviii.—xxix. 

228 For the sources and literature connected with the temple of Herod, 
see § 15, above. 

224 See Joseph. contra Apion. ii, 8: In secundam vero porticum (by 
which the women’s court is meant) cuncti Judaei ingrediebantur eorumque 
conjuges. 
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and the other, which was only half as large, being at the back. 
The latter formed the “holy of holies,” which was trodden by 
human foot only once in the year, and that by the high priest 
on the great day of atonement. In the front (and therefore 
eastern) division stood those three sacred articles, the punctual 
ministering at which on the part of the officiating priests formed 
one of the principal parts of the worship, viz.: (1) in the 
middle the golden altar of incense (730 N32), known also as 
the “inner altar” (2°28 N31), upon which incense had to be 
offered every morning and evening ;” (2) to the south of the 
latter the golden candlestick with seven branches (id), 
which had to be kept constantly burning ;”* and (3) to the 


225 On the daily offering of the incense, see Ex. xxx. 7, 8, On the pre- 
paration of the incense itself, Ex. xxx. 34-38. On the altar of incense, 
Ex. xxx. 1-10, xxxvii. 25-29; 1 Mace. i. 21, iv. 29. Philo, Vita Mosis, 
iii. 9. De victimis offerentibus, sec. iv. Josephus, Antt. iii. 6.8; Bell. Jud. 
v. 5.5. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book i. chap. xxv.-xxvii. Mono- 
graphs in Ugolini’s hes. vol. xi. Winer’s Realwérterb., arts. ‘‘Raiucheraltar” 
and ‘‘ Rauchern.” Thalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer des mos. Cultes, pp. 78-82, 
131-1389. Bahr’s Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. pp. 499-505. Bleek, Der Brief an die 
Hebrdéer, ii. 2. 479 ff., note on ix. 4. Leyrer’s arts. ‘‘ Riucheraltar” and 
‘¢ Rauchern,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xii. 502-513. The same 
articles in the second edition re-written by Orelli, vol. xii. 483-489. 
Delitzsch in Riehm’s Worterb. pp. 1255-1260. 39 NM, Joma v. 5, 7; 
Chagiga iii. 8; Sebachim v. 2; Menachoth iii. 6, iv. 4. “5% NanD, Joma 
ii. 3, v. 5; Sebachim iv. 2; Meila iii. 4; Tamed iii. 6. 9, vi 1. Well- 
hausen’s doubts as to the actual existence of the altar of incense (Jahrb, /. 
deutsche Theol. 1877, p. 410 ff.) are disposed of by a unanimous testimony in 
its favour from the time of the Maccabees down to Josephus and the Mishna. 
On the other hand, it certainly appears as though it had been introduced at 
a somewhat latish period. It is worth noting that as yet Pseudo- 
Hecataeus (in Joseph. contra Apion. i. 22, ed. Bekker, p. 204, 19-21) 
mentions nothing else as being in the interior of the temple but the 
candlestick and a golden Gwués, which latter might as readily be supposed 
to refer to the table for the shewbread as to the altar of incense. 

226 On the duties connected with the candlestick, see Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, 
xxx. 7, 8; Lev. xxiv. 1-4; Num. viii, 1-4; 2 Chron. xiii. 11. From the 
passages just quoted it would seem as though the lamps on the candlestick 
were to be lighted only in the evening with a view to their burning during 
the night. So also Philo, De victimis offerentibus, sec. vii. init. But, according 
to Joseph. Antti. iii. 8. 3, fin., on the other hand, three of the lamps were 
kept burning during the day and the whole seven during the night ; while 
according to the Mishna only one was lighted during the day and the whole 
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north of the altar of incense the golden table for the shew- 
bread, on which twelve fresh loaves had to be placed every 
Sabbath day.” The front of the temple looked toward the 
east. Before it and in the open air stood the great altar of 
burnt-offering, or “the altar” cat’ éEoynv, at which, with the 
exception of the burning of the incense, every act of sacrifice 
had to be performed. It was a high four-square erection of 
large dimensions, being, according to the Mishna, thirty-twe 
eubits square at the base (while for the sake of comparison it 
may be mentioned that the interior of the temple was only 
twenty cubits wide). It diminished in size toward the top 
in such a way as to form several stages or landings round it, 
although on the top it still measured as much as twenty-four 


seven at night (amid iii. 9, vi. 1, and the reference to those passages by 
Kriiger, Theol. Quartalschr. 1857, p. 248 f.). Comp. further, Pseudo- 
Hecataeus in Joseph. contra Apion. i. 22: éat rovrayv Qig oti evardcBeo: ay 
nol res ventas nal res nwépas. Diodor. xxxiv. 1 (ed. Miiller): rev 34 
ce bccveerov Asyomevov wep’ avrois Adxvov xal xasomevov addiaAgintws tv Ta 
veg. On the candlestick itself, see Ex. xxv. 31-40, xxxvii. 17-24; 1 Mace. 
i. 21, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 9. Joseph. Antt. iii. 6,7; Bell. Jud. 
v. 5. 5, vii. 5.5. Mishna, Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 4, ix. 3, fin.; Tamid iii. 6, 9, 
vi. 1. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book i. chap. xxiii. Winer’s Real- 
wérterb., art. “‘Leuchter.” Bahr, Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. 492-499. Kriiger, 
Der siebenarmige Leuchter (Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1857, pp. 238-261). 
Riehm’s Worterb., art. ‘‘ Leuchter” (with illustrations). On the position of 
the candlestick to the south of the altar of incense, see Ex. xxvi. 35, 
xl. 24. 

227 On the duties connected with the table of shewbread, see Lev. 
xxiv. 5-9. Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (ed. Mang., ii. 239 f.). Josephus, 
Antt. iii. 10. 7. On the table of shewbread itself, see Ex. xxv. 23-30, 
xxxvil. 10-16; 1 Mace. i. 22, iv. 49. Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 10. Joseph. 
Antt. tii. 6. 6; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 5, vii. 5. 5. Mishna, Menachoth xi. 5-7. 
Comp. further the description of the table alleged to have been presented 
to the temple by Ptolemy Philadelphus as given by Pseudo-Aristeas 
(Havercamp's Joseph. ii. 2.109-111. Merx’ Archiv, i. 264-267. Joseph. 
Antt. xii. 2. 7, 8). Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book i. chap. xxiv. 
Winer’s Realwérterb., arts. ‘‘Schaubrode” and ‘‘Schaubrodtisch.” Bihr’s 
Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. pp. 488-492. Thalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer des mos. 
Cultes, pp. 73-78, 156-168. Leyrer, arts. ‘‘Schaubrod” and ‘Schau- 
brodtisch,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xiii. 467-472. Delitzsch in 
Riehm’s Worterb. pp. 1388-1392 (with an illustration). Strack in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyel., 2nd ed. vol. xiii. 455-458. On the position of the table to the 
north of the altar of incense, see Ex. xxvi. 35, xl. 22. 
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cubits by twenty-four.’ The whole structure was built of 
unhewn stones which no tool had ever touched.” Then, on 
the south side, there was a gradual ascent leading upward to 
the top of the altar, and this was likewise formed of unhewn 
stones. The fire upon this altar had to be kept continually 
burning by night as well as by day.”” Between the temple 
and the altar of burnt-offering there stood, and likewise in 
the open air, the brazen laver (73) already referred to, in 
which the priests were required to wash their hands and feet 
previous to their engaging in the worship of the sanctuary. 
To the north of the altar, and still in the open air, was the 
place for slaughtering the victims, where there were rings 
fastened in the ground to which the animals were tied when 


228 Comp. in particular, the descriptions of it in the Mishna, Middoth 
iii. 1-4, and in Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 5. 6; further, Pseudo-Hecataeus in 
Joseph. contra Apion. i. 22 (ed. Bekker, p. 264. 16 ff.); Aristeas, ed. M. 
Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, i. 269 f. (in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 112); 
1 Mace. iv. 44-47. Philo, De victimis offerentibus, sec. iv. Also measure- 
ments given in Hzek. xliii. 13-17. Monographs in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. x. 
Winer’s Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Brandopferaltar.” Bihr’s Symbolik, 2nd ed. i. 
pp. 579-582. 

229 Pseudo-Hecataeus in Josephus, contra Apion. i. 22: obn éx tenrav 
war’ éx avaréurav adpyav aAldav. 1 Mace. iv. 47. Philo, De victimis 
offerentibus, sec. iv. ; x Aidav rAoyadav noel éryyrav. Joseph. Bell. Jud. v.5. 6. 
Mishna, Middoth iii. 4. The oldest and most primitive altars were un- 
doubtedly made merely of rough stones taken from the field, or even of 
simple heaps of earth; and the Jehovistic legislation proceeds on the 
assumption that these were the kind that were still in ordinary use (Ex. 
xx. 24-26 ; comp. Deut. xxvii. 5, 6). But we find that as early as the days 
of Solomon this monarch ordered a brazen altar to be erected in Jerusalem 
(1 Kings viii. 64, ix. 25; 2 Kings xvi. 14, 15; 2 Chron. iv.1). The priest- 
code, inasmuch as it seeks to describe the whole sanctuary as being of a 
portable character, accordingly represents the altar of burnt-offering as 
having been made of wood and covered with brass (Hx. xxvii. 1-8, 
xxxvili, 1-7; Num. xvii. 1-5). We can scarcely think that one of this 
description ever existed. The practice of post-exilic times reverted rather 
to a compliance with the older legal prescriptions contained in Ex. xx. 25; 
Deut. xxvii. 5, 6. Comp. in general, Wellhausen’s Geschichte, i. pp. 80, 
38 f. 

230 Ley. vi. 6. Philo, De victimis offerentibus, sec. v. init. (ed. Mangey, 
ii. 254). Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 6. Comp. further, 2 Macc. i. 18-36, and 
Buxtorf, Historia ignis sacri et coelestis sacrificia consumentis (in Ugolini’s 
Thes. vol. x.). Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book i. chap. xxxiv, 
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about to be slaughtered; while there were pillars at hand on 
which to hang the victims after they were killed, as well 
as marble tables on which to skin them and wash the 
entrails. The temple, along with the altar of burnt- 
offering and the place for slaughtering, was surrounded by 
an enclosure within which, as a rule, none but priests were 
allowed to enter, ordinary Israelites being permitted to do so 
only “ when it was necessary for the purpose of the laying on 
of hands, or for slaughtering, or waving” (733m),” 

Now, as regards the regular worship of the sanctuary, the 
most important part of it was the daily burnt-offering offered 
in the name of the people at large, the Vonn ny, or simply 
oni, “ the standing one.””” The practice of offering regular 
daily sacrifice is, comparatively speaking, of very ancient date. 
But it underwent certain modifications at different periods; 
not only in so far as, previous to the exile, the kings were in 
the habit of defraying the cost of the sacrifices (Ezek. xlv. 17 
and xlvi. 13-15, Sept. version), whereas they were subsequently 
provided at the expense of the people, but also as regards the 
character and number of the sacrifices themselves.”* In the 


281 Middoth iii. 5, v. 2; Tamid iii.5; Shekalim vi. 4.\ That the 
slaughtering of the burnt-offerings had to take place to the north of the 
altar is prescribed as early as Lev. i. 11. But it was further required that 
the sin- and trespass-offerings should also be slaughtered at the very same 
place (Lev. iv. 24, 29, 33, vi. 18, vii. 2, xiv. 13). This prescription is 
omitted only in the case of the peace-offerings; see Knobel-Dillmann’s 
note on Lev. i. 11. For more precise information as to the places where 
the victims were slaughtered, see Sebachim v. 

32 On this enclosure, see especially, Joseph. Bell. Jud. v. 5. 6; Antt. 
xiii. 18. 5. But according to Kelim i. 8, ordinary Israelites were also 
allowed to enter this ‘‘ court of the priests” for the purposes stated in the 
text. 

283 Sonn nby, for example, in Num, xxviii. 10, 15, 24, 31, xxix. 16, 19, 
22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38; Ezra iii. 5; Neh. x. 34. TOR, for example, in 
Dan. viii, 11-18, xi. 31, xii. 12; Mishna, Pesachim v. 1; Joma vii. 8; 
Taanith iv. 6; Menacnoth iv. 4. It is from this that the whole tractate 
bearing the title of Tamid derives its name. 

284 For what follows, comp. Kuenen, De godsdienst van Isréel, ii. 270- 
272. Wellhausen’s Geschichte Israels, i. pp. 81, 82. Reuss, L’histoire sainte 
et la loi (La Bible, Ancien Testament, part iii.), i. 202. Smend’s Exeget. 
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time of Ahaz the morning sacrifice consisted only of a burnt- 
offering, and the evening one of simply a meat-offering 
(2 Kings xvi. 15). This had become so much of an established 
practice that various parts of the day took their names from 
it. To speak for example of anything as happening at the 
time “when the meat-offering was presented” was equivalent 
to saying toward evening (1 Kings xviii. 29, 36). Not only 
so, but this mode of denoting the hour of the day had become 
so completely established that it continued in use even 
long after the practice had been introduced of offering a 
burnt-offering in the evening as well (Ezra ix. 4, 5; Dan. ix. 
21). It would appear that this had not been introduced 
as yet in Ezekiel’s time. Yet in his day there must have 
been already an advance upon the older practice, in so far as, 
according to this prophet, both a burnt-offering and a meat- 
offering would seem to have been offered in the morning 
(Ezek. xlvi. 13-15). On the other hand, by the time the 
priest-code came to be in force it was prescribed that both 
a burnt-offering and a meat-offering should be offered every 
morning and every evening as well, and further, that on every 
occasion they should also be accompanied with a drink- 
offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42; Num. xxviii. 3-8). And so 
we find that, in the time of the author of the Chronicles, the 
practice thus established of offering a burnt-offering twice 
every day in the course of the daily service was looked upon 
as one of long standing (1 Chron. xvi. 40; 2 Chron. xiii. 11, 
xxxi. 3). This then formed the true heart and centre of 
the whole sacrificial system of worship. In no circumstances 
whatever could it be allowed to be dispensed with. We find, 
for example, that in the year 70 Jerusalem had for a con- 


Handbuch zu Ezekiel, p. 881f. The objections advanced by Dillmann, 
Exeget. Handbuch zu Exod. u. Levit. p. 818, can in no way affect what 1s a 
simple and undoubted matter of fact. 

235 In the Mishna even the expression ‘‘time of the minchah” (of the 
meat-offering) continues to be used as equivalent to the afternoon ; for 
example, Berachoth iv. 1; Pesachim x. 1; Rosh hashana, iv. 4; Megilla 
iii. 6, iv. 1. 
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siderable time been invested by the Romans, and that, in 
consequence, the scarcity of food had reached a climax, but 
for all that the daily sacrifices continued to be regularly 
offered; and it was felt by the Jews to be one of the heaviest 
calamities that could have befallen them when, on the 17th 
of Tammuz, they at last found themselves in the position of 
having no more to offer.”® 

The following are the more specific prescriptions contained 
in the priest - code with regard to the Tamid (Ex. xxxix. 
38-42; Num. xxviii. 3-8).””’ Every morning and evening 
alike a male lamb of a year old and without blemish was to be 
offered as a burnt-offering, and in doing so all those regulations 
were required to be observed that apply to burnt-offerings 
generally, particularly those contained in Lev. i. 10-13 and 
vi. 1-6. Not only so, but on every occasion a meat-offering 
and a drink-offering were to be offered along with the burnt- 
offering, as it is prescribed by the priest-code that these were 
to accompany all burnt-offerings without exception (Num. xv, 
1-16). In cases in which the victim happened to be a lamb, 
the meat-offering was to consist of one-tenth of an ephah of 
fine flour (nob), which was to be mixed (aba, therefore not 
baked) with a quarter of a hin of pure oil; while the corre- 
sponding drink-offering was to consist of a quarter of a hin of 
wine. The time at which the morning sacrifice was to be 
offered was early dawn; that for the evening sacrifice again 
was to be, in Biblical phraseology, D'D71Y7 }*2, 2. in the evening 
twilight, though at a later period it had become the practice 
to offer the evening sacrifice so early as the afternoon, or 

286 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 2.1; Mishna, Taanith iv. 6. Similarly in the 
days of the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes the suppression of the 
Tamid was regarded as one of the most serious calamities possible (Dan. 
viii. 11-18, xi. 31, xii. 11). 

*87 Comp. further, Lightfoot’s Ministerium templi, cap. ix. (Opp. i. 716- 
722). Lwundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book v. chap. i-ii. Winer’s Real- 
worterb., art. ‘* Morgen- und Abendopfer.”’ Keil, Handb. der bibl. Archaeol. 
(2nd ed. 1875) p. 373f. Haneberg, Die religidsen Alterthiimer, pp. 604- 


609. For full details, consult the tractate Tamid, and comp. note 250, 
below. 
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according to our mode of reckoning, somewhere about three 
o'clock,” 

It was also the regular practice to offer the daly meat- 
offering of the high priest in conjunction with the daily burnt- 
offering of the people. For, according to Lev. vi. 12-16, the 
high priest was required to offer a meat-offering every day 
(72m), both morning and evening, and one too which differed 
from that offered in the name of the people along with their 
burnt-offering, not only in respect of quantity, but also as 
regards the mode in which it was prepared. It consisted 
altogether of only the tenth of an ephah of fine flour, of 
which one half was offered in the morning and the other half 
in the evening; and not only was it mixed with oil, but after 
being so it was baked in a flat pan (Nand); the cakes thus 
prepared were then broken into pieces, oil was poured over 
them, and then they were duly offered (Lev. vi. 14; comp. Lev. 


288 On the principal occasion on which they speak of the Tamid, Philo 
and Josephus simply reproduce the scriptural statements with regard to 
the times for offering it (Philo, De victimis, sec. iii.: Kad’ txaeorny sv ovy 
Htpocy Ovo ckvods civerryery Oselpnracs, Tov poey mee TH EQ, TOV O€ dElAnc ErTEpas. 
Joseph. Antt. iii. 10. 1: & 3¢ rod dnwoslov cvarduaros vemos torivy dpya nad 
éxcorny nucpav oPacecbor Trav airoerav cépyouivns Te Hutpas nal Anyovons). 
What the actual practice was in later times is clearly evident from Antt. xiv. 
4.3: B06 ris qukpas, rpal renal wepl evarny pay, lepoupyouvray éxl rod 
Bopov. This entirely accords with the statement of the Mishna (Pesachim 
v. 1), to the effect that the evening sacrifice was usually slaughtered about 
half-past eight and offered about half-past nine o’clock (consequently, 
according to our reckoning, about half-past two and half-past three o’clock 
in the afternoon). Comp. further, Josephus, contra Apion. ii. 8 (ed. Bekker, 
p. 239): Mane etiam aperto templo oportebat facientes traditas hostias 
introire et meridie rursus dum clauderetur templum. And hence it was 
also the practice to go to the temple about the ninth hour for devotional 
purposes (Acts iii, 1, x. 3, 30). See in general, Herzfeld’s Geschichte des 
Votkes Jisrael, iii. 184 f. 

229 With this it is impossible to reconcile the words ‘‘in the day when 
he is anointed,” Lev. vi. 20; one or other is a later interpolation. See 
Dillmann’s Exeget. Handb. zu Exod. u. Levit. p. 442. Jewish and Christian 
expositors have endeavoured in various ways to dispose of the discrepancy 
contained in this passage. See Frankel, Veber den Einfluss der paliistin- 
ischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermencutik (1851), p. 143f. 
Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iii. chap. ix. Thalhofer, Die unblut 
Opfer de: mos. Cultes (1848), pp. 189-151. 
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ii, 5-6).*° Owing to the circumstance of its being made ready 
in a ‘N39, it was known at a later period simply as the 
onan, “ the baked (the cakes), which is the designation already 
given to it, directly or indirectly, by the author of the 
Chronicles,“! and subsequently by the Mishna in particular.” 
Now as the presenting of this offering was incumbent upon 
the high priest, we are, of course, justified in speaking of him 
as offering a daily sacrifice.“* At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that here the high priest is to be regarded as 
the offerer of the sacrifice only in the same sense in which 
the people is so in the case of the daily burnt-offering, 2.¢e. he 
causes it to be offered in his name and at his own expense,” 
but it was by no means necessary that he himself should 
officiate on the occasion. In fact the expression used in con- 
nection with this matter in Lev. vi. 15 is not ap’ but merely 


240 On the mode of preparation, comp. further, Philo, De victimis, sec. xv. 
Joseph. Antt. iii, 10. 7; Menachoth xi. 3. Both mend (kneading) and 


"PDX (baking) formed part of the process. Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. 


book iii. chap. xxxix. pp. 56-61. Thalhofer, Die unblut. Opfer, p. 151 ff. 

41 1 Chron. ix. 31. In this passage the Septuagint simply paraphrases the 
words Dynan nwy as follows: ra tpya rig bvoles roo rnydvov tov 
Mey cro ise peas. So also Gesenius, Thesaurus, under p'‘n3n. But it is 
probable that the author of the Chronicles may have had in view the baked 
meat-offering generally, and not that of the high priest alone. 

42 Tamid i. 8, iii. 1, iv. fin.; Joma ii. 8, iii. 4; Menachoth iv. 5, xi. 3; 
Middoth i. 4. 

248 Philo, De specialibus legibus, ii. sec. xxiii. (Mang. ii. 821): eiyes 38 
nol Ovalas rerav xd’ éxcorny quépav. The well-known passage in the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews (vii. 27) is also to be explained on this ground; 
only it must be understood that this daily meat-offering on the part of the 
high priest was not a sin-offering, as the passage in question might lead one 
to suppose. On several Talmudic passages in which, either apparently or 
in reality, it is the daily offering of a sacrifice on the part of the high priest 
that is in question, see Herzfeld’s Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, ii. p. 140f. 

244 Joseph. Antt. iii. 10.7: Aves @ 6 ieped¢ (=the high priest) éx ray lla» 
avaraparar, nol dic éncdorns muspas rovro most, drevpov srocle peepeorypeévon 
nal memnyos orto: Bpaxsia’ nob cic mév toTiy dooepwv Tov &AEvpov, TovToV dé 
TO wey Huw mpot ro 0 erepov deians emiPepes 7@ wupi. Whena high priest 
died, the meat-offering had to be furnished at the expense of the people 
(according to Rabbi Juda, Shekalim vii, 6, at the expense of his heirs) until 
his successor was installed. 
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nwy. We learn from Josephus that the high priest officiated 
as a rule on the Sabbath and on festival days (see p. 255, 
above). But on ordinary occasions the meat-offering of the 
high priest, in common with the sacrifices of the people, was 
offered by the priests who happened to be officiating for the 
time being; and when the lots were drawn with the view of 
deciding who were to take the various parts of the service for 
the day, one was always drawn at the same time to determine 
who was to be entrusted with the duty of presenting the Nn, 
ae. the meat-offering of the high priest.4° Nay more— 
seeing that the law speaks of this offering as being an offering 
of Aaron and his sons (Lev. vi. 13),—there is no reason 
why it should not also be conceived of as a sacrifice which 
the priests offered for themselves, 

Besides the offering of the sacrifices just referred to, the 
priests in the course of the daily service were also called 
upon to perform certain functions inside the temple in con- 
nection with the altar of incense and the candlestick. On the 
former incense had to be offered every morning and every 
evening alike (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), that offered in the morning 
being previous to the offering of the burnt-offering, and that in 


245 Tomid iii, 1, iv. fin.; Joma ii. 3. It is true, no doubt, that, strictly 
speaking, what is in view in the passages here referred to is not the actual 
offering of the sacrifice, but the bringing of the materials of it to the ascent 
leading to the top of the altar. Still, according to Tamid v. 2, Joma ii. 
4-5, there was also appointed for the actual offering (the carrying of the 
sacrifice up to the altar hearth) precisely the same number of priests again 
as were employed in bringing it to the foot of the altar, viz. nine, corre- 
sponding to the nine parts of which the sacrifice was composed, and among 
which, even in the passages first referred to (Tamid iii. 1, iv. fin. ; Joma 
ii. 3), the }n’3n are expressly mentioned. Consequently, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the actual offering of the }»n’an also devolved, as a rule, 
upon an ordinary priest. 

246 Philo, Quis rerum div. heres. sec. xxxvi. (Mang. i. 497): ’AAAd xeel tabs 
vdersyeis Ovalces opas sic tow Oimpnuéves, yy Te UTep aUTaY avevyouvasy ob 
ispeis O16 tHe cemsdcarcuc, nol Thy vasp Tov evous Trav dvoly duvav, ovs 
civeQipesy dusipnras. De victimis, sec. xv. (ed. Mang. ii. 250) : Zeesdarss yap 
H evderexic abr av Ovale pérpov iepod x6 déxerov xed’ Excorny yutpor, ov Td 
Mev sou mpatees, 0 08 neesov delrns mpoociyeras Tarynvicbey iv srcciy, wndevos 
sig Bpaoww vroresPbevros. 

DIV. IL. VOL. L . 
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the evening, on the other hand, coming after it, so that the 
daily burnt-offering was, as it were, girt round with the offer- 
ing of incense. Then further, with regard to the candlestick, 
it had to be attended to every morning and every evening. 
In the morning the lamps were trimmed and replenished with 
oil, when one or more of them (according to Josephus three) 
were allowed to burn throughout the day. In the evening 
again the rest of them were lighted, for it was prescribed 
that during the night the whole seven were to be burning 
(see especially Ex. xxx. 7, 8; 2 Chron. xiii 11; and in 
general, p. 281, above). 

Then lastly, with the view of imparting greater beauty to 
the worship, it was also deemed proper to have vocal and 
instrumental music. When the burnt-offering was being pre- 
sented the Levites broke in with singing and playing upon 
their instruments, while two priests blew silver trumpets 
(2 Chron. xxix. 26-28; Num. x. 1, 2,10). While this was 
going on the people were also assembled in the temple for 
prayer. At the pauses in the singing the priests sounded a 
fanfare with their trumpets, and as often as they did so the 
people fell down and worshipped. There was a special 


347 Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (Mangey, ii. 239): Oe 32 xed éxcorny 
Getpav eribuuidra: td revrov sbadéorara bumiamertav slow TOD xaTemETao- 
Meares, avlaxovros @rlov xeel dvomévov wpote ths swbivis Ovolacxal were 
thvtowepivyy. De victimis offerentibus, sec. iv. (Mang. ii. 254): ob yep EQieras 
Thy Oréxavtov bvoiav tw xpocayerysiv, ply tvdov wepl Babdy bpdpov éaidv- 
fereoos. Still more precise is the statement of the Mishna (Joma iii. 5), to 
the effect that ‘‘ the offering of the morning incense took place between the 
sprinkling of the blood and the offering of the various parts of the victim; 
while the corresponding evening one occurred between the offering of these 
portions and the drink-offering.” 

248 On the assembling of the people in the temple for prayer, see Luke 
i. 10; Acts iii, 1. For more precise information, as furnished by the 
tractate Tamid, see below. It is quite a mistake to suppose, as has been 
done through a misapprehension of Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 3, 9, 30, that the 
third, sixth, and ninth hours of the day (therefore, according to our reckon- 
ing, nine, twelve, and three o’clock) were regular stated times for prayer 
(so, for example, Schoettgen, Horae hebr. i. 418. Winer’s Realwérterb. 
i. 398, De Wette’s note on Acts ii. 15; and Meyer’s on Acts iii. 1). The 
actual times for prayer were rather the three following :—(1) early in the 
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psalm for every day of the week, the one for Sunday being 
the 24th, for Monday the 48th, for Tuesday the 82nd, for 
Wednesday the 94th, for Thursday the 81st, for Friday the 
93rd, and for the Sabbath the 92nd. 

The form of the daily service in the temple which we have 
just been describing, is the same as that which had been 


morning, at the time of the morning sacrifice; (2) in the afternoon, about 
the ninth hour (three o’clock), at the time of the evening sacrifice; and 
(8) in the evening at sunset. See Berachoth i. 1 ff., iv. 1. Herzfeld’s 
Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. p. 183 ff. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel 
u. Talmud, 2nd part, arts. ‘‘ Morgengebet,” “‘ Minchagebet,” “‘ Abendgebet.” 

349 Tamid vii. fin. Further, Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iv. 
chap. v. no. 25. Herzfeld’s Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iti. 163 f. Gritz, Die 
Tempel psalmen (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissens. des Judenth. 1878, pp. 
217-222). Delitzsch’s Commentar zu den Psalmen. In the case of five of 
the psalms here in question the Sept. also inserts in the title of each a correct 
statement of the particular day on which it was to be sung, thus: Ps. xxiv. 
(xxlii.), ris poses oa BBerov ; xlviii. (xlvii.), devrépe caBBdrov ; xciv. (xciii.), 
rerpad: caBBarov ; xciii. (xcii.), els rv Qutpav rod axpocwBBarou, ore xere- 
xiores @ Yh; Xcli. (xCi.), elo ray Guépay tov caBBdrov. As regards the 
psalm for the Sabbath, the statement to the effect that it was the one 
appointed for that day has forced its way even into the Masoretic text. It 
has been alleged that the Jews were led to select those particular psalms 
from an idea that they presented suitable parallels to the six creative days 
(see Rosh hashana xxxi.a; Soferim xviii. 1; the commentaries of Bar- 
tenora and Maimonides in Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. v. p.310). But in the 
majority of the psalms in question it is quite impossible to discover any 
such parallelism. This view has obviously been suggested by the circum- 
stance that when the “station” of Israelites assembled in the synagogue to 
read a portion of the Scripture (as described at p. 275 f. above), it was so 
arranged that in the course of the week the entire account of the creation 
should be read through consecutively (Taanith iv. 3: On the first day of 
the week they read the account of the first and second days’ work ; on the 
second day of the week, that of the second and third days’ work, and so 
on). Besides the psalms for the different days of the week, many others, 
of course, were used in the services of the temple on the most divers occa- 
sions. Thus, on the high festival days, for example, the so-called Hallel waa 
sung, #.e. according to the ordinary view, Ps. cxiii.-cxviii.; at the same 
time the traditions would seem to be somewhat undecided as to what we 
are to understand by the Hallel; see Buxtorf’s Lex. Chald. col. 6138-616 
(under $$n). Lightfoot’s Horae hebr., note on Luke xiii. 35 (Opp. ii. 
p. 538 f.). Lundius’ note on Taanith iii. 9 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 
p. 877). Griitz, Monatsschr. 1879, pp. 202 ff., 241 ff. Levy’s Neuhebr. 
Worterb. under 55m. Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, 2nd 
part, art, “‘ Hallel.” 
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already delineated with so much fondness by the son of Sirach 
(Sir. 1. 11-21). A very circumstantial account of the morning 
service, founded evidently on sound tradition, is given in the 
Mishna in the tractate Tamid, the substance of which may 
here be subjoined by way of supplement to what we have 
already said.™ c 

The officiating priests slept in a room in the inner court. 
Karly in the morning, even before daybreak, the official who 
had charge of the lots for deciding how the different functions 
for the day were to be apportioned came, and, in the first 
place, caused a lot to be drawn to determine who was to per- 
form the duty of removing the ashes from the altar of burnt- 
offering. Those who were disposed to offer themselves for 
this task were expected to have taken the bath prescribed by 
the law previous to the arrival of the above-mentioned official. 
The lots were then drawn, and one of those who thus presented 
themselves was in this way told off to perform the duty in 
question. This person then set to work at once while it was 
still dark, and with no light but that of the altar fire. The 
first thing he did was to wash his hands and feet in the brazen 
laver that stood between the temple and the altar, after which 
he mounted the altar and carried away the ashes with a silver 
pan. While this was being done, those whose duty it was to 
prepare the baked meat-offering (of the high priest) were also 
busy with their particular function.*” Meanwhile fresh wood 
was laid upon the altar, and, while this was burning, the priests 
after they had all in like manner washed their hands and feet 
in the brazen laver, went up to the lischkath ha-gastth (on this see 

350 The tractate in question is to be found in Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. v. 
pp. 284-310; and in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xix. col. 1467-1502. The principal 
passages along with other material also in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xiii. 942-1055. 
There is a good edition of the tractate by itself (and, as in the case of those 


already mentioned, also furnished with a Latin translation and notes), 
under the title, Tractatus Talmudicus de cultu quotidiano templi, quem versione 


Latina donatum et notis illustratum ... sub praesidio Dn. Conradi Ikenit 
patrut sui. . . eruditorum examini subjicit auctor Conradus Iken, Braemae 
1736. 


281 Tamid i. 1-4. Comp. Joma i. 8, ii. 1-2. 
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p. 191, above), where the further drawing of the lots took 
place.?” 

The official who had charge of this matter then caused lots 
to be drawn in order to determine—(1) who was to slaughter 
the victim ; (2) who was to sprinkle the blood upon the altar ; 
(3) who was to remove the ashes from the altar of incense; 
(4) who was to trim the lamps on the candlestick; further, 
who were to carry the various portions of the victim to the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, viz. who (5) was to carry the 
head and one of the hind legs; (6) who the two forelegs; 
(7) who the tail and the other hind leg; (8) who the breast 
and the neck; (9) who the two sides; (10) who the entrails ; 
(11) who the offering of fine flour; (12) who the baked meat- 
offering (of the high priest); and (13) who the wine for the 
drink-offering.”* The next step was to go out to see whether 
there was as yet any symptom of daybreak. Then as soon as 
the dawn appeared in the sky they proceeded to bring a lamb 
from the lamb-house and the ninety-three sacred utensils from 
the utensil-room. The lamb that was thus to form the victim 
had now some water given to it from a golden bowl, where- 
upon it was led away to the slaughtering place on the north 
side of the altar.** Meanwhile the two whose duty it was to 
clean the altar of incense and trim the lamps proceeded 
to the temple, the former with a golden pail (20) and the 
latter with a golden bottle (n>). They opened the great 
door of the temple, went in, and proceeded, the one to clean 
the altar of incense, and the other to trim the lamps. In the 
case of the latter however the arrangement was, that if the 
two that were farthest east were found to be still burning they 
were in the meantime to be left undisturbed, and only the 
other five were to be trimmed. But should it so happen that 
the two that were farthest east were out, then they were, in 
the first place, to be trimmed and relighted before the trimming 
of the others was proceeded with. And so having finished 

288 Tamid ii. 1-5. 353 Tamid iii, 1; Joma ii. & 
254 Tamid iii. 2-5; comp. Joma iii. 1-2. 
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their task, the two priests now retired, but they left behind 
them in the temple the utensils which they had been using.”** 

While the two just reférred to were thus occupied within 
the temple, the lamb was being slaughtered at the slaughtering 
place by the priest to whose lot this duty had fallen, another 
at the same time catching up the blood and sprinkling it upon 
the altar. The victim was then flayed and cut up into a 
number of pieces. The entrails were washed upon marble 
tables that were at hand for the purpose. There were whole 
sia priests appointed to carry the pieces to the altar, one piece 
being borne by each priest. Then a seventh carried the 
offering of fine flour, an eighth the baked meat-offering (of the 
high priest), and a ninth the wine for the drink-offering. All 
the things here mentioned were in the first instance laid down 
on the west side of the ascent to the altar and at the foot of 
it, and then seasoned with salt, whereupon the priests betook 
themselves once more to the lischkath ha-gasith for the purpose 
of repeating the schma.™ 

After they had repeated the schma, the lots were again 
drawn. In the first instance they were drawn among those 
who as yet had not been called upon to offer up incense in 
order to determine which one amongst them should now be 
entrusted with this duty.”” Then another was drawn to deter- 
mine who were to lay the various parts of the victim upon the 
altar (which, if we are to believe Rabbi Elieser ben Jacob, was 

285 Tamid iii. 6-9. Foran exposition of Tamid iii. 6, comp. further, Griitz, 
Monatsschr. 1880, p. 289 ff. 

256 Tamid iv. 1-3. For the place where the pieces were laid down, see 
also Shekalim viii. 8. According to Shekalim vi. 4, there was a marble 
table for this purpose standing on the west side of the ascent to the altar. On 
the salting of the pieces, see Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. xliii. 24; Joseph. Antz. iii. 9. 1. 

257 The offering of the incense was regarded as the most solemn stage in 
the whole sacrificial act. See Philo, De victimis offerentibus, sec. iv. (Mangey, 
ii. 254): “Oo yeep, olwcs, Albav mtv ckmcivav xpvads, ra dé tv advross TaD 
tnrds deyiirepe, TOTOUTH xpEeiTTaY Y Ose TAY émLOUMLmpmivay evyapsotie 
rijs dsc ray évelwev. Hence it was while they were offering the incense 
above all that revelations were made to the priests, as for example in the 


case of John Hyrcanus (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 10. 8) and that of Zacharias 
(Luke i. 9-20). 
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done by the same priests who had formerly carried them to 
the foot of the altar). Those on whom no lot fell upon this 
occasion were now free to go away, and accordingly they took 
off their official attire.” 

The priest to whose lot the duty of offering the incense 
had fallen now went and took a golden saucer (2) covered 
with a lid, and inside of which again there was a smaller 
saucer (7?2) containing the incense.” Another priest took a 
silver pan (TAN), and with it brought some live coal from the 
altar of burnt-offering and then emptied it into a golden pan.” 
This being done, both entered the temple together. The one 
emptied the coals that were in his pan on to the altar of 
incense, prostrated himself in an attitude of devotion, and then 
withdrew. The other took the smaller saucer containing the 
incense out of the larger one, then handing this latter to a 
third priest, he emptied the incense out of the saucer on to 
the coals upon the altar, whereupon it ascended in clouds of 
smoke, This being done, he, like the other, fell down in an 
attitude of devotion, and then left the temple. But, previous 
to these latter having entered, the two who had charge of the 
cleaning of the altar of incense and the trimming of the 
lamps had also come back and entered for the second time, 
the former merely to bring away his utensils (the *20), the 
latter in like manner to bring away his (the m3), but also for 
the additional purpose of trimming the more easterly of the 
two lamps that had not yet been so; the other being allowed 
still to burn in order that with it the others might be lighted 
in the evening. If it, too, happened to be out, then it was 
trimmed like the others, and lighted with fire taken from the 
altar of burnt-offering.™ 


258 Tamid v. 1-3. Comp. Joma ii. 4-5. 

259 That the lid belonged to the 45 and not to the 4?3 may be seen from 
Tamid vii. 2; as also from its being assumed that possibly some of the 
incense might fall from the 773 when it was full into the )3, Tamid vi. 8. 

260 Tamid v. 4-5. On the gold and silver pan, as well as the incense 
itself, comp. further Joma iv. 4. 

261 Tamid vi. 1-3. According to this account from the Mishna, it 
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The five priests who had been thus occupied inside the 
sanctuary now proceeded with their five golden utensils in 
their hands to the steps in front of the temple, and there 
pronounced the priestly benediction over the people, in the 
course of which the name of God was pronounced as it spells 
(therefore mm, not ‘18)."” 

And now, at this point, the offering of the burnt-offering 
was proceeded with, the priests who had been appointed to 
this duty taking up the portions of the victim that lay at the 
foot of the ascent to the altar, and after placing their hands 
upon them, throwing them on to the altar” In those cases 
in which the high priest officiated, he caused the pieces to be 
given to him by the ordinary priests, and then placing his 
hands upon them he threw them on to the altar. And now, 
in the last place, the two meat-offerings (that of the people 
and that of the high priest) and the drink-offering were pre- 
sented. When the priest was bending forward to pour out 
the drink-offering a signal was given to the Levites to proceed 
with the music. They accordingly broke in with the singing 
of the psalm, and at every pause in the music two priests 
blew with silver trumpets, and every time they blew the 
people all fell down and prayed.™ 
appears that only one of the seven lamps of the candlestick was kept burning 
during the day, and that the middle one of the three on the east side. 
According, on the other hand, to what must be regarded as the more 
important testimony of Josephus, it was usual to have three lamps burning 
in the day-time ; see p. 281, above. On the whole controversy as to which 
and how many lamps burnt during the day, see also Iken, 7ractatus Tal- 
mudicus de cultu quotidiano templi (1736), pp. 73-76, 107 f. 

262 Tamid vii. 2. 

368 The throwing required a special dexterity on the part of the priests, 
a dexterity of which Pseudo-Aristeas already speaks in terms of admiration 
(Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 112; Merx’ Archiv, i. 271). 

264 Tamid vii. 8. Towards the close this tractate becomes somewhat less 
detailed. It only describes the mode of offering the sacrifice in those cases 
in which the high priest himself officiated. Besides, the offering of the two 
meat-offerings is not expressly mentioned. That we have inserted them in 
their proper place it is impossible to doubt, if we may judge from the 


order in which they are introduced elsewhere ( Tamid iii. 1, iv. fin.). Con- 
sequently, the meat-offering of the high priest was not offered before that 
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The evening service was exactly similar to the morning one, 
which has just been described. The only difference was that 
in the former the incense was offered after the burnt-offering 
instead of before it, while in the evening again the lamps 
were not trimmed, but simply lighted (see p. 290 f. above). 

Those two daily public sacrifices formed the substratum of 
the entire worship of the temple. They were also offered, and 
that in the manner we have described, on every Sabbath and 
every festival day. But with the view of distinguishing 
them above ordinary occasions, it was the practice on those 
days to add further public offerings to the ordinary tamid. 
The addition on the Sabbath consisted of two male lambs 
of a year old, which were offered as a burnt - offering 
along with two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour as a meat- 
offering, and a corresponding amount of wine as a drink- 
offering. Consequently the sacrifices offered at a single 
service on the Sabbath would be exactly equivalent to the 
daily morning and evening sacrifices put together.*™ On 
festwal days again the additional offerings were on a still 
more extensive scale. On the occasion of the feast of the 
Passover, for example, there were offered as a burnt-offering, 
and that daily during the whole seven days over which the 
festival extended, two young bullocks, a ram, and seven 
lambs, along with the corresponding meat- and drink-offerings, 
and in addition to all this, a he-goat as a sin-offering (Num. 
xxviii. 16-25); and on the feast of Weeks again, which lasted 


of the people, as Heb. vii. 27 might lead us to suppose, but after it. See 
also Lundius, Die alt. jiid. Heiligth. book iii. chap. xxxix. no. 58. 

265 Num. xxviii. 9,10. Philo, De victimis, sec. iii. (Mang. ii. 239) : Tais 32 
EBdepoass Simracsales tov rev lepelov cépibedv. Joseph. Anit. iii. 10. 1. 
wore 08 EBdéuny Hutpav, Aris ca BBara nxarsires, S00 aPalovas, Tov avrov 
rpéxov icpoupyovvres. The prescriptions in Ezek. xlvi. 4, 5 are essentially 
different from this. But the main difference between pre- and post- 
exilic times, as regards both the festival sacrifices and the tamid alike, 
lay in this, that previous to the exile the king was called upon to defray the 
cost of them, whereas after the exile they were provided at the expense of 
the people themselves. See in particular, Ezek. xlv. 17; and in general, 
Ezek. xlv. 18, xlvi. 15. For an account of the form of worship observed on 
the Sabbath, see Lundius, Dée alt. jiid. Heiligth. book v. chap. v. 
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only one day, there were offered the same sacrifices as on 
each of the seven days of the feast of the Passover (Num. 
xxviii. 26-31). Then on the occasion of the feast of Taber- 
nacles, which, as being the festival that took place when the 
harvest was over, would naturally be celebrated with special 
tokens of thankfulness, the number of sacrifices was much 
greater still, On the first day of this feast there were offered, 
as a burnt-offering, thirteen young bullocks, two rams, and 
fourteen lambs, along with the corresponding meat- and drink- 
offerings, and over and above all this a he-goat as a sin- 
offering ; while on each of the six following festival days, all 
those sacrifices were repeated, with this difference, that every 
day there was one bullock fewer than on the preceding day 
(Num. xxix. 12-34). Similar supplementary sacrifices and 
offerings, at one time on a larger at another on a smaller 
scale, were also prescribed for the other festivals (the new 
moon, the new year, and the great day of atonement) that 
-occurred in the course of the year (see in general, Num. 
XXViil._xxix.). Then to those sacrifices which merely 
served to indicate in a general way the festive character of 
the occasions on which they were offered, there were further 
added those special ones that had reference to the peculiar 
significance of the feast (on this see Lev. xvi. and xxiii.). 

But copious as those public sacrifices no doubt were, they 
still seem but few when compared with the multitudes of 
private offerings and sacrifices that were offered. It was the 
vast number of these latter—so vast in fact as to be well-nigh 
inconceivable—that gave its peculiar stamp to the worship at 
Jerusalem. Here day after day whole crowds of victims 
were slaughtered and whole masses of flesh burnt ; and when 
any of the high festivals came round, there was such a host 
of sacrifices to dispose of that it was scarcely possible to attend 
to them all notwithstanding the fact that there were thousands 
of priests officiating on the occasion. But the people of 

266 Aristeas (in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2.112. Merx’ Archiv, i. 270. 


5, 6): Toaaal yap wupirdes xenvav mpocmyovras nerd roc trav boprav 
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Israel saw in the punctilious observance of this worship the 
principal means of securing for themselves the favour of their 
God. 





APPENDIX. 
PARTICIPATION OF GENTILES IN THE WORSHIP AT JERUSALEM. 


Considering the wall of rigid separation which, as regards 
matters of religion, the Jews had erected between themselves 
and the Gentiles, it would not readily occur to one that these 
latter were also permitted to take part in the worship at 
Jerusalem, And yet that such was the case is a fact as well 
authenticated as any fact could be. Nor are we thinking here 
of the large body of proselytes, 2.e. of those Gentiles who, to some 
extent, professed their adherence to the faith of Israel, and who 
on this account testified their reverence for Israel’s God by 
sacrificing to Him. No, we have in view such as were real 
Gentiles, and who, in sacrificing at Jerusalem, would by no 
means care to acknowledge that in so doing they were pro- 
fessing their belief in the swperstitio Judatca. There is how- 
ever but one way of understanding this singular fact, and 
that is by reflecting how formal and superficial the connection 
often is, in practical life, between faith and worship,—a con- 
nection that originally was of so very intimate a character,— 
and also how this was peculiarly the case at the period now 
in question. The presenting of a sacrifice with a view to its 
being offered in some famous sanctuary was very often nothing 
more than an expression, on the part of the offerer, of a 
cosmopolitan piety, nay, in many instances a mere act of 
awépes. Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 19, intt.: Tloanay 88 xara reo avayxaion 
drvayomivey buoy nad ixcorny nutpav, nal diaDepdvras ty wavnyupcos noel 
soprecis Owtp re i8lc ixaorov xal xown iwip drcvrav dict evplas xal ody! rabs 


abras airies x.17.A. Comp. the numbers given in 1 Kings viii. 63; 
1 Chron. xxix. 21; 2 Chron. xxix. 32 f., xxx. 24, xxxv. 7-9. 
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courtesy toward a particular people or a particular city, and 
not in the least intended to be regarded as indicating the 
man’s religious creed. And if this was a thing that occurred 
in the case of famous sanctuaries elsewhere, why should it not 
take place at Jerusalem as well? There was no reason why 
the Jewish people and their priests should discountenance an 
act intended to do honour to their God, even though it were 
purely an act of politeness. As for the offering of the 
sacrifice, that was really the priests’ affair; it was for them to 
see that this was gone about in proper and due form. And if 
the sacrifice were provided, there did not seem to be any 
particular reason for caring at whose expense it was so. In 
any case the Jew was not called upon, through any religious 
scruple, to decline a gift of this nature even from one who did 
not otherwise yield obedience to the law. And accordingly 
we find the Old Testament itself proceeding on the assumption 
that a sacrifice might. be legitimately offered even by a Gentile 
(732 $3)" And so the Judaism of later times has also 
carefully specified what kinds of sacrifices might be accepted 
from a Gentile and what might not: for example, all were to 
be accepted that were offered in consequence of a vow or as 
freewill offerings (all 0% and i272); while, on the other 
hand, those of an obligatory character, such as sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings, and those presented by those who had issues, 
and by women after child-birth and such like, could not be 
offered by Gentiles” The offerings therefore which these 
latter were permitted to present were burnt-offerings, meat- 
offerings, and drink-offerings.™ Hence it is, that in enumerat- 
ing the special legal prescriptions relating to offerings, there 


367 Lev. xxii. 25 and Dillmann’s note. It is here stated that it would be 
unlawful to take blemished animals for victims even from a Gentile, which 
presupposes, of course, that, generally speaking, Gentiles might lawfully 
present sacrifices. 268 Shekalim i. 5. 

369 Thank- or peace-offerings they were debarred from presenting, for the 
simple reason that they would not possess the Levitical purity required of 
those who, in this instance, partook of the flesh of the victims at the 
sacrificial feast (Lev. vii. 20, 21). 
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is frequently a reference, at the same time, to the sacrifices of 
the Gentiles as well.”” 

The general fact, that sacrifices were offered by and in the 
name of Gentiles, is one that is vouched for in the most explicit 
way possible by Josephus, who informs us that on the occa- 
sion of the breaking out of the revolution in the year 6 AD. 
precisely one of the first things done was to pass a resolution 
declaring that it was no longer lawful to take sacrifices from 
Gentiles.”" By way of protesting against such a proceeding, 
the opposite conservative party took care to point out that 
“all their forefathers had been in the habit of receiving sacri- 
fices at the hands of Gentiles ;” and that if the Jews were 
to be the only people among whom a foreigner was not to be 
allowed to sacrifice, then Jerusalem would incur the reproach 
of being an ungodly city.” History records at least several 
remarkable instances of the matter now in question. When 
we are told, for example, that Alexander the Great once 
sacrificed at Jerusalem,” the truth of this fact no doubt 
depends on how far it is historically true that this monarch 
ever visited that city at all. But be this as it may, the 
simple fact of such a thing being even recorded goes to prove 
that Judaism looked upon such a proceeding as perfectly legiti- 
mate and proper. Then Ptolemaeus IIT. is likewise alleged to 
have offered sacrifices at Jerusalem.”* Again, Antiochus VII. 
(Sidetes), while he was at open feud with the Jews and was in 
the very act of besieging Jerusalem, went so far as, on the 
occasion of the feast of Tabernacles, to send sacrifices into the 
city, presumably with the view of disposing the God of the 
enemy in his favour, while the Jews on their part cordially 


370 Shekalim vii. 6; Sebachim iv. 5; Menachoth v. 3, 5, 6, vi. 1, ix. 8 
Comp. further, Hamburger’s Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel u. Talmud, 2nd part, 
art. ‘‘ Opfer der Heiden.” 

. 271 Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2-4. 

272 Bell. Jud. ii. 17.4: Gre wevres of wpoyovor reg dad tov wAroyevor 
bvalas aéredéxovre. Bell. Jud. ii. 17.3: xocrabnPloacbeas rig morcws oot Bescer, 
si mapa wdvoss Tovdaloss ore Ovoee Tig AACTpiog OTE TpooxuVHoEL. 

878 Joseph. Antt. xi. 8. 5. 274 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 5, int. 
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welcomed the sacrifices as a token of the king’s sympathy 
with their faith.2”° Further, when Marcus Agrippa, the dis- 
tinguished patron of Herod, came to Jerusalem in the year 
15 B.c., he there sacrificed a hecatomb, consequently a burnt- 
offering consisting of no fewer than a hundred oxen.” Once 
more, Josephus tells us with regard to Vitellius, that he came 
to Jerusalem at the Passover season in the year 37 AD., for 
the purpose of offering sacrifice to God.?” How frequent 
such acts of courtesy or cosmopolitan piety were may be 
further seen from the circumstance that Augustus expressly 
commended his grandson Caius Caesar, because on his way 
from Egypt to Syria he did not stay to worship in Jeru- 
salem? Tertullian is therefore perfectly justified in saying 
that once upon a time the Romans had even honoured the 
God of the Jews by offering Him sacrifice, and their temple 
by bestowing presents upon it?” Nor are we to suppose that 
it is merely proselytes that are in view when Josephus 
describes the altar at Jerusalem as “the altar venerated by 
all Greeks and barbarians,” and says of the place on which 
the temple stood, that it “is adored by the whole world, and 
for its renown is honoured among strangers at the ends of the 
earth.” 7% 

In the class of sacrifices offered for and in the name of 
Gentiles should also be included the sacrifice for the Gentile 
authorities. As previous to the exile the Israelitish kings 
were in the habit of defraying the cost of the public sacrifices, 


975 Antt. xiii. 8. 2, 

376 Antt. xvi. 2.1. Sacrifices on so large a scale as this were nothing 
unusual in the temple at Jerusalem. See Ezra vi. 17. Philo, Legat. ad 
Cajum, sec. xlv. (Mang. ii. 598). Orae. Sibyll. iii. 576, 626. 

377 Antt. xviii. 5. 8. 

$78 Sucton, August. cap. xciii.: Gajum nepotem, quod Judaeam prae- 
tervehens apud Hierosolyma non supplicasset, conlaudavit. 

#79 Tertullian, Apologet. cap. xxvi : Cujus (Judaeae) et deum wictimis et 
templum donis et gentem foederibue eliquamdiu Romani honorastis. 

$80 Bell, Jud. v. 1. 3: rdv"Enane: reer noel BepScpois oSdepeton Sepedy. 

381 Bell. Jud. iv. 4.8 (ed. Bekker, v. 815. 2-4): 6 88 tore rijs olxevpedons 
wpooxuvoupesvos vapos xeel Tolg dard reperay yng CAALOLALE &x0% reriensvos 
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so Cyrus in like manner is said to have given orders that 
whatever means and materials might be required for this 
purpose should be furnished out of the royal exchequer, at 
the same time however with the view of prayer being offered 
“for the life of the king and his sons” (Ezra vi. 10). The 
fact of a sacrifice being specially offered in behalf of the 
sovereign (AoKa’twots mpoopepopévn bmép Tod Bactdéas) is 
further confirmed by still more explicit testimony belonging 
to the time of the Maccabaean movement (1 Mace. vii. 33). 
Consequently we see that even then, at a time when a great 
proportion of the people was waging war with the king of 
Syria, the priests were still conscientiously offering the sacri- 
fice that, as we may venture to suppose, had been founded by 
the Syrian kings themselves. In the Roman period again 
this sacrifice, offered on behalf of the Gentile authorities, was 
precisely the only possible form under which Judaism could 
furnish something like an equivalent for that worship of the 
emperor and of Rome that went on throughout all the other 
provinces. We learn indeed from the explicit testimony of 
Philo, that Augustus himself ordained that, in all time coming, 
two lambs and a bullock were to be sacrificed every day at 
the emperor's expense.” It was to this sacrifice offered “in 
behalf of the emperor and the Roman people” that the Jews 
expressly pointed in the time of Caligula, when their loyalty 
happened to be called in question in consequence of their 
having opposed the erection of the emperor’s statue in the 
temple.’ And we are further informed that it continued to 


282 Philo, Leg. ad Cajum, sec. xxiii. (ed. Mang. ii. 569): xpooraZes xeel ds 
abavos dvoryeaber Ovolus évdersysic Croxavrovs 0b’ Excorny yutpev ix TaD 
llav rpocddar, dmrapyyy TO Urplore bq, cf xoel ky pi TOU viv ExiTEenodyT ees xoek 
eis Array éxiterccbyoovres. He also uses terms almost identical with these 
in sec. xl., ed. Mang. ii. 592, where however he adds the remark, that dpvss 
slot 300 wal radpog red lepsioa, off Kaioup eQndpuve [l. epydvve] tov Baer. 

283 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 10. 4: "lovdaios wepi pty Kaloapos xal rov 
dgmov Tav Pawalwy dls rig Yuépas bvev EPaeey. From the conclusion 
of this sentence we see that, like the public sacrifices, the daily sacrifice 
for the emperor was also offered partly in the morning and partly in the 
evening. 
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be regularly offered down till the time when the revolution 
broke out in the year 66 a.p.™ Then we have it, on the 
authority of Philo, that it was not merely a sacrifice for the 
emperor, but one that had been also instituted by him; a step 
which, in spite of his strong antipathy to Judaism, Augustus 
would probably deem it prudent to take from political con- 
siderations. It is true, no doubt, that Josephus affirms that 
the expenses connected with the sacrifice now in question were 
defrayed by the Jewish people themselves.” Possibly how- 
ever this historian himself was not at the time aware that the 
money to pay for the sacrifice came actually from the emperor. 
At the same time it would appear that, on special occasions, 
very large sacrifices were offered in behalf of the emperor at 
the public expense ; as, for example, in the time of Caligula, 
when a hecatomb was offered on each of three different 
occasions, first on the occasion of that emperor’s accession to 
the throne, then on that of his recovery from a serious illness, 
and lastly at the commencement of his campaign in 
Germany.” 

Besides offering sacrifices, it was also very common for 
Gentiles to bestow gifts upon the temple at Jerusalem. 
Pseudo-Aristeas, for example, gives a very minute account of 
the splendid presents which Ptolemaeus Philadelphus gave to 


984 Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2-4. 

285 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 6, jfin.: Facimus autem pro eis (scil. 
imperatoribus et populo Romano) continua sacrificia; et non solum 
quotidianis diebus ex impensa communi omnium Judaeorum talia cele- 
bramus, verum quum nullas alias hostias ex communi neque pro filiis 
peragamus, solis imperatoribus hunc honorem praecipuum pariter exhibemus, 
quem hominum nulli persolvimus. 

86 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. xlv. (ed. Mang. ii. 598). Sacrifice and 
prayer in behalf of the Gentile authorities is recommended generally in 
Jer. xxix. 7; Bar. i.10, 11. Aboth iii. 2: ‘‘ Rabbi Chananiah, president 
of the priests, said: Pray for the welfare of the higher authorities” (mya$p 
meaning here the Gentile authorities). For the Christian practice, comp. 
1 Tim. ii.1,2. Clemens Romanus, lxi. ; and in addition, the material collected 
by Harnack (Patrum apostol. opp. i. 1, ed. 2, 1876, p. 103 f.). Mangold, De 
scclesia primaeva pro Caesaribus ac magistratibus Romanis preces fundente, 
188L 
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the temple on the occasion of his requesting the Jewish high 
priest to send him a number of persons who would be 
sufficiently competent to take part in a translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, the articles presented being twenty 
' golden and thirty silver cups, five goblets, and a golden table 
of elaborate workmanship.”” Although this story may belong 
to the realm of the legendary, still it may be regarded as 
faithfully reflecting the practice of the time. For, apart from 
this, we have it vouched for elsewhere over and over again 
that the Ptolemies frequently gave presents to the temple of 
Jerusalem.”* Nor was it different in the Roman period. 
When Sosius, in conjunction with Herod, had suceeded in 
conquering Jerusalem, he presented a golden crown.” Marcus 
Agrippa too, on the occasion of his visit to Jerusalem to 
which we have already referred, presented gifts for the further 
embellishment of the temple.” Among the vessels of the temple 
which John of Gischala caused to be melted during the siege 
were the wine goblets (dxparogdpov) that had been presented 
by Augustus and his consort.” Altogether it was not in the 
least unusual for Romans to dedicate gifts to the temple.” 
And so, strange to say, in this way even the exclusive temple 
of Jerusalem became in a certain sense cosmopolitan; it too 
received the homage of the whole world in common with the 
more celebrated sanctuaries of heathendom. 

387 Pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamp’s edition of Josephus, ii. 2. 108-111 
(also in Merx’ Archiv, i. 262-269) ; in the citation as given in Anit. xiii, 
8.43 contra Apion, ii. 5, init. 

288 2 Mace. iii. 2, v.16. Joseph. Antt. xiii. 8. 4; contra Apion. ii. 5, 
me Antt. xiv. 16, 4, 

290 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec, xxxvii., ed. Mang. ii. 589. 

201 Bell, Jud. v. 18.6. Comp. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, sec. xxiii., ed. 


Mang. ii. 569. 
292 Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 10 (Bekker, v. 305. 20 f.). Comp. ii. 17. 3 
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§ 25. SCRIBISM. 
1 CANONICAL DIGNITY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE.’ 


THE fact most essentially conclusive for the religious life of 
the Jewish people during the period under consideration is, 
that the law, which regulated not only the priestly service 
but the whole life of the people in their religious, moral and 
social relations, was acknowledged as given by God Himself. 
Its every requirement was a requirement of God from His 
people, its most scrupulous observance was therefore a religious 
duty, nay the supreme and in truth the sole religious duty. 
The whole piety of the Israelite consisted in obeying with 
fear and trembling, with all the zeal of an anxious conscience, 
the law given him by God in all its particulars. Hence the 
specific character of Israelitish piety during this period depends 
on the acknowledgment of this dignity of the law. 

The age of this acknowledgment may be determined 
almost to the day and hour. It dates from that important 
occurrence, whose epoch-making importance is duly brought 
forward in the Book of Nehemiah, the reading of the law by 
Ezra, and the solemn engagement of the people to observe it 
(Neh. viii-x.). The law, which was then read, was the 
Pentateuch in essentially the same form as we now have it. 
Isolated passages may have been subsequently interpolated, 
but with respect to the main substance, these need not be 
taken account of. Henceforward then the law given by God 
through Moses was acknowledged by the people as the binding rule 
of life, t.e. as canonical, For it is in the very nature of the 


1 See the literature on the history of the Old Test. canon in Strack, art. 
“Kanon des A. T.,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl. vol. vii. 2nd ed. (1880) 
p. 450 sq. ; and in Schmiedel, art. “Kanon,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem 
Encyclopddie, § 2, vol. xxxii. (1882) p. 335 sq. 
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jaw that its acceptance eo ipso involves the acknowledgment 
of its binding and normative dignity.” Hence this acknow- 
ledgment was from that time onwards a self-evident assump- 
tion to every Israelite. It was the condition without which 
no one was a member of the chosen people, or could have a 
share in the promises given to them. “He who asserts that 
the Thorah is not from heaven (n%swn } Mn Px), has no part in 
the future world.” It is however in the nature of the thing 
that this notion should, as time went on, be held with increas- 
ing strictness and severity. While its original meaning was 
only that the commands of the law were in their entirety and 
in their details the commands of God, the assumption of a 
divine origin was gradually referred to the entire Pentateuch 
according to its whole wording. “He who says that Moses 
wrote even one verse of his own knowledge (iO¥Y BD) is a 
denier and despiser of the word of God.”* The whole Penta- 
teuch was thus now regarded as dictated by God, as prompted 
by the Spirit of God.* Even the last eight verses of Deutero- 
nomy, in which the death of Moses is related, were said to 
have been written by Moses himself by means of divine 
revelation.’ Nay at last, the view of a divine dictation was 
no longer sufficient. The complete book of the law was 
declared to have been handed to Moses by God, and it was 
only disputed, whether God delivered the whole Thorah to 
Moses at once or by volumes (nba mp39),° 

After the law and as an addition to it, certain other writings 
of Israelite antiquity, the writings of the prophets and works on 
the older (pre-exilian) history of Israel, attained to similar 


3 Comp. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels, i. 2 sq., 425 sq. 

2a Sanhedrin x. 1. 

3 Bab. Sanhedrin 992. 

4 See in general, Joh. Delitzsch, De inspiratione scripturae sacrae quid 
statuerint patres apostolici et apologetae secundi saeculi (Lips. 1872), pp. 4-8, 
14-17. 

5 Baba bathra 15° (lat. in Marx, Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de librorum 
Vet. Test. ordine atque origine, Lips. 1884, p. 23). Philo, Vita Mosis, iti. 
89 (ed. Mang. ii. 179). Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 48. 

6 Gittin 608. 
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authority. They were for a long time respected and used as 
a valuable legacy of antiquity, before their canonization was 
thought of. Gradually however they appeared beside the 
law as a second class of “ sacred Scriptures,” and the longer 
their combination with the law became customary, the more 
was its specific, 2. its legally binding dignity, and therefore 
its canonical validity, transferred to them. They too were 
regarded as documents in which the will of God was revealed 
in a manner absolutely binding. Lastly, at a still later stage 
there was added to this body of the “ prophets” (n'x*29) a third 
collection of “ writings” (0°2'N3), which gradually entered into 
the same category of canonical Scriptures. The origin of these 
two collections is quite veiled in obscurity. The most ancient 
testimony to the collocation of both collections with the Thorah 
is the prologue to the Book of Wisdom (second century B.c.).” 
We cannot, however, determine from it that the third collec- 
tion was then already concluded ; on the other hand, it is very 
probable that in the time of Josephus the canon had already 
assumed a lasting form, and indeed the same which it has to 
this day. Josephus expressly says, that there were among 
the Jews only twenty-two books acknowledged divine (@uBria 

Ocia memurrevpéva); that all the others were not 
esteemed of equal credit (aricrews ody opoias j€iwras). He 
does not, indeed, separately enumerate them, but it is very 
probable that he means by them the collected writings of the 
present canon, and these only. For the Fathers, especially 
Origen and Jerome, expressly say, that the Jews were accus- 
tomed so to count the books of the present canon as to make 
their number twenty-two.° It was only with respect to cer- 


7 Prologue to Wisdom: Toaagy xed psyco iptv dick rod vépou xal ras 
mpodntay xal ray drArkwv ray nar’ avrods qxorovdnxdrav dedomdvav, Orso oy 
Bsov éorly émccsveiv tov Topajn mesdeles xal coQieg x7.A. 

8 Joseph. contra Apion.i.8: Od yop poupscedes BsBriwv siol weep’ Hiv coupe 
Pavav nol poaxopevav, Sv0 d€ ove wpos Trois sixoas BiBAla, ToD wavrds 
exovree xpovov ray dvaypaQny, rad dinccins bei wemsorevmive. Kel rovrey 
wivre piv iors Te Mavotws, & rods Te vopeous mepiixes xeel Thy THe dvOpwroyo- 
vias wapadooin mixps THe abrov reAsUTiig. Odros 6 xpdvos dxoneines TpLoxsAlos 
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tain books, especially the Song of Solomon and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, that opinion was not yet quite decided in the first 
century after Christ. Yet in respect of these also the pre- 
vailing view was already that they “defile the hands,” ae. are 
to be regarded as canonical books,’ It cannot be proved of 


CAiyov érav. Axo d¢ rig Mavotuc rerevring mix ps tis ApraképZov rov werd 
Réo=nv Tlepoav Baothtws cps of were Mavogy wpoQiyra: ta nar abrods 
moun bévree auviyparyey ev tpial wai déxm BiBriou. Al d8 rocwal réooapes 
Buvovs sic rov Oedv xeel trois dvdpwross Urobyxas trod Blov weptéxovol. "Ard 
Os “Apragépgou exp: rov xad guds xpovov yiypamras uév éxnccore, wlorews d€ 
ody, opeolas HElarces Tois rpo avrav Sie to on yevéodes THY TAY TpOPnTaY axpiBH 
diecdoxyy. Jerome in his Prologus galeatus to the Books of Samuel (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, ix. 455 sq.; see the passage, e.g. in Gfrorer, Jahrh. des Heils, i. 
237 sq., and in the introductions of De Wette, Bleek and others) gives the 
following enumeration as that customary among the Jews: (1-5) Pentateuch ; 
(6) Joshua ; (7) Judges and Ruth; (8) Samuel; (9) Kings; (10) Isaiah ; 
(11) Jeremiah and Lamentations; (12) Ezekiel; (13) twelve minor pro- 
phets; (14) Job; (15) Psalms; (16) Proverbs; (17) Ecclesiastes; 
(18) Song of Solomon; (19) Daniel; (20) Chronicles; (21) Ezra and 
Nehemiah ; (22) Esther. The same enumeration, but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent order (and with the omission of the twelve minor prophets, which 
must however be an oversight of the transcriber), is given by Origen in 
Eusebius’ Hist.Eccl. vi. 25 (in which the designation ’AymcoQexwds/e for 
the Book of Numbers, which is generally left unexplained, is nothing else 
than DAPa win, Joma vii. 1; Sota vii. 7; Menachoth iv. 8). It can 
consequently be hardly doubtful, that Josephus also takes this enumeration 
for granted, and intends by his 54+13+44=22 books our present canon, 
The four books containing ‘‘ hymns of praise to God and rules of life for 
men,” are the Psalms and the three Books of Solomon. That 1 Chron. and 
2 Chron. formed, as early as the time of Christ, the closing books of the 
canon, may be inferred from Matt. xxiii. 35=Luke xi. 51, where the slay- 
ing of Zachariah is mentioned as the last murder of a prophet. Chronolo- 
gically viewed the death of Urijah, Jer. xxvi. 20-23, was later, but according 
to the order of the canon the assassination related in 2 Chronicles is 
certainly the last. 

® Jadajim iii. 5: ‘‘ All holy Scriptures, even the Song of Solomon and 
Ecclesiastes, defile the hands.” R. Judah says: The Song of Solomon defiles 
the hands, but Hcclesiastes is doubtful. R. Joses says: Ecclesiastes does not 
defile the hands, and the Song of Solomon is doubtful. R. Simon says: 
Ecclesiastes is among the points on which the school of Shammai decides 
in a manner to lighten, the school of Hillel in a manner to aggravate difli- 
culty. R. Simon ben Asai said: I have received it as the tradition of the 
seventy-two elders, that on the day that R. Eleazar ben Asariah was named 
president, it was decided that the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes defile 
the hands. R. Akiba said: No, no. Never has any one in Israel affirmed 
that the Song of Solomon did not defile the hands. For no day in the 
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other books than those of our present canon, that they were 
ever reckoned canonical by the Palestinian Jews, although 
the Book of Wisdom was so highly esteemed that it was some- 
times cited “in a manner only customary in the case of 
passages of Scripture.” It was only the Hellenistic Jews 
who combined a whole series of other books with those of the 
Hebrew canon. But then they had no definite completion of 
the canon at all. 

Notwithstanding the combination of the Nebiim and Kethu- 


history of the world was ever of so great importance as that on which the 
Song of Solomon appeared in Israel. For all other scriptures are holy, but 
the Song of Solomon the holiest of all. If there was any dispute, it was 
respecting Ecclesiastes. R. Johanan, son of Joshua, the son of R. Akiba’s 
father-in-law, said: As ben Asai has declared, so was it disputed and so 
decided. Edujoth v. 8: R. Simon (according to R. Ismael) says: In 
three cases the school of Shammai decided in a manner to lighten, the 
school of Hillel to aggravate difficulties. According to the school of 
Shammai, Ecclesiastes does not defile the hands; the school of Hillel says. 
It defiles the hands, etc. Hieronymus, Comment. in Ecclesiast. xii. 13 
(Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iii. 496): ‘‘ Aiunt Hebraei quum inter caetera scripta 
Salomonis quae antiquata sunt nec in memoria duraverunt et hic liber obli- 
terandus videretur eo quod vanas Dei assereret creaturas et totum putaret 
esse pro nihilo et cibum et potum et delicias transeuntes praeferret omnibus, 
ex hoc uno capitulo meruisse auctoritatem, ut in divinorum voluminum 
numero poneretur.” See in general, Bleek, Theol. Stud. und Kritik. 1853, 
p. 821 sq. Delitasch, Zeitsch. fiir luth. Theol. 1854, pp. 280-283. Strack, 
art. ‘‘ Kanon des A. T.’s,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. vii. 429 sq. 
Weber, System der alitsynagogalen paldst. Theologie, p. 81. 

10 §. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 101 sq. Against 
the canonical authority of the Book of Wisdom, see Strack in Herzog’s Real- 
Encycl. vii. 430 sq. It is quite a mistake to think we have a right to infer 
with Movers (Loci quidam historiae canonis Vet. Test. illustrati, 1842, p. 148q.), 
and after him with Bleek (Stud. u. Krit. 1853, p. 323), from those passages 
in Josephus (Anit. Preface, § 3, x. 10. 6, xxii. 11. 2; contra Apion. 
i. 1, 10) in which he states generally that the Holy Scriptures (ret lepa ypeu- 
pore, ai kepei /Gro:) were his authorities for his whole history, that he 
also regarded such of his authorities as did not belong to the Hebrew canon 
as ‘‘ holy Scriptures.” For these were chiefly heathen authorities. Geiger 
too can scarcely be right when he insists on regarding as among such 
“holy scriptures,” which according to Shabbath xvi. 1 might not be read 
on the Sabbath day, the apocryphal books (Zeitschr. 1867, pp. 98-102). 
For by these are probably meant, as Jewish expositors also declare, the 
Kethubim (of these only the five Megilloth were used in the public worship 
of the synagogues, and these only on special occasions during the year). See 
Kisch, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1880, p. 543 aqq. 
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bim with the Thorah, they were never placed quite on a level 
with it. The Thorah always occupied a higher position as 
to its religious estimation. In it was deposited and fully 
contained the original revelation of the Divine will. In the 
prophets and the other sacred writings this will of God was 
only further delivered. Hence these are designated as the 
“ tradition” (M?3p, Aramaean xAndvin), and cited as such. 
On account of its higher value it was decided that a book 
of the law might be purchased by the sale of the Holy 
Scriptures, but not Holy Scriptures by the sale of a book of 
the law.® In general, however, the Mebiim and Kethubim 
participate in the properties of the Thorah. They are all 
“ Holy Scriptures” (1p0 °2n3) ;1° with respect to them all it 
is determined, that contact with them defiles the hands (so that 
they may not be touched inconsiderately, but with reverent 
awe). They are all cited by essentially the same formulas, 
For although special formulas are sometimes used for the 
Thorah, yet the formula, which most frequently occurs, N32, 
“for it is said,” is applied without distinction to the Thorah 
and the other Scriptures ;¥ as also in the sphere of Hellenism 
(comp. the N. T.), the formula yéypamrav and the like. Nay 


11 In the Mishna, Taanith ii. 1, a passage from Joel is cited with the 
formula: ‘in the tradition he says” (D18 NIN mapa). Comp. in general, 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 44. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Jisrael, iti. 18 sq. Joh. Delitzsch, De inspiratione scripturae sacrae, 
p-78q. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Cambridge 1877), p. 120 sq. 

12 Megilla iii. 1. 

18 Shabbath xvi. 1; Erubin x. 3; Baba bathra i. 6, fin. ; Sanhedrin x. 6; 
Para x. 3; Jadajim iii. 2, 5, iv. 5, 6. 

14 Edujoth v. 3; Kelim xv. 6; Jadajim iii. 2, 4, 5, iv. 5, 6. 

15 So e.g. to adduce citations from the Kethubim only: Berachoth vii. 8 
(Ps. lxviii. 27), Berachoth ix. 5 (Ruth it. 4), Pea viii. 9 (Prov. xi. 27), Shab- 
bath ix. 2 (Prov. xxx. 19), Shabbath ix. 4 (Ps. cix. 18), Rosh hashana i. 2 
(Ps. xxxiii. 15). In these the quotation is always introduced by the formula 
“oxy. But this very formula is also by far the most frequent in quota- 
tions from the Nebiim and the Thorah. Comp. the list of scriptural quota- 
tations in Pinner, Uebersetzung des Tractates Berachoth (1842), Introd. 
fol. 21, 

16 See in general on the formulas of citation, Surenhusius, Bi/Gros xaraa- 
aeyis (Amstelodami 1713), pp. 1-36. Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutestament- 
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the Nebiim and Kethubim are sometimes quoted as “ the 
law” (vépos)2” And there is perhaps nothing more charac- 
teristic of the full appreciation of their value on the part 
of the Jews, than the fact that they too are not first of all to 
Jewish conviction didactic or consolatory works, not books of 
edification or history, but also “law,” the substance of God’s 
claims upon His people. 


ll. THE SCRIBES AND THEIR LABOURS IN GENERAL, 


Toe LITERATURE. 


Ursinus, Antiquitates Hebraicae scholastico-academicae. Hafniae 1702 (also 
in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem. Neuen (1831), 
pp. 384-413. 

Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, i. (1838) pp. 109-214, 

Winer, RWB. ii. 425-428 (art. ‘‘ Schriftgelehrte ”). 

Jost, Das geschichtliche Verhdltniss der Rabbinen zu ihren Gemeinden 
(Zeitschr. fiir die historische theologie (1850), pp. 351-377). 

Levysohn, Einiges tiber die hebrdischen und aramdischen Benennungen fiir 
Schule, Schiiler und Lehrer (Franke’s Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wis- 
sensch. des Judenth. (1858), pp. 384-389). 

Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Schriftgelehrt,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyel., Ist ed. vol. xiii. 
(1860) pp. 781-741. 

Klépper, art. ‘‘Schriftgelehrte,” in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, vol. v. pp. 
247-255. 

Ginsburg, art. ‘‘ Scribes,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 

Plumpire, art. “‘ Scribes,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie (1880), pp. 
121-143. 

Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii., arts. ‘‘ Gelehrter,” 
‘“‘ Lehrhaus,” ‘‘ Rabban,” ‘‘ Schiiler,” ‘‘ Sopherim,” ‘‘ Talmudlehrer,” 
‘“‘ Talmudschulen,” ‘‘ Unterhalt,” ‘‘ Unterricht.” 

Strack, art. ‘‘ Schriftgelehrte,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyel., 2nd ed. xiii. (1884) 
pp. 696-698. 





lichen Schriftsteller (1829), pp. 60-69. Pinner, Uebersetzung des Tractates 
Berachoth, Introd. fol. 21a, 22a. Joh. Delitzsch, De inspiratione scripturae 
sacrae, p.48q. Comp. also Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. (1873), 


p. 60 sqq. ie 
17 Rom. iii. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 21; John x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25. 
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With the existence of a law is naturally involved the 
necessity of its scventyfic study, and of a professional acquaintance 
with it. Such necessity exists at least in proportion as this 
law is comprehensive and complicated. An acquaintance with 
its details, a certainty in the application of its several enact- 
ments to everyday life, can then only be attained by its being 
made a matter of professional occupation. In the time of 
Ezra, and indeed long after, this was chiefly the concern of the 
priests. Ezra himself was at the same time both priest and 
scribe (11D), The most important element of the Penta- 
teuch was written in the interest of the priestly cultus. 
Hence the priests were at first the teachers and guardians of 
the law. Gradually however this was changed. The higher 
the law rose in the estimation of the people, the more did its 
study and exposition become an independent business. It 
was the law of God, and every individual of the nation had 
the same interest as the priests in knowing and obeying it. 
Hence non-priestly Israelites more and more occupied them- 
selves with its scientific study. An independent class of 
“biblical scholars or scribes,” 7.¢. of men who made acquaint- 
ance with the law a profession, was formed beside the priests. 
And when in the time of Hellenism the priests, at least those 
of the higher strata, often applied themselves to heathen 
culture, and more or less neglected the law of their fathers, 
the scribes ever appeared in a relative contrast to the priests. 
It was no longer the priests, but the scribes, who were the 
zealous guardians of the law. Hence they were also from 
that time onwards the real teachers of the people, over whose 
spiritual life they bore complete sway. 

In the time of the New Testament we find this process 
fully completed; the scribes then formed a firmly compacted 
class in undisputed possession of a spiritual supremacy over 
the people. They are usually called in the New Testament 
ypappareis, ic. “learned in Scripture,” “the learned,” corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew "5D, which in itself means nothing 
more than homines literati (men professionally occupied with 
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the Scriptures).® That such occupation should concern itself 
chiefly with the law was self-evident. Besides this general 
designation, we also meet with the more special one vopwxoi, 
i.e. “the learned in the law,” “jurists” (Matt. xxii. 35; Luke 
vii. 30, x. 25, xi. 45 sq., 52, xiv. 3);’° and inasmuch as 
they not only knew, but taught the law, they were likewise 


called vopodsddoxador, “teachers of the law” (Luke v. 17; 


Acts v. 34). Josephus calls them ratpiov éEnyntal voyev,” 


or in Graecized fashion coduotai, also iepoypaypareis.” 
In the Mishna the expression O%5iD is only used of the 
scribes of former times, who in the times of the Mishna had 
already become an authority.” Contemporary scribes are 


18 4piD is any one professionally employed about books, e.g. also a writer 
(Shabbath xii. 5; Nedarim ix. 2; Gittin iii. 1, vii. 2, viii. 8, ix. 8; Baba 
mezia v.11; Sanhedrin iv. 3, v. 5) or a bookbinder (Pesachim iii. 1). On 
its use in the Old Testament, see Gesenius’ Thesaurus, p. 966. When it is 
said in the Talmud, that the scribes were called op 5\p because they 
counted the letters of the Thorah (Kiddushin 30a, in Wunsche, Neue 
Bettriige zur Erlauterung der Evangelien, 1878, p. 13. 179), this is of course 
only a worthless etymological trifling. 

19 yoxeixds is in later Greek the proper technical expression for a ‘‘ jurist,” 
juris peritus. Thus especially of Roman jurists in Strabo, p. 589: of rapa 
“Paweiots vogesxol, also in the Edictum Diocletiani, see Rudorff, Rémische 
Rechtsgeschichte, ti. 54. It is not accidentally that the expression is so 
frequently found in St. Luke. He purposes thereby to make clear to his 
Roman readers the character of the Jewish scribes. 

20 Antt. xvii. 6, 2. Comp. xviii. 3. 5. 

21 Bell. Jud. i. 33. 2, ii. 17. 8, 9. 

22 Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 3. 

38 See Orla iii. 9; Jebamoth ii. 4, ix. 3 (Sota ix. 15); Sanhedrin xi. 3; 
Kelim xiii. 7; Para xi. 4-6; Tohoroth iv. 7,11; Tebul jom iv. 6; Jedajim 
iii. 2. In all these passages, with the exception of thatin Sota ix. 15, which 
does not belong to the original text of the Mishna, ‘the ordinances of the 
scribes (OH\D 3)” are spoken of as distinct from the prescriptions of 
the Thorah, and in such wise that the former also are regarded as having 
been for a long period authoritative. Apart from these passages the expres- 
sion ODD only occurs in the Mishna in the sense stated above, note 18. 
On the other hand, in Shemoneh Esreh, in the 13th Beracha, God is entreated 
to let His mercy dispose of ‘‘ the righteous, the pious, and the elders of 
Israel and the rest of the scribes” (on 51D nu>p), which latter are con- 
sequently assumed to be still existing. The Greek ypapmeareds is still 
found in Jewish epitaphs in Rome of the date of the later emperors (2nd to 
4th century after Christ) ; see Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto 
recentemente in Vigna Randanini (1862), pp. 42, 46, 47, 54, 55, 59, 61. 
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always called 03" in the Mishna. The extraordinary respect 
paid to these “scholars” on the part of the people was 
expressed by the titles of honour bestowed upon them. The 
most usual was the appellation ‘29, “my master;” Greek, 
paBBi (Matt. iii. 7 and elsewhere).* From this respectful 
address the title Rabbi was gradually formed, the suffix losing 
its pronominal signification with the frequent use of the 
address, and ‘32 being also used as a title (Rabbi Joshua, 
Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Akiba)” This use cannot be proved 
before the time of Christ. Hillel and Shammai were never 
called Rabbis, nor is paBBi found in the New Testament 
except as an actual address. The word does not seem to have 
been used as a title till after the time of Christ. {39, or as 
the word is also pronounced {i39, is an enhanced form of 31, 
The first form seems to belong more to the Hebrew, the 
second to the Aramaean usage. Hence {30 is found in the 


Garrucci, Dissertazioni arcneologische, vol. ii. (1865), p. 165, no. 20, 21, p. 
182, no. 21. 

24 35 means simply “ master,” in opposition, e.g., to slave (Sukka ii. 9 ; 
Gittin iv. 4, 5; Edujoth i. 18; Aboth i. 3). The mode of address »39, “‘my 
master,” is found in the Mishna, e.g. Pesachim vi. 2; Rosh hashana ii. 9, 
fin.; Nedarim ix. 5; Baba kamma viii. 6. Also with the plural suffix 
33°39, “our master,” Berachoth ii. 5,7. This predicate having been bestowed 


upon the scribes in their teaching capacity,.34 gradually acquired the 


meaning of “‘teacher.” It seems to have been already thus used in a 
saying attributed to Joshua ben Perachiah, Aboth i. 6. In the time of the 
Mishna this meaning was, at all events, quite common ; see Rosh hashana 
ii. 9, fin.; Baba mezia ii. 11; Edujoth i. 3, viii. 7; Aboth iv. 12; Kerithoth 
vi. 9, fin.; Jadajim iv. 3, fin. Comp. John i. 89. 

35 Like Monsieur. Comp. on the title of Rabbi generally, Seruppii 
Dissert. de titulo Rabbi (in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). Lightfoot and 
Wetzstein on Matt. xxiii. 7. Buxtorf, De abbreviaturis hebraicis, pp. 172-177. 
Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 137 sqq. Winer, RWB. ii. 296 sq. 
Pressel in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xii. 471 sq. Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, 
iv. 431 Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, v. 305. Steiner in Schenkel’s 
Bibellex. v. 29 sq. Riehm’s Worterb. s.v. Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. 
art. “Rabban.” The Lexica to the New Testament, s.v. pxA(/. 

26 Both forms appear in the Targums (see Buxtorf, Ler. Chald. s.v. 
Levy, Chald. Worterb. s.v.), and on the other hand eu) almost always in 


the Hebrew. Of the form j)39 only one example is known to me in the 
Mishna, viz. in Taanith iii. 8, where it is used with reference to God. On 
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Mishna as the title of four prominent scribes of the period of 
the Mishna (about a.p. 40-150),” and in the New Testament, 
on the other hand, paSBovvi (i221 or 821) as a respectful 
address to Christ (Mark x. 51; John xx. 16).% In the Greek 
of the New Testament Rabbi is represented by «vpve (Matt. 
viii. 2,6, 8, 21, 25 and frequently) or dsddoxanre (Matt. viii. 9 
and frequently) ; in St. Luke also by éwrvordta (Luke v. 5, viii. 
24, 45, ix. 33, 49, xvii. 13). Iarjp and xaOnyntns (Matt. 
xxiii. 9, 10) are also mentioned as other names of honour given 
to scribes. The latter is probably equal to 7, “teacher.” * 
The former answers to the Aramaic 838, which also occurs 
in the Mishna and Tosefta as the title of several Rabbis.” 


the meaning of 335 Aruch says (s.v. "IN, see the passage, e.g. in Buxtorf, 
De abbreviaturis, p. 176): j31 199 Sy 19 3D by}, “greater than 
Rab is Rabbi, and greater than Rabbi is Rabban.” 

27 These four are—(1) Rabban Gamaliel I., (2) Rabban Johanan ben 
Sakkai, (3) Rabban Gamaliel II., (4) Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel II. To 
all these the title 35 is as a rule ascribed in the best MSS. of the Mishna 
(e.g. Cod. de Rossi 138). Rabban Gamaliel III., son of R. Judah ha-Nasi, 
also occurs once in the Mishna (Aboth ii. 2). Of two others, to whom this 
title is usually applied (Simon the son of Hillel, and Simon the son of 
Gamaliel I.), the former does not occur in the Mishna at all, the latter, at 
least in the chief passage, Aboth i. 17, not under this title. He is however 
probably intended by Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel, mentioned Kerithoth 
de 

28 The opinion formerly expressed by Delitzsch, that the form 735 is only 
used with reference to God (Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1876, pp. 409, 606), has 
been since withdrawn by himself as erroneous from consideration of the 
usual diction of the Targum (Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1878, p. 7). That 
the form }35 is pronounced ribbon by modern Jews, as also 934, ribbi, is 
quite irrelevant. The shortening of a into i is confessedly very frequent in 
Hebrew, but in this case of very recent date. In the Middle Ages it was 
probably still pronounced jn, as the Cod. de Rossi 138 prints the passage 
Taanith iii. 8. Comp. also Delitzsch, Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1876, p. 606. 
It is only for the Aramaean that the pronunciation ribbon is well evidenced. 
See Berliner’s Ausgabe des Onkelos, e.g. Gen. xix. 2, xlii. 30; Ex. xxi, 
4-8, xxiii. 17. 

% See Wiinsche, Neue Beitrage zur Erlauterung der Evangelien (1878), 
p. 279 sq. 

80 Abba Saul is the most frequently mentioned among these, Pea viii. 5; 
Kilajim ii. 3; Shabbath xxiii. 3; Shekalim iv. 2; Beza iii. 8; Aboth ii. 8; 
Middoth ii. 5, v. 4 and elsewhere. Comp. also Abba Gurjan (Kiddushin iv. 
14) ; Abba Joses ben Chanan (Middoth ii. 6. Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, 
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The Rabbis required from their pupils the most absolute 
reverence, surpassing even the honour felt for parents. “Let 
thine esteem for thy friend border upon thy respect for thy 
teacher, and respect for thy teacher on reverence for God.” * 
“ Respect for a teacher should exceed respect for a father, for 
both father and son owe respect to a teacher.”** “If a man’s 
father and teacher have lost anything, the teacher's loss has 
the precedence (7.e. he must first be assisted in recovering it). 
For his father only brought him into this world. His teacher, 
who taught him wisdom, brings him into the life of the world 
to come. But if his father is himself a teacher, then his 
father’s loss has precedence. If a man’s father and his teacher 
are carrying burdens, he must first help his teacher and after- 
wards his father. If his father and his teacher are in captivity, 
he must first ransom his teacher and afterwards his father. 
But if his father be himself a scholar, the father has pre- 
cedence.” * The Rabbis in general everywhere claimed the 
first rank. “They loved the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogues and greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi” (Matt. xxiii. 6, 7; 
Mark xii. 38, 39; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46). 

All ‘the labours of the scribes, whether educational or 
judicial, were to be gratuitous. KR. Zadok said: Make the 
knowledge of the law neither a crown wherewith to make a 
show, nor a spade wherewith to dig. Hillel used to say: He 
who uses the crown (of the law) for external aims fades 
away. That the judge might not receive presents was 
already prescribed in the Old Testament (Ex. xxiii, 8; Deut. 
xvi. 9). Hence it is also said in the Mishna: “ If any one 


pp. 154. 18, 199. 22, 283. 22, 655. 31); Abba Joses ben Dosai (Tosefta 23. 
4, 217. 19, 360. 16, etc.) ; Abba Judan (Tosefta 259. 18, 616.31). Others 
in Zuckermandel’s Index to the Tosefta, p. xxxi. 

81 Aboth iv. 12. 82 Kerithoth vi. 9, fin. 

88 Baba mezia ii. 11. Comp. also Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 
i. 144 sq. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palist. Theologie, p. 121 sq. 

% Aboth iv. 5, i. 18. Comp. also Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, i. 156- 
160. 
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receives payment for a judicial decision, his sentence 1s not 
valid.” © The Rabbis were therefore left to other sources 
for obtaining a livelihood. Some were persons of property, 
others practised some trade as well as the study of the law. 
The combination of some secular business with the study of 
the law is especially recommended by Rabban Gamaliel IIL, 
son of R. Judah ha-Nasi. “For exertion in both keeps from 
sin. The study of the law without employment in business 
must at last be interrupted, and brings transgression after 
it.”** It is known that St. Paul, even when a preacher of 
the gospel, practised a trade (Acts xviii. 3; 1 Thess. ii. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 8). And we are told the like of many Rabbis.” 
In such a case their occupation with the law was of course 
esteemed the more important, and they were cautioned against 
over-estimation of their secular business. The son of Sirach 
already warns against a one-sided devotion to handicraft, and 
extols the blessing of scriptural wisdom (Wisd. xxxvili. 24- 
39, 11). KR. Meir said: Give yourselves less to trade and 
occupy yourselves more with the law ;* and Hillel: He who 
devotes himself too much to trade will not grow wise.” 

The principle of non-remuneration was strictly carried out 
only in their judicial labours, but hardly in their employment 
as teachers. Even in the Gospel, notwithstanding the express 
admonition to the disciples, dwpedy éAdBere, Swpeav Sore 
(Matt. x. 8), it is also said that a labourer is worthy of his hire 
(Matt. x. 10; Luke x. 7), to which saying St. Paul expressly 
refers (1 Cor. ix. 15) when he claims as his right—although 
he but exceptionally used it—a maintenance from those to 
whom he preached the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 3-18; 2 Cor. xi. 


85 Bechoroth iv. 6. 36 Aboth ii. 2. 

87 Comp. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen, p. 410 sq. Gfrérer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, i. 160-168. Delitzsch, 
Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 71-83; Lehrstand 
und Handwerk in Verbindung. Hamburger, Real - Enc., Div. ii. p. 288 
(art. ‘“Gelehrter”) and p. 1241 (art. ‘‘ Unterhalt”). Seligmann Meyer, 
Arbeit und Handwerk im Talmud (1878), pp. 23-86. 

38 Aboth iv. 10. 88 Aboth ii. 5. 
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8, 9; Phil. iv. 10-18. Comp. also Gal. vi. 6). If such was 
the view of the times, it may be supposed that the Jewish 
teachers of the law also did not always impart their instruction 
gratuitously, nay the very exhortations quoted above, not to 
practise instruction in the law for the sake of selfish interest, 
lead us to infer that absence of remuneration was not the 
general rule. In Christ’s censures of the scribes and Phari- 
sees their covetousness is a special object of reproof (Mark 
xii. 40; Luke xx. 47, xvi. 14). Hence, even if their 
instruction was given gratuitously, they certainly knew how 
to compensate themselves in some other way. The moral 
testimony borne to them by Christ was by no means of the 
best: “All their works they do to be seen of men: they 
make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the borders of 
their garments (Matt. xxiii. 5), and love to go in long 
garments ” (Mark xii. 38; Luke xx. 46). 

The headquarters of the operations of the scribes was of 
course Judaea until aD. 70. But we should be mistaken if 
we expected to find them there only. Wherever zeal for the 
law of the fathers was active they were indispensable. Hence 
we meet with them in Galilee also (Luke v. 17), nay in the 
distant Dispersion ; for ypaypareis are frequently mentioned 
in Jewish epitaphs in Rome of the later imperial period (see 
above, note 23), and the Babylonian scribes of the fifth and 
sixth centuries were the authors of the Talmud, the chief work 
of Rabbinic Judaism. 

After the separation of the Pharisaic and Sadducaean 
tendencies the scribes in general adhered to the former. For 
this was nothing else but the party, that acknowledged as an 
authoritative rule of life the maxims, which had in the 
course of time been developed by the scribes, and sought to 
carry them strictly out. Inasmuch however as the “ scribes” 
were merely “men learned in the law,” there must have been 
also Sadducaean scribes. For it is not conceivable that the 
Sadducees, who acknowledged the written law as binding, 
should have had among them none who made it their pro- 
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fession to study it. In fact those passages of the New 
Testament, which speak of scribes who were of the Pharisees 
(Mark ii. 16; Luke v. 30; Acts xxiii. 9), point also to the 
existence of Sadducaean scribes. 

The professional employment of the scribes referred, if not 
exclusively, yet first and chiefly, to the law, and therefore to 
the administration of justice. They were in the first instance 
Jurists, and their task was in this respect a threefold one: 
(1) the more careful theoretical development of the law itself ; 
(2) the teaching of wt to their pupils; (3) ts practical 
administration, that is, the pronunciation of legal decisions as 
learned assessors in courts of justice.” 

1. First the theoretic development of the law itself. This 
indeed was immovably fixed as to its principles in the Thorah 
itself. But no codex of law goes into such detail as to be in 
no need of exposition, while some of the appointments of the 
Mosaic law are expressed in very general terms. Here then was 
a wide field for the labours of the scribes. They had always 
to develop with careful casuistry the general precepts given 
- in the Thorah, that so a guarantee might exist, that the 
tendency of the precepts of the law had been really appre- 
hended according to their full extent and meaning. In those 
points for which the written law made no direct provision a 
compensation had to be created, either by the establishment of 
a precedent, or by inference from other already valid legal 
decisions. By the diligence with which this occupation was 
carried on during the last centuries before the Christian era, 
Jewish law became gradually an extensive and complicated 
science; and this law not being fixed in writing, but pro- 
pagated by oral tradition, very assiduous study was required 
to obtain even a general acquaintance with it. An acquaint- 
ance however with what was binding was but the foundation 
and prerequisite for the professional labours of the scribes. 
Their special province was to develop what was already 


‘0 This threefold “power of the wise ” is also correctly distinguished by 
Weber (System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie, pp. 180-148). 
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binding by continuous methodical labours into more and more 
subtle casuistic details. For all casuistry is by its very 
nature endless. 

The object of all these labours being to settle a system of 
law binding on all, the work could not be performed in an 
isolated manner by individual scribes. It was necessary that 
constant mutual communication should be going on among 
them for the purpose of arriving, upon the ground of a common 
understanding, at some generally acknowledged results. Hence 
the whole process of systematizing the law was carried on in the 
form of oral discussions of the scribes among each other. The 
acknowledged authorities not merely gathered about them 
pupils, whom they instructed in the law, but also debated 
legal questions among themselves, nay discussed the entire 
matter of the law in common disputations. Of this method 
of giving structure to the law, the Mishna everywhere 
testifies.“* To make this possible, it was needful that the 
heads at least of the body of scribes should dwell together 
at certain central localities. Many indeed would be scattered 
about the country for the purposes of giving instruction and 
pronouncing judicial decisions. But the majority of those 
authorities, who were mainly of creative genius, must have 
been concentrated at some one central point—till a.p. 70 at 
Jerusalem, and afterwards at other places (Jabne, Tiberias). 

The law thus theoretically developed by scholars was 
certainly, in the first place, only a theory. In many points 
it also remained such, the actual historical and political 
circumstances not allowing of its being carried into practice.“ 
In general however the labours of the scribes stood in an 
active relation to actual life; and in proportion as their 


41 See further details in No. 3: Halachah and Haggadah. 

fla Compare e.g. Pea vi. 6; Kilajim iii. 7, vi. 4; Terumoth vy. 4; Maaser 
sheni ii. 2; Shabbath viii. 7 ; Pesachim vi. 2, 5; Kerithoth iii. 10; he 
shirin vi. 8; Jadajim iv. 3. 

41b For an instructive example of the kind, see Jadajim iv. 3-4. Comp. 
also the purely theoretical definitions as to the composition of the tribes, 
Sanhedrin i. 5; Horajoth i. 5. 

DIV. Ul. VOL, I. x 
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credit increased, did their theory become valid law. In the last 
century before the destruction of Jerusalem the Pharisaic 
scribes bore already such absolute spiritual sway, that the 
great Sanhedrim, notwithstanding its mixed composition of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, adhered in practice to the law 
developed by the Pharisees (see above, p, 179). Many 
matters were besides of such a nature as not to need any 
formal legislation. For the godly would observe religious 
institutions, not on account of formal legislation, but by 
reason of a voluntary subjection to an authority which they 
acknowledged as legitimate? Hence the maxims developed 
by the scribes were recognised as binding in practice also, 
so soon as the schools were agreed about them. The scribes 
were in fact, though not upon the ground of formal appoint- 
ment, legislators. This applies in a very special manner to 
the time after the destruction of the temple. There then no 
longer existed a civil court of justice like the former Sanhedrim. 
The Rabbinical scribes, with their purely spiritual authority, 
were now the only influential factors for laying down a rule. 
They had formerly been the actwal establishers of law, they 
now were more and more acknowledged as deciding authorities. 
Their judgment sufficed to determine what was valid law. As 
soon then as doubt arose concerning any point, or it was 
questioned whether this or that course of action should be 
embraced, it was customary to bring the matter “before the 
learned,” who then pronounced an authoritative decision.” 
And so great was the authority of these teachers of the law, 
that the judgment of even one respected teacher sufficed to 
decide a question.* New dogmas, #.e. new rules legally valid, 


42 The priests too almost always followed the theory of the scribes. 
They are but exceptional cases in which the Mishna has to report a differ- 
ence between the practice of the priests and the theory of the Rabbis ; see 
Shekalim i. 3-4 ; Joma vi. 8; Sebachim xii. 4. 

48 °° The matter came before the learned (Q')3N) and they decided thus and 
thus,” is a formula of frequent occurrence. See eg. Kilajim iv. 9; Edujoth 
vii. 8; Bechoroth v 3. 

“4 In this manner are doubtful cases decided, ¢.g., by Rabban Johanan 
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sometimes even differing from what had hitherto been 
customary, were laid down, without even such special occasion.* 
In such cases however it was always assumed that the decision 
of the individual agreed with the decision of the majority of 
all the teachers of the law, and was accepted by them 
(see No. 3). Hence it might happen that the decision of 
a single teacher would be subsequently corrected by the 
majority,” or that even an eminent teacher would be 
obliged to subordinate his own view to those of a “court” 
of teachers.” 

The legislative power of the Rabbis was a thing so self- 
evident in the time of the Mishna, that it is often without 
further ceremony assumed also for the time before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It is said quite naturally that Hillel 
decreed this or that,“® or that Gamaliel I. enacted this or 
that.” And yet not Hillel or Gamaliel I., but the great 
Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, was then the ultimate resort for 
decision. For thence proceeded, as is said in the Mishna 
itself, “the law for all Israel.” The truth in this repre- 
sentation is, that in any case the great teachers of the law 
were already the deciding authorities. 

2. The second chief task of the scribes was to teach the law. 
The ideal of legal Judaism was properly, that every Israelite 
should have a professional acquaintance with the law. If 
this were unattainable, then the greatest possible number was 


ben Sakkai (Shabbath xvi. 7, xxii. 3), Rabban Gamaliel II. (Kelim v. 4), R 
Akiba (Kilajim vii. 5; Terumoth iv. 13 ; Jebamoth xii. 5; Nidda viii. 3). 

45 So e.g. by Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai (Sukka iii. 12; Rosh hashana 
iv. 1,8, 4; Sota ix. 9; Menachoth x. 5) and by R. Akiba (Maaser sheni 
v. 8; Nasir vi. 1; Sanhedrin iii. 4). 

46 Thus was a decision of Nahum the Median subsequently corrected by 
‘the learned,” Nasir v. 4. 

47 Eg. R. Joshua had to agree to a decision of Rabban Gamaliel II. 
and his court, Rosh hashana ii. 9. 

48 Shebiith x. 3; Gittin iv. 8; Arachin ix. 4. Everywhere with the 
formula Ppn, ‘“he decreed.” 


49 Rosh hashana ii. 5; Gittin iv. Pe Equally with the formula pn 
50 Sanhedrin xi. 2. 
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to be raised to this ideal elevation. “Bring up many scholars” 
is said to have been already a motto of the men of the Great 
Synagogue. Hence the more famous Rabbis often assembled 
about them in great numbers, youths desirous of instruction,” 
for the purpose of making them thoroughly acquainted with 
the much ramified and copious “oral law.” The pupils were 
called o'5A, or more fully O20 "P>n.* The instruction 
consisted of an indefatigable continuous exercise of the memory. 
For the object being that the pupils should remember with 
accuracy the entire matter with its thousands upon thousands 
of minutiae, and the oral law being never committed to writing, 
the instruction could not be confined to a single statement. 
The teacher was obliged to repeat his matter again and again 
with his pupils. Hence in Rabbinic diction “to repeat” 
("Iw — Sevrepodv) means exactly the same as “to teach” 
(whence also 72 =teaching).* This repetition was not 
however performed by the teacher only delivering his matter. 
The whole proceeding was, on the contrary, disputational. 
The teacher brought before his pupils several legal questions 
for their decision and let them answer them or answered them 
himself. The pupils were also allowed to propose questions 
to the teacher.” This form of catechetical lecture has left 
its mark upon the style of the Mishna, the question being 
frequently started how this or that subject is to be under- 


81 Aboth i, 1. 52 Joseph. Bell. Jud. xxxiii. 2. 

58 Pesachim iv. 5; Jomai. 6; Sukka ii.1; Chagiga i.8; Nedarim x. 4; 
Sota i. 3; Sanhedrin iv. 4, xi. 2; Makkoth ii. 5; Aboth v. 12; Horajoth 
iii. 8; Negaim xii. 5. Pupils eg. of Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai (Aboth 
ii. 8), of Rabban Gamaliel II. (Berachoth ii. 5-7), of R. Ismael (Erubin ii. 6), 
R. Akiba (Nidda viii. 3), pupils of the school of Shammai (Orla ii. 5, 12), 
are severally mentioned. The appellation 73n for one who has finished 
his study of the law, but has not yet obtained any publicly acknowledged 
position, belongs to the later Middle Ages. In the Mishna the word has 
quite another meaning. See § 26. 

%4 Comp. Hieronymus, Epist. 121 ad Algasiam, quaest. x. (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, i. 884 8q.): Doctores eorum coPo/ hoc est sapientes vocantur. Et 
si quando certis diebus traditiones suas exponunt discipulis suis, solent 
dicere: of coQol devrepaocy, id est sapientes docent traditiones. : 

& See Lightfoot and Wetzstein on Luke ii. 46. 
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stood for the purpose of giving a decision.” All knowledge 
of the law being strictly traditional, a pupil had only two 
duties. One was to keep everything faithfully in memory, 
R. Dosthai said in the name of R. Meir: He who forgets a 
tenet of his instruction in the law, to him the Scripture 
imputes the wilful forfeiture of his life.” The second duty 
was never to teach anything otherwise than it had been 
delivered to him. Even in expression he was to confine him- 
self to the words of his teacher: “Every one is bound to 
teach with the expressions of his teacher,” jivioa anid DIX 2 
ia1.% It was the highest praise of a pupil to be “like a well 
lined with lime, which loses not one drop.” ® 

For these theoretical studies of the law, whether the 
disputations of the scribes with each other or instruction 
properly so called, there were in the period of the Mishna, 
and probably also so early as the times of the New Test., 
special localities, the so-called “houses of teaching” (Heb. 
wen ma, plur. nivt m3). They are often mentioned in 
conjunction with the synagogues as places, which in legal 
respects enjoyed certain privileges." In Jabne a locality 
which was called “the vineyard” (073) is mentioned as a 
place of meeting of the learned, from which however we 
cannot infer, that 0° was in general a poetic term for a 


56 Eg. Berachoth i. 1-2; Pea iv. 10, vi. 8, vii. 8, 4, viii. 1; Kilajim ii. 2, 
iv. 1, 2, 8, vi. 1, 5; Shebiith i. 1, 2, 5, ii. 1, iii. 1, 2, iv. 4. The question 
is very frequently introduced by Typ (=how?): Berachoth vi. 1, vii. 3 ; 
Demai v. 1; Terumoth iv. 9; Maaser sheni iv. 4, v.43; Challa ii. 8; Orla 
ii. 2, iii. 8; Bikkurim iii. 1, 2; Hrubin v. 1, viii. 1. 

57 Aboth iii. 8. 58 Edujoth i. 3. 

59 Aboth ii. 8. Comp. also Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. des Heils, i. 168-178. 

60 Berachoth iv.2; Demat ii. 3, vii. 5; *Terumoth xi. 10 ; Shabbath xvi. 1, 
xviii. 1; *Pesachim iv. 4; Beza iii. 5; Aboth v. 14; Menachoth x. 9; 
Jadajim iv. 3,4. In the passages marked * the plural form occurs. On 
other designations of the house of teaching, see Vitringa, De synagoga 
vetere, p. 183 sqq. 

61 Terumoth xi. 10; Pesachim iv. 4. It is evident from both passages, 
that the houses of teaching were distinct from the synagogues. On the high 
estimation in which these houses of teaching were held, see also Hamburger, 
Real-Encycl. ii. 675-677, art. “* Lehrhaus,” 
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house of teaching.” In Jerusalem indeed the catechetical 
lectures were held “in the temple” (é€v 7@ ‘ep@, Luke ii. 46 ; 
Matt. xxi. 23, xxvi. 55; Mark xiv. 49; Luke xx. 37; John 
xviii. 20), ze. in the colonnades or some other space of the 
outer court. The pupils sat on the ground during the instruc- 
tion (YP1P3) of the teacher, who was on an elevated place 
(hence Acts xxii. 3: mapa tovs modas Tapadijd; comp. also 
Luke ii. 46). 

3. A third duty, which equally belonged to the calling of 
the scribes, was passing sentence in the court of justice. 
Their acquaintance with the law being a professional one, 
their votes could not but be of influential importance. 
It is true that at least during the period under considera- 
tion, a special and scholarly acquaintance with the law 
was by no means essential to the office of a judge. Any 
one might be a judge, who was appointed such through the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. And it may be supposed, 
that the small local courts were for the most part lay courts. 
It was nevertheless in the nature of things, that confidence 
should be placed in a judge in proportion as he was 
distinguished for a thorough and accurate knowledge of the 


62 Kethuboth iv. 6; Hdujoth ii. 4. According to the connection of the 
two passages, O95 was a place where the learned were accustomed to 
assemble in Jabne (R. Eleasar and R. Ismael delivered this and that before 
the learned in the vineyard at Jabne). It is probable that an actual vine- 
yard with a house or court, which served as a place of meeting, is intended. 
The traditional explanation tries indeed to deduce the appellation from the 
circumstance, that in the house of teaching the onda sat in rows like 


vine plants (so already Jer. Berachoth iv. fol. 74 in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. 
ii, 408, and after this the commentators of the Mishna, see Surenhusius’ 
edition iii. 70, iv. 332). See, on the contrary, Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
Palestine, p. 380, note 3. 

68 According to later Talmudic tradition, the sitting on the ground on 
the part of scholars was not customary till after the death of Gamaliel I. ; 
in earlier times they used to stand (Megilla 21a, in Lightfoot, Horae 
hebraicae on Luke ii. 46). The whole tradition however is merely an 
explanation of Sota ix. 15: ‘‘Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
reverence for the law has disappeared.” See, on the other hand, beside 
Luke ii. 46, Aboth i. 4, according to which Joses ben Joeser already said, 
one ought to let oneself be covered with dust at the feet of the wise. 
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law. So far then as men learned in the law were to be 
found, it is self-evident that such would be called to the 
office of judge. With respect to the great Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, it is expressly testified in the New Testament, that 
ypappareits also were among those who were its members 
(comp. above, p. 177 sq.). After the fall of the Jewish State, 
A.D. 70, the authority of the Rabbis increased in independent 
importance in this respect also. Being now recognised as 
independent legislators, they were also regarded as independent 
judges. Their sentences were voluntarily acquiesced in, whether 
they gave judgment collectively or individually. Thus it is 
eg. related, that R. Akiba once condemned a man to 400 sus 
(denarii) as compensation for uncovering his head to a 
woman in the street.“ 

This threefold activity of the scribes as men learned in 
the law formed their chief and special calling. But the Holy 
Scriptures are something besides law. Even in the Penta- 
teuch narrative occupies a wide space, while the contents 
of other books are almost exclusively either historical or 
didactic. This fact always remained, customary as it was to 
look upon the whole chiefly from the view-point of law. 
These Scriptures then being also deeply studied, it was 
impossible not to let history be spoken of as history and 
religious edification as such. What however was common 
in the treatment of these Scriptures and those of the law 
was, that they too were dealt with as a sacred text, a 
sacred standard, which was not only to be deeply studied, but 
which had also to be subjected to a complete elaboration. As 
the law was more and more developed, so also was the sacred 
history and the religious instruction further developed, and 
that always in connection with the text of Scripture, which 
just in its quality of a sacred text silently invited to such 
deep investigation. In such development the notions of sub- 
sequent times had, of course, a very important influence in 
modifying results, History and dogma were not merely further 


64 Baba kamma viii. 8. 
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developed, but fashioned according to the views of after times. 
This gave rise to what is usually called the Haggadah.” It is 
true that it did not belong to the special province of teachers 
of the law to occupy themselves therewith. But since the 
manipulation of the law and that of the historical religious 
and ethical contents of the sacred text arose from a kindred 
exigency, it was a natural result, that both should be effected 
by the same persons. As a rule the learned occupied them- 
selves with both, though some distinguished themselves more 
in the former and others more in the latter department. 

In their double quality of men learned in the law and 
learned in the “Haggadah,” the scribes were also qualified 
above others for delivering lectures and exhortations wm the 
synagogues. These were not indeed confined to appointed 
persons. Any one capable of so doing might stand up to 
teach in the synagogue at the invitation of the ruler (see 
§ 27). But as in courts of justice the learned doctors of the 
law were preferred to the laity, so too in the synagogue their 
‘natural superiority asserted itself. 

To the juristic and haggadic elaboration of Holy detente: 
was added a third kind of occupation therewith, viz. the care 
of the teat of Scripture as such. The higher the authority of 
the sacred text, the more urgent was the necessity for its con- 
scientious and unadulterated preservation. From this necessity 
originated all those observations and critical notes subsequently 
comprised under the name of the Massora (the computation 
of verses, words and letters, orthographical notes, critical 
remarks on the text, and such like). This work however was 
mainly the labour of a later period. During that with which 
we are occupied its first beginnings had at most been made.® 

65 For further particulars, see No. 8. 

66 Comp. on the Massora, Strack in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 2nd ed. ix. 
888-394. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften A. T. s, § 581, and the litera- 
ture cited by both ; also Hamburger, Real-Hncycl. ii. 1211-1220 (art. ‘‘ Text 
der Bibel”). Only isolated remarks, which perhaps belong to the subject, 


are found in the Mishna, Pesachim ix. 2 (that a point stands over the 7 in 
npr, Num. ix. 10); Nata v. 5 (that the wb in Job xiii, 15 may mean 
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iL HALACHAH AND HAGGADAH., 
Tue LITERATURE. 


Burenhusius, B/Garos xaraarayijs in quo secundum veterum theologorum 
Hebraeorum formulas allegandi et modos interpretandi conciliantur loca 
ex V. in N. T. allegata (Amstelodami 1718), especially pp. 57-88. 

Wachner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, vol. i. 1743, p. 353 sqq. 

Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller, part i. 1829. 

Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen (1831), 
pp. 384-731. 

Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, historisch entwickelt, Berlin 
1832. 

Hirschfeld, Der Geist der talmudischen Auslegung der Bibel. Erster Thl. 
Halachische, Exegese 1840. The same, Der Geist der ersten Schrift- 
auslegungen oder die hagadische Hxegese, 1847. 

Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (Leipzig 1841), pp. 163-203, 
especially pp. 179-191. The same, Ueber den Hinfluss der palidstinischen 
Eaxegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik, Leipzig 1851 (354, p. 8). 
The same, Ueber paldstinische und alexandrinischen Schriftforschung, 
Breslau 1854 (42, p. 4). 

Welte, Geist und Werth der altrabbinischen Schriftauslegung (Tiib. Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 1842, pp. 19-58). 

Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 502-505 (iiber die 
Auslegung des A. T. bei den Juden). 

Diestel, Gesch. des Alten Testamentes in der chrisilichen Kirche (1869), pp. 
6-14. 

Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 137 ff., 226-263. 

Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner, Secten i. 90 ff., 227-288. 

Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel in ihrer Abhdngigkeit von 
der inneren Entwickelung des Judenthums, Leipzig 1857. 

Pressel, ‘‘ Rabbinismus,” in Herzog’s Real-Encycl., 1st ed. vol. xii. (1860), 
pp. 470-487. 

Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgeschichte, 2nd ed. i. 80-113. 

Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien (1875), pp. 66-77 (on the influence of 
Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, see also Geiger, Jiid. Zettschr. 
xi. 1875, p. 227 sqq.). 

Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria (1875), p. 142 sqq. (on the mutual influence 
of the Palestinian and Alexandrian theology and exegesis). 

Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder, 1878. 

Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten (Gratz’ Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882-1884). Also separately under the title, 





“him” or “not”). When R. Akiba says, Aboth iii. 18, that the n7b1 is 


‘a fence about the Thorah,” nip means not the critico-textual, but the 
Halachic tradition ; see Strack, p. 388. 
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Die Agada der Tannaiten, vol. i. From Hillel to Akiba, Strasbourg 
1884, 

Weber, System der altsynagogalen paldstin. Theologie (1880), especially 
pp. 88-121. 

Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 411-415, 
582-584. 

Hamburger, Real-Ene. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. (1883) art. ‘‘ Agada” 
(pp. 19-27), ‘‘ Allegorie” (pp. 50-53), ‘‘ Exegese” (pp. 181-212), 
‘“‘Geheimlehre” (pp. 257-278), ‘‘ Halacha” (pp. 338-353), ‘‘Kabbala” 
(pp. 557-603), ‘‘ Mystik” (pp. 816-819), ‘‘ Rabbinismus” (pp. 944- 
956), ‘‘ Recht” (pp. 969-980). 


1. The Halachah. 


The theoretical labours of the scribes were, as has been 
already remarked in the preceding section, of a twofold kind, 
—1. the development and establishment of the law, and 2. 
the manipulation of the historical and didactic portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. The former developed a law of custom 
beside the written Thorah, called in Rabbinical language the 
Halachah (n>, properly that which is current and customary). 
The latter produced an abundant variety of historical and 
didactic notions, usually comprised under the name of the 
Haggadah or Agadah (7737 or 7738, properly narrative, legend). 
The origin, nature and contents of both have now to be more 
fully discussed. 

Their common foundation is the investigation or exposition 
of the Biblical text, Hebr. ¥11.% By investigation however 


67 way is found in the Mishna in the following constructions :—1. To 
investigate, to explain a passage or portion of Scripture, the accusative object 
being either expressed or to be mentally supplied. Berachoth i. 5; 
Pesachim x. 4, fin. Shekalim i, 4, v. 1; Joma i.6; Megilla ii. 2; Sota v.1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, ix. 15; Behe Xie 2. with 3 in we same sense “to give 
explanations of a passage,” Chagiga ii. 1. 8. “To find or discover a 
doctrine by investigation,” eg. 19 wn it nN; “he discovered this from 
such and such a passage” (Joma viii. 9), or without 10 (Jebamoth x. 3 ; 
Chullin v. 5), or in the combination waa LTD mM, ‘Such or such a one 
gave this explanation” (Shekalim vi. 6 ; “Kethuboth i iv. 6). The substantive 
formed from wy‘ is wand, investigation; explanation, elaboration (Shekalim 
vi. 6; Kethuboth iv. 6; Nedarimiv. 3; Aboth i. 17) ; also in the combination 
wrt m3, see above: note 60, Itis ‘already found 2 Chron. xiii. 22, 24, 26. 
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was not meant historical exegesis in the modern sense, but 
the search after new information upon the foundation of the 
existing text. The inquiry was not merely what the text 
in question according to the tenor of its words might say, but 
also what knowledge might be obtained from it by logical 
inference, by combination with other passages, by allegorical 
exegesis and the like. The kind and method of investigation 
was different in the treatment of the law and in that of the 
historical and dogmatico-ethic portions, and comparatively 
stricter in the former than in the latter. 

The Halachie Midrash (ie. the exegetic development of 
passages of the law) had first of all to regard only the extent 
and range of the several commands. It had to ask: to what 
eases in actual life the precept in question applied, what con- 
sequences it in general entailed, and what was to be done, 
that it might be strictly and accurately observed according to 
its full extent. Hence the commandments were split and split 
again into the subtlest casuistic details, and care was taken 
by the most comprehensive precautionary measures, that no 
kind of accidental circumstance should occur in observing 
them, which might be regarded as an infringement of their 
absolutely accurate fulfilment. The legal task was not, how- 
ever, exhausted by this analysis of the existing text. There 
were also many dificulties to solve, some arising from internal 
contradictions in the legal code itself, some from the incon- 
eruity of certain legal requirements with the actual circum- 
stances of life; others, and these the most numerous, from the 
incompleteness of the written law. To all such questions 
scholars had to seek for an answer; it was their business to 
obviate existing discrepancies by establishing an authoritative 
explanation ; to point out how, when the observance of a 
precept was either impossible, difficult, or inconvenient, by 
reason of the actual relations of life, a compromise might 
nevertheless be made with the letter of its requirements; and 
lastly, to find for all those cases of actual occurrence, which 
were not directly regulated by the written law, some legal 
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direction when the need for such should arise. This last 
department especially furnished an inexhaustible source of 
labour for juristic discussion. Again and again did ques- 
tions arise concerning which the written or hitherto 
appointed law gave no direct answer, and to reply to 
which became therefore a matter of juristic discussion. 
For answering such questions two means were actually 
at their disposal, viz. inference from already recognised 
dogmas and the establishment of an already existing tradi- 
tion. The latter, so far as it could be determined, was of 
itself decisive. 

Scientific exegesis (Midrash) was thus by no means the 
only source for the formation of a legal code. A consider- 
able portion of what subsequently became valid law had on the 
whole no point of connection with the Thorah, but was at first 
only manner and custom. This or that had been done thus or 
thus, and so imperceptibly custom grew into a law of custom. 
When anything in the legal sphere had been so long usual 
that it could be said, it has always been thus, it was law by 
custom. It was then by no means necessary that its deduc- 
tion from the Thorah should be proved ; ancient tradition was 
as such already binding. And the recognised teachers of the 
law were enjoined and competent to confirm this law of 
custom. 

From these two sources there grew up in the course of 
time a multitude of legal decisions by the side of, and of equal 
authority with, the written Thorah. These were all comprised 
under the common notion of the Halachah, i.e. the law of custom. 
For what was discovered by scientific investigation was, when 
it obtained validity, also law by custom, 7297, Hence valid 


68 This comprehensive notion of the nada appears from the following 
passages: Pea ii. 6, iv. 1, 2; Orla iii. 9; "Shabbath i. 4; Chagiga i 8; 
Jebamoth viii. 3 ; Neder iv. 3; Hdujoth i. 5, viii. 7; Aboth iii. 11, 18, 
v.8; Kerithoth iii. 9; Jadajim = 8, fin. “ Jewish conto nan ns 
(Kethuboth vii. 6), is synonymous with ms 7 (Kiddushin i. 10), and 


as only designating the conventional, must not be confounded with the 
Halachah, 
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law now included two main categories, the written Thorah 
and the Halachah,” which, till at least towards the close of the 
period with which we are occupied, was propagated only orally. 
Within the Halachah there are again different categories: 
(1) single Halachoth (traditional enactments) decidedly traced 
back to Moses; (2) the great body or Halachah proper; 
(3) certain enactments which are designated as the “ appoint- 
ments of the scribes” (OBID 35)." All three categories are of 
legal obligation. But their authority nevertheless differs 
in degree according to the above sequence, those of the first 
class being highest, and those of the third relatively lowest. 
For while the Halachah in general was regarded as having been 
at all times valid, there was with regard to the OM5ID "35 the 
conviction, that they were first introduced by the successors 
of Ezra, viz. by the o51D.” There was in general, in the 
period of the Mishna, a perfect consciousness that many tradi- 
tional ordinances had no kind of foundation in the Thorah, 
and that others were connected with it by the slightest of 
ties. Nevertheless the law of custom was quite as binding 


6° piA or NIP (writing) and nzdn are distinguished, e.g. in Orlaiii. 9 ; 
Chagiga i.8; Nedarim iv. 8. So too are spd and mIwiD (the teaching 
of the law), Kiddushin i. 10. ; ; 

7 Such »’DD nvind nizon are mentioned in the Mishna in three passages: 
Pea ii. 6; Edujoth viii. 7; Jadajim iv. 8, fin. There are altogether from 
fifty to sixty in the Rabbinical-Talmudic literature. 

1 Orla iii. 9; Jebamoth ii. 4, ix. 3; Sanhedrin xi. 3; Para xi. 4-6; 
Tohoroth iv. 7 ; Jadajim iii. 2. Comp. also Kelim xiii. 7; Tebul jom iv. 6. 

72 That the p5}pD 55 had relatively less authority than the Halachah 
simply, is evident from Orla iii. 9 (where it is quite unjustifiable to supple- 
ment nada by *3.DD nw). On the recent date of the pn 5)D ‘735, comp. 
especially Kelim xiii. 7; Tebul jom iv. 6: pMBID WAN WIN 721. 

78 Compare especially the remarkable passage, Chagiga i. 8: ‘“ Release 
from a vow is a dogma which hovers, as it were, in the air, for there is 
nothing in Scripture on which it can be founded. The laws concerning 
the Sabbath, the festival sacrifices, and the defrauding (of sacred things 
by misuse), are like mountains hanging by a hair, for there are few pas- 
sages of Scripture and many laws of custom (ni3>n) concerning them. On 
the other hand, the civil laws (}'9%), the laws of ritual, the laws concerning 
uncleanness and incest, are entirely founded on Scripture, and form the 
essential ‘contents of the (written) Thorah.” 
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as the written Thorah;™ nay, it was even decided that oppo- 
sition to the on “25 was a heavier transgression than 
opposition to the decrees of the Thorah ; because the former, 
being the authentic exposition and completion of the latter, 
were therefore in fact the ultimate authority. _ 

It was in the nature of the Halachah that it never could be 
a thing finished and concluded. The two sources, whence it 
arose, were continually flowing onwards. New enactments were 
always being evolved by successive scientific exegesis (Midrash), 
and new customs might always arise as usage differed. Both, 
when they had attained prescriptive right, became Halachah, the 
extent of which might thus be enlarged ad infinitum. But at 
each stage of development a distinction was always made 
between what was already valid and what was only discovered 
by the scientific inferences of the Rabbis, between non and }"% 
(to judge). Only the former was legally binding, the latter 
in and of itself not as yet so. Not till the majority of the 
learned had decided in their favour were such tenets binding 
and henceforth admitted into the Halachah. For the majority 
of those distinguished for learning was the decisive tribunal.” 
Hence the 0°2237 135 were also to be kept as binding.” It is 
self-evident however, that this principle applies only to such 
cases as were not decided by an already valid Halachah. For 
concerning any matter for which a Halachah is in existence 
this must be unconditionally obeyed, though ninety-nine 
should be against and only one for it.” By the help of this 
principle of the majority the great difficulty which arose 
through the separation of the schools of Hillel and Shammai 
was overcome (see No. 4). So long as the differences between 
the two were not reconciled, the conscientious Israelite must 


7 Comp. especially, Aboth iii. 11, v. 8. 

75 Sanhedrin xi. 3: Min “aTaD OMBID "37a ADIN, 

76 See especially, Jebamoth viii. 3; Kerithoth iii. 9. The moon and 
wn are therefore distinguished from each other as two kinds of subjects 
of instruction. Nedarim iv. 8. 

7 Shabbath i. 4 sqq.; Hdujoth i. 4-6, v. 7; Mickwaoth iv. 1; Jaduyym 
iv. 1, 3. 78 Negaim ix. 3, xi. 7. 79 Pea iv. 1-2. 
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have been in great perplexity which to adhere to. The 
majority here too gave the final decision, whether it was that 
the schools themselves compared numbers, and that one was 
outvoted by the other,” or that subsequent scholars settled 
differences by their final decision.” 

The strictness with which the unchangeableness of the 
Halachah was in general proclaimed might induce one to sup- 
pose, that what was once valid must remain unaltered. But 
there is no rule without exception, nor was this so. Nor 
indeed are the cases few in which laws or customs were 
afterwards altered, whether on purely theoretical grounds, or 
on account of altered circumstances, or because the old custom 
entailed inconvenience.” 

Widely as the Halachah differed from the written Thorah 
the fiction was still kept up, that it was in reality nothing else 
than an exposition and more precise statement of the Thorah 
itself. The Thorah was still formally esteemed as the supreme 
rule from which all legal axioms must be derived.” Certainly 
the Halacha had its independent authority, and was binding, 
even if no scriptural proof was adduced. Hence, though its 
validity did not depend upon success in finding a scriptural 
proof, it formed part of the business of the scribes to con- 
firm the maxim of the Halachah by the Scriptures.“ More 


80 A few cases are mentioned in which the school of Hillel was outvoted: 
by the school of Shammai, Shabbath i. 4 sqq.; Mikwaoth iv. 1. 

81 As a rule the Mishna, after mentioning the differences of the two 
schools, states the decision of “ scholars.” 

82 Such innovations were e.g. introduced by Hillel (Shebiith x. 3; Gittin 
iv.3; Arachinix. 4), Rabban Gamaliel (Rosh hashana ii. 5; Giittin iv. 2-8), 
Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai (Sukka iii. 12; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3, 4; 
Sota ix. 9; Menachoth x. 5), R. Akiba (Maaser sheni v. 8; Nasir vi. 1; 
Challa iv. 7; Bikkurim iii. 7; Shekalim vii. 5 ; Joma ii. 2; Kethuboth v. 3; 
Nedarim xi. 12; Gittin v.63; Hdujoth vii. 2; Tebul jom iv. 5). 

83 This holds good notwithstanding the admission mentioned in note 73. 
See especially, Weber, p. 96 sqq. 

84 That this supplementary learned confirmation of the Halachah often 
referred to passages of Scripture entirely different to those from which the 
Halachic maxims really arose, is seen, ¢.g. in the classic passage Shabbath 
ix. 1-4. 
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absolute was the demand for satisfactory confirmation in the 
case of newly advanced or disputed maxims. These could 
only obtain recognition by methodical Midrash, ze. by being 
deduced in a convincing manner from passages of Scripture, 
or from other already acknowledged propositions. The method 
of demonstration which was in such cases applied, was one 
which, though it indeed appears somewhat strange to us, has 
its rules and laws. A distinction was made between the proof 
proper (787) and the mere reference (721). Hillel is said to 
have laid down for the proof proper seven rules, which may 
be called a kind of Rabbinical logic.** These seven rules 
are as follows: (1) "1M 5p, “light and heavy,” i. the infer- 
ence a minort ad majus;™ (2) MY mR, “an equal decision,” 
ie. an inference from the similar, ex analogia;™ (3) 28 13 
Sn 3nd, “a main proposition from one passage of Scripture,” 
ae. a@ deduction of a main enactment of the law from a 
single passage of Scripture; (4) D°2IND ‘28 3S 3, “a main 
proposition from two passages of Scripture;” (5) OT boa 
bbs b1Bs, “general and particular,” and “ particular and 
general,” 7c. a more precise statement of the general by the 
particular, and of the particular by the general; (6) 3 xyi*D 


85 Shabbath viii. 7, ix. 4; Sanhedrin viii. 2. Comp. Weber, p. 115 sqq. 

86 They are found in the Tosefta, Sanhedrin vii. fin. (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 427), in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan c. 37, and at the close of the intro- 
duction to the Sifra (Ugolini, Thesaurus, vol. xiv. 595). The text of the 
Exfra is, at least according to the edition of Ugolini, defective. The correct 
reading is found from the almost verbally identical texts of the two other 
authorities. Comp. Hillel and his seven rules of interpretation in the Monats- 
schr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 156-162. 

87 Examples in Berachoth ix. 5; Shebiith vii. 2; Beza v. 2; Jebamoth 
viii. 3; Nasir vii. 4; Sota vi. 3; Baba bathra ix. 7; Sanhedrin vi. 5; 
Edujoth vi. 2; Aboth i. 5; Sebachim xii. 3; Chullin ii. 7, xii. 3; Becho- 
roth i. 1; Kerithoth iii. 7, 8, 9,10; Negaim xii. 5; Machshirin vi. 8. 

88 Fig. Beza i. 6: ‘Challah and gifts are presents due to the priests, and 
so is the Terumah. As then the latter may not be brought to the priest on 
a holy day, so neither may the former.” Another example in Arachin iv. fin. 
In both passages the expression my M73 is used. 


89 In the thirteen Middoth of R. Ismael this figure is specified in eight 


different manners, e.g. by the formula $$>) pray Ss5—“* general and parti- 
cular and general” —i.e, a more precise statement of two general expres- 
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wns ofpD3, “by the similar in another passage,” ie. a more 
precise statement of a passage by the help of another; 
(7) inove bn 134, “a thing which is learned from its connec- 
tion,” a more precise statement from the context. These 
seven rules were subsequently increased to thirteen, the fifth 
being specified in eight different manners, and the sixth 
omitted. The laying down of these thirteen Middoth is 
ascribed to R. Ismael. Their value for the correct 
interpretation of the law was so highly esteemed on 
the part of Rabbinic Judaism, that every orthodox Israelite 
recited them daily as an integral element of his morning 
devotions.” 

The matter which formed the subject of juristic investiga- 
tion on the part of the scribes was in effect furnished by the 
Thorah itself. The precepts concerning the priestly sacrifices 
and religious usages in general occupy the largest space 
therein. For the peculiarity of the Jewish law is, that it 
is pre-eminently a law of ritual. It seeks in the first place to 
establish by law in what manner God desires to be honoured, 
what sacrifices are to be offered to Him, what festivals are to 
be kept in His honour, how His priests are to be maintained, 
and what religious rites in general are to be observed. All 
other matters occupy but a small space:in comparison with 
this. The motive whence all the zealous labours of the 
scribes arose corresponded with this content of the law: it 
was the desire to make sure by an accurate expression of the 
law, that none of the claims of God should be violated in even 
the slightest particular, but that all should be most conscien- 
tiously observed to their fullest extent. The endeavours of 


sions by a particular one intervening, as eg. Deut. xiv. 26, where the 
general expression, “‘ whatever thy soul desireth,” used at the beginning 
and end, is limited by the words' ‘‘oxen, sheep, wine, intoxicating drink, 
which stand between. 

90 Hence they are found in every Jewish Siddur (Book of Prayers), as well 
as in the introduction to the Sifra. Comp. Waehner, Antiquitates Ebrae- 
orum, i. 422-523. Pinner’s translation of the treatise, Berachoth, Introd. fol. 
17-202. Pressel in Herzog’s Real-Hncycl., ed. 1, xv. 651 sq. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen paldst. Theol. pp. 106-115. 

DIV. UL. VOL, I, 4 
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the scribes were therefore directed chiefly to the development 
of (1) the precepts concerning sacrifices, the various kinds of 
sacrifice, the occasions on which it was to be offered, the 
manner of offering, and all connected therewith, ze. of the 
entire sacrificial ritual; (2) the precepts concerning the 
celebration of holy seasons, especially of the Sabbath and the 
annual festivals—Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, the Day of 
Atonement, the New Year; (3) the precepts concerning 
tribute for the temple and priesthood—first-fruits, heave- 
offerings, tithes, the first-born, the half-shekel tribute, vows 
and freewill offerings and whatever related to them —their 
redemption, valuation, embezzlement, etc.; and lastly (4) the 
various other religious appointments, among which the precepts 
concerning clean and unclean occupy by far the largest space. 
The appointments of the law in this last respect were an 
inexhaustible source for the exercise of the most minute and 
conscientious acuteness on the part of the scribes. The 
statutes by which it was determined, under what circum- 
stances uncleanness was incurred, and by what means it might 
be obviated, were truly endless and incalculable. Such 
religious decrees however by no means formed the exclusive 
matter of the labours of the scribes. For the law of Moses 
contains also the principles of a criminal and civil law; and 
the practica] requirements of life offered occasion enough for 
the further development of these materials also. Of course 
the materials in question were not all equally elaborated. 
The laws concerning marriage were the most completely 
developed, partly because the marriage law gave more oppor- 
tunity, and partly because this subject was the most closely 
connected with religion. The other departments of civil life 
are not treated with quite the same fulness in the Mishna (in 
the treatises Baba kamma, Baba mezia, and Baba bathra), and 
still less is the criminal law worked out (in the treatises San- 
hedrin and Makkoth). The department of public law is as 
good as completely ignored. It is true that the Thorah fur- 
nished but extremely little opportunity for its development, 
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and that such labour as was expended on it would have been 
utterly useless by reason of political circumstances.” 


2. The Haggada. 


The Haggadie Midrash, i.e. the elaboration of the historical 
and didactic portions of Holy Scripture, is of an entirely 
different kind from the Halachic Midrash. While in the 
latter the treatment is pre-eminently a development and 
carrying on of what is actually given in the text, the Hag- 
gadic treatment does not take for the most part its content 
from the text, but interpolates it therein. It is an amplifica- 
tion and remodelling of what was originally given, according 
to the views and necessities of later times. It is true, that 
here also the given text forms the point of departure, and that 
a similar treatment to that employed in passages from the law 
takes place in the first instance. The history is worked up 
by combining the different statements in the text with each 
other, completing one by another, settling the chronology, 
etc. Or the religious and ethical parts are manipulated by 
formulating dogmatic propositions from isolated prophetic 
utterances, by bringing these into relation to each other, and 
thus obtaining a kind of dogmatic system. But this stricter 
kind of treatment is overgrown by the much freer kind, which 
deals in a perfectly unrestrained manner with the text, and 
supplements it by additions of the most arbitrary and mani- 
fold kind. In other words, the treatment is Midrash in its 
stricter sense in only the smaller portion, and is on the contrary 
and for the most part a free completion by means of Ni738, 
ae. legends.” 


%1 The survey of the contents of the Mishna (see $ 3) furnishes proof of 
what is stated above. 

91a Just as the Halachah was developed from Midrash in the province of 
law, was the Haggadah developed from Midrash in the other books of Scrip- 
ture, only the relation was in the latter case a much looser one. The nj7iN 
are mentioned as an independent subject of instruction beside y 71D and 
mobn in Nedarim iv. 3. 
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A canonical book of the Old Testament, viz. the Book of 
Chronicles, furnishes a very instructive example of the 
historical Midrash. A comparison of its narrative with the 
parallel portions of the older historical books (Kings and 
Samuel) will strike even the cursory observer with the fact 
that the chronicler has enlarged the history of the Jewish 
kings by a whole class of narratives, of which the older 
documents have as good as nothing, viz. by narratives of the 
merit acquired, not only by David, but by many other pious 
kings through their maintenance of, and more abundant provision 
for, the priestly ritual. The chronicler is especially solicitous to 
tell of the conscientious care of these kings for the institutions 
of public worship. In the older documents scarcely anything 
is found of these narratives which run through the whole of 
Chronicles. It may be said that their absence in the books of 
Kings and Samuel is no proof of their non-historical nature, 
and that the chronicler obtained them from other sources, 
But the peculiarity is, that the very institutions for the 
maintenance of which these kings are said to have been 
distinguished, belong in general to the post-exilian period, as 
may, at least in the main points, be still proved (see § 24), 
Evidently then the chronicler dealt with the older history 
from a stated point of sight, which appeared to him very 
essential ; and as public worship was the most important 
matter in his own eyes, the theocratic kings could not but 
have been distinguished by their interest in it. At the 
same time he pursues the practical object of pointing out the 
just claims and high value of these institutions by showing 
the attention, which the most illustrious kings devoted to 
them. The notion that this was any adulteration of the 
history, was probably one which never occurred to him. 
He thought he was improving it by treating it accord- 
ing to the needs of his age. His work, or rather the 
larger work from which our Books of Chronicles are 
probably but an extract, is therefore, properly speaking, 
an historical Midrash, as indeed it is expressly designated 
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(WA) by its editor and abbreviator (2 Chron. xiii. 22, 
xxiv. 27).7 

The method of dealing with the sacred history here described 
continued its exuberant growth to later ages and went on 
striking out ever bolder paths. The higher the credit and 
importance of the sacred history rose in the ideas of the people, 
the more thorough was the labour bestowed upon it, and the 
more urgent was the impulse to give more accuracy, more 
copious elaboration of details, and to surround the whole with 
@ more complete and brighter halo. Especially were the 
histories of the patriarchs and the great lawgiver more and 
more adorned in this fashion. The Hellenistic Jews were 
particularly active in this manner of working up history. 
Nay, one might almost have supposed that it had originated 
with them, but that the Books of Chronicles furnish proof to 
the contrary, and that the whole method of this Midrash so 
entirely corresponds with the spirit of Rabbinical scholarship. 
The (terature, in which the remains of this Haggadic treatment 
of history are still preserved is comparatively copious and 
varied. We find such in the works of the Hellenists Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus (see concerning them, § 33); in Philo 
and Josephus,” in the so-called Apocalypses, and generally in 


94 


the pseudepigraphic literature ;“ much also in the Targums 


and Talmud, but most in the Midrashim proper, which are 
ex professo devoted to the treatment of the sacred text (see 
above, § 3). Among these the oldest is the so-called Book 
of Jubilees, which may rank as the specially classic model of 
this Haggadic treatment of Scripture. The whole text of the 
canonical Book of Genesis is here reproduced in such wise, 


%2 Comp. Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels, i. 236 sq. 

93 On Josephus, see Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
p. 120. On Philo’s contact with the Palestinian Midrash, see Siegfried, 
Philo von Alexandria, pp. 142-159. 

94 Comp. especially, Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti 
(2 vols. 1713-1723), whose work is so arranged that the literary remains 
relating to each Scripture character are placed together, according to their 
chronological order. 
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that not only are the particulars of the history chronologically 
fixed, but also enlarged throughout in contents, and remodelled 
according to the taste of after times. By way of illustrating 
this branch of labour on the part of the scribes, the following 
few specimens are given.” 

The history of the creation, eg., is completed in the follow- 
ing manner: “Ten things were created in the twilight on 
the evening before the Sabbath—1. the abyss of the earth 
(for Korah and his company); 2. the opening of the well 
(Miriam’s); 3. the mouth of the ass (Balaam’s); 4. the rain- 
bow; 5. the manna in the wilderness; 6. the rod of Moses; 
7. the shamir, a worm which spits stones; 8. alphabetic 
writing; 9. the writing of the tables of the law; 10. the 
stone tables. Some reckon with these: the evil spirits, the 
grave of Moses, and our father Abraham’s ram ; and others the 
first tongs for the preparation of future tongs.” A copious 
circle of legends, with which we are acquainted by means of 
their deposits and continuations in later Jewish literature, 
was formed concerning the life of Adam.” Enoch, who was 
miraculously translated to heaven by God, seemed especially 
adapted for revealing heavenly mysteries to men. Hence a 
book of such revelations was ascribed to him towards the end 
of the second century before Christ (see § 32). Later legends 
praise his piety and describe his ascension to heaven.* The 
Hellenist Eupolemus (or whoever else may be the author of 
the fragment in question) designates him as the inventor of 
astrology.” It is self-evident that Abraham, the ancestor 
of Israel, was a subject of special interest for this kind of 

%5 Compare in general, Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung, etc., pp. 
464-514. Herzfeld, Gesch. d. Volkes Jisrael, iii. 490-502. Ewald, Gesch. 


des Volkes Israel, i. 286 sqq. 

96 Aboth v. 6. 

% Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. i. 1-24, ii, 1-13. Hort, art. ‘“ Adam, 
oooks of,” in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. i. (1877), pp. 
34-39. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xii. 366 sq. 

*8 Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘He« 
nochsage.” 

% Huseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17. 
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historical treatment. Hellenists and Palestinians took equal 
pains with it. A Hellenistic Jew, probably as early as the third 
century before Christ, wrote, under the name of Hecataeus 
of Abdera, a book concerning Abraham.’ According to 
Artabanus, Abraham instructed Pharethothes, king of Egypt, 
in astrology." He was in the eyes of Rabbinic Judaism a 
model of Pharisaic piety and a fulfiller of the whole law, even 
before it was given.” He victoriously withstood—it is conr 
puted—ten temptations."* In consequence of his righteous 
behaviour, he received the reward of all the ten preceding 
generations, which they had lost by their sin. Moses the 
great lawgiver and his age are surrounded with the brightest 
halo. The Hellenists, in works designed for heathen readers, 
represent him as the father of all science and culture. He 
was, according to Eupolemus, the inventor of alphabetical 
writing, which first came from him to the Phoenicians, and 
from them to the Greeks. Artabanus tells us that the 
Egyptians owed to him their whole civilisation.’ It is there- 
fore something less, when it is only said in the Acts, that he 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 
22), though even this goes beyond the Old Testament. The 
history of his life and work is dressed up in the most varied 
manner in Hellenistic and Rabbinic legends, as may be seen 
even from the representations of Philo and Josephus."* The 
names of the Egyptian sorcerers, who were conquered by 

100 Joseph. Antt. i. 7.2. Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 113. 

101 Huseb. Praep. evang. ix. 18. Comp. also on Abraham as an astro- 
loger, Joseph. Antt.i.7.1. Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. i. 350-378. 

102 Kiddushin iv. 14, fin. Comp. Nedarim iii. 11, s. fin. 

108 Aboth v. 3. Book of Jubilees in Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 15 ; Aboth de- 
Rabbi Nathan, c. 88; Pirke de-Rabbi Elieser, c. 26-31; Targum Jer. on 
Gen. xxii. 1. Fabricius, i. 8398-400. Beer, Leben Abrahams, pp. 190-192. 
The interpreter of Aboth v. 3 (Surenhusius’ Mishna, iv. 465. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 94). 

104 Aboth v. 2. Comp. generally, Beer, Leben Abraham’s nach Auffassung 
der jidischen Sage, Leipzig 1859. 

105 Eupolemus, Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 26 = Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 


28. 153. Artabanus, Huseb. Praep. evang. ix. 27. 
106 Philo, Vita Mosis. Joseph. Antt. ii-iv. Compare generally, Fabri- 
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Moses and Aaron, are known (2 Tim. iii 8). In the march 
through the wilderness, the Israelites were not merely once 
miraculously provided with water from a rock, but a rock 
pouring forth water accompanied them during their whole 
wandering in the wilderness (1 Cor. x. 4). The law was not 
given to Moses by God Himself, but reached him by the 
means of angels (Acts vii. 53; Gal. i1.19; Heb. ii 2). It 
was part of the perfection of his revelation to have been 
written in seventy languages on stones set up upon Mount 
Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 2 sqq.).” 
history of Israel being Tammus 17 and Ab 9, the unfortunate 
events of the Mosaic age must of course have taken place on 
one of these two days; on Tammus 17 the tables of the law 
were broken, and on Ab 9 it was ordained that the generation 
of Moses should not enter the land of Canaan." The strange 
circumstances at the death of Moses also furnished abundant 
material for the formation of legends (Deut. xxxiv.).'” It is 
known that Michael the Archangel contended with Satan for 
his body (Jude 9). The history too of the post-Mosaic period 
was manipulated by historical Midrash in the same manner as 
the primitive history of Israel. To give only a few examples 
from the New Testament. In 1 Chronicles and Ruth there 
occurs in the list of David’s ancestors a certain Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Chron. ii. 11; Ruth iv. 20 sq.). 
The historical Midrash knows, that this Salmon had Rahab for 
his wife (Matt. i. 5)."° The drought and famine in the days 
of Elijah lasted, according to the historic Midrash, three and a 


The two unlucky days in the 


cius, Codex pseudepigr. i. 825-868, ii. 111-130. Beer, Leben Moses nach 
Auffassung der jiidischen Sage, Leipzig 1863. 

107 Sota vii. 5, with reference to Deut. xxvii. 8, 20.4 N23, “plainly 
engraven (therefore intelligibly to all).” The seventy languages correspond 
with the seventy nations of Gen. x.; see Targum Jonathan on Gen. xi. 7-8 ; 
Deut. xxxii. 8; DPirke de-Rabbi Elieser, c. 24, in Wagenseil on Sota vii. 5, 
in Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 263. 

108 Taanith iv. 6, also the passages of the Gemara in Lundius, in Suren- 
busius’ Mishna, ii. 882. 

109 Comp. already Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 48. 

110 According to another Midrash, Rahab was the wife of Joshua. 
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half years, te. half of a week of years (Luke iv. 25; Jas. v. 
17). The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews mentions 
among the martyrs of the Old Testament those who were 
sawn asunder (Heb. xi. 37). He means Isaiah, of whom 
the Jewish legend says that this was the manner of his 
death. 

As in the case of the sacred history, so also in that of the 
religious and ethical matter of the Srciptures, the manipulation 
was of two kinds. On the one hand there was a dealing by 
combination, by inference and the like, with what was actually 
given; on the other there was also a free completion by the 
varied formations of creative religious speculation. And the 
two imperceptibly encroached one upon the other. Not a few 
of the doctrinal notions and ideas of after times actually arose 
from the circumstance, that the existing text of Scripture had 
been made a subject of “investigation,” and therefore from 
reflection upon data, from learned inferences and combinations 
founded thereupon. Imagination freely employing _ itself 
was however a far more fertile source of new formations. 
And what was obtained in the one way was constantly 
blended with what was arrived at in the other. With 
the results of investigation were combined the voluntary 
images of fancy, nay the former as a rule always followed, 
either consciously or unconsciously, the same lines, the 
same tendency and direction as the latter. And when the 
free creations of speculation had gained a settled form, they 


111 So too Jalkut Shimoni in Surenhusius, B/Gros xararrxyins, p. 681 sq. 
On the Elijah legends in general, comp. S. K., Der Prophet Elia in der 
Legende (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1863, pp. 241- 
255, 281-296). Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. i. 

112 Ascensio Isajae (ed. Dillmann, 1877), c. v. 1; Jebamoth 49>. Justin, 
Dial. c. Tryph. c. 120. Tertullian, de patientia, c. 14; scorpiace, ec. 8. 
Hippolyt. de Christo et Antichristo, c. 30. Origenes, epist. ad African. c. 9 ; 
comment. ad Matt. xiii. 57 and xxiii. 37 (Opp. ed. Lommatasch, iii. 49, iv. 
238 sq.) ; Commodian. carmen apologet. v. 509 sq. (ed. Ludwig) ; Hieronymus, 
comment. ad Isaiam, c. 57, fin. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 666). Other patristic 
passages in Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. i. 1088 sq. Wetzstein and Bleek 
on Heb. xi. 37, and in Otto’s note on Justin. Tryph. 120. 
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were in their turn deduced from Scripture by scholastic 
Midrash. 

These theological labours, which were always investigating 
old, and incessantly creating new material, were extended over 
the entire religious and ethical department. Jt was owing to 
them that the whole circle of religious ideas in Israel had received 
in the times of Christ on the one hand a fanciful, on the other a 
scholastic character. For the religious development was no 
longer determined and directed by the actual religious produc- 
tivity of the prophets, but in part by the action of an un- 
bridled imagination, not truly religious though dealing with 
religious objects, and in part by the scholastic reflection of the 
learned. Both these ruled and directed the development, in 
proportion as really religious life lost in inward strength. 

It was in entire consistency with this tendency of the 
whole development, that special preference was shown for 
dealing with such objects as lay more at the circumference than 
in the centre of religious life, with the temporally and locally 
transcendent, with the future and the heavenly world. For 
the weaker the power of genuine religion, the more would 
fancy and reflection move from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and the more would such objects be detached from their 
central point and acquire an independent value and interest. 
The grace and glory of God were no longer seen in the 
present earthly world, but only in the future and heavenly 
world. Hence on the one side eschatology, on the other 
mythological theosophy, were cultivated with the greatest zeal. 
A copious abundance of notions concerning the realization of 
the salvation of Israel in a future period of the world’s history 
was the growth of scientific investigation and unfettered 
religious fancy. The conditions, the premisses and the accom- 
panying circumstances, under which the means and forces by 
which this salvation would be realized, were stated, and most 
especially was it declared wherein it would consist and how 
surpassing would be its glory; in a word, Messianie dogma 
was more and more carefully cultivated and extensively de- 
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veloped. So too was there much solicitous occupation with the 
heavenly world: the nature and attributes of God, heaven as 
his dwelling - place, the angels as His servants, the whole 
fulness and glory of the heavenly world; such were the 
objects to which learned reflection and inventive fancy applied 
themselves with special predilection. Philosophic problems 
were also discussed: how the revelation of God in the world 
was conceivable, how an influence of God upon the world was 
possible without His being Himself drawn down into the 
finite, how far there was room for evil in a world created and 
governed by God, and the like. Two portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture in particular gave much scope for the development of 
theosophic speculation, these were the history of the creation 
(MvANa MyD) and the “chariot” of Ezekiel (72379), ie. the 
introductory vision of Ezekiel, chap. i. In the explanation 
of these two portions, profound mysteries which, according 
to the view of scholars, ought to form an esoteric doctrine, 
were dealt with. “The history of the creation might not 
be explained before two, and the chariot not even before 
one, unless he were a scholar and could judge of it from his 
own knowledge.”"* In these thus carefully guarded exposi- 
tions of the history of the creation and of the chariot, we have 
the beginnings of those strange fancies concerning the creation 
and the spiritual world, which reached their climax in the 
so-called Kabbala of the Middle Ages. 

The exposition and further development of the law was a 
process under comparatively strict regulations, but an almost 
unbridled caprice prevailed in the province of religious specu- 
lation. Rules and method, except in a very figurative sense, 
were here out of question. One thing especially, which made 
the development of the law so continuous and consequent, 
viz. the principle of a strict adherence to tradition, was here 
absent. The manipulator of the religious and ethical matter 
was not bound, like the interpreter of the law, to a strict 


8 Chagiga ii. 1. Comp. also Megilla iv. 10. Further particulars io 
Herzfeld, iii. 410-424, 
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adherence to tradition. He might give his imagination free 
play, so long ‘as its products would on the whole admit of 
being inserted in the frame of Jewish views. A certain 
tradition was indeed formed in this sphere also, but it was not 
binding. Religious faith was comparatively free, while action 
was all the more strictly shackled. With the absence more- 
over of the principle of tradition in this department all rules 
in general ceased. For there was really but one rule for the 
“investigator,” viz. the right of making anything of a passage, 
which his wit and understanding enabled him. If neverthe- 
less certain “rules” are laid down even for Haggadic interpre- 
tation, it was only that caprice here became methodical. A 
number of such rules for Haggadic exposition are met with 
among the thirty-two Middoth (hermeneutical principles) of 
R. Joses ha-Gelili, the age of which cannot indeed be more 
particularly determined.”* Later Judaism discovered that 
there is a fourfold meaning of Scripture, which is indicated in 
the word pvp (Paradise), viz. 1. OWS, the simple or literal 
meaning ; 2. 127 (suggestion), the meaning arbitrarily imported 
into it; 3. YA (investigation), the meaning deduced by 


investigation; and 4, tip (mystery), the theosophistic mean- 
Pe Ys * 
ing. 

It would be a superfluous task to give examples in illustra- 
tion of this kind of exegetical method, since we are sufficiently 
acquainted with it from the New Testament and the whole 


body of ancient Christian literature. For together with Holy 


114 See the 22 Middoth, e.g. in Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, i. 896- 
421. Pinner, translation of the treatise Berachoth, Introd. fol 20a—21a, 
Pressel in Herzog’s Iteal-Enc., 1st ed. xv. 658 sq. On the historical litera- 
ture, comp. also Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, p. 86. 
First, Bibliotheca Judaica, ii. 108. 

115 The initials of these four words produce the word p4/p. I am 
unable to say how ancient this distinction of a fourfold meaning may be. 
Compare on this subject, Waehner, Antiquitates Ebraeorum, i. 353-357. 
Dopke, Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schrifisteller, pp. 135-187. 
Deutsch, Der Talmud (1869), p. 16 sq. The distinction between }7 and 
e777 is essentially the same as that between 42} and MN, See note 85. 


above. 
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Scripture itself, its own mode of exegetical treatment was 
transferred by Judaism to the Christian Church. In saying 
this however it must also be remarked, that the exegetic 
method practised in the New Testament, when compared with 
the usual Jewish method, is distinguished from it by its great 
enlightenment. The apostles and the Christian authors in 
general were preserved from the extravagances of Jewish 
exegesis by the regulative norm of the gospel. And yet 
who would now justify such treatment of Old Testament 
passages, as are found eg. in Gal. iii. 16, iv. 22-25; Rom. x. 
6-8; Matt. xxiii 31-32% Jewish exegesis however, from 
which such a regulator was absent, degenerated into the most 
capricious puerilities.“° From its standpoint, eg. the trans- 
position of words into numbers, or of numbers into words, 
for the purpose of obtaining the most astonishing disclosures, 
was by no means strange, and quite in accordance with its 
spirit.” 

With the comparatively great freedom allowed to develop- 
ment in the sphere of religious notions, it is not to be wondered, 
that foreign influences also made themselves felt with more or 
less power. Palestine had already been for a long time 
open to the general intercourse of the world. So early as 
the foundation of the great world-powers of the Assyrians, 


116 Comp. generally the literature mentioned p. 269, especially Dopke, 
pp. 88-188. Hartmann, pp. 534-699. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 
i. 244 sqq. Hirschfeld, 1847. Welte in the Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1842. 
Hausrath, i. 97 sqq. Hamburger’s article in the Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, Div. ii. On Philo’s allegorical exposition of Scripture, see especially 
Gfrorer, Philo, i. 68-118. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. (8rd ed.), 
pp- 346-352. Siegfried, Philo, p. 160 sqq. 

117 Tn an appendix to the Mishna, the statement, e.g., that God will give 
to every righteous man 310 worlds as his inheritance, is proved by Prov. 
viii. 21: w» sony Smnb; because y» stands for 310 (Ukzin iii. 12; the 

_ passage is missing in the Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). On the other 
hand, the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, who herein entirely follows the 
paths of Jewish exegesis, proves from the 318 servants of Abraham that 
Abraham had already in spirit beheld the cross of Jesus, because the 
number 18 = JH means the name Jesus. and the number 300 = 7’ means 
the cross. Barnab. c. 9. 
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Chaldaeans and Persians, influences of the most varied kind 
had passed over the land. When it lay for two centuries 
under Persian supremacy, it would indeed have been very 
surprising if this fact had left behind it no kind of trace in 
the sphere of Israelitish intellectual life. Nor could it, with 
all its struggles for intellectual isolation, have possibly with- 
drawn itself entirely from the supremacy of the Greek spirit. 
Hence it cannot be denied that on the one hand Babylonian, 
on the other Greek influences are especially discernible in the 
development of Israel’s religious notions. The amount of this 
influence may indeed be disputed. A careful investigation 
of details, especially in respect of the influence of Parseeism, 
has not as yet been made. This influence may perhaps 
have to be reduced to a comparatively small proportion. 
The fact however, that both Babylonian and Greek influences 
asserted themselves, is undeniable."* At first sight indeed it 
seems strange, nay enigmatical, considering the high wall of 
partition which Judaism erected in respect of religion between 
itself and heathenism. There is however no need of appealing, 
in explanation to the circumstance, that such influences were 
felt at a time when this wall of partition was as yet no 
unscaleable one, for they continued to be exerted in later times 
also; nor to the fact, that no wall of partition is strong 
enough to resist the power of intellectual influences. The 
deepest reason that can be offered in explanation is, on the 
contrary, that legal Judaism itself laid the chief stress upon 
correctness of action, and that comparatively free play was 
therefore permitted in the sphere of religious notions. 


418 Compare with respect to Parseeism the certainly candid judgment of 
Liicke, Hinlettung in die Ofenbarung Johannes (2nd ed.), p. 55 sq.: “The 
influence of the ancient Persian religion upon the development of Jewish 
religious notions ... is an indisputable fact.” On the influence of 
Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, see Freudenthal, Hellenistischen 
Studien (1875), pp. 66-77. Siegfried, Philo, p. 283 sqq. 

119 Angelology was far more strongly under the influence of Parseeism 
at the period of the Babylonian Talmud than previously. Comp. Kohut, 
Ueber die jiidische Angelologie und Démonologie, 1866. The influences of 
Hellenism upon the Palestinian Midrash, pointed out by Freudenthal and 
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IV. THE MOST FAMOUS SCRIBES. 


THe LITERATURE. 


The older Hebrew works on the Mishna teachers in Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. 
ii. 805 sq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 48 sq. 

Ottho, Historia doctorum misnicorum qua opera etiam synedrii magni 
Hierosolymitani praesides et vice-praesides recensentur. Oxonii 1672 
(frequently reprinted, e.g. also in Wolf’s Biblioth. Hebr. vol. iv., and 
in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

Joh. Chrph. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 805-865 (gives an alphabetical 
catalogue of the scholars mentioned in the Mishna). 

Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 226-263. The same, Chronolo- 
gische Ansetzung der Schriftgelehrten von Antigonus von Socho bis auf 
R. Akiba (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1854, 
pp. 221-229, 273-277). 

Kampf, Genealogisches und Chronologisches bezuglich der Patriarchen aus 
dem Hillel’schen Hause bis auf R. Jehuda ha-Nasi, den Redacteur der 
Mischnah (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1853, pp. 
201-207, 231-236; 1854, pp. 39-42, 98-107). 

Jost, Geschichie des Judenthums und seiner Secten, vols. i. ii. 

Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vols. iii. iv. 

Derenbourg, Essai sur Vhistoire et la géographie de la Palestine d’aprés les 
Thalmuds et les autres sources rabbiniques. PP. i.: Histoire de la 
Palestine depuis Cyrus jusqu’a Adrien. Paris 1867. 

The works, written in Hebrew, of Frankel (1859), Briill (1876) and 
Weiss (1871-1876). For further details concerning them, see the 
literature on the Mishna, § 3. 

Friedlander, Geschichtsbilder aus der Zeit der Tanaiten und Armorder, 
Brunn 1879 (a careless performance, see Theol. Litztg. 1880, p. 433). 

Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii., the several 
articles. 

Bacher, Die Agada der Tanaiten (Monatsschr. fir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenth. 1882-1884). Also separately, Die Agada der Tanaiten, vol. i. 
1884. 


It is not till the period of the Mishna, «e about 70 «D., 
that we have any detailed information concerning individual 
scribes. Of those who lived before this time, our knowledge 
is extremely scanty. This too is almost the case in respect of 
Hillel and Shammai, the famous heads of schools; for, setting 
aside what is purely legendary, our information concerning 


Siegfried, generally belong to a period when the religious seclusion had 
long been a very strict one, 
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them is comparatively small and unimportant. The names 
and order of the most celebrated heads of schools since about 
the second century after Christ have been handed down to 
us chiefly by the 1st chapter of the treatise Aboth (or Pirke 
Aboth), in which is enumerated the unbroken succession of 
individuals, who were from Moses till the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem the depositaries of the traditions of 
the law. The whole chapter runs as follows :—'” 

1. Moses received the law upon Sinai, and delivered it to 
Joshua; he to the elders; the elders to the prophets; and 
the prophets delivered it to the men of the Great Assembly. 
These laid down three rules: Be careful in pronouncing judg- 
ment! bring up many pupils! and make a fence about the 
law! 2. Simon the Just was one of the last of the Great 
Assembly. He said: The world subsists by three things—— 
by the law, the worship of God, and benevolence. 3. Anti- 
gonus of Socho received the tradition from Simon the Just. 
He said: Be not like servants who serve their master for the 
sake of reward, but be like those who do service without 
respect to recompense; and live always in the fear of God. 

4, Joses ben Joeser of Zereda and Joses ben Johanan of 
Jerusalem received the tradition from them. Joses ben Joeser 
said: Let thy house be a place of meeting for the wise, dust 
thyself with the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly of their 
teaching. 5. Joses ben Johanan of Jerusalem said: Let thy 
house be always open (to guests), and let the poor be thy 
household. Avoid superfluous chatter with women. It is 
unbecoming with one’s own wife, much more with the wife of 
another. Hence the wise also say: He who carries on use- 
less conversation with a woman, brings misfortune upon 

120 The following translation is for the most part taken from the edition 
of the Mishna which has lately appeared under the management of Jost; 
but partly corrected according to the careful explanation of Cahn (Pirke 
Aboth, 1875). Comp. also for the exposition the editions of Surenhusius 
(Mishna, vol. iv.), P. Ewald (Pirke Aboth, 1825), Tayior (Sayings of the 


Jewish Fathers, Cambridge 1877), and Strack (Die Spriiche der Véiter, 
1882). 
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himself, is hindered from occupation with the law, and at last 
inherits hell. 

6. Joshua ben Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela received the 
tradition from these. The former said: Procure a companion 
(in study), and judge all men according to the favourable side. 
7. Nithai of Arbela said: Depart from a bad neighbour; 
associate not with the ungodly ; and think not that punishment 
will fail. 

8. Judah ben Tabbai and Simon ben Shetach received the 
tradition from these. The former said: Make not thyself 
(as judge) an advocate. When both sides stand before thee, 
look upon both as in the wrong. But when they are dismissed — 
and have received sentence, regard both as justified. 9. Simon 
ben Shetach said: Test the witnesses well, but be cautious in 
examination, lest they thereby learn to speak falsehood. 

10. Shemaiah and Abtalion received from them. Shemaiah 
taught: Love work, hate authority, and do not press thyself 
upon the great. 11. Abtalion said: Ye wise, be cautious 
in your teaching, lest ye be guilty of error, and err 
towards a place of bad water. For your scholars, who come 
after you, will drink of it, die, and the name of God be thereby 
dishonoured. 

12. Hillel and Shammai received from these. Hillel said: 
Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover of peace, a maker of peace, 
love men, and draw them to the law. 13. He was accus- 
tomed also to say: He who will make himself a great name, 
forfeits his own. He who does not increase his knowledge 
diminishes it, but he who seeks no instruction is guilty of 
death. He who uses the crown (of the law) (for external 
purposes) perishes. 14. The same said: Unless I (work) for 
myself, who will do so for me? And if I do so for myself 
alone, what am I? And if not now, when else? 15. Sham- 
mai said: Make the study of the law a decided occupation ; 
promise little and do much; and receive every one with 
kindness. 

16. Rabban Gamaliel said: Appoint yourself a teacher, you 

DIV. U. VOL, L a 
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thus avoid the doubtful ; and do not too often tithe according 
to mere chance. 

17. His son Simon said: “I have grown up from early 
youth among wise men, and have found nothing more profit- 
able for men than silence. Study is not the chief thing, but 
practice. He who speaks much only brings sin to pass.” 

18. Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel said: The world subsists 
by three things—by the administration of justice, by truth, 
and by unanimity. (Thus also it is said, Zech. viii. 16: “ Let 


peace and truth judge in your gates.”)” 


So far the Mishna. Among the authorities here specified, 
those which chiefly interest us are “the men of the great assem- 
bly,” or of the great synagogue (Npi73 NDI wx), They appear 
here as the depositaries of the tradition of the law between 
the last prophets and the first scribes known by name. Later 
Jewish tradition ascribes to them all kinds of legal enact- 
ments.” Very recent, indeed really moder, is, on the other 
hand, the opinion, that they also composed the canon of the 
Old Testament.’ As no authorities tell us who they really 
were, there has been the more opportunity for the most vary- 
ing hypotheses concerning them.* The correct one, that they 


121 The bracketed words are wanting in the best manuscripts, e.g. Berolin, 
MSS. fol. 567 (see Cahn, Pirke Aboth, p. 62), and Cambridge University 
Additional, 470. 1 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 4). 

122 See Rau, De synagoga magna, pp. 6-24. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 244 sq. Kuenen, Over de mannen der groote synagoge, pp. 2-6. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 124 sq. D. Hoffmann in the 
Magazin fir die Wissenschaft des Judenth. x. 1883, p. 45 sqq. 

128 This opinion became current chiefly through Elias Levita (sixteenth 
century), and was transferred from him to Christian theology. See 
Strack in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. vii. 416 sq. (art. ‘‘Kanon des 
Alten Testaments”’). 

124 See Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem 
Neuen, pp. 120-166. The Introductions to the Old Testament, e.g. De 
Wette-Schrader, § 13. Heidenheim, Untersuchungen tiber die Synagoga 
magna (Studien und Kritik, 1853, pp. 286-800). Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, ii. 22-24, 380 sqq., iii. 244 sq., 270 sq. Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. 
i 41-43, 91, 95 sq. Gritz, Die grosse Versammlung (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1857, pp. 31-87, 61-70). Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xv. 296-299. Derenbourg, Histoire de la 
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never existed at all in the form which Jewish tradition repre- 
sents, was already advocated by older Protestant criticism,” 
though it was reserved for the conclusive investigation of 
Kuenen to fully dissipate the obscurity resting upon this 
subject. The only historical foundation for the idea is the 
narrative in Neh. viii—x., that in Ezra’s time the law was 
solemnly accepted by a great assembly of the people. This 
“great assembly” was in fact of eminent importance to the 
maintenance of the law. But after the notion of a great 
assembly had been once fixed as an essential court of appeal 
for the maintenance of the law, an utterly non-historical 
conception was gradually combined therewith in tradition. 
instead of an assembly of the people receiving the law, a 
college of individuals transmitting the law was conceived of, 
and this notion served to fill up the gap between the latest 
prophets and those scribes to whom the memory of subsequent 
times still extended.” 

Together with the notion of the great synagogue may be 
dismissed also the statement, that Simon the Just was one of 
its latest members. This Simon is, on the contrary, no other 
than the high priest Simon I. in the beginning of the third 
century before Christ, who, according to Josephus, obtained 
the surname o Sixatos."” Undoubtedly this name was con- 


Palestine, pp. 29-40. Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyclupaedia, iii. 909 sqq. Neteler, 
Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1875, pp. 490-499. Bloch, Studien zur Geschichte 
der Sammlung der althebriischen Literatur (1876), pp. 100-132. Ham- 
burger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. pp. 318-323. Montet, 
Essai sur les origines des partis saduccen et pharisien (1883), pp. 91-97. D. 
Hoffmann, Ueber ‘‘ die Méinner der grossen Versammlung” (Magazin fir 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 10th year, 1883, pp. 45-61). Strack in 
Herzog’s Real-Ence., 2nd ed. xv. 95 sq. 

125 Joh. Eberh, Rau, Diatribe de synagoga magna, Traj. ad Rh. 1726 
Aurivillius, Dissertationes ad sacras literaset philologiam orientalem pertinentes 
(ed. Michaelis, 1790), pp. 139-160. 

126 See Kuenen, Over de mannen der groote synagoge, Amsterdam 1876 
(separate reprint, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 24° Reeks, Deel vi.). Comp. Theol. 
Litztg. 1877, p. 100. 

127 Joseph: Antt. xii. 2. 4, 
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ferred on him by the Pharisaic party on account of his strict 
legal tendencies, while most of the high priests of the Greek 
period left much to be desired in this respect. It was on 
this very account also that he was stamped by Jewish tradi- 
tion as a vehicle of the tradition of the law.’” 

The most ancient scribe of whom tradition has preserved 
at least the name is Antigonus of Socho. Little more than 
his name is however known of him.” The information too 
given in the Mishna of the subsequent scribes down to the 
time of Christ is extremely scanty and uncertain, as is indeed 
evident from the externally systematic grouping of them in 
five pairs. For there could hardly be historical foundation 
for such a fact as that in each generation only a pair of 
scholars should have specially distinguished themselves. It 
is likely that just ten names were known, and that these were 
formed into five pairs of contemporaries, after the analogy 
ef the last and most famous pair, Hillel and Shammai.” In 
such a state of affairs, of course, only the most general out- 
lines of the chronology can be determined. The comparatively 
most certain points are the following.’ Simon ben Shetach 
was a contemporary of Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, and 
therefore lived about 90—70 B.c."” Hence the first pair must 

128 He is also mentioned in Para iii. 5 as one of the high priests under 
whom a red heifer was burnt. Comp. in general, Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. ii. 
864. Fiirst’s Literaturbl. des Orients, 1845, p. 33 sqq. Herzfeld, ii. 189 sqq., 
377 (who in opposition to Josephus maintains that Simon II., the high 
priest at the close of the third century, is Simon the Just). Gratz, Simon 
der Gerechte und seine Zeit (Monatsschrift, 1857, pp. 45-56). Hamburger, 
Real-Enc., Div. ii. pp. 1115-1119. Montet, Essai sur les origines, etc. 
pp. 135-189. 

129 Comp. also Wolf, Biblioth. Hebr. ii. 818 sqq. Fiirst’s Literaturbl. des 
Orients, 1845, p. 36 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. s.v. In the Aboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c. 5, two disciples, Zadok and Boethos, are ascribed to Antigonus, 
and the Sadducees and Boethosees traced to them. 

180 Hence these ten are in Rabbinical literature sometimes simply called 
the pairs” (ngs), e.g. Pea ii. 6. 

181 Comp. on the chronology, Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden, p. 37, and Herzfeld in the Monatsschrift f. Gesch. und Wissenschaft 


des Judenth. 1854. 
182 With this agrees the statement in Taanith iii, 8, that Simon ben Shetach 
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be placed two generations earlier, viz. about 150 Bo. Hillel 
is said, according to Talmudic tradition, to have lived 100 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and thus to have 
flourished about the time of Herod the Great.’ His supposed 
grandson, Gamaliel I., is mentioned in the Acts (v. 34, xxii. 3), 
about 30-40 a.pv.* It has been already stated (p. 180 sq.) 
that subsequent tradition makes the whole five pairs presidents 
and vice-presidents of the Sanhedrim, and the utter erroneous- 
ness of this assertion is there pointed out. They were in fact 
nothing more than heads of schools. 

The first pair, Joses ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, is 
only mentioned, besides the chief passage in the treatise Aboth, 
a few times more in the Mishna,™ and still less frequently do 
we meet with the second pair, Joshua ben Perachiah and 
Nithai of Arbela.* Of the third pair only Simon ben Shetach 
has a somewhat tangible form, though what is related of him 
is for the most part of a legendary character.™” There is no 


was a contemporary of the Onias so famed for his power in prayer, and whose 
death is related by Josephus, Antt. xiv. 2. 1, as taking place about 65 B.c. 

183 Shabbath 154. Hieronymus ad Jesaj. 11 sqq. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iv. 
123): Sammai et Hellel non multo prius quam Dominus nasceretur orti 
sunt Judaea. 

184 Bell. Jud. iv. 8.9; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60. 

1385 Both besides Aboth i. 4, 5 only in Chagiga ti. 2; Sota ix.9. Joses 
ben Joeser also in Chagiga ii. 7; Edujoth viii. 4. According to Chagiga 
ii. 7, Joses ben Joeser was a priest, and indeed a pious one ( TOM) amongst 
the priesthood. The information in Sota ix. 9, that since the death of Joses 
ben Joeser and Joses ben Johanan, there had been no more mdowr, ig 
obscure. Since the Mishna itself here refers to Micah vii. 1,it is probable that 
mows is to be taken in its usual signification (grapes), as a figurative 
designation of men who could afford mental refreshment. Others desire tc 
take it like cyoaw/ Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 246-249. Derenbourg, pp. 65, 
75, 456 sqq. 

186 The two only in Aboth i. 6,7 and Chagiga ii. 2. Instead of Nithai 
(sm) or *N9) there is good testimony in both passages (Cod. de Rossi 138, 
Cambridge University Additional, 470. 1, also the Jerusalem Talmud, Cha- 
giga ii. 2) for "ND or ND, i.e. Matthew, which is perhaps preferable. The 
native place of Nithai (535s) is the present Irbid, north-west of Tiberias, 
where ruins of an ancient synagogue, the building of which is of course 
ascribed by tradition to Nithai, are still found (see § 27, note 89a). Comp. 
Herzfeld, iii. 251 sq. Derenbourg, p. 93 aq. 

187 On his relations with Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra, see above, 
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mention of any of them in Josephus. On the other hand, he 
seems to speak of the fourth pair, Shemaiah and Abtalion, 
under the names Sapéas and Iwdiwv. He tells us that 
when, in the year 47 B.., the youthful Herod was accused 
before the Sanhedrim on account of his acts in Galilee, and 
all owners of property were silent through cowardly fear, that 
a certain Sameas alone raised his voice, and prophesied to his 
colleagues that they would yet all perish through Herod. His 
prophecy was fulfilled ten years later, when Herod, after his 
conquest of Jerusalem in the year 37, had all his former 
accusers executed.”* Only the Pharisee Pollio and his dis- 
ciple Sameas (IIwAiwv o Papicatos Kal Yapéas o TovTov 
pants) were spared, nay highly honoured by him, because 
during the siege by Herod they had given counsel, that the 
king should be admitted into the town. The Sameas here 
mentioned is expressly identified by Josephus with the 
former.” Lastly, Pollio and Sameas are mentioned by 
Josephus, and again in the same order, in a third passage. 
Unfortunately however we obtain no entire certainty as to 
time. For he informs us that the followers of Pollio and 
Sameas (0 mepl IIwdiwva tov Gapicaiov cal Yayéav) refused 
the oath of allegiance demanded of them by Herod, and were 
not punished on this account, “ obtaining indulgence for the 
sake of Pollio” (évtporfjs Sua tov TIwdiwva rtuydvtes). 
Josephus relates this among the events of the eighteenth year 
of Herod (= 20-19 B.c.). It cannot however be quite cer- 
tainly determined from the context, whether this occurrence 
really took place in that year. Now the two names Yapéas 
and IIwAéwy so strikingly coincide with Myov and edax, that 
the view of their being identical is very obvious. The 
§ 10. Comp. beside Aboth i. 8-9, Chagiga ii. 2, also Taanith iii. 8, San- 
hedrin vi.4. Landau in the Monatsschr. 7. Gesch. na Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1853, pp. 107-122, 177-180. Herzfeld, iii. 251 sq. Gritz, Gesch. der 
Juden, vol. iii. 3rd ed. pp. 665-669 (note 14). Derenbourg, pp. 96-111. 
138 Antt. xiv. 9. 4. 180 Amin sy als 140 Antt. xv. 10. 4. 
141 The name Myov, which also frequently occurs in the Old Testament, 
especially in Nehemiah and Chronicles, is rendered ii the LXX. by Zauasa, 
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chronology too would about agree. The only thing that 
causes hesitation is, that Sameas is called the disciple of Pollio, 
while elsewhere Shemaiah stands before Abtalion. Hence 
we might feel tempted to identify Sameas with Shammai,” 
but that it would then be strange, that Josephus should men- 
tion him twice in connection with Abtalion, and not with his 
contemporary Hillel. If however by reason of this connec- 
tion we take Hillel and Shammai to be meant by Pollio and 
Sameas,* there is against this identification, first the differ- 
ence of the names Pollio and Hillel, and then the designation 
of Sameas as the disciple of Pollio, while Shammai was cer- 
tainly no disciple of Hillel. All things considered, the con- 
nection of Sameas and Pollio with Shemaiah and Abtalion 
seems not only the more obvious, but the more probable.“ 
Hillel and Shammai are by far the most renowned among 
the five pairs.“ An entire school of scribes, who separated, 
if not in principle, yet in a multitude of legal decisions, in 


Lapaies, Lepeins and Seuelac. The name Ilwa‘wy is not indeed identical 
with Abtalion, but, on the contrary, like the Latin Pollio. It is well known 
however, that besides their Hebrew, the Jews often bore like-sounding 
Greek or Latin names (Jesus and Jason, Saul and Paulus, etc.). 

142 soy or OY (probably only an abbreviation of mypy, see Deren- 
bourg, p. 95) may very well be rendered by Zaméws in Greek, as 1x) by 
‘Teevvées in Ant. xiii. 12. 1. 

143 So e.g. Arnold in Herzog's Real-Enc., 1st. ed. vi. 97. 

144 Comp. on both, beside Aboth i. 10, 11 and Chagiga ii. 2, also Edujnth 
i. 8, v. 6. Landau in the Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenth. 1858, pp. 317-329. Herzfeld, iii. 253 sqq. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 
83rd ed. iii. 671 sq. (note 17). Derenbourg, pp. 116-118, 149 sq., 463 sq. 
Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. p. 1113 sq. (art. ‘‘ Semaja”’). 

145 On both, especially on Hillel, see Biesenthal in Fiirst’s Literaturbl. 
des Orients, 1848, Nos. 48-46. Kimpf in the same, 1849, Nos. 10-38. 
Arnold in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. 96-98 (and the older literature 
there cited). Herzfeld, iii. 257 sqq. Gritz, iii. 222sqq. Jost, i. 255-270. 
Ewald, Jahrb. der bibl. Wissenschaft, vol. x. pp. 56-83. Gesch. des Volkes 
Isr. vol. v. 12-48. Geiger, Das Judenthum und seine Gesch. i. 99-107. 
Delitzsch, Jesu und Hillel, 1866 (2nd ed. 1867). Keim, Gesch. Jesu, i. 
268-272. Derenbourg, pp. 176-192. Strack in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
Qnd ed. vi. 118-115. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 401-412. Bacher, 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882, pp. 100-110. 
Goitein, Magazin fiir die Wissensch, des Judenth, 11th year, 1884, pp. 1-16, 
49-87. 
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two different directions, adhered to each of them. This 
circumstance certainly makes it evident, that both are of 
eminent importance in the history of Jewish law. Both 
indeed manifestly laboured with special zeal and ingenuity to 
give a more subtle completeness to the law, but it must not 
therefore be supposed, that their personal life and acts stand 
out in the clear light of history. What we know of them with 
certainty is comparatively very little. In the Mishna, the 
only trustworthy authority, they are each mentioned barely 
a dozen times.“ And what we know of them from later 
sources bears almost always the impress of the legendary. 
Hillel, called “ the elder,” }P31," to distinguish him from others, 
is said to have sprung from the family of David,"* and to 
have immigrated from Babylon to Palestine. Being poor he 
was obliged to hire himself as a day-labourer to earn a living 
for himself and his family and to meet the expenses of 
instruction. His zeal for study was so great that on ong 
occasion, not being able to pay the entrance-fee into the Beth- 
ha-Midrash, he climbed up to the window to listen to the 
instruction. As this happened in winter, he was frozen with 
cold, and was found in this position by his astonished teachers 
and colleagues. Tradition tells strange things of the learn- 
ing he acquired by such zeal. He understood all tongues, and 
even the language of the mountains, hills, valleys, trees, plants, 
of wild and tame animals and of daemons. At all events 
he was the most celebrated jurist of his age, but he was no 
more president of the Sanhedrim than was any other learned 


146 Hillel is mentioned in the Mishna only in the following passages : 
Shebiith x. 3; Chagiga ii. 2; Gittiniv.3; Baba mezia v.9; Edujoth i. 1-4; 
Aboth i. 12-14, ii. 4-7, iv. 5, v.17; Arachin ix. 4; Niddai.1. Shammai 
only in the following: Maaser sheni ii. 4, 9; Orla ii. 5; Sukka ii. 8; 
Chagiga ii. 2; Edujoth i. 1-4, 10,11; Aboth i. 12,15, v.17; Kelim xxii. 4; 
Nidda i. 1. 

147 Shebiith x. 8; Arachin ix. 4. 

148 Jer. Taanith iv. 2, fol. 682; Bereshith rabba c. 98, on Gen. xlix. 16¢ 
(see Bereshith rabba, translated by Wiinsche, pp. 485, 557), 

149 Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, pp. 9-11. 

160 Delitzsch, Jesus und Hillel, p. 8, 
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scribe of the time. The leading features of his character were 
the gentleness and kindness of which singular proofs are 
related." It is manifested in the first of the maxims given 
above: “Be a disciple of Aaron, a lover and maker of peace, 
love men and attract them to the law.” Shammai, noted for 
sternness, and also called “the elder,” }Pt3, was the antipodes 
of the gentle Hillel.” The following example of his rigorous 
zeal for the literal observance of the law is given in the 
Mishna. When his daughter-in-law brought forth a child on 
the feast of Tabernacles, he had the ceiling broken through 
and the roof over the bed covered with boughs, that the new- 
born child also might keep the feast according to the precept 
of the law.” 

The tendencies of their respective schools correspond with 
the mildness of Hillel and the strictness of Shammai. The 
school of Hillel decided legal questions in a mitigated, that 
of Shammai in an aggravated sense.* As they are however 
only minutiae on which the difference turns, it will not be 
worth while to follow the contrast into further details.” 


181 See Delitzsch, p. 31 sq. 182 Orla ii. 5; Sukka ii. 8. 

188 Sukka ii. 8. 154 Hdujoth iv. 1-12, v. 1-5. 

155 For the sake of those who may desire to go farther into the subject 
T here give all those passages in the Mishna in which differences between the 
two schools are mentioned. Berachoth i. 3, viii. 1-8; Pea iii. 1, vi. 1, 2, 5, 
vii. 6; Demai i. 3, vi. 6; Kilajim ii. 6, iv. 1, 5, vi. 1; Shebdth i. 1, iv. 
2,4, 10, v. 4, 8, viii. 3; Terumoth i. 4, v. 4; Maaseroth iv. 2; Maaser 
shent ii. 8, 4, 7, 8, 9, iii. 6, 7, 9, 18, iv. 8, v. 3, 6,7; Challa i. 6; Orla ii. 
4; Shabbath i. 4-9, iii. 1, xxi 3; Hrubin i. 2, vi. 4, 6, viii. 6; Pesachim 
i. 1, iv. 5, vidi. 8, x. 2,6; Shekalim ii. 3, viii. 6; Sukka i. 1, 7, ii. 7, iii. 
5,9; Beza i. 1-9, ii, 1-5; Rosh hashana i. 1; Chagiga i. 1-3, ii. 3, 4; 
Jebamoth i. 4, iii. 1, 5, iv. 8, vi. 6, xiii. 1, xv. 2,3; Kethuboth v. 6, viii. 
1,6; Nedarim iii. 2,4; Nasir ii. 1, 2, iii. 6, 7, v. 1, 2, 3,5; Sota iv. 2; 
Gittin iv. 5, viii. 4, 8, 9, ix. 10; Kiddushin i.1; Baba mezia iii. 12; Baba 
bathra ix. 8,9; Hdujoth i. 7-14, iv. 1-12, v. 1-5; Sebachim iv. 1; Chullin 
i. 2, viii. 1, xi. 2; Bechoroth v.2; Kerithoth i. 6; Kelim ix. 2, xi, 8, xiv. 2, 
xviii. 1, xx. 2, 6, xxii. 4, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 4, xxix. 8; Ohaloth ii. 3, v. 1-4, 
vii. 8, xi. 1, 3-6, 8, xiii. 1, 4, xv. 8, xviii. 1, 4,8; Para xii. 10; Tohoroth 
ix. 1, 5, 7, x. 4; Mikwaoth i. 5, iv. 1, v. 6, x. 6; Nidda ii, 4, 6, iv. 3, v. 9, 
x. 1, 4, 6-8; Machshirin i. 2-4, iv. 4, 5, v.9; Sabim i, 1-2; Tebul jom 
i. 1; Jadajim iii. 5; Ukzin iii. 6, 8,11; Now moa only: Berachoth vi. 5; 
Demai iii. 1; Kilajim viii, 5 ; Terumoth iv. 8 ; Orla ii. 5,12; Beza ii. 6; 
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Some examples may suffice. The command to prepare no 
food on the Sabbath was extended to laying-hens, and hence 
it was debated, whether and under what conditions an egg 
laid upon a holy day might or might not be eaten. Or it 
was discussed, whether fringes, (Zizith) were needful or not to 
a square linen night-dress;‘ or whether on a holy day a 
ladder might be carried from one pigeon-house to another, or 
might only be slanted from one hole to another.’ Of ideas 
of reformation, which Jewish self-love would so willingly 
have us believe in, there is not, as we see, a single word. In 
practice the milder school of Hillel gained in the course of 
years the upper hand, though in many points it voluntarily 
relinquished its own view and assented to those of the school 
of Shammai,”’ while in others neither the opinion of Hillel 
nor that of Shammai was subsequently followed.’™ 

An enactment, contrary indeed to the law, but authorized 
by the state of things, and certainly of salutary results, is 
connected with the name of Hillel. The legal appointment 
of a release of all debts every seventh year (Deut. xv. 1-11) 
entailed the evil consequence, “that people hesitated to lend 
each other money,” although the law itself warned against 
backwardness, in lending on account of this institution (Deut. 
xv. 9). In order then to do away with this evil, the so-called 
Prosbol (iarins == mpoaBondn), i.e. the delivery of a declaration, 


Edujoth iii. 10; Mikwaoth iv. 5. This list of passages shows that the 
differences relate chiefly to the matters treated of in the first, second, third 
and fifth parts of the Mishna, z.e. (1) religious dues, (2) the Sabbaths and 
holy days, (3) the marriage laws, and (4) the laws of purification, and 
scarcely at all to those treated of in the fourth and fifth parts (civil and 
criminal Jaw and the laws of sacrifice). The latter, which do not affect the 
religious acts of private individuals, but either purely civil or sacerdotal 
transactions, were not discussed with equal zeal in the schools. The civil 
and criminal law did not on the whole excite the same interest as religious 
decrees. It is however probable that the sacrificial laws had already been 
dealt with by the more ancient priestly scribes, and lay outside the direct 
sphere of Rabbinical authority. 

156 Bezai.1; Hdujothiv.1. Delitasch, p. 21 sq. 

187 Hdujoth iv. 10. 188 Beza i. 8. 189 Edujoth i, 12-14. 

10 F.g. Edujoth i. 1-8, Comp. the passages cited in note 155. 
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or as we should say a registered declaration, was introduced 
by Hillel’s influence." It was, that is to say, allowed toa 
creditor to make in court a declaration to the following effect : 
vay ain Spy ‘ibe pippay oan vices wba ety nob NS TDID 
MANY jor > wanw ">, “I so and so deliver ™ to you the 
judges of such and such a place (the declaration), that I may 
at any time I choose demand the payment of all my outstand- 
ing debts.” Such a reservation made before a court secured 
the creditor even during the Sabbath year, and he needed not 
to be backward in lending money on its account. Thus credit 
was again laid upon a more solid foundation 

A Simon, said also to be the father of Gamaliel I., is generally 
named by both Jewish and Christian scholars as the son of 
Hillel. The existence of this Simon, and with him the whole 
genealogical relation, is however very questionable. We 
do not reach a really historical personage till Gamaliel I., 29 
at Pyeng, as he is called in the Mishna, in distinction from 


261 According to others Sanna = pes Bovagy, which is however very 
improbable. 

162 sp, “to deliver” (whence also mip, tradition), answers to the 
Greek word zpooBaarses. 

163 Comp. on the Prosbol especially, Shebiith x. 3-7 (the formula will be 
found Shebiith x. 4); the institution by Hillel, Shebiith x. 3 ; Gittin iv. 3; 
generally : Pea iii. 6; Moed katan iii. 3; Kethuboth ix. 9; Ukzin iii. 10. 
Such Prosbol declarations are indeed to be understood by the cup-Berasa 
tay dedevesnorav, which, according to Joseph. Bell. Jud., were deposited 
among the archives at Jerusalem. Literature: Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 
1806 sq. Guisius in Surenhusius’ Mishna, i. 196. Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. 
i. 265 sq. Hamburger, Real-Hnc. ii. 939 sq. (art. ‘‘ Prosbol”). Levy, 
Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. 5y3})7. 

164 He is not mentioned in the Mishna at all. His name first occurs in 
the Babylonian Talmud, and there not as the son of Hillel, but only as 
holder of the dignity of Nasi between Hillel and Gamaliel I. The whole 
passage (Shabbath 15°, below) is as follows: j\ynm Sybin3 Pyow Ob 
my mxo man wpb yew) wn. “Hillel and Simon, Gamaliel and 
Simon held the dignity of Nasi, during the time of the existence of the 
temple, for a hundred years,” 7.e. during the last hundred years before the 
destruction of the temple. Considering the worthlessness of this late 
Talmudic information, B. Lebrecht e.g. is quite justified in disputing the 
existence of this Simon altogether (Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. 
und Leben, xi. 1875, p. 278, note). For older views of him, see Wolf, 
Biblioth, Hebr. ii. 861 ag. 
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Gamaliel II2® It was at his feet that the Apostle Paul sat 
(Acts xxii. 3); and it was he who once gave counsel in the 
Sanhedrim to release the accused apostles, since their work, if 
it were of man, would come to nought, while if it were of God, 
it was in vain to oppose it (Acts v. 34-39). Christian tradition 
has in consequence of this represented him as being a Chris- 
tian, while Jewish tradition glorifies him as one of the most 
celebrated teachers. “Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died 
’ there has been no more reverence for the law (MND 723) ; 
and purity and abstinence (Mv 77ND) died out at the same 

time.” That he was as little the president of the Sanhedrim 


165 Orla ii. 12; Rosh hashana ii. 5; Jebamoth xvi. 7; Sota ix. 15; Gittin 
iv. 2-8. In all these passages he is expressly called ‘‘the elder” (jp3n). 


Independently of Aboth i. 16, this elder Gamaliel is probably meant also 
in Pea ii. 6 and Shekalim vi. 1. In other passages this is doubtful. In 
particular the famous jurist Slav Tabi (a0) was not in the service of the 


elder, but of the younger Gamaliel (Berachoth i ii. 7; Pesachim vii. 2; Sukka 
ii. 1). Comp. in general, Graunii, Historia Gane Viteb. 1687. 
Wolf, Biblioth. Hebraea, ii. 821 sq. The same, Curae philol. in Nov. Test. 
on Acts vy. 34. Palmer, Paulus und Gamaliel, Giessen 1806. Winer, 
RWB. i. 389. Pressel in Herzog’s Real-Hnc., 1st ed. 656 sq. Gritz, 
Gesch, der Juden, 3rd ed. iii. 373 sqq. Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. i. 281 sqq., 
423. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vi. p. 256 sq. Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 239-246. Schenkel in the Bibellez. ii. 328-3380. 
Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Gamaliel I.” 

166 Clement. Recogn. i. 65 sqq. Comp. also the narrative of the presbyter 
Lucianus of Jerusalem on the finding of the bones of the martyr Stephen 
(in Latin in Surius, Vitae Sanctorum, iv. 502 sqq. (8 August) ; Baronius, 
Annal. ad ann. 415, and in the Benedictine edition of Augustine, vol. vii. 
Appendix), according to which the bones of Nicodemus, Gamaliel and his 
son Abiba, who all here figure as Christians, were found at the same time 
as those of Stephen. This legend of Lucianus, which was already known 
to Gennadius, Vitae, 46, 47 (see also Fabricius, Biblioth. graeca, ed. Harles, 
x. 327), was drawn upon by the presbyter Eustratius of Constantinople, 
6th century, in his book on the state of the dead, cap. 23 (published in 
Greek by Leo Allatius 1655; see Fabricius, Bibl. gr. x. 725, xi. 628). 
Lastly, Photius gives extracts from Eustratius in his Bibliotheca cod. 171. 
On a monument of the three saints, Gamaliel, Abibas and Nicodemus at 
Pisa, see Wagenseil on Sota ix. 15 Gn Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 314 sq.). 
Comp. also Thilo, Cod. apocr. p. 501; Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale (1879), 
p. 232, and the literature there cited. 

167 Sota ix. 15. mins in means ‘‘reverence for the law;” see 


Wagenseil in Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. $12, n. 18, 315, n 20. Comp 
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as Hillel was, appears from Acts v. 34 sqq., where he figures 
as a simple member of it. Much confusion concerning him 
has arisen, especially among Christian scholars, by attributing 
to him matters which apply to Gamaliel IL. eg. labours at 
Jabne and elsewhere, 

His son Simon also enjoyed extraordinary fame as a 
scribe."* Josephus says of him:' ‘O 8&8 Yiev obdtos Fv 
morews ev ‘Tepocodtpuav, yévous S& ohddpa rapmpod, tijs 88 
Papicaiwv aipécews, of wep ta matpia vopypa SoKxodar TeV 
drwy axpiBeia Siadépew. "Hv 8 obtos avip mdrrjpns 
cuvécews Te Kal Noyiopod, Suvdwevds Te Tpadypata KaKds 
keiweva ppovyces TH éEavtod SiopAdcacbar. He lived at the | 
time of the Jewish war, and during its first period (4.D. 66-68) 
took a prominent part in the conduct of affairs. Still neither 
was he at any time president of the Sanhedrim. 

Of profound importance to the further development of 
scribism was the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the hitherto relative independence of the Jewish common- 
wealth. The ancient Sanhedrin, at the head of which had 
stood the Sadducean high priests, now for ever retired from 
the stage. The Pharisaic teachers of the law, who during the 
last century before the destruction of the temple had already 
actually exercised very great influence, became the sole 
leaders of the people. Hence the direct result of the political 
fall was an increase of Rabbinical power and an exaltation of 
Rabbinical studies. Henceforth our authorities became more 
copious,—the first codification of Jewish law having been 
undertaken by men directly connected with the generation 
which survived the fall of the city. 

Nedarim ix. 1: 5" T)95=‘‘ respect towards his father.” So too Aboth 
iv. 12. The sense thus is, that no one any longer had such reverence for 
the law as Rabban Gamaliel the elder. 

168 Comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 83.9; Vita, 38, 39, 44, 60. Jost, i. 446 
sqq. Derenbourg, pp. 270-272, 474 sq. Hamburger, Real-Ene. ii. 1121. 
By the Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel, so frequently mentioned in the 
Mishna, is generally intended the son of Gamaliel II. So especially in Aboth 


i, 18; Kerithoth i. 7 alone, besides Aboth i. 17, refers perhaps to Simon the 
son of Gamaliel I. 169 Vita, 38. 
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Jamnia or Jabne, which had since the Maccabaean period 
been chiefly inhabited by Jews, became after the destruction 
of the holy city a chief seat of these studies. The most 
distinguished of those scholars, who survived the fall of Jeru- 
salem, seem to have settled here.” Lydda or Lud is besides 
mentioned as an abode of eminent scribes.” Later on, 
perhaps subsequent to the middle of the second century after 
Christ, Tiberias became a centre of scribism. 

The most important scribe in the decade after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai’” The 
period of his activity is evident from the circumstance, that 
he altered several legal enactments or customs “after the 
temple was destroyed.”’* His place of residence seems to 
have been chiefly Jabne.’”* But Berur Chail (6n 72) is also 
mentioned as a scene of his labours.”® And he must like- 
wise have temporarily sojourned in Arab (any), where various 


legal questions were propounded for his decision.” Among 


170 See in general, Shekalim i. 4; Rosh hashana ii. 8-9, iv. 1-2; Kethuboth 
iv. 6; Sanhedrin xi. 4; Edujoth iti. 4; Aboth iv. 4; Bechoroth iv. 5, vi. 8, 
Kelim v. 4; Para vii. 6. 

171 Rosh hashana i. 6; Taanith iii. 9; Baba mezia iv. 3; Jadajim iv. 8. 

172 See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss 
(titles above, § 3), also Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, ii. 
13 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1851-52, pp. 163-176. Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 10 sqq. Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 266 sq., 276-288, 302-318. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc., Div. ii. pp. 464-473. Bacher, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch, 
des Judenth. 1882, pp. 145-165. Spitz, Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai, Rector 
der Hochschule zu Jabneh, Dissertation, Leipzig 1883. He is mentioned 
in the Mishna in the following passages: Shabbath xvi. 7, xxii. 3 ; Shekalim 
i. 4; Sukka ii. 5, iii. 12; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3; Kethuboth xiii. 1-2; Sota 
v. 2, 5, ix. 9,15; Edujoth viii. 3, 7; Aboth ii. 8-9 ; Menachoth x. 5; Kelim 
ii. 2, xvii. 16; Jadajim v. 3,6. Only as "31 ‘2, Sanhedrin v.2. For the 
passages in the Tosefta, see the index to Zuckermandel’s edition. 

173 Sukka iii. 12 ; Rosh hashana iv. 1, 3, 4; Menachoth x. 5. 

174 Shekalim i. 4; Rosh hashana iv. 1. 

178 Sanhedrin 32>; Tosefta, Maaseroth, 82. 13 (comp. Jer. Demai iii. 1, 
fol. 23>; Jer. Maaseroth ii. 8, fol. 49¢). Derenbourg, 307. Many, as e.g. 
B. Derenbourg, are of opinion that Johanan ben Sakkai was driven from 
Jabne by Gamaliel II. and retired to Berur Chail. 

176 Shabbath xvi. 7, xxii. 8. Arab is a small town in Galilee not far from 
Sepphoris. See Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 318, note 3. 
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his legal innovations perhaps the most prominent is his doing 
away with the water of bitterness to be drunk by one accused 
of adultery.”’ How closely connected he still was with 
matters as they were before the destruction of Jerusalem, is 
seen by the fact of his disputing concerning legal questions 
with Sadducees,'” who soon after it disappear from history. 
He is also the vehicle of ancient traditions which are referred 
to Moses himself.” Legend tells us of him what Josephus 
tells us of himself, viz. that he predicted to Vespasian his 
future elevation to the imperial dignity.“’ RR. Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos, R. Joshua ben Chananiah, R. Joses the priest, R. 
Simon ben Nathanael and R. Eleasar ben Arach are named 
in the Mishna as his tive disciples.“ The best known and 
most eminent are the two first named, R. Elieser and R. 
Joshua. 

R. Zadok, or as his name would be more correctly pro- 
nounced, R. Zadduk,”’ was about contemporary with Rabban 
Johanan ben Sakkai. He is said to have lived before the 
destruction of the temple, and also to have held intercourse 
with Gamaliel II., Joshua and Elieser." He is in fact often 
mentioned in conjunction with them in the Mishna.* In 


177 Sota ix. 9. Nine decrees (n\3pn) introduced by him are enumerated 
in the Talmud, Rosh hashana 31>; Sota 402. Derenbourg, p. 304 sq. 

178 Jadajim iv. 6. 

179 Hdujoth viii. 7; Jadajim iv. 3, fin. Comp. above, p. 272, 

180 Vidrash rabba on Lam. 1, 5. Derenbourg, p. 282 sq.; Wiinsche, 
Der Midrash Echa rabbati (1881), p. 66 sqq. 

181 Aboth ii. 8-9. The abbreviation R means Rabbi, while the higher 
title Rabban is generally written in full. 

182 See concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 342-344. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1882, pp. 208-211. In the Mishna, 
Terumoth x. 9; Pesachim vii. 2; Sukka ii. 5; Nedarim ix. 1; EHdujoth iii. 
8, vii. 1-4; Aboth iv. 5; Bechoroth i.6; Kelim xii. 4-5; Mikwaoth v. 5. 
On Shabbath xx. 2, xxiv. 5, comp. note 185. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the index to Zuckermandel’s edition. The pronunciation 
Zadduk is pointed according to the Cod. de Rossi 138. Comp. Saddovx in 
the LXX. in Hzekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah. 

183 Proofs of both in Derenbourg and Bacher’s above-named works. 

184 With Gamaliel II., Pesachim vii. 2; with Joshua, Hdujoth vii. 1= 
Bechoroth i. 6 ; with Hlieser, Nedarim ix. 1. 
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certain passages, according to which the date of his life would 
have to be considerably postponed, a subsequent R. Zadok is 
probably intended. 

To the first decades after the destruction of the temple 
belongs also a distinguished priestly scribe, R. Chananiah, 
“president of the priests” (on5n jp). He relates what 


his father had done, and what he had himself seen in the 


temple,’ and appears in the Mishna almost entirely as a 


narrator of the details of the priestly ritual.” It is charac- 
teristic of him as an eminent priest, that he exhorts to prayer 
for the welfare of the heathen authorities.” 

R. Elieser ben Jacob’ also belongs to the first generation 
after the destruction of the temple. For it is very probable 
that a former scribe of the same name must be distinguished 
from the considerably later R. Elieser ben Jacob so frequently 
quoted in the Mishna. He flourished not long after the 
destruction of the temple,” in which his uncle had 
ministered as a Levite,’” and he is frequently quoted as ar 
wuthority in the treatise Middoth ; nay, subsequent tradition 


185 So Shabbath xx. 2, xxiv. 5. Comp. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 
215. If we acknowledge the existence of this subsequent R. Zadok, the 
yuestion of course arises, whether other passages must not also be referred 
to him. 

186 See Derenbourg, pp. 868-370. Hamburger, Real-Znc. ii. 181, and 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 216-219. His name according to the best 
authorities is not Chanina but Chananiah (so Cod. de Rossi 188, and the 
Cambridge MS. edited by Lowe). On the office of a priestly }3p, see 
above, p. 259. 

187 Sebachim ix. 8, xii. 4. 

188 See in general, Pesachimi. 6; Shekalim iv. 4, vi. 1; Hdujoth ii. 1-8; 
Aboth iii. 2; Sebachim ix. 3, xii. 4; Menachoth x.1; Negaimi.4; Para 
iii. 1. 

189 Aboth iii. 2. 

1 Derenbourg, p. 874 sq. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 228-233. 

191 §o also Derenbourg, 875, n. 2, and Bacher, 228. The younger Elieser 
ben Jacob was a contemporary of R. Simon about a.p. 150 (Para ix. 2), and 
narrates in the name of Chananiah ben Chakinai, who again narrates in 
that of R. Akiba (Kilajim iv. 8. Tosefta, Negaim 617. 88; Tohoroth 672. 
15, ed. Zuckermandel). 

192 Middoth i. 2. 

488 Middoth i. 2, 9, ii. 5, 6, v. 4. Comp. Shekalim vi. 8. 
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even ascribes to hin. the composition of the whole treatise. 
It can no longer be decided in particular cases which passages 
are to be attributed to him and which to R. Elieser ben 
Jacob the younger. Perhaps the statements on circumstances 
of ritual may be referred to the elder.” 

Rabban Gamaliel II., son of Simon and grandson of Gama- 
liel L, the most renowned scholar of the turn of the century 
(about aD. 90-110), lived only a few decades later than 
Jobanan ben Sakkai.™ The tribunal at Jabne, of which he 
was the head, was in his days generally acknowledged as the 
chief authority in Israel.” The most famous scholars were 
here assembled about him, and in this respected circle Gama- 
liel was reckoned the decisive authority."* Among the 
scholars in close intercourse with him, R. Joshua, about his 
equal in age, and R. Akiba, his junior, were the most 
eminent.” On the other hand, Gamaliel does not seem to 
have entered into close relations with his famous contem- 


1% Joma 16,. Derenbourg, 374, n. 1. 

195 7g. the statements concerning the marriages of priests (Bikkurim i. 5 ; 
Kiddushin iv. 7), the sacrificial rites (Menachoth v. 6, ix. 3; Tamid v. 2), 
the first-born of cattle (Bechoroth iii. 1), the sacred singers (Arachin ii. 6), 
the offerings of proselytes (Kerithoth ii. 1). 

196 See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss, 
also Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. ii. 25 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr. fir Gesch. 
und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 283-295, 328-335. Gritz, 
Geschichte der Juden, iv. 30 sqq., 423 sq. Derenbourg, pp. 306-313, 319- 
846. Hamburger, Real-ZHnc. ii. 237-250. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 
245-267. The chronology results from the fact that his younger contem- 
porary Akiba played a part in the Barkochba war. 

197 Rosh hashana ii. 8-9; Kelim v. 4. Comp. Derenbourg, pp. 319-822. 
He seems to have sojourned but temporarily at Kefar-Othnai, where we 
only once (Gittin i. 5) meet with Gamaliel. 

198 Hence when once during a protracted absence of Gamaliel it had to 
be decided, whether the year was to be a leap year, this was only done with 
the reservation that Gamaliel should agree to it (Zdujoth vii. 7). Comp. 
also for the authoritative position of Gamaliel, the formula “Rabban Gama- 
liel and the elders” (Maaser sheni v. 9; Shabbath xvi. 8; Hrubin x. 10). 

199 On the mutual relations of Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, comp. especially, 
Maaser sheni v. 9; Erubin iv. 1; Rosh hashana ii, 8-9; Maaser sheni ii. 7 ; 
Sukka iii. 9; Kerithoth iii. 7-9; Negaim vii. 4. Gamaliel and Joshua, 
Jadajim iv. 4. Gamaliel and Akiba, Rosh hashana i. 6 ; Jebamoth xvi. 7. 
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porary R. Elieser ben Hyrcanus. At least there is no trace 
of this in the Mishna, while subsequent tradition on the 
contrary relates that Elieser was excommunicated by Gama- 
liel (see below). Gamaliel once undertook in conjunction 
with R. Joshua, R. Akiba and the equally renowned R. Eleasar 
ben Asariah, a sea voyage to Rome, which obtained a certain 
celebrity in Rabbinical literature. He is said to have been 
on one occasion removed by the seventy-two elders from the 
presidential dignity on account of his too autocratic dealings, 
and R. Eleasar ben Asariah to have been appointed to replace 
him. Gamaliel was however, on showing contrition, soon 
reinstated in his office, which Eleasar voluntarily vacated.” 
The elevation of Eleasar by the seventy-two elders to the 
headship of the school is at any rate evidenced by the 
Mishna.™” In his legal decisions Gamaliel followed the school 
of Hillel; it is mentioned as an exception, that in three things 
he decided in an aggravated sense, according to the school of 
Shammai.™ In general he is characterized as much by legal 
strictness on the one hand,™ as on the other by a certain 
amount of worldly conformity, nay of candour of judgment.*™ 

The two most celebrated contemporaries of Gamaliel were 
R. Joshua ben Chananiah and R. Elieser ben Hyrcanus, both 
pupils of Johanan ben Sakkai.”° We frequently find them 
disputing with each other on legal questions, and Akiba the 


200 Hrubin iv. 1-2; Maaser shen v. 9; Shabbath xvi. 8. Gritz, 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 192-202. 
Derenbourg, pp. 834-340. Renan, Les Wwvangiles (1877), p. 307 sqq. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 251 sqq. 

201 Jer. Berachoth iv. 1, fol. 7°4 ; Bab. Berachoth 27> (in German in Pinner, 
Talmud Babli Tractat Berachoth, 1842, in Latin in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 
337, iti. 247). Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. ii. 28 sqq. Gritz, Gesch. der 
Juden, iv. 35 sqq. Derenbourg, pp. 327-329. 

202 Sebachim i. 3 ; Jadajim iii. 5, iv. 2. 

28 Beza ii. 6 ; Hdujoth iii. 10. 204 Berachoth ii. 5—6. 

05 Comp. beside the journey to Rome, his intercourse with the governor 
(hegemén) of Syria (Zdujoth vii. 7) and his visit to the bath of Aphrodite 
at Akko, although there was there a statue of the heathen goddess (Aboda 
sara iii. 4). 

206 Aboth ii. 8. Comp. Edujoth viii. 7; Jadajim iv. 8, fix. 
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younger taking part in these discussions.” With Gamaliel 
however Joshua only, and not Elieser, seems to have been in 
familiar intercourse. According to later tradition this would 
be explained by the fact that Elieser was excommunicated by 
Gamaliel.” R. Joshua was descended from a Levitical 
family.” He was of a gentle and yielding disposition, and 
hence submitted to the unbending Gamaliel.”° “Since the 
death of R. Joshua, there is no longer any kind-heartedness 
(7310) in the world.”*" His motto was, “ Envy, evil desire and 
hatred bring a man out of the world.” Pekiin or Bekiin 
(y*py, py*p2), is named as the place of his laboura™ His 
close relations with Gamaliel however lead to the conclusion 
Jhat he also resided partly at Jabne. Tradition relates of 
him, among other things, that he had various conversations 
with the Emperor Hadrian on religious subjects.™* In con- 
trast with the yielding Joshua, Elieser was of a firm, unbending 
character, and a very strict adherent to tradition, over which, 
by reason of his faithful memory and extensive scholarship, 
he had more influence than any other. His teacher 


207 On the mutual relations of Joshua, Elieser and Akiba, comp. 
especially Pesachim vi. 2; Jebamoth viii. 4; Nedarim x. 6; Nasir vii. 4; 
Edujoth ii. 7. On Joshua and Elieser, Pesachim vi. 5; Taanith i. 1; 
Sebachim vii. 4, viii. 10; Nasir vii. 4. On Joshua and Akiba, Pesachim ix. 6; 
Sanhedrin vii. 11. On Elieser and Akiba, Pea vii. 7; Kerithoth iii. 10; 
Shebiith viii. 9-10. 

208 Jer, Moed Katan iii. 1, fol. 814 ; Bab. Baba mezia 59> ; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judenth. ii. 35. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 47. Derenbourg, 324 sq. 

209 This appears from Maaser sheni v. 9. Comp. on Joshua, the 
Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss; also Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 
iv. 50 sqq.,426 sq. Derenbourg, pp. 319 sqq., 416 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Ene. ii. 510-520. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 340-359, 433-464, 481-496. 

210 Rosh hashana ii. 8-9. Derenbourg, 325-327. 

211 Sota ix. 15. 

212 Aboth ii. 11: AYTAN NNW? YI IS") WIT py. 

218 pypp, Sanhedrin 32 ; Tosefta, Sota 307, 8. py*pa, Jer. Chagiga 
i. 1. Derenbourg, 307. 

214 Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 461 sqq., 481 sqq. 

215 See the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss; also Gratz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 43 sq., 425 sq. Derenbourg, 319 sqq., 366 sqq. 
Hamburger, ii. 162-168. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, pp. 289-315, 337-359, 
433-445. 
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Johanan ben Sakkai boasted of him, that he was like a well 
coated with lime, which does not loose a single drop.” He 
was not to be moved by any reasons or representations from 
what he knew as tradition. Hence his strained relations with 
Gamaliel, although he is said to have been his brother-in- 
law."” His dwelling-place was Lydda.™ The strange 
opinion of a modern scholar, that he was inclined to Chris- 
tianity, nay was secretly a Christian,” rests upon a legend 
which really proves the contrary. Elieser is at one time 
brought before a heathen tribunal, and looks upon this as a 
just punishment of God for his having been pleased with the 
ingenious solution of a legal question, which a Jewish 
Christian had communicated to him as having been derived 
from Jesus.” 

R. Eleasar ben Asariah,™ a rich and eminent priest, whose 
genealogy is traced back to Ezra, also occupies an honourable 
position together with those last mentioned.” His wealth 
was so great, that it was said that after his death there was no 
longer any wealth among the learned.” His relations with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and Akiba, his journey with them to Rome, 
his elevation by the seventy-two elders to the office of 
president, and his voluntary relinquishment of this position 
have been already spoken of. It is evident even from 


316 Aboth ii. 8. 317 Shabbath 1162. Derenbourg, 328. 

218 Jadajim iv. 3; Sanhedrin 82>, Derenbourg, 307. 

219 Toetterman, R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos sive de vi qua doctrina Christiana 
primis seculis illustrissimos quosdam Judaeorum attraxit, Lipsiae 1877. 
Comp. Theol. Litetg. 1877, pp. 687-689. 

220 There are two versions of this legend: (1) Aboda sara 16> in Ger- 
man in Ewald’s Aboda sarah oder der Gétzendienst, 1868, pp. 120-122 ; 
(2) Midrash rabba on Kccles. i. 8 in German in Wiinsche, Der Midrasch 
Koheleth, 1880, p. 14 sq. See in general, Jost, ii. 41 sq. Gratz, iv. 47 sq. 
Derenbourg, 357-360. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 301. 

221 See concerning him, Derenbourg, 327 sqq. Hamburger, ii. 156-158. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1888, pp. 6-27. According to the best authorities, 
his name is not Elieser but Eleasar (in the Cod. de Rossi 188, and in the 
Cambridge MS. generally, >ty). 

222 Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 7. That he was a priest is clear from 
Maaser sheni v. 9 

928 Sota ix. 15. 
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these personal circumstances that he must have laboured in 
Jabne, a fact also testified elsewhere.“* He was also in 
personal relation with R. Ishmael and R. Tarphon, the contem- 
poraries of Akiba.™ 

R. Dosa ben Archinos (or Harkinos) was another con- 
temporary of Gamaliel and Joshua.”° Of him it is especially 
stated, that he induced Joshua to submit to Gamaliel.” 

Among the later men of this generation is also Eleasar ben 
Zadok, son of the already mentioned R. Zadok.”’ The son 
was, as well as the father, intimately acquainted with Gamaliel, 
and hence gives information concerning his enactments and 
the legal customs of his house.” 

R. Ishmael occupies an independent position among the 
scribes of the time.” We find him indeed occasionally in 
Jabne.™' He was also intimate with his renowned contem- 
poraries R. Joshua, Eleasar ben Asariah, Tarphon, and 


224 Kethuboth iv. 6. Some sentences of Eleasar in Aboth iii. 17. 

225 A disputation between him, Tarphon, Ishmael and Joshua is given 
Jadajim iv. 3. Eleasar and Ishmael in Tosefta, Berachoth 1, lin. 15, ed. 
Zuckermandel. Eleasar and Akiba, Tosefta, Berachoth i. 12; Shabbath 
113. 23. 

#26 See Derenbourg, 368 sq., 370sq. Hamburger, ii. 155. His name is, 
in Cod. de Rossi 138, 53!37x, elsewhere generally p93'577, but is in any case 
not like Hyrcanus, but Archinos. 

227 Rosh hashana ii. 8-9. Comp. also Erubin iii. 9; Kethuboth xiii. 1-2; 
Edujoth iii. 1-6 ; Aboth iii. 10 ; Chullin xi. 2; Ohaloth iii. 1; Negaim i. 4. 

228 See concerning him, Derenbourg, pp. 342-344. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
1082, pp. 211-215. As in the case of R. Zadok, so probably in that of 
Eleasar ben Zadok, we must distinguish between two scribes of the same 
name, an older and a younger (so Frankel, Darke hamishna, pp. 98, 178; 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1882, p. 215; otherwise Derenbourg, p. 262, n. 2, 
344, n. 4). The younger relates in the name of R. Meir (Kilajim vii. 2), 
and therefore did not live till the middle of the second century. The name 
of both is according to the best authority not Elieser but Eleasar (Cod. de 
Rossi 1388, and the Cambridge MS. have chiefly sry). 

229 Tosefta, Challa 99. 9; Shabbath iii. 15; Jom. tob. 202. 28, 204. 
15-16 ; Kiddushin 336. 13 (ed. Zuckermandel). 

230 See concerning him, Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 60 sqq., 427 sqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 386-395 ; Hamburger, ii. 526-529. Bacher, Monatsschr. 
1883, pp. 63 sqq., 116 sqq., 209 qq. On the school of Ishmael, D. Hoffmann, 
Magazin fiir die Wissensch. des Judenth. xi. 1884, pp. 17-30, 

281 Hdujoth ii. 4. 
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Akiba.”’ His usual dwelling was however in the south of 
Palestine on the borders of Edom, in the village of Kephar- 
Asis (my p>), where Joshua once visited him.”” He seems, 
judging from his age, to have stood in nearer relation to Tarphon 
and Akiba than to Joshua; he questioned Joshua, and went 
“behind him” (like a pupil), while he was on equal terms with 
Tarphon and Akiba.” It would be of special interest, if his 
father really did, as tradition asserts, also exercise the functions 
of high priest. The matter is however more than questionable, 
and only so far probable that he was of priestly descent.” 
In the history of the Halachah, Ishmael represents a special 
tendency: in opposition to the artificial and arbitrary exegesis 
of Akiba, he adhered more to the simple and literal meaning 
of Scripture, but this must be understood in only a very 
comparative sense.” The laying down of the thirteen Middoth, 
or exegetic rules for Halachic exegesis, is ascribed to him.™ 
A large portion of the exegetic material contained in two of 
the oldest Midrashim (Mechilta on Exodus, and Sifre on 
Numbers and Deuteronomy) comes from him and his disciples, 
even if these are not, as tradition asserts, the exclusive pro- 
duction of his school.” According to the legend, Ishmael, 


332 Joshua and Ishmael, Kilajim vi. 4; Aboda sara ii.5; Tosefta, Para 
638. 35. Akiba and Ishmael, Edujoth ii.6 ; Mikwaoth vii.1. Ona disputa- 
tion between Tarphon, Eleasar ben Asariah, Ishmael and Joshua, see Jada- 
jim iv, 8. But that Joshua and Ishmael e.g. did not live in the same place is 
seen from Kilajim vi. 4; Tosefta, Bechoroth 536. 24. The same is evident 
with respect to Akiba from Hrubin i. 2; Tosefta, Sabim 677. 6 (pupils of 
Ishmael are reporting to Akiba the instruction of the former). 

88 On the borders of Edom, Kethuboth v. 8; in Kephar-Asis, Kilajim 
vi. 4; on Kephar-Asis, comp. The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by 
Kitchener and Conder, iii. 315, 348-850. Mikwaoth vii. 1, according to 
which people of Medaba, the well-known Moabite town, relate concerning 
his teaching, points to labours in Peraea. 

284 Compare the passages cited in note 282. With respect to Joshua, 
Aboda sara ii. 5 ; Tosefta, Para 638. 35. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 64. 

2844 Derenbourg, p. 387 aq. 

285 Comp. briefly, Hamburger, p. 528. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 73 sq. 

486 See above, p. 336; and Derenbourg, pp. 389-391. 

#87 The tradition is reduced to its true proportion eg. in Bacher, 
Monatsschr. 1883, p. 66 sq. Comp. also on the two Midrashim, § 3, above 
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like most of his contemporaries, is said to have died as a martyr 
in the Barkochba war.” 

Among those scribes who also had intercourse with 
Gamaliel, Joshua and Elieser, but stood more or less in a 
relation of discipleship to them, by far the most celebrated 
was R. Akiba ben Joseph.” He flourished about a.p. 110-135. 
His relations with Gamaliel, Joshua and Elieser have already 
been spoken of (notes 199, 200, 207). He surpassed them 
all in influence and reputation. None gathered about him so 
large a number of pupils ;“ none was so glorified by tradition. 
It is scarcely possible however to pluck the historically true 
from the garland of myths. Not even the place of his labours 
is known with certainty ; from the Mishna it seems to have 
been Lydda” while the Babylonian Talmud names Bene- 
Barak (pia %32)."" Such sentences of his as have been handed 
down are not only characteristic of his rigidly legal stand- 
point, but also show that he made dogmatic and philosophic 
questions the subjects of study.” Like the ancient Zealots, he 
combined national patriotism with religious zeal. Hence he 
hailed the political hero Barkochba as the Messiah,™ and is 
said to have suffered martyrdom as one of the most eminent 
sacrifices for the national cause.” Of his exegetic method it 
can only be said, that it is an exaggeration and degeneration 
of that which prevailed among the Rabbis in general, “it is 


238 Gritz, iv. 175. Derenbourg, p. 436. 

239 See concerning him the Hebrew works of Frankel, Briill and Weiss; 
also Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. ii. 59 sqq. Landau, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. 
und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1854, pp. 45-51, 81-93, 180-148. Gritz, Gesch. 
der Juden, iv. 53 sqq.; Ewald’s Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 8376 sqq. 
Derenbourg, pp. 329-331, 395 sqq., 418 sqq. Hamburger, ii. 32-43. Bacher, 
Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 254 sqq., 297 sqq., 347 sqq., 419 sqq., 483 sqq. 
Gastfreund, Biographie des Tanaiten Rabi Akiba (in Hebrew), Lemberg 1871. 

240 Derenbourg, p. 395 aq. $41 Rosh hashana i. 6. 

242 Sanhedrin 32»; Derenbourg, pp. 307, 395. 

248 The sentences, Aboth iii. 13-16. Among them, iii. 15, is the saying 
mano miwam “py Son, “Everything is watched (by God), but freedom ie 
granted (to men).” 

244 Derenbourg, p. 425 sq. 

345 Gratz, iv. 176, 177. Derenbourg, p. 436. Bacher, 1883, p. 256. 
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the art of deducing heaps of Halachoth from every jot of the 
law.” To attain this, the principle was acted on, that no 
word of the text was superfluous, that even the slightest, the 
most apparently superfiuous elements of the text contain the 
most important truths.“” It is of much more value than these 
exegetical tricks, and of real epoch-making importance in 
the history of Jewish law, that in the time of Akiba, 
and probably wnder his direction, the Halachah, which had 
hitherto been only orally propagated, was for the jirst tume 
codified. The various materials were arranged according to 
the point of view of their actual matter, and what was current 
law was recorded in writing together with adductions of the 
divergent views of all the more eminent scribes. This work 
forms the foundation of the Mishna of R. Judah ha-Nasi, which 
has been preserved to us.” ° 

R. Tarphon, a priestly scribe, who is said to have been very 
much in earnest about his priestly duties and privileges, so 
far as this was possible after the destruction of the temple, 
was a contemporary of Akiba.” He lived at Lydda?™ and 
was chiefly in intercourse with Akiba,” but took part in a 


246 Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, p. 254 sq. 

*47 Thus e.g. the particle nx is said to indicate, that besides the object 
mentioned, something else is also intended together with it. In the account 
of the creation p'Dwhm MN is used, because the sun, moon and stars are also 
meant (Wiinsche, Bereshith rabba, p. 6 8q.). Comp. Derenbourg, p. 397. 
The proselyte Aquila tried to be faithful to this exegetical principle by 
translating in his Greek version of the Bible od» rcv odpavov xal ody ray 
viv, at which Jerome vents his just scorn (Epist. 57 ad Pammachium, ¢. 11, 
Opp. de Vallarsi, i. 316). Comp. also, on Aquila as a disciple of Akiba, 
Hieronymus, Comment. in Jes. viii. 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 122): Akibas quem 
magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 437. 

448 That an older work of the time of Akiba is the foundation of our 
present Mishna, may be inferred almost with certainty from its contents. 
That the work in question was edited by Akiba himself may also be accepted 
as probable from the testimony of Epiphanius (haer. 33.9). For further 
particulars, see § 3. Comp. also Derenbourg, pp. 399-401. 

349 See in general, Derenbourg, pp. 376-383. Hamburger, ii. 1196 aq. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 497-507. 

250 Taanith iii. 9; Baba mezia iv. 3. 

351 Terumoth iv. 5, ix. 2; Nasir vi. 6; Bechoroth iv. 4; Kerithoth v. 2-8 
Tosefta, Mikwaoth, 654. 4, 660. 33. 
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disputation with Eleasar ben Asariah, Ishmael and Joshua.™ 
Subsequent tradition makes him, like all the scribes of his 
time, a martyr in the Barkochba war. As this is however 
of just the same value as the Christian tradition, which makes 
all the apostles martyrs, he may very well be identical with 
that Trypho with whom Justin met, and who said of himself 
that he had fled from Palestine on account of the war” It 
is peculiar that hard words against the Gospels and against 
the Christian faith should have been reported exactly of 
him.” 

Beside R. Tarphon there remain to be mentioned as con- 
temporaries of R. Akiba, R. Johanan ben Nuri, who lived 
also in the time of Gamaliel II., Joshua and Elieser, but is 
most frequently spoken of as in intercourse with Akiba ;™ 
R. Simon ben Asai, or merely Ben Asai, who is famed for 


252 Jadajim iv. 3. 258 Gratz, iv. 179. Derenbourg, p. 436. 

254 Justin. Dial. c. Tryphone, c. 1: siul 38 ‘EGpaios tx repirouing, 
Quyayv rev viv yevduevov ToAswoy, ¢vy TH EAAwds xoel rH Koplvdn rab 
more Sieve. The names 27 and Tpvdwy are identical, for it cannot 
be proved that the former is a genuine Semitic name, although, according 
to its form, this is possible. The time too exactly agrees. Hence the 
identity of R. Tarphon with Justin’s Trypho has been accepted by many 
scholars. See Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 837. 

255 He said that the Gospels ought to be burned although they contained the 
name of God (Shabbath 1164 ; Derenbourg, p. 379 sq. ; Bacher, 1883, p. 506). 
On account of the great interest of R. Tarphon to Christian theologians, 
I here give all the passages of the Mishna in which he is named: Berachoth 
i 3, vi. 8; Peaiii.6; Kilajimv.8; Terumoth iv. 5, ix. 2; Maaseroth iii. 9 ; 
Maaser sheni ii. 4,9; Shabbath ii. 2; Hrubin iv. 4; Pesachim x. 6; Sukka 
iii. 4; Beza iii.5, Taanith iii. 9; Jebamoth xv. 6-7; Kethuboth v. 2, vii. 6, 
ix. 2,3; Nedarim vi. 6; Nasir v. 5, vi. 6; Kiddushin iii. 13; Baba kamma 
ii. 5; Baba mezia ii. 7, iv. 3; Makkoth i. 10; Edujoth i. 10; Aboth ii. 
15-16; Sebachim x. 8, xi. 7; Menachoth xii.5; Bechoroth ii. 6-9, iv. 4; 
Kerithoth v. 2-3; Kelim xi. 4,7, xxv. 7; Ohaloth xiii. 3, xvi. 1; Para i. 3; 
Mikwaoth x. 5; Machshirin v. 4; Jadajim iv. 3. For the passages in the 
Tosefta, see the index to Zuckermandel’s edition. 

256 In the time of Gamaliel, Rosh hashana 148. In the time of Joshua, 
Tosefta, Taanith 217. 14. In the time of Hlieser, Tosefta, Orla 45. 1. 
Kelim 575. 18, 20. In association with Akiba, Rosh hashana iv. 5; 
Bechoroth vi. 6; Temura i. 1; Ukzin iii. 5. Tosefta, Pesachim 155. 27. 
Comp. in general, Hamburger, ii. 490 sq. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1888, 


p- 537 sq. 
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being specially indefatigable in study:*” R. Johanan ben 
Beroka, who was an associate of Joshua and Johanan ben 
Nuri ;** R. Joses the Galilean, who is mentioned as the con- 
temporary of Eleasar ben Asariah, Tarphon and Akiba; R. 
Simon ben Nannos, or only Ben Nannos, also a contemporary 
of Tarphon and Akiba.” 

To the same period belongs also Abba Saul, who indeed 
gives an account even of a saying of Johanan ben Sakkai, and 
is repeatedly quoted as an authority concerning the arrange- 
ments of the temple, but cannot have been of earlier date than 
Akiba, since he frequently reports his sayings also. Also 
R. Judah ben Bethera, who is mentioned on the one hand as 


257 Contemporaries of Akiba, Shekalim iv. 6; Joma ii. 3; Taanith iv. 4; 
Baba bathra ix. 10. It was said of him: ‘Since the death of Ben Asai 
there are no longer any indefatigable students” (Sota ix. 15: oy 5pYy, 


properly, waking ones, 7.e. untiringly studying ones). Some sentences of 
his in Aboth iv. 2-8. Comp. in general, Hamburger, ii. 1119-1121. 
Bacher, Monatsschr. 1884, pp. 173-187, 225 sq. 

288 With Joshua, Tosefta, Sota 307. 7. With Johanan ben Nuri, 
Tosefta Terumoth 38. 15. In the Mishna, Johanan ben Beroka is 
mentioned, Hrubin viii. 2, x. 15; Pesachim vii. 9; Jebamoth vi. 6; 
Kethuboth ii. 1; Baba kamma x. 2; Baba bathra viii. 5; Shebuoth vii. 7 ; 
Aboth iv. 4; Bechoroth viii. 10; Kelim xvii. 11. Comp. also Bacher, 
Monatsschr. 1884, p. 208 sq. 

259 With these three, Jer. Gittin ix. 1 (Derenbourg, p. 368). With Akiba 
and Tarphon, Tosefta, Mikwaoth 660. 32. He relates also in the name of 
Johanan ben Nuri, Tosefta, Orla 45. 1. See sn general, Hamburger, ii. 
499-502. Bacher, Monatsschr. 1883, pp. 507-513, 529-536. 

260 See especially Tosefta, Mikwaoth 660. 33. We find him associated 
with Ishmael, Baba bathra x. 8. He is mentioned by his full name Simon 
ben Nannos (vé»v0s=dwarf), Bikkurim iii. 9; Shabbath xvi. 5; Erubin 
ix. 15; Baba bathra x. 8; Menachoth iv. 3. Only as Ben Nannos, Kethu- 
both x. 5; Gittin viii. 10; Baba bathra vii. 3, x. 8; Shabbath vii. 5. 

261 On a saying of Johanan ben Sakkai, Aboth ii. 8. On the arrange- 
ments of the temple, Middoth ii. 5; also Menachoth viii. 8, xi. 5. On 
sayings of Akiba, Tosefta, Kilajim 79. 9; Sanhedrin 483. 27. Comp. 
also Pea vili. 5; Kilajim ii. 83; Shabbath xxiii. 3; Shekalim iv. 2; Beza iii. 
8; Kethuboth vii. 6; Nedarim vi. 5; Gittin v. 4; Kiddushin iv. 2; Baba 
mezia iv. 12, vi. 7; Baba bathra ii. 7, 18; Sanhedrin x. 1; Makkoth ii. 2. 
Lewy, Ueber einige Fragmente des Mischna des Abba Saul, Berlin 1876 
(comp. Magazin fiir die Wissensch. des Judenth. iv. 1877, pp. 114-120; 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch, und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1878, pp. 187-192, 
227-235). 
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a contemporary of Elieser, on the other as a contemporary of 
R. Meir, and who must consequently have flourished in the 
period between the two, %e. in the time of Akiba. 

R. Judah, R. Joses, R. Meir and R. Simon, men of the 
next generation, are more frequently mentioned in the Mishna 
than all those hitherto named. Their labours however, 
having taken place in the middle of the second century, 
fall outside the limits of the period here dealt with. 

363 Contemporary of Elieser, Negaim ix. 3, xi. 7. Contemporary of 
Meir, Tosefta, Nasir 290.14. Comp. also on the chronology, Pea iii. 6; 


Pesachim iii. 3; Edujoth viii. 3; Kelim ii. 4; Ohaloth xi. 7. Tosefta, 
Jebamoth 255. 28. See in general, Bacher, Monatsschr. 1884, pp. 76-81. 
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§ 26. PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES. 
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For the older literature, see Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit. pp. 178, 204, and 
Daniel, art. ‘‘ Pharisier,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopddie, § 3, 
vol, xxii. p. 18. 

Triglandius, Trium scriptorum illustrium de tribus Judaeorum. sectis syn- 
tagma, in quo Serarii, Drusii, Scaligeri opuscula quae eo pertinent cum 
aliis junctim exhibentur. 2 vols. Delphis 1703. 

Ugolini, Trihaeresium sive dissertatio de tribus sectis Judacorum (Thesaurus 
antiquitatum sacrarum, tom. xxii.; and other dissertations therein). 

Joh. Gottlob Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus antiquitatum sacri codicis 
(1748), pp. 173-215. 

Grossmann, De Judacorum disciplina arcana. Part i.-ii. Lips. 1833-1834. 
The same, De philosophia Sadducaeorum. Parti—iv. Lips. 1836-1838. 
The same, De Pharisaeismo Judaeorum Alexandrino. Part i—iii. Lips. 
1846-1850. The same, De collegio Pharisaeorum. Lips. 1851. 

Daniel, art. ‘‘ Pharisier,” in Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklop. der 
Wissensch. und Kiinste, § 3, vol. xxii. (1846) pp. 17-34. 

Winer, Realwérterd. ii. 244-248 (Pharisier), and 352-356 (Sadducier). 

Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, i. (1852) pp. 157-222. 

Reuss in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xi. 1859, pp. 496-509 (Pharisier}, 
and xiii. 1860, pp. 289-297 (Sadducier). 

Miiller (Alois), Pharisder und Sadducder oder Judaismus und Mosaismus. 
Eine historisch-philosophische Untersuchung als Beitrag zur Religions- 
geschichte Vorderasiens (Report of the Session of the Viennese Academy, 
phil.-hist. class, vol. xxxiv. 1860, pp. 95-164). 

Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 357 sqq., 476 sqq. 

De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jiidischen Archdologie (4th ed.), pp. 413-417. 

Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 356 sqq., 382 sqq. 

Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner Secten, i. 197 sqq., 216 sqq. 

Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 101-158. The same, 
Sadducder und Pharisier (Jud. Zeitschr. vol ii, 1868, pp. 11-54. 
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Also printed-separately). The same, Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, 
Part i. (2nd ed. 1865) p. 86 sqq. 

Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. iii. (8rd ed. 1878) pp. 91 sqq., 647-657 
(note 10). 

Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 75-78, 119-144, 452-456. 

Hanne, Die Pharisder und Sadducder als politische Parteien (Zeitschr. fas 
wissensch. Theol. 1867, pp. 181-179, 239-263). 

Keim, Geschichte Jesu, i. 250-282. 

Holtzmann in Weber and Holtzmann, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 124-135. 

Hausrath in d. Prot. Kirchenzeitung, 1862, Nr. 44. The same, Zeitgesch. 
Qnd ed. i. 117-182. The same in Schenkel’s Bibellexikon, iv. 518-529. 

Ginsburg, arts. ‘‘ Pharisees” and ‘‘ Sadducees,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature. 

Twisleton, the same article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israel, ii. 338-371, 456 sqq. The same, Theol. 
Tijdschrift, 1875, pp. 632-650 (advertisement of Wellhausen’s work). 

Wellhausen, Die Pharister und die Sadducder. Eine Untersuchung zur 
inneren jiidischen Geschichte. Greifswald 1874. 

Cohen, Les Pharisiens. 2 vols. Paris 1877. 

Weber, System der alisynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie. Leipzig 1880. 

Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 396, 
546, 548-554. 

Baneth, Ueber den Ursprung der Sadokder und Boethoséer (Magazin fiir die 
Wissensch. des Judenth. Jahrg. ix. 1882, pp. 1-37, 61-95. Also 
separately as a Leipsic doctorial dissertation). 

Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. (1883) pp. 1038-1059 
(art. ‘‘Sadduciier,” etc. Comp. also the articles: ‘‘ Amhaarez,” 
‘* Chaber,” ‘‘ Chassidim,” ‘‘ Zaddikim”’). 

Montet, Essai sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharisien et leur histoire 
jusqua la naissance de Jésus-Christ. Paris 1883 (comp. Theol. Litztg. 
1888, p. 169). 

Sieffert, art. ‘‘Sadducder” and ‘“ Pharisiier,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd 
ed. xiii. 1884, pp. 210-244, 


The Testimony of Josephus. 


Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14: Dapicatos pev of Soxodvres per’ 
> 2 a 
axpiBelas eEnyeioOar TA vowya Kal THY TpeTHY amdyovTES 
~ e / fal 
alpeow, elwapuéevn Te Kal Oe@ mpocdmrover WavTa, Kal TO Mev 
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mpatrew Ta Sixata Kal ma) KaTa TO TrEioTOV él Tois avOpu- 
fal tal \ > i \ \ e / 
mous KeicOas, Bonbey dé eis Exactov Kal THY cipappevny' 
uynv S€ tacav pev adOaptov, petaBaivew 8é eis Erepov 
capa THY Tov ayabav povnyv, THY dé Tdv datrov aidio 
Timwpia KordlecOar.  addoveaios Sé, Td Sevtepov taypa, 
THY “ev eipapuerny TavTdmacw davatpodot, Kal Tov Deov é&w 
tod Spay tt Kaxov  épopay riWevtas, pact dé én’ avOperrar 
éxAoyh TO Te KaNOY Kal TO KaKOY TpoKelcOaL, Kal TO KaTa 
yvounv éxdot@ tovtwy éxatépw mpocrevar, WPuyns dé ryv 
Stapovny Kal tas Kal" Adov Tipwpias Kal Tipas avatpodor. 
Kai Papicaion pév prrdddnroi te Kal tHv els TO Kowor 
opovotay aoKovvTes, Zaddovcaiwy Sé Kal mpos addjrovs TO 
\ € a 
nOos aypi@tepov, ai Te émyuiEias Tpos TOs Omolovs amnveEis ws 
mpos aAXOTPpLoUS. 
ere / A a 

Anit. xiii. 5. 9: Kata 8 tov ypovov rodtov tpeis aipécess 
tav “Iovdaiwy noav, al mepi tev avOpwTiver mpaypator 
Siaddpws tredkdpBavov avn péev Papicaiwy édéyero, 7 Se 
Yadsoveaiorv, 7 tpitn Sé “Eoonvav. Oi pev obv Papicaios 

iN > 2 an e / > / y \ J 
TWa Kal ov TdvTA Ths cimappevns eivar Néeyouow epyor, Twa § 
»p? ¢ ane , / \ \ , \ \ 
ef éavtois trdpyev, cyuBaivew Te Kal pn yiverOa. To 8é 
tov "Eoonvav yévos TavTav THY eiwapuévny Kuplay arodat- 
veTat, Kai pndéev 6 py Kat éxelvns Wihhov avOpoTos atavTa. 
Zaddoveaion Se tyv pev eipwappévnv avaspodow, ovdév civa 

A \ 

tavTny akodvtes, ovde KaT avTHY TA avOpaTVa Tédos Aap Ba- 
vew, Atravta © éd jpiv avtois rievtas, os Kal Tov ayabav 
aitious pas avTors yivouevous Kal TA YElpw Tapa jucTépay 
aBovriay AauPRavorras. 

Antt. xiii. 10. 5: [Of Bapicaior] tocattny exovor thy 
> \ A ‘ e \ \ / / \ 
ioxdy Tapa TO TAHOE ws Kai Kata Bacthéws TL AéyovTEs Kat 
Kar apyvepéws evOds TucteveoOas. 

Antt. xiii. 10. 6: "AdXws Te Kal Gdoer pds TAS Koddcels 
> n y e aA 
emrietk@s Exovow ot Papicaior. 

Ibid.: Népipa wormt twa mapéocav TO Sypw oi Papicaio 

n aA Cy ey? 
éx Tratépwr Siadoyis, dmep ovK avayéyparrrar ev Tois Mwioéas 
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a a v b] LA 

vomows, Kal Sia TobTO Tab’Ta TO Yaddovkaiwy yévos éxBadrew 
a a a / 4) 

Néyov éxeiva Seiv HycicOar vopipa Ta yeypappéva, TAS EK 
a lal fe 

mapadoceas TOY Tatépwy pn Typev. Kai epi tovrwy 

aA / nr 

Lntnoes avtois Kal Stadopas yevéoOar cuvéBawe peyddas, Tov 
\ 55 f Ys evTrO j 60 6 6c 6 

pev Yaddovcaiwy tors evropovs povoy teGovtwy, To dé Snpo- 

\ > e Ld > a J / A be / \ an ra) 
TiKOY OvY ETrOuEvOY adTois exOVTaV, TOV dé Dapicaimy To TAHOOS 

/ 
oUppayov éxovTwr. 

Antt. xvii. 2.4: “Hv yap pépsdv te “Iovdaindyv avOporwr 
én’ é€axpiBooce péya ppovovv tod matpiov vomou, avTois 

aipew 70 Oeiov mpocmotoupévev, ols wmiKTO 1 yuvatK@vitis 
x) 

a A fo) if / > 4 
Papicaion xadodvta, Bacrdrcdou Suvduevor wddiota avtimpac- 
sew, Tpounbeis, Kak tod mpovmrou eis TO ToheuEly TE Kai 

1 
Brdrrew émnppévor. 

Antt. xviii. 1, 2: "Iovdaious girocodpias tpeis joav é« Tot 
mavy apxaiov TeV Tatpiwv, } Te THY “Eoonvev Kal 4 TeV 
Yadsoveaior tpitnv Sé épirocdpovy of PDapicaior reyopevor. 

\ , , \ 2A econ > , > a , 
Kai tvyydaver pévtou repli adtav tiv eipnuéva év tH Sevtépa 

Lal - Lal / 
BiBr@ tod ’Iovdsaixod trodéuov, prncOyjcopar Sé Guws Kal 
vov avtTav én drétyov. 

§ 3: Of re yap Dapioaion thy Siavtay éEevrerifovew, ovdéev 

> \ fe > 5 50 az € / 7 / 

eis TO waraKwTepov évdidovTes, OY TE O AOYos Kpivas TapédaxKev 

ayabdv, Emrovtar TH Hyepovig, TepiwaynTov Ayovpevor THY 
4 a tal 

gurakny dv jmayopevew nOéAnce. Tips ye toils duKia 

Mponkovat Tapaywpovow, ovdey em avTireEe THV eionynbEv- 

tov tadTa Opdces éerapopevor. TIpaccecOai te cimapyévyn ta 

3 fal \ a an 
mavta akvodvtes, ode TOD avOpwrreiov TO BovAdmevoy THs é 

2 an € a > a a A aA aA 
avrois opuns adpaipodvtas, Soxfhcavy Td Oe@ Kpiow yevécOar 

a , A a 
Kal T@ éxeivns Bovdeutnpio Kal tav avOpétav TO Oedjoav 
a bd ? a a 
mpoaxwpeiy pet apetis i Kaxias. “AOavarov te ioxdv tais 
lal / a 
Wuxais mists adrois elvas, cal imo ~Oovds Sixardoes Te Kab 


1 These words of hostility to the Pharisees are evidently not the pro- 
duction of Josephus, but copied by him from Nikolaus Damascenus (comp. 
Derenbourg, p. 123, note). They are the more valuable as a corrective te 
the flatteringly coloured representation of Josephus. 
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% a Av Ie. 4 > / > A i: ‘ \ a 
riuas als aperis } kaxias émitndevors év TO Bip yéyove, Kai tais 
\ e \ > f 4 a ny Td , a > nr 
ev elpypov aidiov mpotiberOa, tats 8¢ pacta@vnv Tod avaBvodv. 
Kal &v abra trois te Syous midavdtator tuyydvover, Kal 

i€ te a A n 

omoca Oia evyav Te éyeTau Kal iepdv Tomocws éEnynoe. TH 

éxeivov Tuyxavovet Mpacodopueva. Eis toodvde apeths avtois 

ai ToAELS euapTUpnoay émiTNdetaet TOD éml TaaL Kpelacovos ev 
a y a , \ t 

te TH Siaityn Tod Siov Kab ALyous. 

§ 4: Yaddoveaious Sé tas puyas o Adyos suvaghaviter Tois 

vapact, purakhs dé oddayav Twadv peTaTOinots avTois 7) TOV 
, \ \ \ , , , > 
vopwv mpos yap Tovs SidacKdrovs codias Hv petiacw, ae- 
. > \ 5) a > 2» / ” 2 ~ 
Aoyetv apetiv apiOuodow. Eis odtyous te avdpas ovtos o 
Noyos adixeto, Tods pevTOL TpwTOUS Tois akLwOpacL, TpdaceTal 

- > > n ? \ e zd tal ¢ t \ 33 ? \ / 

Te UT avTay ovdeY ws ciTreiy" OTTOTE yap ém apXas TapéEdOoLED, 

a e 
aKovoiws pev Kal Kar avayKas, Tporxwpode. 8 ovbv ols o 
Papicaios reyes, Sid TO un Av AdrAwS avexTors yeverOar Tois 
tAnOeouw. 

Antt. xx. 9.1: atpeow 8& petnes THY Yaddoveaiwv oltrep 

37 \ \ N 4 b) \ / NF / x 
cial Tepl Tas Kpicets @uol Tapa mavtas Tors Iovdaious, Kabas 
Hon SednrOKapev, 

Vita, 2, fin.: jpEdunv morstevecOa 7H Dapicatwv aipéece 
Katakorovlay, ) wapaTAnois éote TH Tap "EXAno YrwuKrh 
Neyowévn. 

Vita, 38: rhs d€ Baptcaiwv aipécews, of wept ta matpsa 

a / 
vouipe Sokovar THY GArAwY axpLBeig SvapEpeu. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE MISHNA, 


(a) On Perushim and Zaddukim. 


Jadajim iv. 6: ‘The Zaddukim said to the Perushim: We must blame 
you, Perushim, for maintaining that the Holy Scriptures defile the hands, 
while antagonistic books (o7°9n “DD or perhaps pypn NDD=the books 
of Homer) do not defile the hands. To this Rabban Johanan ben Sakkai 
replied : Is this then the only thing of the kind, for which the Perushim 
can be reproached? They also say: The bones of an ass are clean, and 
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those of the high priest Johanan unclean. To which they replied: Bones 
are declared unclean according to the proportion of affection, lest perhaps 
some one should make spoons of the bones of his father or his mother. 
Hereupon he replied: So too is it with the Holy Scriptures only a proof of 
affection, when it is declared that they defile the hands, while antagonistic 
books (the books of Homer) are not loved, and therefore contact with them 
does not defile.” 

Ibid. iv. 7: ‘‘The Zaddukim said also: We must blame you, Perushim, 
for declaring what is poured into an unclean vessel to be clean. The 
Perushim replied : We must blame you, Zaddukim, for declaring a channel 
coming out of a burying-place to be clean. The Zaddukim also said: We 
must blame you, Perushim, for saying: If my ox or my ass does harm, I 
owe compensation ; and if my man-servant or my maid-servant does harm, I 
am free. If I must pay compensation for an ox or an ass, to whom I have 
no legal obligations, why should I not owe compensation for what my man- 
servant and maid-servant do, to whom I have legal obligations? They 
replied: That which applies to an ox and an ass, which have no reason, 
cannot apply to a man-servant or maid-servant, who has reason. For else 
they might, if I make them angry, set fire to the field of another, and force 
me to pay expenses.” 

Ibid. iv. 8: ‘‘ A Galilaean heretic? once said : I blame you, Perushim, for 
writing in a writing of divorcement the name of the governor with that of 
Moses. The Perushim answered: We must blame thee, Galilaean heretic, 
for nevertheless writing the name of the governor and the name of God 
upon one page, and besides this the former above and the latter below. 
For it is written in the Bible (Ex. v. 2): Pharaoh said: Who is Jahveh, that 
I should obey Him and let Israel go?” 

Chagiga ii. 7: ‘‘The garments of Am-haarez are Midras (D770, that is, 


defiled by pressure) for Perushim; those of the Perushim are Midras for 
those who eat the heave; those of the latter are Midras for those who eat 
holy things; and those of the latter are Midras for those who sprinkle the 
water of purification.” $ 


? According to the best authorities (Cod. de Rossi 188, Cambridge MS., 
editio princeps of the Mishna, 1492), the reading here and further on should 
be soiby ‘pvt instead of voiby }"0. 

§ On the meaning of Am-haarez (py>Nn Dy), see farther on. ‘‘ Those who 
eat the heave” are the priests and those belonging to them, ‘those who eat the 
holy things” are the ministering priests. Each subsequent category stands 
a degree higher in holiness and purity than the preceding one, on which 
account the garments of the preceding are unciean and unlawful for them; 
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Sota iii. 4: ‘“‘R. Joshua used to say: A foolish saint, a wise sinner, a 
Pharisaic woman (AVA nw) and the sufferings of Perushim destroy the 


world.” 

Erubin vi. 2: ‘“‘ Rabban Gamaliel relates: A Zadduki once lived with us 
in a Maboi (a street fenced off for the purpose of freer Sabbath intercourse) 
in Jerusalem. Then my father said: Bring quickly all your goods into the 
Maboi, before the Zadduki can bring anything there, and make it unlawful 
for you. R. Judah quotes the saying differently: Do quickly what you 
have to do in the Maboi before the Zadduki brings anything there, and 
makes it unlawful for you.”5 

Makkoth i. 6: ‘‘ False witnesses are only to be executed, when sentence 
has been passed upon one found guilty through them. The Zaddukim say: 
Only when he has been already executed ; because it is said (Deut. xix. 21), 
life for life. But the learned have refuted this, because it is said (Deut. 
xix. 19) you shall do to him as he thought to do to his brother. His 

_ brother therefore still exists.” 

In Para iii. 3 the ordinary printed text has only p\pyty. Better 
authorities have p3'19.® 

Para iii. 7: “The priests who burned the red heifer, were purposely 
declared unclean on account of the Zaddukim, that they might not assert, 
that the heifer was prepared by such only as had become clean through 
the setting of the sun.” 





comp. in illustration, Levy, Neuhebr. Worierb. s.v, DI) (iii. 33 sq.), and the 
translation in the Mishna published under Jost’s direction. 

4 The meaning seems to be, that the world cannot continue with a com- 
bination of irreconcilable contrasts. Expositors indeed explain it differently. 
See Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 218 sqq. 

5 The explanation of the difficult Mishna is doubtful, and the difficulty 
is increased by the uncertainty of the reading in the last sentence (see the 
note in Jost’s Mishna, and the commentary in Surenhusius, ii. 108 sq.). At 
all events however Gamaliel means, according to the first reported form of 
his speech, to say, that his father placed the Zadduki on a level with 
another (rigidly legal) Israelite. For when several Israelites jointly 
deposited anything before the beginning of the Sabbath in a space fenced 
off, on which their houses abutted, they thereby made this space their 
ptivate tenement, within which it was lawful even on the Sabbath to carry 
in and out. Those however who had taken no part in such depositing 
were excluded from this privilege. 

6 So Cod. de Rossi 188, the Cambridge MS., and the editio princeps of the 
Mishna (Naples 1492). 
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Nidda iv. 2: ‘“‘ The daughters of the Zaddukim are, if they walk in the 
ways of their fathers, equal to Samaritan women. If they walk openly in 
the ways of Israel, they are equal to Israelitish women. R. Joses says: 
They are all looked upon as Israelitish women, unless it is proved that they 
walk in the ways of their fathers.” 


(2) On Chaber and Am-haarez. 


Demai ii. 3: ‘‘He who takes upon himself to be a Chaber (73n) sells 
neither fresh nor dry fruits to the Am-haarez (yaxn_ oy), buys from them 


no fresh, does not enter their houses as a guest, nor receive them as guests 
within his walls. R. Judah says: He must also breed no small cattle,7 not 
be frivolous in oaths and jokes, not defile himself with the dead, must on 
the other hand wait in the school-house. He was however answered: All 
this does not amount to the main thing.” 

Demai vi. 6: “If a Chaber and an Am-haarez inherit from their father, 
who was an Am-haarez, the former may say: Do thou take the wheat in 
this place and I will take the wheat in that place, thou the wine of this, I 
of that place. But he may not say to him: Do thou take wheat and I 
barley ; thou the moist, I the dry.” 8 

Demai vi. 12: “If an Am-haarez says to a Chaber: Buy me a bundle 
of vegetables, buy me a loaf, the latter may buy without special remark 
and is free from the duty of tithing. But if he added: I buy this for 
myself and that for my friend, and they get mixed, he must. tithe all, 
even if the latter were a hundred (ic. a hundred times as great as his » 
own”). 

Shebiith v. 9=Gittin v. 9: ‘One woman may lend to another, who is 
suspected about shebiith (the eating of the fruits of the seventh year), a 
flour sieve, a corn sieve, a hand mill and a stove, but may not help her to 
gather or to grind. The wife of a Chaber may lend the wife of an 
Am-haarez a flour sieve and a corn sieve, and may also help her to gather, 
to grind and to winnow. But when once water has been poured on the 
flour she may no longer handle it with her,® for one must not assist the 


Ln Sy Ve ea ae Se ee 


7 Because shepherds do not spare their neighbour's field. 

8 This is in the interest of the correct tithing of all the different crops by 
the Chaber. 

® The reason of this is found in the laws concerning clean and unclean 
See the commentary. 
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transgressor. Besides, this latter has been only allowed for the sake of 
peace, just as one may in the seventh year wish success to the labour of 
the Gentiles, but not to that of an Israelite, etc.” 

Bikkurim iii. 12: ‘“R. Judah says: A priest may make a present of the 
first-fruits only to a Chaber.”’ 

Tohoroth vii. 4: “If the wife of a Chaber has left the wife of an 
Am-haarez grinding at the mill in her house, the house is unclean if the 
mill stops; but if it goes on grinding, only that is unclean which the 
woman could reach by stretching out her hand. If there are two such 
women there, all is, according to R. Meir, unclean, because while the one 
is grinding, the other can touch everything, but according to the learned, 
pnly that which each could touch by stretching out her hand.” 

Tohoroth viii. 5: ‘‘If the wife of an Am-haarez enters the house of a 
Chaber to fetch out his son, his daughter, or his cattle, the house remains 
clean, because she has no permission to stay there.” 


The priests and scribes were the two influential factors which 
determined the inner development of Israel after the captivity. 
In Ezra’s time they were still virtually identical. From the 
commencement of the Greek period they were more and more 
separated, and about the period of the Maccabaean conflict 
two parties sharply contrasted with each other were developed 
from them. The Sadducean party proceeded from the ranks 
of the priests, the party of the Pharisees from the scribes. 
We know these two parties from the testimony especially of 
the New Testament and Josephus as two circles in hostile 
opposition to each other. But we shut out beforehand the 
comprehension of their nature, if we view the contrast between 
the two as one really the result of opinion. The Pharisees 
were by nature the rigidly legal, the Sadducees in the first 
instance only the aristocrats, who certainly were driven by 
the historical development into that opposition to Pharisaic 
legality, which however formed no fundamental element 
of their nature. Hence we gain but a distorted image by 
opposing the differences between them to each other point by 
point. On the contrary, the characteristic feature of the 
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Pharisees arises from their legal tendency, that of the Sadducees 
from their social position.” 


I. THE PHARISEES. 


The Pharisees were simply those who were specially exact 
about the interpretation and observance of the law, hence 
they were the rigidly legal, who spared themselves no pains 
and privations in its punctual fulfilment. ‘They were con- 
sidered to interpret the law with accuracy.”" “They valued 
themselves upon their accurate interpretation of the law of 
their fathers.” "* “They renounce the enjoyments of life and 
in nothing surrender themselves to comfort.” Hence they 
were those, who seriously and consistently strove to carry out 
in practice the ideal of a legal life set up by the scribes. 
And this is to say, that they were the classic representatives of 
that tendency, which the internal development of Israel altogether 
adopted during the post-eailian period. What applies to this 
in general applies in a specific manner to the Pharisaic party. 
It was the germ proper, which was distinguished from the rest 
of the mass only by its greater strictness and consistency. 
Hence the law, in that maturity of complication which had 
been given to it by the labours of the scribes during the 
course of centuries, was the basis of all its efforts. To carry 
this out in every point was the beginning and end of all its 
endeavours. Hence all that has been said above (§ 25. III.) 


10 The above expressed thought, that the contrast between the two was 
not one of opinion, was first precisely formulated by Wellhausen. 

UW Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14: of doxodures per’ cinpiBeles &Enyeicbos rob vopespece’ 
Vita, 38: of wepl ro weerpie vopespece donovor rav Brrwy cénpsBeice SiaQepecw 
Comp. Acts xxii. 8, xxvi. 5; Phil. iii. 5. 

12 Antt, xvii. 2.4: tm’ sanpiBaces weyo Qpovowy rod meTpiov vopov. 

18 Antt. xviii. 1. 3: rojv dlarrev eevrealCovosw, ovdéey cic rd Mehanarepos 
ivdsdovres. 
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on the development of Jewish law by the labours of the 
scribes, and all that will be adduced farther on (§ 28) on the 
nature of Jewish legalism, serves to characterize Pharisaism. 
The legalism there described is just the Pharisaic. But as 
Pharisaism rests upon the foundation of the law as developed 
by the scribes, so did it also in its turn govern the farther 
development of Jewish law. When the Pharisaic party had 
once been formed as such, all the more famous scribes, at least 
all those who influenced the future development, proceeded 
from its midst. There were indeed Sadducean scribes. But 
their work has left no trace behind it in history. All the 
influential scribes belonged to the Pharisaic party. This may 
be assumed as self-evident, and is confirmed by the fact, that 
in the few cases in which the party position of the scribes is 
named, they are as a rule designated as Pharisees.” 

After what has been said, it is self-evident, that the Pharisees 
would declare not only the written Thorah, but also the 
“oral law ” developed by the scribes as binding. This whole 
multitude of enactments now passed as the correct exposition 
and further development of the written Thorah. Zeal for the 
one implied zeal for the other. Hence it is expressly said in 
Josephus, “ Zhe Pharisees have imposed upon the people many 
laws taken from the tradition of the fathers (é« matépwv 
Svadoyis), which are not written in the law of Moses." When 
John Hyrcanus forsook the Pharisees, he abolished the laws 
which they had introduced xatd tHv mwatp@av wapdadoovr, 
and at the restoration under Alexandra they were re-enacted.” 
In the New Testament also testimony is given to the estima- 
tion in which the Pharisees held the mapddoc.s tév mpeo- 
Butépov (Mark vii. 3; Matt. xv. 2). That the same 


14 Antt. xv. 1.1: Tlaalwv 6 Dapioawios nal Sauées 6 rovrov mocdnrye. 
Also Antt. xv. 10. 4. Acts v. 34: rio év ro ovuedpin Dapsanios dvopar: 
Tawaama. Joseph, Vita, 88: 6 32 Binoy otros Hy wérsag potv ‘Teposorvuwy, 
yévoug dé cQddpa Anpmpov, rhs dé Dapicaiwy aiptccas. 

18 Antt. xiii. 10. 6. 16 Antt. xiii. 16. 2. 
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standpoint with regard to this wapadoots was represented by the 
entire body of Jewish Rabbinism has already been shown (vol. i 
p. 334 sq.). The Halacha or traditional law, as developed 
and settled by the labours of the scribes, was declared to be 
as legally binding as the written Thorah. R. Eleasar of Modein 
said: He who interprets Scripture in opposition to tradition 
(n2enD bv’) has no part in the world to come.” Among the 
reasons for which the tempest of war bursts upon the country, 
are named among others, “ People who interpret Scripture in 
opposition to tradition” (M2912 Ndv’)8 The traditional inter- 
pretation and the traditional law are thus declared absolutely 
binding. And it is consequently but consistent when devia- 
tion from these is declared even more culpable than deviation 
from the written Thorah. J¢ ts more culpable to teach con- 
trary to the precepts of the scribes, than contrary to the Thorah 
uself”’” If the traditional interpretation is binding, it is in 
fact this and not the written law which decides in the last 
instance. Nor is anything else than this established Pharisaic 
principle of tradition meant by the rhetorical expression 
of Josephus, that the Pharisees do not allow themselves to 
oppose the injunctions of those who precede them in age.” 
Certainly there is infinitely more insight in these words of 
Josephus, than in the assertion of Geiger, that Pharisaism is 
“the principle of progressive development,” and that Protes- 
tantism is only “the full reflection of Pharisaism.” ™ 

As in its position towards the law, so too in its religious 
and dogmatic views does Pharisaism simply represent the 
orthodox standpoint of later Judaism. In this respect the 
following points are brought forward, some from the New 
Testament, some from Josephus, as characteristic of the 
Pharisees in contradistinction to the Sadducees. 


W Aboth iii. 11. 18 Aboth v. 8. 
19 Sanhedrin xi. 3. 2 Antt. xviii. 1. 8. 
*! Geiger, Sadducder und Pharisder (separate reprint), p. 35. 
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1. The Pharisees teach “that every soul is imperishable, 
but that only those of the righteous pass into another body, 
while those of the wicked are, on the contrary, punished with 
eternal torment” ;” or, as it is said in another passage, “ they 
hold the belief that an immortal strength belongs to souls, 
and that there are beneath the earth punishments and rewards 
for those (souls), who in life devoted themselves to virtue or 
vileness, and that eternal imprisonment is appointed for the 
latter, but the possibility of returning to life for the former.” ™ 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, say that there is no resur- 
rection (4 elvas dvactacw, Matt. xxii, 23; Mark xii. 8; 
Luke xx. 27; Acts xxiii. 8; comp. iv. 1, 2). “They deny 
the continuance of the soul and the punishments and rewards 
of the world below.”™ “According to their teaching, souls 
perish together with bodies.” ** What is here represented in a 
philosophizing style as the doctrine of the Pharisees, is merely 
the Jewish doctrine of retribution and resurrection, already 
testified by the Book of Daniel (Dan. xii. 2), by all subsequent 
Jewish literature, and also by the New Testament, as the 
common possession of genuine Judaism. The righteous will 
rise to life eternal in the glory of the Messianic kingdom, but 
the unrighteous will be punished with eternal torment. Nor 
is the essence of this faith the mere opinion of a philosophical 
school with respect to immortality, but that upon which 
depends the direct religious interest of the personal salvation 
of each individual. For this appears to be guaranteed only 
on the assumption of a resurrection of the body. Hence so 
great weight is laid upon this, that in the Mishna it is even 
said, that he who says, that the resurrection of the dead 1s not to 
be inferred from the law, has no part in the world to come.” 


22 Bell, Jud. ii. 8.14. That Josephus does not intend by this to ascribe 
to the Pharisees the doctrine of the transmigration of souls is proved by the 
passage following. 

28 Antt. xviii. 1, 3. 24 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14, 

28 Antt. xviii. 1. 4. 36 Sanhedrin x. 1. 
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The Sadducees, by denying the resurrection and immortality 
in general, renounced at the same time the entire Messianic 
hope, at least in that form which later Judaism had given it. 
And it was they and not the Pharisees who—from the stand- 
point of later Judaism—represented a sectarian opinion. 

2. The Pharisees also taught the existence of: angels and 
spirits, while the Sadducees denied them (Acts xxiii. 8). 
This statement of the Acts, though not confirmed by other 
testimony, is nevertheless thoroughly trustworthy, as in entire 
accordance with the picture which we elsewhere obtain of the 
two parties. That in this respect also the Pharisees repre- 
sented the general standpoint of later Judaism needs no proof. 

3. Josephus ascribes also to Pharisees and Sadducees 
different views concerning Divine providence and human 
freedom. The Pharisees “make everything depend on fate 
and on God, and teach that the doing of good is indeed chiefly 
the affair of man, but that fate also co-operates in every 
transaction.”” “They assert, that everything is accomplished 
by fate. They do not however deprive the human will of 
spontaneity, it having pleased God that there should be a 
mixture, and that to the will of fate should be added the 
human will with its virtue or baseness.”* They say, that 
“some but not all things are the work of fate; some things 
depend on the will of man as to whether they are done or 
not.”* The Sadducees deny fate entirely, and place God 
beyond the possibility of doing or providing anything evil. 
They say, that good and evil are at man’s choice, and the 
doing of the one or the other at his discretion.” “They deny 


37 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14. 

8 Anti. xviii. 1. 8. The above translation rests upon the reading +é 
Geagjouy for ro berjoxvrs adopted by Bekker. 29 Antt. xiii. 5. 9. 

30 Bell, Jud, ii. 8. 14. The reading rév bedv 2a rov Opav re xeenov eH 
dpav (for % Popa) ridevres, still defended by Keim, i. 281, is quite a useless 
conjecture, which has been again abandoned by modern editors. The 
word :Popév is, as Passow’s Lexicon already shows, the only technical 
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fate by asserting that it is nothing, and that human affairs are 
not brought to pass by its means. They ascribe on the 
contrary all to us, maintaining, that we are ourselves the cause 
of our prosperity, and that we also incur misfortune through 
our own folly.”® At the first glance it seems very strange to 
meet with such philosophemes among the religious parties of 
Palestine, and the suspicion arises, that Josephus not only gave 
a philosophic colouring to religious views, according to his own 
fancy, but that without further ceremony he imputed philosophic 
theories to his countrymen; a suspicion which is increased when 
we also add his statements concerning the Hssenes, whence results 
the systematic statement, that the Essenes taught an absolute 
fate, the Sadducees utterly denied fate, and the Pharisees struck 
out a middle path between the two. And to strengthen our 
suspicion still more, Josephus expressly assures us elsewhere, 
that the Pharisees corresponded to the Stoics, and the Essenes 
to the Pythagoreans.” In fact the very expression eiwappevn, 
which is utterly impossible to any Jewish consciousness, 
proves that we have at least to deal with a strongly Hellenized 
colouring of Jewish views. Still it is merely the garment 
which is borrowed frum Greece. The matter itself is genuinely 
Jewish. For after all, what Josephus says, when once we strip 
off its Greek form, is nothing more than this, that according 
to the Pharisees everything that happens takes place through 
God’s providence, and that consequently in human actions also, 
whether good or bad, a co-operation of God is to be admitted. 
And this is a genuine Old Testament view. For, on the one 
hand, the strict comprehension of the idea of the Divine 


expression in the whole Greek language for the divine supervision of the 
world, and indeed not only in the sense of inspicere, but also in that of 
prospicere, providere. The Hebrew npy in the saying of Akiba, quoted 
farther on, corresponds with it. 

81 Antt, xiii. 5.9. On wepé, c. acc., meaning through, see Passow, ii 
669, above. 

82 Vita, 2, fin.; Antt. xv. 10. 4. 
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omnipotence leads to a conception of human actions, whether 
good or bad, as effected by God.” On the other hand, the Old 
Testament lays quite as much emphasis on the moral responsi- 
bility of man; he himself incurs guilt and punishment if he 
acts wrongly, as he also gains merit and reward if he acts 
rightly. And for later Judaism the moral independence of 
man was a fundamental thought, a primary assumption of its 
zeal for the law and its hope for the future.“ Both lines of 
thought are genuinely Jewish. It is highly probable in itself, 
that the reflection of the learned and educated was directed 
towards the antinomy involved in them and sought to find u 
means of reconciling them. Nay, we have distinct testimony 
that this was the casv, that Rabbinical Judaism did in fact 
make the problem of Divine Providence and human freedom 
the subject of its thought.* This is not however to say, that 
the three possible standpoints, (1) absolute fate, (2) absolute 
freedom, (3) interposing inspection, were each represented in 
so systematic a manner as Josephus states by the three partier 
of Essenes, Sadducees and Pharisees. This systematizing ig 
certainly the weakest point in the representation of Josephus. 
Still there may be a certain amount of truth in it. It may 
be, that in the view of the Essenes the Divine, in that of the 
Sadducees the human factor occupied the foreground. In any 
case the Pharisees embraced with equal resolution both lines 
of thought: the Divine omnipotence and providence and 


88 In these words is the Old Testament view comprised in the excellent 
disquisition of De Visser, De daemonologie van het Oude Testament (Utrecht 
1880), pp. 5-47. Comp. Theol. Litztg. 1881, col. 26. 

84 Comp. e.g. Psalt. Salom. ix. 7: 6 beds, ra& tpya quay ev ixroyn xal 
iSovalg Ths Puxins near, Tod rorjoos D.xcesoodvny nok dixtoev bv eoopois xelpay 
awa. 

85 See especially, Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii, p. 102 sqq. (art. 
“Bestimmung’’). Also Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 111 sqq. 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina, p. 381 sqq. The Apostle Paul is a 
proof of how much Jewish consciousness was occupied with the problem in 
question. 
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human freedom and responsibility. That the one continued 
to exist beside and notwithstanding the other is emphatically 
stated in a saying of Akiba: man) mwa ‘ey bn, « Every 
thing is beheld (by God), but freedom is given (to man).” 
Herein also the Pharisees represent not a sectarian opinion, 
but the correct standpoint of Judaism. 

In politics too the standpoint of the Pharisees was the 
genuinely Jewish one of looking at political questions not from 
a political, but from a religious point of view. The Pharisees 
were by no means a “ political” party, at least not directly. 
Their aim, viz. the strict carrying out of the law, was not 
political, but religious. So far as no obstruction was cast in 
the way of this, they could be content with any government. 
It was only when the secular power prevented the practice of 
the law in that strict manner which the Pharisees demanded, 
that they gathered together to oppose it, and then really 
became in a certain sense a political party, opposing even 
external resistance to external force. This took place not 
only at the time of the oppression by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but also under the Jewish princes John Hyrcanus and 
Alexander Jannaeus, who opposed Pharisaic ordinances from 
their Sadducaean standpoint. On the other hand, the 
Pharisees had, under Alexander, who left the whole power in 
their hands, a leading position in the government, which 
however they used only for the carrying out of their religious 
demands. To politics as such they were always compara- 
tively indifferent. It must however be admitted, that there 
were two different religious points of view, especially at the 
time when Israel was under heathen government or under 
government friendly to the heathen, from which to judge of 
the political situation, and that according as the one or the 
other was placed in the foreground, an opposite demeanour 
would be maintained towards it. The idea of the Divine 

86 Aboth iii. 15. Derenbourg, p. 127, note, refers also to Si/re, § 53. 
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Providence might be made the starting-point. Thence would 
result the thought, that the sway of the heathen over Israel 
was the will of God, that it was He who had given to the 
Gentiles power over His people to punish them for their 
transgressions, that this government of the Gentiles could last 
only so long as it was the will of God. Hence first of all 
this chastisement of God must be willingly submitted to; a 
heathen and moreover a harsh government must be willingly 
borne, if only the observance of the law was not thereby 
prevented. From this standpoint the Pharisees Polio and 
Sameas, e.g., exhorted their fellow-citizens to submit to the rule 
of Herod.” In the time also of the great insurrection against 
the Romans, we see the chief Pharisees, like Simon the son of 
Gamaliel, at the head of that mediatizing party, who only 
joined in the insurrection because they were forced to do so, 
while they were in heart opposed to it® An entirely 
different result however was arrived at, when the thought of 
Israel's election was placed in the foreground. Then the rule 
of the heathen over the people of God would appear as an 
abnormity whose abolition was by all means to be striven for. 
Israel must acknowledge no other king than God alone, and 
the ruler of the house of David, whom He anointed. The 
supremacy of the heathen was illegal and presumptuous, 
From this standpoint it was questionable, not merely whether 
obedience and payment of tribute to a heathen power was a 
duty, but whether it was lawful (Matt. xxii. 17 sqq.; Mark 
xil. 14 sqq.; Luke xx. 22 sqq.). From this standpoint, as it 
seems, the majority of the Pharisees refused to take the oath 
to Herod.” It may be supposed that this was the specially 
popular standpoint, both with the people and the Pharisees, 
Indeed it must have been such, since every non-Pharisaic 
government, even when it did not prevent the practice of the 


87 Anit. xiv. 9. 4, xv. 1. 1. 88 Com. on Simon, Bell. Jud. iv. 3. 9. 
89 Anitt. xv. 10. 4, xvii. 24 
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law, involved a certain compromise of its free exercise. Hence 
it was a Pharisee, one Saddukos, who in conjunction with 
Judas of Galilee founded the revolutionary party of the Zealots.” 
Indifferent then as Pharisaism at first was to politics, the 
revolutionary current, which in the time of Christ was con- 
tinually increasing among the Jewish people, must be set to 
the account of its influence. 

The characteristics of Pharisaism hitherto described show 
no peculiarity by which it may be distinguished from post- 
exilian Judaism in general. So far as it is only regarded as 
an intellectual tendency, it is simply identical with that 
adopted by the Judaism of the post-exilian period, at least in 
its main branches and classic representatives. Still it formed 
a party within the nation, an ecclesiola im ecclesia. In one of 
the two passages in which Josephus, or rather his authority 
Nikolaus Damascenus, speaks of the refusal of the oath by the 
Pharisees, he designates them as a popidv te Iovdaxav 
ivOporev, and states their number as six thousand.” This 
leads us to infer a definite boundary of their circle. In the 
New Testament also and in Josephus the Pharisees evidently 
appear as a decided fraction of the people. In the same sense 
also must their name be explained. It is in Hebrew D5, 
in Aramaic PUB, stat. emphat. YB, whence the Greek 
Papicaio. That this literally means “the separated” is 
undoubted. The only question can be, to what to refer the 
term. Are they those who separate themselves from all 
uncleanness and all illegality, or those who separate themselves 
from certain persons? The first is spoken for by the circum- 
stance, that in Rabbinic Hebrew also the substantives NYB 
and MWB occur with the meaning “separation,” scl. from 
all uncleanness.“* But if only a separation from unclean- 

40 Antt. xviii. 41; comp. i. 6. 41 Antt, xvii. 2. 4. 


42 Jadajim iv. 6-8; Chagiga ii. 7; Sota iii. 4. 
42a Sabim v. 1: »RDOYDD invp snd, ‘“‘ After he was separated from 
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ness, without any reference to persons, were intended, other 
positive epithets would have been more obvious (the “clean,” 
the “just,” the “pious,” or the like). Besides, a separation 
from uncleanness is at the same time a separation from 
unclean persons. If then the latter is in any case to be 
included, it seems obvious to derive the name from that © 
_ “separation,” which took place in the time of Zerubbabel and 
then again in the time of Ezra, when Israel separated from 
the heathen dwelling in the land and from their uncleanness 
(Ezra vi. 21, ix. 1, x. 11; Neh. ix. 2, x. 29). Wellhausen 
however is in the right when he objects to this, that this 
separation, to which all Israel then submitted, had about it 
nothing characteristic of the Pharisees.” For the Pharisees 
must have their name from a separation, which the bulk of 
the nation did not undergo with them ; in other words, from a 
separation made by them, in consequence of their stricter view of 
the notion of uncleanness, not only from the uncleanness of the 
heathen, but also from that with which, according to their view, 
a great portion of the people were affected. It was in this sense 
that they were called the separated or the separating, and 
they might have been so called from either praise or blame. 
They might so have called themselves, because they kept as 
far as possible from all uncleanness, and therefore also from 
contact with unclean persons. Or they might have been so 
named in a reproachful sense by their adversaries, as “the 
separatists,” who for the sake of their own special cleanness 
separated themselves from the bulk of the nation.“ The latter 


what defiled him.” Tohoroth iv. 12: mw nany, ‘‘ The cleanness of the 
separated life.” Sota ix. 15: ‘‘Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, 
there has been no more mvs mand. Aboth iii. 13: “‘R. Akiba said ; 
Vows are a fence for the mvp” (i.e. they serve for its maintenance and 
preservation). 4 

‘8 Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadducder, p. 76 sqq. 

‘4 This view, though intermingled with other points of view, is also the 
prevailing one in the explanations of the Fathers and the Rabbis. See Clem., 
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was certainly the original meaning of the name. For it is 
not probabie that they gave it to themselves. Other positive 
self-designations would have been more obvious to them, and 
in fact they first appear in history under the name of Opn 
(see below). Their adversaries however called them “the 
separatists.” This also explains why the name so seldom 
occurs in our oldest Rabbinical authority the Mishna; in the 
chief passage in the mouth of an adversary and only twice 


Homil. xi. 28: of ciow &@apiomévos noel ret vomse as ypammercic tav drArww 
wasiov eidores. Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. haer. c. 1: Pharisaeos, qui addita- 
menta quaedam legis adstruendo aJudaeis divisi sunt, unde etiam hoc accipere 
ipsum quod habent nomen aignifuerunt. Origenes, Comment. in Matt. xxiii. 2 
(Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, iv.194): Qui autem majus aliquid profitentes dividunt 
se ipsos quasi meliores a multis, secundum hoc Pharisaei dicuntur, qui inter- 
pretantur divisi et segregati. Phares enim divisio appellatur. Idem, Com- 
ment. in Matt. xxiii. 23 sqq. (Lommatzsch, iv. 219 sq.) : Similiter Pharisaei 
sunt omnes qui justificant semetipsos, et dividunt se a caeteris dicentes : nolé 
mihi appropriare, quoniam mundus sum. Interpretantur autem Pharisaei, 
secundum nomen Phares, divisi, qui se ipsos a caeteris diviserunt. Phares, 
autem dicitur hebraica lingua divisio. Idem, Comment.in Matt. xxiii. 29 (Lom- 
matzsch, iv. 233): Recte Pharisaei sunt appellati, id est praecisi, qui spiritualia 
prophetarum a corporali historia praeciderunt. Idem, Comment. in Joann. 
vol. vi. c. 18 (Lommatasch,i. 210): Of 0¢ Dapsowios, dre xeere v0 dvomn dvrec duy- 
pnyetvos tints xeel oraoradecs. Idem, Comment. in Joann. vol. xiii. c. 54, fin. 
(Lommatzsch, ii. 113): Dapsioclay 32 rav drodinpnwévov nol ryv Oelov évornres 
arorwarcxorav’ Depiocios yep Epenvevovras’ of Senpneeevos. Hpiphanius, haer. 
16, 1: “Eaéyouro bf Deeprocios die ro ePuwpsopmévovs elyas wbrods dao Tay 
brrav, dice chy eberomwcpocodpnoxeiay ryy weep cevrois vevogescmevnv. Deepes yap 
noree ri “EBpeida éppenveveroes &Qopisues. Hieronymus, contra Luciferianos, 
c. 23 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 197) : Pharisaei a Judaeis divist propter quasdam 
observationes superfiuas nomen quoque a dissidio susceperunt (according 
to Pseudo-Tertullian, comp. below, note 89). Idem, Comment. in Matt. 
xxii. 23 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 177) : Pharisaei traditionum et observationum, quas 
illi devrepdoesg Vocant, justitiam praeferebant, unde et divist vocabantur a 
populo ; Sadducaei autem, qui interpretantur justi, et ipsi vendicabant sibi 
quod non erant. Nathan ben Jehiel declares in the Aruch: Sin WB 
Soxa papi Rw yon oy wow Sas jor AND SoD xy wey, 
“A Parush is one who separates himself from all uncleanness, and from 
unclean food, and from the people of the land, who are not careful what 
they eat.” For further testimony, see Buxtorf, Lex Chald. col. 1851 sq. ; 
Drusius, De tribis sectis Judaeorum, lib. ii. c. 2; De Wette, Archdologie. 
p. 413. ; 
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besides.” The last-named fact certainly shows that the 
Pharisees on their part accepted the party name when once 
naturalized. And they might well do so, for from their stand- 
point the “separation” from which they obtained the name 
was one thoroughly praiseworthy and well-pleasing to God. 
If the name Perushim shows that the Pharisees appeared 
as “separatists” in the eyes of their adversaries, another name 
shows us their own view of their character and community. 
They called themselves merely Chaberim (03M), “ neigh- 
bours,” this term being, in the language of the Mishna and 
of ancient Rabbinical literature in general, exactly identical 
with that of Perushim. It is self-evident from the matter of 
the passages given above (vol. ii. p. 8), that a Chaber in them 
everywhere means one who strictly observes the law, especially 
the laws relating to cleanness and uncleanness. And indeed the 
term comprises all those who do so, and therefore not merely 
those who are scholars by profession. For it is not the 
unlearned,” but as the tenor of the passages shows, the bulk 
of those in whom no strict observance of the law can be 
assumed, the “people of the land” (7287 OY),7 who form the 


45 The chief passage is Jadajim iv. 6-8; the two other passages, Chagiga 
i. 7; Sota iii. 4. 

46 The unlearned is called, in contrast to the learned, pj tA, darn, 
Rosh hashana ii. 8. The notion of the Chaber includes both the pir 
and the pon. See Weber, System der altsynagogalen palédstinischen Theo- 
logie, p. 122 sq. 

47 Am-haarez is the people who dwell in the land, but do not belong to 
the community of Israel. The expression however is not used as a collee- 
tive term only, but also to designate an individual, e.g. an Am-haarez (z.e. 
one of the people of the land). See in general, Demai i. 2, 3, ii. 2, 5, iii. 4, 
vi. 9, 12; Shebiith v.9 ; Maaser sheni iii. 3, iv. 6 ; Chagiga ii. 7 ; Gittin 
v. 9; Edujoth i. 14; Aboth ii. 5, iii, 10; Horajoth iii. 8; Kinnim iii, 6; 
Tohoroth iv. 5, vii. 1, 2, 4, 5, viii. 1, 2, 3, 5; Machshirin vi. 3; Tebul jom. 
iv. 5. Weber, System, pp. 42-44. Wiinsche, Newe Beitrdge zur Erlduterung 
der Evangelien, p. 527 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 54-56 (article 
‘“‘Am-haarez”). The older literature in Jo. Christph. Wolf, Curae philol. 
in Nov. Test. on John vii. 49. See the expositors in general on John vii. 
49 (Lightfoot, Schottgen, Wetzstem, Lampe, and others). 
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contrast. Hence the usage of language of the Middle Ages, 
according to which a Chaber is a “colleague” of the Rabbis, 
a scholar, must not be imported into these passages of the 
Mishna.* On the contrary, Chaber is in the latter any one 
who strictly observes the law, including the wapaddces trav 
mpeoButépov, and is thus identical with Pharisee. This 


#8 In this sense e.g. it is explained by Maimonides on Demai ii. 3: 43n 
py an osm “dnd wp yo) o5n abn wp. Elias Levita in the 
Tishbi, s.v., explains 93h by 2775 19n, ‘colleague of the Rabbi,” 7.e. one whe 
has indeed received the ordination of scholars, but is not yet a public teacher 
(see the passage e.g. in Ugolini, Thes. xxi. 907; Carpzov, Apparatus, 
p. 142). The majority of Christian scholars follow Elias Levita; see the 
list of them in Ursinus, Antiquitates Hebratcae, c. 8 (Ugolini, Thes. xxi. 
907), and in Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 143. I bring forward only the 
following: Scaliger (Elenchus trihaeresii Serarii, c. 10), Buxtorf (Lex. Chald. 
s.v.), Otho (Lex. Rabbin. s.v.), Wagenseil (Sota, p. 1026 sq.), Vitringa 
(De synagoga vetere, lib. ii. c. 10, p. 571). This explanation however is in 
opposition to the Mishna and the older Rabbinical literature. Of course 
52n may here too denote the colleagues (companions) of a scholar or a 
judge (e.g. Edujoth v. 7; Sanhedrin xi. 2). But where it is merely used as 
a terminus technicus, without statement of any special reference, it differs 
from p5n and psn son, and denotes a wider circle than these. Comp. 
e.g. Kiddushin 33> (in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterd. s.v.93N) > SON) DDN NS 
3an, ‘ You are scholars, and I am only a Chaber.” Shabbath 112 : nnn 
pon edn nnn xd) oan nnn an nnn xd) 3, “ Under a Gentile and not 
under a Chaber, under a Chaber and not under the pupil of ascholar” (the 
passage is already quoted in the Aruch, s.v. Nn, in explanation of this term ; 
on its meaning, see Weber, System, p. 142). Bechoroth 30> : 435 Sapb x7 
woy saa Sp yy oon dn wes) oman 3 2 Sapo yay nan 
oan, “He who will take upon himself the decrees of the association 
(chaberuth) must do so in the presence of three chaberim; even 
if he is the pupil of a scholar, he must do it in the presence of three 
chaberim.” 

49 The identity of parush and chaber results chiefly from a comparison of 
Chagiga ii. 7 with Demaiii. 3 (see the passages above, vol. i. pp. 385, 386). In 
the first passage Am-haarez and Parush, in the latter Am-haarez and Chaber 
are contrasted, and that in such wise, that in both passages the Am-haarez 
is the unclean, by whose garments the Parush and Chaber are respectively 
defiled. Evidently then the two latter are identical. Rightly therefore does 
Nathan ben Jehiel give to p'w17b in the Aruch (s.v. yp, and indeed with a 
citation of the passage Chagiga ii. 7) the explanation : din poowwn PIN 
moinpa, “They are the Chaberim whe eat their profane food in cleanness.” 
Comp. especially the excellent discussion of Guisius on Demai ii, 3 (in 
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gives us however a deeper insight of the self-estimation of 
Pharisaism. It so far stands on a level with the general 
Judaism of the post-exilian period, that to it also the popula- 
tion of Palestine is divided into two categories: (1) The 
congregation of Israel, i.e. the Chaberim, for 127 means simply 
“neighbour,” fellow-countryman,” and (2) the people dwelling 
in the land. In the eyes of Pharisaism however the former 
term is restricted to the circle of those, who strictly observe 
the law together with the entire wapaddcis Tov rpesBuTépo. 
All besides are Am-haarez, and therefore do not belong to the 
true congregation of Israel. Consequently Pharisaism esti- 
mates itself as very specially the ecclesiola in ecclesia. Only 
the circle of the Pharisaic association represents the true 
Israel, who perfectly observe the law and have therefore a 
claim to the promises.” 

And their demeanour practically agreed with this theoretical 
estimation. As an Israelite avoided as far as possible all 
contact with a heathen, lest he should thereby be defiled, so 
did the Pharisee avoid as far as possible contact with the 
non-Pharisee, because the latter was to him included in the 
notion of the unclean Am-haarez. “The garments of the 


Surenhusius’ Mishna, i. 83). Edzardus, Tractatus Talmudici Avoda Sara 
caput secundum (Hamburg 1710), pp. 531-534. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae 
on Matt. iii. 7 (Opp. ii. 271»). Jost, Gesch. des Judenth. i. 204. Weber, 
System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie, pp. 42-46, 77. Mean- 
ings corresponding to the correct one are found in Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
s.v. Sian. The same, Neuhebr. Worierd. s.v.33n. Hamburger, Real-Ene. 
ii. 126-129 (article “ Chaber”’). 

50 43m may of course have in itself very different meanings. The above 
however is the only possible one in aceordance with the usage of Old Testa- 
ment language, when it is used in contrast to YONT DY. In is undoubtedly 
used in this sense in Chullin xi. 2, where it stands in contrast with 32 (a 
foreigner) ; also in the passage quoted above (note 48) from Shabbath ‘Lia, 
where it stands midway between %)) and p57 =n. 

51 The question ‘‘ who is my neighbour?” (Luke x. 29) was therefore 
quite seriously intended. To Jewish consciousness it was in fact an 
important question, who was to be acknowledged as a Chaber. 
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Am-haarez are unclean for the Perushim.”* “A Chaber does 
not go as a guest to an Am-haarez nor receive him as a 
guest within his walls.”"* “If the wife of a Chaber has 
left the wife of an Am-haarez grinding in her house, the 
house is unclean if the mill stops; if it goes on grinding, only 
unclean so far as she can reach by stretching out her hand,” 
etc. When then the Gospels relate, that the Pharisees 
found fault with the free intercourse of Jesus with “ publicans 
and sinners,” and with His entering into their houses (Mark 
ii, 14-17; Matt. ix. 9-13; Luke v. 27-32), this agrees 
exactly with the standpoint here described. The Pharisees 
did in fact “separate” from the people of the land, so far as 
to avoid close intercourse with them. Hence the name 
Perushim was rightly given them; nay, from their own stand- 
point they had no reason for rejecting it. 

This exclusiveness of Pharisaism certainly justifies the 
ealling it an aipeors, a sect, as is done both in the New 
Test. (Acts xv. 5, xxvi. 5) and by Josephus. Nevertheless 
it remains the fact, that it was the legitimate and classic 
representative of post-exilian Judaism in general. It did but 
carry out with relentless energy the consequences of its 
principle. Those only are the true Israel who observe the 
law in the strictest manner. Since only the Pharisees did 
this in the full sense, they only were the true Israel, which 
was related to the remaining bulk of the people as these were 
to the heathen. 

Not till after these general characteristics of Pharisaism had 
been discussed could the question concerning its origin arise 
and its history be briefly sketched. Viewed according to its 
essence, it is as old as legal Judaism in general. When once 
the accurate observance of the ceremonial law is regarded as 
the true essence of religious conduct, Pharisaism already exists 

52 Chagiga ii. 7. 58 Demai ii. 3. 
54 Tohoroth vii. 4. Compare the passages quoted in note 47 
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in principle. It is another question however when it first 
appeared as a sect, as a fraction within the Jewish nation. And 
in this sense it cannot be traced farther back than to the 
time of the Maccabaean conflicts. In these the “pious” 
(of "Aordator, zc. 0°10), who plainly formed a special fraction 
within the people, also took part (1 Mace. ii. 42, vii. 12 sqq.). 
They fought indeed on the side of Judas for the teligion of 
their fathers, but they were not identical with the Maccabaean 
party.” They evidently represented, as may be inferred from 
their name, that strictest party which upheld with special 
zeal the observance of the law. Hence they are the same party, 
whom we again meet with some decades later under the name of 
Pharisees. It appears that during the Greek period, when the 
chief priests and rulers of the people took up an increasingly 
lax attitude towards the law, they united themselves more 
closely into an association of such as made a duty of its 
most punctilious observance. When then the Maccabees 
raised the standard to fight for the faith of their fathers, 
these “pious” took part in the conflict, but only as long as 
the faith and the law were actually contended for. When 
this was no longer the case, and the object of the contest 
became more and more the national independence, they seem 
to have retired. Hence we no longer hear of them under 
Jonathan and Simon. Not till John Hyrcanus do they again 
appear, and then under the name of “Pharisees,” no longer 
indeed on the side of the Maccabees, but in hostile opposition 
to them. The course of affairs had brought it to pass, that 
the priestly family of the Maccabees should found a political 
dynasty. The ancient high - priestly family had been sup- 
planted. The Maccabees or Asmonaeans had entered into 
its political inheritance. But with this, tasks which were 
essentially political had devolved upon them. The chief 


55 This has been well pointed out especially hy Wellhausen (pp. 78-86), 
who rightly identifies the Chasidim with the Pharisees. 
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matter in their eyes was no longer the carrying out of the 
law, but the maintenance and extension of their political 
power. The prosecution however of these political objects 
could not but more and more separate them from their old 
friends the “ Chasidim” or “ Perushim.” Not that they had 
apostatized from the law. But a secular policy was in itself 
scarcely reconcilable with that legal scrupulosity and careful- 
hess which the Pharisees required. It was inevitable, that 
sooner or later there should be a breach between them and 
their two opposite pursuits. This breach occurred under John 
Hyrcanus. At the beginning of his government, he still 
adhered to the Pharisees, but afterwards renounced them 
and turned to the Sadducees. The occasion of the breach is 
related by Josephus in a legendary style. But the fact 
itself, that this change took v»lace under MHyrcanus, is 
thoroughly authentic. And in consequence we _hence- 
forth find the Pharisees the opponents of the Asmonaean 
priest - princes. They were such not only under John 
Hyrcanus, but also under Aristobulus I., and especially 
Alexander Jannaeus. Under the latter, who as a fierce 
warrior entirely disregarded the interest of religion, it came 
even to open revolution. For six years Alexander Jannaeus 
with his mercenary troops was in conflict against the people 
led by the Pharisees.” And what he at last attained was 
only the external intimidation, not the real subdual of his 
opponents. The stress laid upon religious interests by the 
Pharisees had won the bulk of the nation to their side. 
Hence it is no cause for surprise, that Alexandra for the sake 
of being at peace with her people abandoned the power to the 
Phavisees. Their victory was now complete, the whole con- 
duct of internal affairs was in their hands. All the decrees 
of the Pharisees done away with by Hyrcanus were re- 
introduced, and they completely ruled the public life of the 
56 Anit, xiii. 10, 5-6. 57 Antt. xiii. 13. 5. 
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nation.” And-this continued in all essentials even during 
subsequent ages. Amidst all the changes of government, 
under Romans and Herodians, the Pharisees maintained their 
spiritual hegemony. Consistency with principle was on their 
side. And this consistency procured them the spiritual 
supremacy. It is true that the Sadducaean high priests 
were at the head of the Sanhedrin. But in fact the decisive 
influence upon public affairs was in the hands, not of the 
Sadducees, but of the Pharisees. They had the bulk of the 
nation as their ally,” the women especially were in their 
hands.” They had the greatest influence upon the congregations, 
so that all acts of public worship, prayers and sacrifices were 
performed according to their injunctions. Their sway over 
the masses was so absolute, that they could obtain a hearing, 
even when they said anything against the king or the high 
priest,” consequently they were the most capable of counter- 
acting the designs of the kings.” Hence too the Sadducees in 
ther official acts adhered to the demands of the Pharisees, because 
otherwise the multitude would not have tolerated them.“ This 
great influence actually exercised by the Pharisees is but the 
reverse side of the exclusive position which they took up. 
It was just because their requirements stretched so far, and 
because they only recognised as true Israelites those who 
observed them in their full strictness, that they had so 
imposing an effect upon the multitude, who recognised in 
these exemplary saints their own ideal and their legitimate 
leaders. 


58 Antt. xiii. 16. 2. 

59 Antt. xiii. 10. 6: ro rAHbos cvmepecexov exovras. 

60 Antt. xvii. 2.4: of¢ brijuro 4 yuvoixovitic. 

61 Avtt, xvili. 1.3: roi dypeors widavarero: tuyyevovel x.7.A, 

63 Antt. xiii. 10. 5. 88 Antt. xvii. 2. 4. 84 Anit. xviii. 1. 4 
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I. THE SADDUCEES. 


The nature of the Sadducees is not as evident as that of 
the Pharisees. The scanty statements furnished by docu- 
ments can only with difficulty be brought under a single 
point of sight. And the reason of this seems to lie in the 
nature of the case. The Sadducees are no simple and con- 
sistent phenomenon like the Pharisees, but so to speak a 
compound one, which must be apprehended from different 
points. 

The most salient characteristic is that they are aristocrats. 
Josephus repeatedly designates them as such. “They only 
gain the well-to-do, they have not the people on their side.”® 
“This doctrine has reached few individuals, but these are of the 
first consideration.” When Josephus here says, that this 
doctrine has reached but few, this is quite consistent with 
his manner of always depicting Pharisaism and Sadduceeism 
as philosophical tendencies. Taking off this varnish, his 
actual statement is, that the Sadducees were the aristocrats, 
the wealthy (ed7opo), the persons of rank (mpérow Tols 
afiwpacw). And that is to say, that they chiefly belonged 
to the priesthood. For from the commencement of the 
Greek, nay from the Persian period, it was the priests who 
governed the Jewish State, as it was also the priesthood in 
general that constituted the nobility of the Jewish people.” 
The New Testament testifies superabundantly and Josephus 
expressly, that the high-priestly families belonged to the 
Sadducean party.* Rightly however as this view is for the 
first time expressly advocated by Geiger, it must not be so 

65 Antt, xiii. 10.6: rods ebadpous pedvov weibovrav, ro d¢ dnpeorixcy ovx, 
imomevoy avrois éxovTay. 

86 Antt. xviii. 1.4: ei¢ dralyous &vdpas ovros 6 Adyos dDinero, TOUS MEY TOS 


Wparovs Toks alsapacs. 
87 Joseph, Vita, 1. 68 Acts v.17; Antt. xx. 9. 1. 
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understood as to make the Sadducees nothing more than the 
party of the priests. The contrast of Sadducees and Pharisees 
is not a contrast of the priestly and the strictly legal party, 
but of aristocratic priests and strictly legal persons. The 
Pharisees were by no means in hostile opposition to the 
priests as such. On the contrary, they interpreted the legal 
enactments concerning the revenues of the priesthood abun: 
dantly in their favour, awarding to them in full measure. 
pressed down, shaken together and running over, their heave: 
offerings, tithes, first-born, etc.,” and decidedly acknowledging 
the greater sanctity and higher rank of the priests in the 
Theocracy.” On the other hand too, the priests were not all 
thoroughly hostile to Pharisaism. There were, at least 
in the last decades before, and the first decades after the 
destruction of the temple, a large number of priests who them- 
selves belonged to the Rabbinical class." Hence the opponents 
of the Pharisees were not the priests as such, but only the 
aristocratic priests: those who by their possessions and offices 
also occupied influential civil positions. 

In view of these facts it is an interesting conjecture of 
Geiger’s—which he indeed expresses as a certainty—that 


68 Comp. in the Mishna the treatises Demai, Terumoth, Maaseroth, 
Challa, Bikkurim, Bechoroth. 

70 Chagiga ii. 7: The garments of the Perushim are held as Midraa 
(unclean) for those who eat of the heave-offerings (¢.e. the priests). 
Horajoth iii. 8: Sseqund 1b, 9955 Dap jn. Precedence was also given to 
the priests in the reading of the Scriptures in the synagogues. 

It was already testified (Chagiga ii. 7) of Joses ben Joeser, that ha 
was a 3'pn in the priesthood. One Joeser, who was captain of the temple 
and therefore a priest, belonged to the school of Shammai (Orla ii. 12). 
In Josephus we meet with a “IoGapoc icpurixod yévous, Dapiowios noel 
avrog (Joseph. Vita, 39). Josephus was himself both priest and Pharisee 
(Vita, i. 2). There is mention moreover (Zdujoth viii. 2) of a Rabbi Judah 
ha-Kohen and (Edujoth viii. 2; Aboth ii. 8) a Rabbi Joses ha-Kohen. 
Rabbi Chananiah o°9n55 }3p (see vol. i. p. 368) and Rabbi Eleasar ben 
Asariah (see vol. i. p. 372 sq.) are renowned among priestly scribes. 
Rabbi Ishmael and Rabbi Tarphon are said to have been priests (see vol. i 
pp. 373 and 376). 
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the Sadducees derive their name D'P¥,” Yaddoveaios,” from 
that Zaddok the priest, whose family had exercised the priestly 
office at Jerusalem since the time of Solomon. At all events 
it may now be considered as settled, that the name must not, 
as was formerly often thought, be derived from the adjective 
pay, but from the proper name Pit¥.” For in the first 
derivation the change from 7 to w is inexplicable,” while on 
the other hand the pronunciation Zadduk (Zaddov«, Pr) is 
undoubtedly guaranteed by the concurrent testimony of the 
Septuagint,” of Josephus,” and of a vowel-pointed MS. of the 


72So are they called in the Mishna, Jadajim iv. 6-7; Hrubin vi. 2; 
Makkoth i. 6; Para iii. 7; Nidda iv. 2. The singular is in Erubin vi. 2. 
*prty, which in the Cod. de Rossi is pointed *pruy (Kametz and Pathach 
being often interchanged in this manuscript; in the other passages the name 
is not vowelized). 

78 So in Josephus and the New Testament. 

7 So already in many of the Fathers, e.g. Epiphanius, haer. 14: éovo- 
eaCovar 0€ ovros sxvrods Tuddouxelovs, dpbev awd Dixasooduns rs émixAHoEMS 
Copeapevns. Ledex yelp sppenveverces dixcesoovvy. Hieronymus, Comm. in Matt. 
xxii. 23 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 177): Sadducaei autem, qui interpretantur justi. 
In recent times the derivation from prqy has been again advocated by 
Derenbourg (Histoire, p. 78) and Hamburger (Zne. p. 1041). 

75 That this is the only possible derivation has been most carefully shown 
by Montet (Zssai sur les origines des partis saducéen et pharisien, pp. 45-60). 
Comp. also besides Geiger, Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 469. Keim, 
i. 274 sq. Hanne, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1867, p. 167. Hausrath, 
Zeitgesch. i. 118 ; Bibellex. iv. 520. Wellhausen, p. 45 sqq. Kuenen, De 
godsdienst van Israél, ii. 342 sq. ; Theol. Tijdschr. 1875, p. 639. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. 1876, p. 136. Oort, De naam Sudducéen (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1876, 
pp. 605-617). Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schrift A. T.’s, § 896. Sieffert in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xiii. 230. 

76 Wieseler indeed feigns an adjective zadduk, for the existence of which 
however the proof is still due. 

77 The name Zadok occurs in the O. T., according to the statement of 
Brecher’s Concordance (1876), in all 53 times. Among these in ten 
passages in Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezek. xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, 
xlviii. 11; Ezra vii. 2; Neh. iii. 4, iii, 29, x. 21, xi. 11, xiii. 13), the LXX. 
has the form Saddovx, i.e. according to the correct text, which certainly has 
in some passages to be restored by the revision according te the MSS. of 
the printed text, 

18 A Pharisee Saddcvxes is mentioned Anti. xviii. 1. 1. Comp. also 
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Mishna” for the proper name Zadok. The party name O‘pr¥ 
is thus related to pry as oon. to Boethos or o'py)p'aN to 
Epicuros. The further question, from what Zadok the 
Sadducees derive their name is of less certain decision. An 
apocryphal legend in the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan traces it to 
a supposed disciple of Antigonus von Socho named Zadok.” 
But the legend is useless notwithstanding the vigorous defence 
of it by Baneth,” (1) because the Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan 
cannot, on account of their late origin, be at all regarded as 
historical authority for our period, (2) because especially what 


Avavies Saddovxi, Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 10, 21. 7, where Zaddovx/ cannot mean 
‘“‘ Sadducee,” the person in question being, according to Vita, 39, a 
Pharisee. 

79 Tn the Cod. de Rossi 188 the name of Rabbi Zadok is indeed only 
vowelized in a minority of passages; still where this is the case it is 
almost always piqy (or PITY, Pathach and Kametz being often inter- 


changed), viz. in the following passages, Pea ii. 4; Terumoth x. 9; 
Shabbath xxiv. 5; Pesachim iii. 6, vii. 2, x. 3. 

80 Aboth de-Rabbi Nathan, c. 5: ‘* Antigonus of Socho received the 
tradition from Simon the Just. He said: Be not like servants, who serve 
their Lord for the sake of reward, but be like those who do service with- 
out regard to recompense, and be always in the fear of God, that your 
reward may be double in the future. Antigonus of Socho had two 
disciples, who taught his saying. They delivered it to their pupils, who in 
their turn delivered it to theirs. Then they stood up and tampered with 
its meaning and said: What then did our fathers think, when they spoke 
thus? Is it possible that a workman should work all day and not receive 
his wages in the evening? If our fathers had known, that there is a future 
life and a resurrection of the dead, they would not so have spoken. Then 
they stood up and renounced the Thorah, and a twofold schism proceeding 
from them branched off: Sadducees and Boethosees, the Sadducees after 
the name of Zadok, the Boethosees after the name of Boethos.” See the 
passage also in Tailer, Tractatus de patribus (London 1654), p. 83. 
Geiger, Urschrift, p. 105. Herzfeld, iii. 382. Wellhausen, p. 46. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (1877), p. 126. Baneth, Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, ninth year, 1882, p. 4 (here is found the 
translation given above). The Boethosees (n%pn')3), who are also once 
mentioned in the Mishna (Menachoth x. 3), derived their name from the 
high-priestly family Boethos in the time of Herod (see vol. i. p. 204). 
Hence they are in any case related to the Sadducees. 

81 Baneth, Magazin f. die Wissensch. des Judenth. ix. 1882, pp. 1-87, 
§1-95. 
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is said of the Boethosees is certainly erroneous (see note 80), 
and (3) because the legend contains no tradition, but only a 
learned combination: the Sadducees, who denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, being said to have embraced this heresy 
through a misunderstanding of the saying of Antigonus of 
Socho, that we ought to do good without regard to future 
reward.” Thus there is left us only the choice of deriving 
the name of the Sadducees from one Zadok, unknown to us, 
who in some time equally unknown founded the party of the 
aristocrats, or of referring it to the priestly race of the 
Zadokites. The former is possible, and is preferred eg. by 
Kuenen and Montet,” but the latter is certainly the more 
probable.“ The posterity of Zadok performed ‘priestly service 
in the temple from the time of Solomon. After the 
Deuteronomic reformation, which interdicted all sacrifice out 
of Jerusalem, the rites there carried on were alone esteemed 
legitimate. Hence Ezekiel in his ideal picture of the 
theocracy awards to the “ Zadokites” (PiT¥ °23) alone the right 
of officiating as priests in the temple at Jerusalem (Ezek. 
xl. 46, xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11). Ezekiel’s demand did 
not indeed entirely prevail on the restoration of worship after 
the captivity, since some of the other priestly races were also 
able to maintain their rights.” Still the Zadokites formed 
the pith and chief element of the priesthood in the post- 
exilian period. This is seen especially from the circumstance, 
that the Chronicler in his genealogy traces back the house of 
Zadok to Eleasar, the elder son of Aaron, thus giving us to 


82 Comp. Wellhausen, p. 46. The saying of Antigonus of Socho, on 
which the combination depends, is found Aboth i. 3. See vol. i. p. 352. 

88 Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. 342 sq.; Theol. Tijdschrift, 1875, 
p. 639. Montet, Hssaz, p. 59. 

84 So think all named in note 75, except Kuenen and Montet. 

85 This is to be inferred from the fact, that in 1 Chron. x. besides the line 
of Eleasar (i.e. the Zadokites), the line of Ithamar also appears as authorized 
to fill the priestly service, : 

DIV. IL VOL UH, Q 
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understand, that the Zadokites had, if not the only, still the 
first and nearest claim to the priesthood (1 Chron. v. 30-41). 
This procedure of the Chronicler at the same time proves, that 
the name of the ancestor of this race was still vividly remem- 
bered in his times, and therefore in the Greek period also. 
Consequently a party which attached itself to the aristocratic 
priests might very well be named the Zadokitian or Sadducaean. 
For though the aristocratic priests were but a fraction of the 
PiN¥ 23, they were still its authoritative representatives and 
their tendency the Zadokian.* 

This distinctive mark of the Sadducees, viz. their aristo- 
cratic character, being now settled, the further mark must 
next be added, that they acknowledged only the written Thorah 
as binding, and on the other hand rejected the entire traditionary 
interpretation and further development of the law during the 
course of centuries by the scribes. “The Sadducees say, only what 
is written is to be esteemed as legal. On the contrary, what 
has come down from the tradition of the fathers need not be 
observed.” * So far removed were they from the principle of 
absolute authority as held by the Pharisees, that they thought 
it, on the contrary, commendable to oppose their teachers.™ 
It is evident, that what was in question was simply a rejection 
of the zrapddoous tév mpecBvtépwrv, and therefore of the entire 
mass of legal decisions which had been made by the Pharisaic 
scribes for the completion and application of the written 
law. The opinion of many Fathers, that the Sadducees 
acknowledged only the Pentateuch, but rejected the prophets,” 


86 Comp. especially, Wellhausen, Pharisder und Sadducder, pp. 47-50. 
Idem, Gesch. Israels, i. 127-180, 280 sq. Also Kuenen, Zadok en de 
Zadokieten (Theol. Tijdschr. 1869, pp. 463-509). 

87 Anit. xiii. 10.6. Comp. xviii. 1. 4. 88 Antt, xviii. 1. 4. 

8® Origenes, Contra Celsum, i. 49 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, xviii. 93): oi 
fovov b¢ Maviws wapadexcusvor rag BiBrovs Yeeupeis 4 Saddovxecios. Idem, 
Comment. in Matth, vol. xvii. c. 35 (on Matt. xxii. 29, in Lommatzsch, iv. 
166): rois Seddouxaloss po wpoosepetvors LAANY ypaQyy 4 ray VOINNY . « . 
rods Vaddovxaious, Ors co) woos mevos Tas slic TH vow yoePde rAaVaVTEM, 
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is not confirmed by documentary authority, and has therefore 
been given up as erroneous by modern scholars.” Beside 
these main principles, on which the Sadducees opposed the 
entire Pharisaic tradition, specific legal differences between 
Sadducees and Pharisees have but a minor interest. A num- 
ber of differences of this kind are mentioned in Rabbinical 
literature.” Some of these notices cannot however be esteemed 
as historical tradition, especially the statements of the very 
late commentary on Megilloth Taanith. So far as they are 
trustworthy, they are so isolated and unconnected that no uni- 
fying principle can be perceived in them, and certainly not 
that discovered by Geiger, viz. an advocacy of priestly interests 
by the Sadducees.” In penal legislation the Sadducees were, 


Ibid. vol. xvii. c. 36 (on Matt. xxii. 31, 32, in Lommatzsch, iv. 169): xe! «ds 
Touro 08 Dyoomer, Ors wvpse Duvemevos wepl Tov dwdpyew Thy wbArovocy Cary 
rig cvbpimoss mapebecbas deo rpoPnrav 6 Lwrip, rovro ov wewoinner duct TE 
rods addovxalovs pdvyv wposicobas ryv Mastac ypa@yv, &D ys eBovrndn 
xITOUS oVAAOYIoLG OvewrHoxs. Hieronymus, Comment. in Matth. xxii.31, 32 
(Vallarsi, vii. 1.179): Hi quinque tantum libros Moysis recipiebant, pro- 
phetarum vaticinia respuentes. Stultum ergo eratinde proferre testimonia, 
cujus auctoritatem non sequebantur. Philosophumena, ix. 29: mpoQyrass 
dé od rpostxovasy, AA ovde Sréposs Tial cools, TAY peove THY ia Macius viuw, 
pecdey Epeenvevovres. Pseudo-Tertullian, adv. haer.c.1: Taceo enim Judaismi 
haereticos, Dositheum inquam Samaritanum, qui primus ausus est pro- 
phetas quasi non in spiritu sancto locutos repudiare, taceo Sadducaeos, qui 
ex hujus erroris radice surgentes ausi sunt ad hanc haeresim etiam resurrec- 
tionem carnis negare. With this corresponds almost verbally Hieronymus, 
contra Luciferanos, c. 23 (Vallarsi, ii. 197): Taceo de Judaismi haereticis, 
qui ante adventum Christi legem traditam dissiparunt: quod Dosithaeus 
Samaritanorum princeps prophetas repudiavit: quod Sadducaei ex illius 
radice nascentes etiam resurrectionem carnis negaverunt. 

90 Tt is still defended e.g. by Serarius, Trihaeresium, lib. ii.c. 21. Against 
him, see Scaliger, Elenchus trihaeresii Serarii, c.16 ; Drusius, De tribus sectis 
Judaeorum, lib. iii.c. 9. Further literature in Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 208 sq. 
Winer RWB. ii. 353 sq. 

91 Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 385 sqq. Jost, i. 216-226. Gratz, 3rd ed. iii. 
652 sqq., note 10. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 184 sqq. Sadducder und Pha- 
risder, pp. 18-25. Derenbourg, p. 135 sqq. Kuenen, De godsdienst van 
Israél, ii. 456 sqq. Wellhausen, pp. 56-75. Hamburger, ii. 1047 sqq. 
Montet, p. 236 sqq. 

98 Against Geiger, see especially Wellhausen, as above, 
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according to Josephus, the more, and the Pharisees the less 
severe.” This may be connected with the fact that the 
former strictly adhered to the letter of the law, while the 
latter sought to mitigate its severity by interpretation. In 
one point mentioned in the Mishna the Sadducees even went 
beyond the demands of the law. They required compensation, 
not only if an ox or an ass (Ex. xxi. 32, 35 sq.), but also if 
a man-servant or a maid-servant had injured any one.” On 
the other hand, they insisted that false witnesses should be 
put to death, only when the accused had already been executed 
in consequence of their false witness (Deut. xix. 19-21), 
while the Pharisees required that this should take place so 
soon as sentence had been passed.” Thus in this instance 
the latter were the more severe. These differences were 
evidently not differences of principle. The same is the case 
in questions of ritual. For here too a difference of principle 
can only so far be spoken of, that the Sadducees did not regard 
as binding Pharisaic decrees with respect eg. to clean and 
unclean. They derided their Pharisaic opponents on account 
of the oddities and inconsistencies into which their laws of 
cleanness brought them.” On the other hand, the Pharisees 
pronounced all Sadducees unclean, “if they walk in the ways 
of their fathers.” How far however the Sadducees were 
from renouncing the principle of Levitical uncleanness in itself, 


98 Antt. xx.9.1: Zaddovxalwv, olwrep elol wep) rag xpiosss duol raph redvreeg 
rods “lovdaious. Antt. xiii. 10. 6: “Anawe te xal Quoes [pos Tes xorAcoELS 
émseinag exovaty of Deepiowios. 

% Jadajim iv. 7°. For the wording of these and the following passages, 
see above, p. 384 sqq. 

95 Makkoth i. 6. 

%6 The attacks of the Sadducees upon the Pharisees, mentioned 
Jadajim iv. 6 and 78, can only be meant in derision. For the Sadducees 
would certainly not have gone in for “‘ antagonistic books” defiling the 
hands (Jadajim iv. 6), or for declaring that the “stream” which flows in 
pouring from a clean vessel into an unclean is clean (Jadajim iv.78), They 
are only deriding the Pharisees for their peculiarities. 

*t Nidda iv. 2. 
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appears from the fact of their demanding even a higher degree 
of cleanness for the priests who burnt the red heifer, than the 
Pharisees did.* This last is at the same time the only point 
in which a certain amount of priestly interest, 7.¢. of interest in 
priestly cleanness, is perceived. With respect to the festival 
laws it is mentioned that the “ Boethosees” (who must be 
regarded as a variety of the Sadducees) maintained that the 
sheaf of first-fruits at the Passover was not to be offered on 
the second day of the feast, but on the day after the Sabbath 
in the week of the festival,” and that consequently the feast 
of Pentecost, seven weeks later (Lev. xxiii. 15), was always to 
be kept on the day after the Sabbath.” This difference is 
however so purely technical, that it merely gives expression 
to the exegetic view of the Sadducees, who did not acknow- 
ledge tradition. It certainly never had any practical import- 
ance." The only difference of importance in the law of 
festivals, and especially in the interpretation of the law of 
the Sabbath, is that the Sadducees did not acknowledge as 
binding the confused mass of Pharisaic enactments.” The 


%8 Para iii. 7. 

99 Menachoth x. 3. That is to say, that they understood by the nay, 
Lev. xxiii. 11, not the first day of the feast, but the weekly Sabbath. The 
traditional interpretation, which understands by it the first day of the feast, 
and therefore by ‘‘the day after the Sabbath” the second day of the feast, 
is the correct one. See Wellhausen, pp. 59 sq., 67. Adler, Pharisdismus 
und Sadducdismus und thre differirende Auslegung des nawn nandd (Monats- 
schr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1878, pp. 522 sqq., 568 sqq., 
- 1879, p. 29 sqq.). 

100 Chagiga ii. 4. Those who say NIWA INN noyy (Pentecost falls on 
the day after the Sabbath) are indeed here spoken of only in general. But 
that the Sadducees (Boethosees) are intended must certainly be admitted, 
according to Menachoth x. 3. 

101 Comp. Wellhausen, p. 59 sq. 

102 Tt might indeed be thought, from Hrubin vi. 2, that the Sadducees 
also observed Pharisaic subtleties with respect to the Sabbath. For the 
case is there assumed as possible, of a Sadducee depositing something, in a 
manner quite Pharisaic, in an artificially fenced off space for the purpose 
of securing to himself the right of freer movement therein on the Sabbath 
day. In truth, however, the connection shows that the Sadducees were 
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difference in principle then between the two parties 1s confined 
on the whole to this general rejection of Pharisate tradition by 
the Sadducees. All other differences were such as would 
necessarily result, if the one did not acknowledge the obliga- 
tion of the other's exegetical tradition. Nor must it be 
thought, that the Sadducees rejected Pharisaic tradition accord- 
ing to its entire tenor. Quite apart from the fact, that since 
the time of Alexandra they had no longer carried out their 
views into practice, they also theoretically agreed with Phari- 
saic tradition in some, perhaps in many particulars. They 
only denied its obligation, and reserved the right of private 
opinion. 

In this rejection of the legal tradition of the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees represented the older standpoint. They stopped at 
the written law. For them the whole subsequent develop- 
ment was without binding power. They also represented a like, 
one might say archaic, standpoint by their religious views, the 
chief of which have already been spoken of (vol. ii. p. 12 sqq.) 
—(1) they refused to believe in a resurrection of the body, 
and retribution in a future life, nay in any personal continuity 
of the individual ; (2) they denied angels and spirits; (3) lastly, 
they maintained, “that good and evil are at the choice of man, 
who can do the one or the other at his discretion,” and con- 
sequently, that God exercises no influence upon human actions, 
and that man is therefore himself the cause of his own prosperity 
and adversity.* With regard to the two first points, the 
Sadducees undoubtedly represented the original standpoint of 


among those who did not observe the “law of Erub.” The purpose of 
a Sadducee in such an action could only have been to annoy his Phari- 
saic neighbour, who was thus deprived of the space so occupied by the 
Sadducee. 

108 Halévy, Traces d’aggadot saducéennes dans le Talmud (Revue des 
études juives, vol. viii, 1884, pp. 38-56), trier to point out traces of these 
Sadducaean views even in the Talmud. ‘hey are, however, very in- 
distinct. 
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the Old Testament, in distinction from the later Jewish. For 
with the exception of the Book of Daniel the Old Testament 
also knows of no resurrection of the body, and no retribution 
in another world in the sense of later Judaism, that is to say, 
no personal salvation of the individual after this earthly life, 
nor any punishment in the world to come for the sins of this 
life, but only a shadowy continued existence in Sheol. So 
too is the belief in angels and demons, in the development 
which it subsequently attained, still foreign to the Old Testa- 
ment. The Sadducees then in both these respects remained 
essentially at the more ancient standpoint. Only we must 
not indeed say, that their special motive was the conservative 
feature, the cleaving to the old as such. On the contrary, it 
is evident that a certain amount of worldliness was the result 
of the superior political position of the Sadducees. Their 
interests were entirely in this world, and they had no such 
intensively religious interest as the Pharisees. Hence it was 
their slighter amount of religious energy which made the older 
standpoint seem sufficient for them. Nay, it is probable that 
in their case, as men of rank and culture, wluministic motives 
also intervened. The more fantastically the imaginary reli- 
gious sphere of Judaism was fashioned, the less were they able 
to follow the course of its development. It is from this point 
of view indeed that the stress laid by the Sadducees on 
human freedom is chiefly to be explained. If the statements 
of Josephus on this point are on the whole worthy of credence, 
we can only perceive in this stronger insistance upon liberty 
also, a recession of the religious motive. They insisted that 
man was placed at his own disposal, and rejected the thought 
that a divine co-operation takes place in human actions 
as such. 

The last-named particulars also show 1n part, how it was just 
the high aristocracy that acceded to the tendency designated 
as “ Sadducean.” In order to understand the genesis of this 
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tendency, we must start from the fact, that the whole conduct 
of political affairs was already in the Persian, but especially 
in the Greek period, in the hands of the priestly aristocracy. 
The high priest was chief of the State, eminent priests 
undoubtedly stood at the head of the Gerusia (the Sanhedrim 
of the day). The duties of the priestly aristocracy were 
therefore quite as much political as religious. This neces- 
arily involved a very real regard to political interests and 
points of view in all their proceedings. But the more 
decidedly these came to the foreground, the more did those 
of religion recede. This seems to have been especially the 
case in the Greek period, and indeed for this reason, that 
political interests were now combined with Greek culture. 
They who then wanted to effect anything in the political world 
must of necessity stand on a more or less friendly footing 
with Hellenism. Thus Hellenism gained ground more and 
more in the higher ranks of the priesthood at Jerusalem, 
which was in the same proportion alienated from the Jewish 
religious interest. Hence it is comprehensible, that it was 
just in these circles that Antiochus Epiphanes most easily 
found an admission of his demands. A portion of the priests 
of rank were even ready without further ceremony to exchange 
Jewish for heathen rites. This triumph of heathenism was 
not indeed of long continuance, the Maccabaean rising putting 
a speedy end to it. Still the tendencies of the priestly aristo- 
cracy remained essentially the same. Though there was no 
longer any talk of heathen rites, though the special friends of 
the Greeks were either expelled or silenced, there was still 
among the priestly aristocracy the same worldly-mindedness 
and the same at least comparative laxity of interest in religion. 
On the other hand, however, a revival and strengthening of 
religious life was the result of the Maccabaean rising. The 
rigidly legal party of the “ Chasidees” gained more and more 
influence. And therewith their pretensions also increased. 
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Those only were to be acknowledged as true Israelites who 
observed the law according to the full strictness of the inter- 
pretation given to it by the scribes). But the more strenu- 
ously this demand was made, the more decided was the 
recusancy of the aristocrats. It seems as though it were just 
the religious revival of the Maccabaean period which led to a 
firmer consolidation of parties. The “ Chasidees” were con- 
sistent with their principles, and became “ Pharisees.” The 
high aristocracy rejected the results that had been reached 
during the last few centuries in both the interpretation of the law 
and the development of religious views. They saw in the 
mapadoais tov mpeaButépwy an excess of legal strictness 
which they refused to have imposed upon them, while the 
advanced religious views were, on the one hand, superfluous 
to their worldly-mindedness, and on the other, inadmissible 
by their higher culture and enlightenment. The heads of 
this party belonging to the ancient priestly race of the 
Zadokites, they and their followers were called Zadokites or 
Sadducees by their opponents. 

Under the earlier Maccabees (Judas, Jonathan, and Simon) 
this “ Zadokite” aristocracy was necessarily in the background. 
The ancient high-priestly family which, at least in some of 
its members, represented the extreme philo-Hellenistic stand- 
point, was supplanted. The high-priestly office remained for 
a time unoccupied. In the year 152, Jonathan was appointed 
high priest, and thus was founded the new high-priestly dynasty 
of the Asmonaeans, whose whole past compelled them at first 
to support the rigidly legal party. Nevertheless there was 
not in the times of the first Asmonaeans (Jonathan, Simon) 
an entire withdrawal of the Sadducees from the scene. The 
old aristocracy was indeed purged from its more extreme 
philo-Grecian elements, but did not therefore at once wholly 
disappear. The Asmonaean parvenus had to come to some 
kind of understanding with it, and to yield to it at least a 
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portion of seats in the “Gerusia.” Things remained in this 
position till the time of John Hyrcanus, when the Sadducees 
again became the really ruling party, John Hyrcanus, Aristo- 
bulus IL, and Alexander Jannaeus becoming their followers. 
The reaction under Alexandra brought the Pharisees back to 
power. Their political supremacy was however of no long 
duration. Greatly as the spiritual power of the Pharisees 
had increased, the Sadducean aristocracy were able to keep 
at the helm in politics, and that notwithstanding the over- 
throw of the Asmonaeans and Herod’s proscriptions of the 
ancient nobility who had leagued with them. The high- 
priestly families of the Herodian-Roman period belonged also 
to the Sadducean party. This is decidedly testified for at 
least the Roman period.™ The price at which the Sadducees 
had to secure themselves power at this later period was 
indeed a high one, for they were obliged in their official 
actions actually to accommodate themselves to Pharisaic 
views. “ Nothing is, so to speak, done by them, for whenever 
they obtain office they adhere, though unwillingly and by 
constraint, to what the Pharisees say, as otherwise the 
multitude would not tolerate them.” 

With the fall of the Jewish State the Sadducees altogether 
disappear from history. Their strong point was politics. 
When deprived of this their last hour had struck. While the 
Pharisaic party only gained more strength, only obtained more 
absolute rule over the Jewish people in consequence of the 
collapse of political affairs, the very ground on which they 


104 Acts v.17. Joseph. Antt. xx. 9. 1. 

105 Anit. xvili.1.4, It is a complete misunderstanding to read from these 
words that the Sadducees only took office unwillingly (so even Winer, 
RWB. p. 356). On the contrary, they eagerly strove for it. The words 
dixovalns mtv nal nar cdveynas are, as the wéy and dé prove, to be combined 
with those which follow. Comp. Geiger, Urschrift, p. 108, note. The same, 
Sadducder und Pharisder, p. 18. Hanne, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
Keim, i. 282, note. Wellhausen, p. 45. 
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stood was cut away from the Sadducees. Hence it is not to 
be wondered, that Jewish scholars soon no longer even knew 
who the Sadducees really were. In the Mishna we still find 
some trustworthy traditions concerning them; but the Tal- 
mudic period, properly so called, has but a very misty 
nution of them. 


§ 27. SCHOOL AND SYNAGOGUE. 


“'THE people which knoweth not the law is accursed” (John 
vii. 49). Such was the fundamental conviction of post-exilian 
Judaism. And this of itself implies that a knowledge of the law 
was esteemed as the possession worthy above all others to be 
striven after. Hence the exhortation: To the law! is sounded 
abroad in every key. Joses ben Joeser said: Let your house 
be a house of assembly for those wise in the law (O°D3N) ; let 
yourself be dusted by the dust of their feet, and drink eagerly 
their teaching.” Joshua ben Perachiah said: Get thyself a 
teacher (22)? Shammai said: Make the study of the law thy 
special business (¥2?).> Rabban Gamaliel said: Appoint for 
thyself a teacher, so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful.* Hillel 
said: An ignorant man cannot be truly pious (TDN 7ST oy nd) 
He also said: The more teaching of the law, the more life; 
the more school, the more wisdom; the more counsel, the 
more reasonable action. He who gains a knowledge of the 
law gains life in the world to come.6 R. Joses ha-Kohen 
said: Give thyself the trouble to learn the law, for it is not 
obtained by inheritance.’ RR. Eleasar ben Arach said: Be 
diligent in the study of the law.* R. Chananiah ben Teradion 
said: When two sit together and do not converse about the 
law, they are an assembly of scorners, of which it is said: sit 
not in the seat of scorners. When however two sit together 
and converse about the law, the Shechinah is present among 
them.’ R. Simon said: When three eat together at one table 
1 Aboth i. 4. 2 Aboth i. 6. 3 Aboth i. 15. 


* Aboth i. 16. 5 Aboth ii. 5. 6 Aboth ii. 7. 
 Aboth ii. 12. 8 Aboth ii. 14. ® Aboth iii. 2; comp. iii. & 
4 
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and do not converse about the law, it is as though they ate 
of the offerings of the dead. But when three eat together at 
one table and converse about the law, it is as though they 
ate at the table of God." R. Simon said: He who in walking 
repeats the law to himself, but interrupts himself and exclaims, 
How beautiful is this tree! How beautiful is this field! the 
Scripture will impute it to him as though he had forfeited his 
life.” R. Nehorai said: Always travel towards a place where 
there is instruction in the law, and say not that it will come 
after thee, or that thy companions will preserve it for thee; 
also depend not upon thine own acuteness.” The same 
R. Nehorai said: I lay aside all the trade of the world, and 
teach my son only the law, for its reward is enjoyed in 
this world, and the capital (27) remains for the world to 
come.” The following things have no measure: the Peah, the 
first-fruits, pilgrimage, benevolence, the study of the law. The 
following are things whose interest (Ni7"8) is enjoyed in this 
world, while the capital (—7) remains for the world to come: 
reverence for fathers and mothers, benevolence, peace-making 
among neighbours, and the study of the law above them all. A 
bastard who knows the law takes precedence of a high priest 
if he is ignorant.” 

Such an estimation of the law would necessarily impel to 
the employment of every possible means for bestowing upon 
the whole people the benefit of the most thorough knowledge 
and practice of the law. What the Pharisaic scribes had 
established in their schools as the law of Israel, was to become 
both in theory and practice the common possession of the 
whole nation. For both the knowledge and practice of 


10 Aboth iii. 2, i Aboth iii. 7. * 12 Aboth iv. 14. 

18 Kiddushin iv. 14. 14 Peak i. 1. 

36 Horajoth iii. 8. Comp. on the necessity and value of the study of the 
law, Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistinischen Theologie (1880), pp. 
28-31, 
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the law were required. Josephus boasts of it as an ex- 
cellence of the Israelitish nation, that in their case neither 
one nor the other received a one-sided preference, as in the. 
case of the Spartans, who educated by custom, not by instruc- 
tion (€0eow émaidevov, ov AOyoes), and, on the other hand, of 
the Athenians and other Greeks, who contented themselves 
with theoretic instruction, and neglected practice. “ But our 
lawgiver very carefully combined the two. For he neither 
left the practice of morals silent, nor the teaching of the law 
unperformed.”® The instruction which formed the pre- 
requisite of practice began in early youth, and continued 
during the whole life of the Israelite. The care of its founda- 
tion rested with the school and family, that of its farther 
carrying on with the synagogue. 


L THE SCHOOL 
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rie EL baryon oe em a Ov eee 


16 Contra Apion. ii, 16—-17.. 
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According to the statement of Josephus, Moses had already 
prescribed “ that boys should learn the most important laws, 
because this is the best knowledge and the cause of pro- 
sperity.”"” “He commanded to instruct children in the 
elements of knowledge (reading and writing), to teach them to 
walk according to the laws, and to know the deeds of their 
forefathers. The latter, that they might imitate them; the 
former, that growing up with the laws they might not trans- 
gress them, nor have the excuse of ignorance.””* Josephus 
repeatedly commends the zeal with which the instruction of 
the young was carried on. “ We take most pains of all with 
the instruction of children, and esteem the observation of the 
laws and the piety corresponding with them the most import- 
ant affair of our whole life.””” “If any one should question 
one of us concerning the laws, he would more easily repeat 

17 Antt. iv. 8. 12: Mavbavérwoay d8 xal of wmaidss wprrovs rods vopcous 
BAdnwn xarrnsoroy nol ry evdosovies cirsov. 

18 Apion. ii. 25: Kel ypaumare xesdevesy éxcraevoe [scil. rode xecidas], 
mepi te TOUS vopeous avaoTpePecbas nal Tay wpoysvav ras wpaters twloraadeu, 
robs sy ive pesmavret, Toig D ivee ovvrpePonevos mare RapaBalvocs ponte oxpper 
dyvolas éxwos. On ypanmare =the elements of knowledge (reading an? 
writing), see Passow’s WB. s.v. 

19 Apion. i. 12: Measure 32 ravrav repl wecsdorpoDlav Pénoxcrovytes, not 


70 Qurcrres rods vowoug xal thy naTa Tovrous weepadsdoueevmy evarBesev Epyes 
dvaynaoraroy wavrdg Tov Biov meroinevos. 
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all than his own name. Since we learn them from our jirst 
consciousness, we have them, as it were, engraven on our souls; 
and a transgression is rare, but the averting of punishment 
impossible.” *° In like manner does Philo express himself: 
“ Since the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, and 
are instructed in the knowledge of them from their earliest 
youth, they bear the image of the law in their souls.”™ “They 
are taught, so to speak, from their swaddling-clothes by their 
parents, teachers, and those who bring them up, even before 
instruction in the sacred laws and the unwritten customs, to 
believe in God the one Father and Creator of the world.” ™ 
Josephus boasts of himself, that in his fourteenth year he had 
already so accurate an acquaintance with the law, that the 
high priest and chief men of Jerusalem used to come to him 
to learn particulars respecting the law.” In view of all this 
testimony it cannot be doubted, that in the circles of genuine 
Judaism boys were from their tenderest childhood made 
acquainted with the demands of the law.* That this educa- 
tion in the law wag, in the first place, the duty and task of 
parents is self-evident. But it appears, that even in the age 
of Christ, care was also taken for the instruction of youth by 
the erection of schools on the part of the community. It 
does not indeed say much, when later tradition tells us that 

20 Apion. ii. 18: “Huav ¥ évrivody ei reg tporro rods vogeous, pao cv eiaros 
Kavraes 9 Tovvoe TO havTOV. Tosryapory drdras rpatns evb0> aladnoews 
wirods expecvOcvovtes Exouwev ev tals puxais aorep tyxeyapaywévous, xeel 
TMeVvIOS Lev 6 Tepabalvov, &dUvaros 0 % THs xoAdcEMG Tapalrnots. 

21 Legat. ad Cajum, § 31, Mang. ii. 577. Osdypnora yap Advice rods vopcoug 
elves Drona Bcvovres, xl tolTo éx epaTns BAtlas TO Maebnun mesdevbivrss, 
ey Taxis Wuxais a&yaruwaroPopoves res tay Oiateraypévay eixoves. 

2 Tegat. ad Cajum, § 31, Mang. ii. 577: Agdidayuévous && abray rpdmros 
Tid owapyavay so youtay xal radeyayav xl UPnyntav, xel OAD 7 po- 
Tepov Tay lepav voav xel brs trav ypaQav ebav, iva vouilesw tov wartpa nol 
wointhy Tov xdopcov Osdv. 

28 Vita, 2. 

#4 In Christian communities also children were instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, Comp. 2 Tim. iii, 15: dad BpéQous ieped ypaumara cldag, 
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Simon ben Shetach already prescribed that children (nypwn) 
should frequent the elementary schools (nppn n°2).” For this 
Simon ben Shetach is quite a point of meeting for all 
kinds of myths. In any case however, in the period of 
the Mishna, and therefore at latest in the second century 
after Christ, the existence of elementary schools is assumed. 
There are ¢.g. legal decisions with regard to the 9 (servant of 
the congregation), who instructs children (npn) in reading 
on the Sabbath. Or it is ordained, that an idle man shall 
not keep a school for children, py pn ots Td 5.27 Or it 
is appointed, that in certain cases the testimony of an adult 
with respect to what he saw as a child (jup) in the elementary 
school (7apn mn’) is valid.% Hence the later tradition, that 
Joshua ben Gamla (=Jesus the son of Gamaliel) enacted that 
teachers of boys (mipin “tobp) should be appointed in every 
province and im every town, and that children of the age of 
six or seven should be brought to them, is by no means 
incredible.” The only Jesus the son of Gamaliel known to 
history is the high priest of that name, about 63-65 after 
Christ (see above, vol.i.p. 201). It must therefore be he who 
is intended in the above notice. As his measures presuppose a 
somewhat longer existence of boys’ schools, we may without 


25 Jer. Kethuboth viii. 11 (82¢ above). 26 Shabbath i. 3. 

27 Kiddushin iv. 18. 28 Kethuboth ii. 10. 

29 Bab. Baba bathra 218: ‘‘Rab Judah said in the name of the Rabbi: 
Truly it may be remembered to this man’s credit! Joshua ben Gamla is 
his name. If he had not lived, the law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the law by him, he who had 
none did not learn the law. .. Afterwards it was ordained, that teachers of 
boys should be appointed in Jerusalem. . . . But he who had a father was sent 
to school by him, he who had none did not gothere. Then it was ordained, 
that teachers should be appointed in every province, and that boys of the 
age of sixteen or seventeen should be sent to them. But he whose teacher 
was angry with him ran away, till Joshua ben Gamla came and enacted, 
that teachers should be appointed in every province and in every town 
Cyn yy Spay may nD 593), and children of six or seven years old 
brought to them.” 

DIV. II. VOL. II. D 
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hesitation transfer them to the age of Christ, even though not 
as a general and established institution. 

The subject of instruction, as already appears from the above 
passages of Josephus and Philo, was as good as exclusively 
the law. For only its inculcation in the youthful mind, and 
not the means of general education, was the aim of all this 
zeal for the instruction of youth. And indeed the earliest 
instruction was in the reading and inculcation of the teat of 
Scripture. Hence the elementary school was called simply 
the 7557 M3, because it had to do with the book of the 
Thorah, or as is once expressly declared, with the text of 
Scripture (the 87?) in distinction from ¥77 13, which was 
devoted to further “study.” It was therefore at bottom 
only the interest in the law, which made instruction in 
reading pretty widely diffused. For since in the case of the 
_ written Scripture (in distinction from oral tradition) great 
importance was attached to its being actually read (see below 
on the order of public worship), elementary instruction in the 
law was necessarily combined with instruction in reading. A 
knowledge of reading must therefore be everywhere assumed, 
where a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the law 
existed. Hence we find even in pre-Christian times books of the 
law in the possession of private individuals.” On the other 
hand however the difficult art of writing was less general. 

Habitual practice went hand in hand with theoretical 
instruction. For though children were not actually bownd to 
fulfil the law, they were yet accustomed to it from their youth 


80 Jer, Megilla iii. 1 (73a): ‘R. Pinchas said in the name of R. Hoshaiah 
that there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem, and each had a Beth-Sefer 
and a Beth-Talmud, the former for the Mikra (the text of Scripture), the 
latter for the Mishna (the oral tradition).” 

81 Comp. 1 Mace. i. 56 sq. In the Mishna, Jebamoth xvi. 7, a story is 
told of a Levite, who diea on a journey, in an inn, and whose property 
consisted of a stick, a travelling-bag, and a book of the law. 

82 Comp. Winer, RWB., art. “‘ Schreibkunst.,” 
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up. It was made a duty of adults eg. to enjoin children to 
keep the Sabbath.* Children were to be gradually accustomed 
to strict fasting on the day of atonement one or two years 
before the age when it was incumbent.™ Certain points 
were even binding upon children. They were not bound 
indeed eg. to the reading of the Shema and the putting on of 
Tephillin, but they were so to the usual prayer (the Shemoneh 
Esreh) and to prayer at table.* Boys had to be present at 
the tenderest age in the temple at the chief festivals.” 
Especially were boys bound to the observance of the feast of 
Tabernacles.” As soon then as the first signs of manhood 
appeared, the growing Israelite was bound to the full observ- 
ance of the law,” he then entered upon all the rights and 
duties of a full-grown Israelite, and was henceforth a 
myn 73.% Thus the widely - diffused opinion, supported 


38 Shabbath xvi. 6. 88a Joma viii. 4. 

34 Berachoth iii. 3: ‘* Women, slaves and children are released from read- 
ing the Shema and from the Tephillin, but are bound to the Tephilla (the 
Shemoneh Hsreh), to the Mesusa, and prayer at table.” 

35 Chagigai. 1: ‘Every one is bound to appear in the temple at the chief 
feasts, except the deaf, idiots, children, eunuchs, mongrels, women, uneman- 
cipated slaves, the lame, blind, sick, infirm, and generally those who cannot 
walk. What is here meant by a child (oP) ? According to the school of 


Shammai: Every one who cannot yet ride upon his father’s shoulder from 
Jerusalem to the temple mount. But the school of Hillel said: Every one 
who cannot yet go up from Jerusalem to the temple mount led by his 
father’s hand.” It may indeed be inferred from Luke ii. 42, that as a 
rule those dwelling away from Jerusalem took part in the pilgrimages 
from their twelfth year. 

36 Sukka ii. 8: ‘‘ Women, slaves and children are free from the law of the 
feast of Tabernacles. A child however, who no longer needs his mother, 
is bound by it. The daughter-in-law of Shammai the elder once brought 
forth a son at the feast of Tabernacles. He then left the roof open and 
covered it in over the bed with branches for the sake of the child.” Sukka 
iii. 15: ‘‘.A boy who is capable of shaking the lulad is bound to keep it.” 

87 Nidda vi. 11: ‘‘ A boy in whom the two hairs appear is bound to all 
the commands which are said in the law.” The like applies to girls, with tha 
difference, that women neither share in all the rights nor in all the legal 
duties of men. 

88 The expression Bar-Mizvah is found already in the Talmud (Babe 
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especially by the remarks of Lightfoot and Wetzstein on Luke 
ii, 42, that the attainment of the twelfth year formed the 
boundary between being bound and not bound to the observ- 
ance of the law, is in two respects inaccurate: first, because 
a younger boy was bound by certain precepts, and next 
because no definite age but the signs of approaching puberty 
formed this boundary. Besides, when a definite age was 
subsequently fixed, it was not that of twelve, but of thirteen 
years.” 


Il, THE SYNAGOGUE. 
THE LITERATURE. 
Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla (in his great work Mishne Thorah), gives a 


systematic statement of such tradition concerning the nature of the 
synagogue as was held valid in his time. 





mezia 962 below, see Levy’s Neuhebr. Worterb. i. 258>), but was not 
generally used as the designation of a full-grown Israelite till the Middle 
Ages, see Low, Die Lebensalter, pp. 210, 410. 

89 Thus in the appendix (a work of the post-Talmudic period) to the 
treatise Aboth, Aboth v. 21: ‘‘ At five years old (he comes) to the reading . 
of Scripture, at ten to the Mishna, at thirteen (RIWY woy }2) to the practice 
of the commands, at fifteen to the Talmud, at eighteen to marriage,” ete. 
In a special point, viz. the absolute validity of the oath, the attainment of 
the thirteenth year was also already appointed in the Mishna; see Nidda v.6: 
‘‘ When a child is twelve years and one day old, his oaths are tested; when 
he is thirteen years and a day, they are valid without further ceremony.” 
Comp. Low, Die Lebensalter, p. 143 sqq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. fiir 
Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘Mizva.” The material contributed by 
Lightfoot (Horae hebr.) and Wetzstein (Nov. Test.) on Luke ii. 42 does 
not prove, that the twelfth year formed the boundary between obligation 
and non-obligation. On the one hand, only the views of individual 
authorities, which are opposed by other authorities, are on the whole dealt 
with ; and on the other it is only said by them, that the strict practice of the 
law had to begin at twelve years of age, not that its obligation then began ; 
so especially in the passages Joma 824, Kethuboth 502. Nor can more be 
inferred from Luke ii. 42, than that at the age of twelve the strict practice 
of the law began. 
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JSormam regiminis et ministerii earum in ecclesiam christianum translatam 
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Joh. Gottl. Carpzov, Apparatus historico criticus (1748), pp. 807-326. 
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Thesaurus Antiquitatum sacrarum, vol. xxi. 
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Winer, Realwérterb. ii. 548-551, “ Synagogen.” 

Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 129-137, 183-226. 

Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 168 ff. 

Keil, Handbuch der biblischen Archdologie (2nd ed, 1875), pp. 164 ff.,. 
444 ff, 

Leyrer, art. ‘‘Synagogen,” in Herzog’s Real-Hnc., 1st ed. vol. xv. (1862), 
pp. 299-314. 

De Wette, Lehrb. der hebr.-jiid. Archdologie (4th ed. 1864), pp. 869-374. 

Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. vol. i. (1873) pp. 73-80. 

Haneberg, Die religidsen Alterthiimer der Bibel (1869), pp. 349-855, 
582-587. 

Ginsburg, art. ‘‘ Synagogue,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 

Plumptre, art. ‘‘ Synagogue,” in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Kneucker, art. ‘“‘ Synagogen,” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. pp. 448-446. 

Sieffert, Die jiidische Synagoge zur Zeit Jesu (Beweis des Gilaubens, 1876, 
pp. 8-11, 225-239). 

Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. 1883, art. 
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Strack, art. ‘‘Synagogen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xv. 96-100. 


A deeper and more professional acquaintance with the law 
could only be obtained at the feet of the scribes in the Beth- 
ha-Midrash (see above, § 25). It was in the nature of things, 
that only a small fraction would acquire this. For the bulk 
of the people it was no small advantage, if only an elementary 
knowledge should become and remain a common property. 
But even this object was only attainable through an institution, 
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by means of which the law was being brought nearer and 
nearer during his whole life to each individual of the nation. 
Such an institution was created by post-exilian Judaism in 
the custom of the reading of Scripture on the Sabbath day in 
the synagogue. For it is necessary first of all to remark, that 
the main object of these Sabbath day assemblages in the 
synagogue was not public worship in its stricter sense, 4.e. not 
devotion, but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was above all instruction in the law. Josephus rightly views 
the matter in this light: “ Not once or twice or more frequently 
did our lawgiver command us to hear the law, but to come 
together weekly, with the cessation of other work, to hear the 
law and to learn it accurately.” Nor was Philo in the wrong, 
when he called the synagogues “houses of instruction,” in 
which “the native philosophy” was studied and every kind 
of virtue taught.” In the New Testament too, the S:ddoneu 
always figures as the chief function of the synagogue.” The 
origin of these meetings on the Sabbath in buildings erected 
for the purpose, must at any rate be sought for in the post- 
exilian period. The first traces of them are the Oss “Wid of 
Ps. lxxiv. 8, probably of the Maccabaean era. But their 
commencement may well be transposed considerably farther 
back, perhaps to the time of Ezra. In the times of Christ 


40 Apion. ii. 7: Ovdx sicewak dxpowcamevovs ovde dic  worrexis, LAA 
éxcatns *Bdopados Trav darwy Epyav a&Mepevoug eal roy adxpdwaiv rod vdpeov 
exersvoe ovrrALyeobe: xal TovTOV axpiBac Exovbcyvern. 

41 Vita Mosis, iii. 27 (Mang. ii. 168): “A@ ob xal eloérs viv QirocoQodas 
ros EBdOeos “Loudetos roy weerpiov QiroacQiav, tov xpdvoy éxcivoy cevabévres 
txsornn nol bewpig trav weol Qiow. Ta yadpxuard ores zpocevxry- 
pia tl Srepdv éoriy % didaancersin Qpovyocws xual avdpias xal awQpo- 
abung xo Simesoovyys, edoeBelas re nal dosdrntos xl cupmcons aperijs, h 
narovotires nal xatopbodra: re te avbpwmese xal bei. Comp. Legat. ad 
Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568): "Hzicrero ody (scil. Augustus of the Roman 
Jews) xal mpoosuyeis txovras noel ovuscvres cig wbras, nal wcrrore Tei lepects 
§Bdoucess, Ore Snwooie thy werpiov wesdevovras PirocoPlay. 

*? Matt. iv. 23; Mark i, 21: Luke iv. 15, 31, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John vi. 59, 
xviii, 20, 
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the “teaching in the synagogue on the Sabbath day” was 
already an established and naturalized institution (Mark i. 21, 
vi. 2; Luke iv. 16, 31, vi. 6, xiii. 10; Acts xiii. 14, 27, 42, 
44, xv. 21, xvi. 13, xvii. 2, xviii. 4). According to Acts xv. 21, 
Moses “ had from generations of old (é€« yevedy dpyaiwy) in 
every city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath.” Josephus and Philo, and subsequent Judaism 
in general, trace back the whole system to Moses himself.” 
This is indeed of interest only as showing that later Judaism 
regarded it as an essential element of its religious institutions. 
The utter absence of testimony forbids our thinking of a pre- 
exilian origin. 

The whole system presupposes above all things the exist- 
ence of a religious community. And here the question arises, 
whether in the time of Christ the civil and religious com- 
munity was so separated in the towns and provinces of 
Palestine, that the latter possessed an independent organiza- 
tion. To gain clearness on the subject, we must first consider 
that the political constitution differed in the different towns 
of Palestine. We have seen (vol. i. p. 148) that a threefold 
variety was in this respect possible, and actually existed. The 


48 Comp. besides the two already cited passages (Joseph. contra Apion. 
ii. 17; Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 27), especially Philo, fragm. apud Euseb. 
Praep. evang. viii. 7, in Vitringa, p. 283 sqq. The statement of Winer 
(RWB. ii. 548, referring to his Diss. de Jonathanis in Pentat. paraphrasi 
chald. i. 80), that the Targums transfer the institution to the patriarchal 
period, is not quite correct. It is certainly said in Onkelos, Gen. xxv. 27, 
that Jacob served in a house of instruction (xrabis m3), and in Targ. 
Jerus. 1, Gen. xxxiii. 17, that Jacob built a house of teaching (Kw °3). 
But in neither case is a synagogue proper intended. In Targ. Jerus. 1, Ex. 
xviii. 20, it is said, that the father-in-law of Moses exhorted him to teach 
the people the prayer, which they were to use in their synagogue (n'22 
nninw75). But here the age of the patriarchs in the stricter sense is out 
of question. So too do the other passages quoted by Winer equally 
refer to a later period. It would nevertheless be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the Targums to trauspose the synagogues also to the times of 
the patriarchs, 
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Jews might be excluded from civic rights, or Jews and non- 
Jews might have equal civil rights, or Jews only might be 
in possession of them. The first two cases were possible 
in towns with a chiefly Greek or strongly mixed popu- 
lation. In both cases the Jews would, in respect of their 
religious wants, be thrown back upon self-organization as a 
religious community. For whether they co-operated or not in 
the direction of civil affairs, the necessity of independent 
organization for religious matters was the same. Jn both 
these cases therefore the question started must be answered 
in the affirmative, and consequently the position of the 
synagogal community would be the same in these towns as in 
those of the Dispersion. Quite different however was the state 
of affairs in towns of an entirely or an almost exclusively Jewish 
population. Here the local authorities certainly consisted of 
Jews, and the few non-Jewish inhabitants were excluded 
from the college of elders or town senate. Of this there is 
no doubt with respect to Jerusalem. Since then the local 
authorities had often to deal also with religious affairs (for 
the Jewish law knows of no severance of these from civil 
affairs), it is a priori very probable, that the matters of the 
synagogue were under their jurisdiction. Or would a separate 
council of elders be appointed for this special purpose? In 
small places at all events this would have been very un- 
natural. But even in the larger towns, where there were 
several synagogues, there was no occasion for it. It was 
enough if the necessary officials for each synagogue (a ruler of 
the synagogue, an almoner and a minister), who had to care 
for its special concerns, were appointed by the local authori- 
ties. At least there was no urgent reason for the formation 
of a college of elders for each separate synagogue, though with 
the scantiness of our material we have to concede the possi- 
bility of this being done. Nay, in one case it is even 
probable; for the Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem, the Liber- 
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tines, Cyrenians, Cilicians and Asiatics evidently formed 
separate communities (Acts vi. 9).“ But these were special 
circumstances, the difference of nationality making a special 
organization necessary. A separation of the political and 
religious community would have been quite unnatural for the 
simple circumstances especially of the smaller places of 
Palestine. It would disagree with the character of post- 
exilian Judaism, which indeed knows of the political, only in 
the form of the religious community. But there are not 
wanting also positive proofs, that the civil community as such 
also directed the affairs of the synagogue. In the Mishna 
eg. it is presupposed as quite self-evident, that the synagogue, 
the sacred ark, and the sacred books were. quite as much the 
property of the town, and therefore of the civic community, as 
eg. the roads and the bathing establishment.“ The inhabit- 
ants of the town (“yt °33) had therefore the right of disposing 
of the former as of the latter.“ When Eleasar ben Asariah 
says, that the Musaph-prayer may only be used in a town 
congregation (VY 732), we may inier that the town congre- 
gation included the civic community as such in the synagogue 


44 The AcGeprivee can only be Roman “‘freed men” and their descen- 
dants, therefore descendants of those Jews, whom Pompey despatched 
as prisoners to Rome, and who were there soon liberated by their 
masters (Philo, Leg. ad Cajum, § 23. M. ii. 568). Many of these may 
have subsequently returned to Jerusalem and have here formed a separate 
congregation. So too the numerous Hellenistic Jews from Cyrene, Alexan- 
dria, Cilicia and Asia dwelling in Jerusalem formed separate congregations. 
For the old matter of dispute as to how the passage from the Acts is to be 
construed, whether so as to make it mention one or two or five synagogues, 
must certainly be decided in the latter sense (so already, Vitringa, 

. 253). 
Z ae pee vy. 5: “Things which belong to a town are e.g. the roads, 
the bathing institution, the synagogue, the sacred chest or ark, the sacred 
books.” 

46 Megilla iii. 1: ‘If the inhabitants of a town have sold the open place 
of the town, they may with the produce buy a synagogue ; if a synagogue, 
then a sacred ark; if a sacred ark, then veils for the Holy Scriptures; if 
these, then the Holy Scriptures; if these, then a book of the law.” 
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worship.” We may consequently assume it as probable that 
the congregation of the synagogue had only in towns with a 
mixed population an independent existence beside the political 
community. In purely Jewish localities, the elders of the place 
will have been also the elders of the synagogue. So far as the 
community is viewed as religious, it is called NDI (properly 
assembly, Greek cuvaywyy, Aramaean xnw73), its members 
therefore 233 ‘23, 


47 Berachoth iv. 7: ‘‘R. Eleasar ben Asariah says: The Musaph-prayer 
(that added to the usual prayer on Sabbaths and holy days) is only used in 
a town congregation. The learned say: In a town congregation and out- 
side one. R, Judah says in the name of the latter: Wherever there is a 
town congregation, an individual is free from the Musaph-prayer.” The 
unusual word 4y 79n is, it is true, variously explained. Since however it 
means in any case an associated community (not as Maimonides explains it, 
an individual scholar), and since the religious community is elsewhere 
called, not "9n, but nDI5, 13M must mean just a civil associated com- 
munity, which also very well suits the passage cited from Megilla 27>, by 
Levy, Weuhebr. Worterbd. s.v. 

48 Bechoroth v. 5; Sabim iii. 2. p35 must be written, not with Segol, 


but with Tsere in the penultimate. Comp. the Aramaic “nw, and Cod. 
de Rossi 138, where indeed Np)5 is not quite constantly but still in most 


passages correctly pointed. The Greek cvvaywyy is used in the sense of 
‘* congregation,” e.g. Acts vi. 9, ix. 2. Corp. Inser. G'raec. vol. ii. p. 1004 
sq. Add. n. 2114>, 2114>b (Inscriptions of the Pantikapaion in the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus): ouverirporewons ris avveyayis trav “lovdalov. 
Frequently in Roman-Judaic epitaphs. Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9902 sqq. 
That it was in later Judaism the usual expression for ‘‘ congregation ” is 
evident, especially from the language of the Fathers, who only distinguish 
between svvayayy and éxxayole to make the former signify the Jewish, the 
latter the Christian congregation. Nay the Ebionites retained the expres- 
sion cuvayayy for the Christian congregation also (Epiphan. haer. xxx. 18: 
suvayayiy d€ ovTos xaAover Thy gevray exxaAnolav xal ody! exxarnolay). 
And even in patristic literature cuveyoyy is sometimes used for the 
Christian congregation (see Harnack, Zettschr. fiir Wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1876, p. 104 sqq., and his note on Hermas Mandat. xi. 9, in Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s edition of the Patr. Apostol.). In Christian Palestinian Aramaic, 
Nnv75, which answers to the Greek svyaywyy, seems to have been the 
usual word for “church”? (see Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iv. 217. Zahn, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 335). Still in the Christian sphere ixxanc/e has 
certainly from the first, even from the time of St. Paul, maintained the 
supremacy. This contrast between the Jewish and Christian usage of 
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The authority of the elders of the community in religious 
matters must be conceived of as analogous to that which they 
possessed in civil affairs. As then the civil administration 
and jurisdiction were entirely in their hands, so presumably 
was the direction of religious matters exclusively their affair. 
There is at least no trace of any direct deliberation and 
determination of the whole congregation in individual cases of 


language is at first sight strange, since no actual distinction is made in the 
Old Testament between cuvayayy and txxanole. The LXX. put covayuya 
for my, and asa rule éxxanole for DAD 5 as the Targums do xnwyy5 for 
my, and generally xbmp for Sp. The former is chiefly used in the books 
of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua, the latter in Deuteronomy, 1 and 
2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah (for particulars see the Concordances), 
both very frequently without real difference to designate the ‘‘ congrega- 
tion” of Israel. Later Judaism however seems already to have made a 
distinction in the use of the two terms, and such an one that cuvayayy 
designated the congregation more on the side of its empirical reality, éxxarnole 
more on that of its ideal signification; cvveayayy being the associated 
congregation as constituted in some one place; éxxanolea, on the other hand, 
the assembly of those called by God to salvation, especially like bap, the ideal 
ehurch of Israel (on dnp, comp. in the Mishna, Jebamoth viii. 2; Kiddushin 


iv. 3; Horajoth i. 4-5; Jadajimiv. 4). When then Augustine says suvayayy4 
= congregatio, which is used also of animals, éxxanole = convocatio, which 
is on the contrary used rather of men (see Enarrat. in Ps. lxxxi. 1), this 
much at least is true, that the latter is in fact the worthier term. Suveyayy 
only expresses the empiric matter of fact, é¢x<xano/e contains as well a dog- 
matic judgment of value. From this distinction between the terms which, 
as it seems, soon became a prevailing one even in Judaism, itis easily under- 
stood, that Christian usage took possession almost exclusively of the latter 
expression. Lastly, we have here to note in passing the expression "32¥ 
so frequently used in the Mishna. It denotes generally the Church, not as 
a community, but only as an aggregate in contrast to the individual, thus 
e.g. in the yet to be discussed expression 7}A¥ mvj, Berachoth v. 5; Rosh 
hashana iv. 9. In sacrificial language the public sacrifices, which were 
offered in the name of all Israel, are "yA NI3p, Shekalim iv. 1, 6 ; Sukka 
v. 7; Sebachim xiv. 16; Menachoth ii. 2, viii. 1, ix. 6, 7,9; Temura ii. 1 ; 
Kerithoth i.6; Paraii.1. Comp. also Way nNON, Joma vi. 1; Sebachim 
vy. 3 and elsewhere ; yay ‘pbw ‘nat, Pesachim vii. 4; Sebachim v. 5 and 
elsewhere. A public fast is called a fast, which was ordered, 7\ayn 2}, 
Taanith i. 5, 6, ii. 9, 10. “yay then is everywhere not the “ community,’ 


but the “aggregate,” 
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discipline and government, of the kind which we meet with 
in the Christian Church at Corinth. In the Jewish com- 
munity, on the contrary, these were administered by means of 
appointed officials, ze. the elders of the congregation. In 
particular were the latter very probably competent to exercise 
that most important act of religious discipline, the infliction 
of excommunication or exclusion from the congregation. The 
strict administration of this means of discipline was for post- 
exilian Judaism nothing less than a vital question. In its 
continual contact with its heathen neighbours, the Jewish 
Church could only keep itself intact by the most careful 
separation from itself of all foreign elements. As then the 
firmer organization of the post-exilian Church had begun by 
the proclamation, that every one who would not submit to the 
new order should be excluded from the congregation (Ezra 
x. 8), so had care to be continually exercised for the exclusion 
of opposing elements in the way of Church discipline. That 
this regulation actually existed in the time of Christ is proved 
by repeated allusions in the New Testament (Luke vi. 22; 
John ix, 22, xii, 42, xvi. 2). The only question is, whether 
there were various kinds of exclusion. Many scholars have, 
after the example of Elias Levita (tf 1549) in his “ 7ishbi,” 
distinguished three different kinds: (1) "2, (2) 077, (3) Nmow, 
Of these however the latter forthwith falls away, ‘12 and 
xmay being, as Buxtorf already showed, used in the Talmud 
synonymously.” - Only the distinction between two kinds has 
been handed down: the 7) or temporary exclusion, and the 
Dvn or permanent ban.” It is however difficult to say how 
old this distinction is, All that is directly testified to in the 
New Testament is the agopifew (Luke vi. 22) or amoouvdyw- 
yov moveiy or yiveoOas (John ix. 22, xii, 42, xvi. 2), therefore 

49 Lex, Chald. col. 2462-2470 (s.v. snow). Comp. also Levy, Chald 


Worterb. s.v. DIN. 
5° So Maimonides in Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 739, 
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only the custom of expulsion as such. When in the well- 
known passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians the 
expression wapadotvat t® Yatava (ver. 5) also occurs beside 
aipew é« péoou (ver. 2), it is just a question, whether by the 
former we are to understand a stricter form of excommuni- 
cation. In the Mishna too expulsion is only mentioned as 
such and the possibility of readmission assumed.” On the 
other side, the Old Testament is already acquainted with the 
term Dh, ae. the permanent excommunication or curse; and 
that it was current (in the sense of the curse) at least as a 
dogmatic notion to later Judaism also, is proved by the 
expressions dvd@eua and avabeuarifew so repeatedly occurring 
in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; 
Gal. i. 8,9; Mark xiv. 71; Acts xxiii. 12, xiv. 21). The 
actual practice of anathematizing in the synagogues is proved 
from the 2nd century after Christ and onwards by the state- 
ment of Justin and other Fathers, that the Jews in their daily 
prayer always pronounced curses upon the Christians.’ It 
is true that the infliction of the avd@ewa upon certain 
individuals is not here spoken of, and ‘it is also questionable, 
whether the curses were pronounced directly upon Christians. 
But at any rate the actual custom of anathematizing in public 
worship at that period is proved. It is therefore at least 
possible, that so early as the time of Christ, two kinds of 
exclusion from the congregation took place, either without or 
with the infliction of the avd@cuwa. Nothing more definite 
can be asserted in the absence of direct evidence.” It is 


51 Taanith iii. 8; Moed katan iii. 1-2 ; Edujoth v. 6; Middoth ii. 2. 

5la Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 16. Epiphan. haer. xxix. 9. Further 
particulars in the appendix on the Shemoneh Esreh. 

52 Compare on the excommunication in general, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., 
col. 827-829 (s.v. nim), col. 1803-1307 (s.v. 49), col. 2462-2470 (s.v. 
xnpow). Selden, De synedriis, lib. i. cap. viii. Vitringa, De synagoga, 
pp. 729-768. Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 554-562. Bindrim, 
De gradibus excommunicationis apud Hebraeos, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. 
xxvi, Gottl. Isr. Musculus, De excommunicatione Hebraeorum et ejusdem in 
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highly probable that only the elders of the congregation were 
authorized to inflict this extreme penalty. For as in post- 
exilian Judaism the bulk of the people as such nowhere—so 
far as we know—exercised jurisdiction, we must not assume 
it with respect to excommunication. In fact we see, ¢g. from 
John ix. 22, that it was inflicted by the “Iovdaioss, 2.¢. in the 
language of this Gospel, by the authorities of the nation. And 
this is indirectly confirmed by the circumstance, that in the 
era of the Mishna, when the political organization of the 
nation was dissolved, and the professional scribes more and 
more acquired the powers of the former local authorities, it 
was just the “learned” (823M) who inflicted and abolished 
excommunication. In the Talmudic and post-Talmudic periods 
also, this was in the hands of competent church authorities.” 
Besides the elders who had the general direction of the 
affairs of the congregation, special officers were appointed for 
special purposes. But the peculiarity here is, that just for 
the acts proper to public worship—the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, preaching and prayer——no special officials were 
appointed. These acts were, on the contrary, in the time of 
Christ still freely performed in turn by members of the 
congregation, on which account eg. Christ was able, whenever 


Novo Testamento vestigiis, Lips. 1703. Danz, Ritus excommunicationis (in 
Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, pp. 615-648). For other and 
older discussions, see Meusel, Bibliotheca historica, i. 2. 198 sq. Winer, 
RWB., art. ‘‘ Bann.” Merx in Schenkel’s Bibellex. sv. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, Div. i. sv. Wiesner, Der Bann in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Leipzig 1864. 

58 See especially Moed katan iii. 1-2. 

54 In Justinian’s Novell. 146, in which the reading of the Greek text of 
the Scriptures is allowed in Jewish synagogues, and the Jewish authorities 
directed not to obstruct this by the infliction of excommunication, in respect 
of the latter it is said: Ovd2 adesvav EZovorw of wap adrois dpxiDevexiros 3 
apeaBirepos Tuxev H VideoxaAos mpooayopevouevor wepivoloess tioly H eevee bepece~ 
Ticgeoic TovTo xwavev. Maimonides assumes it as self-evident, that excom- 
munication is inflicted by the ma. See on the subject in general, 
Vitringa, pp. 744-751, 
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He came into a synagogue, to immediately address the congre- 
gation (see further particulars below on the order of public 
worship). But though no official readers, preachers and 
liturgists were appointed, it was above all necessary that: 
(1) An official should be nominated, who should have the care 
of external order in public worship and the supervision of 
the concerns of the synagogue in general. This was the Ruier 
of the synagogue.” Such apyrovydywyou are met with in the 
entire sphere of Judaism, not only in Palestine, but also in 
Egypt,” Asia Minor, Greece,” Italy,” and the Roman Empire 
in general." The office and title were also transferred from 
the Jews to the Judaeo-Christian churches of Palestine,” 


£5 Comp. on the Archisynagogi my article: Die Gemeindeverfassung der 
Juden in Rom in der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig 1879), pp. 25-28. The older litera- 
ture is unproductive as jumbling together so much that is heterogeneous. 
We bring forward Vitringa, Archisynagogus observationibus novis illustratus, 
Franeq. 1685. Idem, De synagoga vetere, pp. 580-592, 695-711. Rhenferd, 
Investigatio praefectorum et ministrorum synagogae, c. i. (Opp. phil. p. 480 
tqq.; also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). 

56 Mark v. 22, 35, 36, 38; Luke viii. 49, xiii. 14. Evang. Nicodemi in 
Thilo, Codex apocr. Nov. Test. pp. 514 sq., 640, 645 (= Acta Pilati in 
Tischendorf, Evang. apocr. 1876, pp. 221, 270, 275, 284). 

57 Hadrian’s letter to Servianus in Vopiscus, Vita Saturnin. ¢. viii. (Scripe 
tores Historiae Augustae, ed. Peter, 1865, ii. 209). 

58 Acts xiii. 15 (the Pisidian Antioch). Epiphan. haer. xxx. 11 (Cilicia). 
The Inscription of Smyrna, Revue des études juives, vol. vii. No. 14, 1883, 
p. 161 sq. 

59 Acts xviii. 8, 17 (Corinth). Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9894 (Aegina). 

80 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9906 (Rome). Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebret scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini, p. 67 (Rome). Mommsen. 
Inscr. Regni Neap. n. 8657 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905 (Capua). 
Ascoli, Iscrizioni inedite 0 mal note greche latine ebraiche di antichi sepolert 
giudaici, 1880, p. 49, n. 1, pp. 52, 57 (Venusia in Lower Italy). Thesame 
three inscriptions in Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. (1883), n. 6201, 6205, 6232. 
The last two also in Lenormant, La Catacombe juive de Venosa in Revue des 
études juives, vol. vi. No. 12 (1883), pp 203-204. The three first named 
inscriptions from Rome and Capua are given also in the appendix to my 
work, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, Nos. 5, 19, 42. 

81 Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haenel), xvi. 8. 4, 13, 14. Comp. also 
Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. c. 187. 

62 Epiphan haer.xxx.18: axpisBurépous yalp ovros ixouss noel apysovvaryaryous, 
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nay it is also found occasionally in Christian churches 
beyond Palestine." The Hebrew title ndj30 wxeh™ is un- 
doubtedly synonymous with it. That this office differed 
from that of an elder of the congregation is proved by the 
joint occurrence of the titles mpecBvrepor and apyiovva- 
yoyo." But it is most instructive, that according to the 
evidence of the inscriptions one and the same person could 
fill the offices of both dpyev and dpysovvaywyos.” The 
dpxovres were in the Dispersion the “ chiefs” of the congrega- 
tion, in whose hands lay the direction in general. The office 
therefore of the Archisynagogos was at all events distinct from 
theirs. Nor can he have been the chief of the archontes, whe 
was called yepovovdpyns (see below, § 31, on the Dispersion). 


62a We have at least one example in North Africa. In the ruins of an 
ancient Basilica at Hamm4am-el-Enf, in the neighbourhood of Tunis, is 
found an inscription, upon which, among other things, it is said: Asterius 
filius Rustici acrosinagogi, Margarita Riddei partem portici tesselavit. The 
monogram added, and certainly belonging to the original state of the 
inscription, proves the inscription to be Christian. Jewish influence is 
however seen in the addition of the seven-branched candlestick along with 
the Christian monogram. See Ephemeris epigraphica, vol. v. 1884, p. 537, 
n. 1222 (communicated by Johannes Schmidt after the Bulletin Gigraphique 
dela Gaule, iii. 1883, p. 107). 

68 Sota vii. 7-8. At the blessing of the high priest on the day of atone- 
ment the procedure is as follows: ‘‘ The minister of the synagogue (chassan 
ha-keneseth) takes a roll of the law and gives it to the archisynagogus (rosh 
ha-keneseth), he hands it to the president of the priests, and he to the high 
priest, who receives it standing and reads standing.... (8) At the 
reading of passages by the king on the first day of the feast of Tabernacles, 
the procedure is as follows: A wooden tribune (64ue) is erected for the 
king in the fore-court, and he takes his seat upon it. . . . The minister of 
the synagogue takes a roll of the law and hands it to the archisynagogus 
(rosh ha-keneseth), he hands it to the president of the priests, he to the 
high priest, he to the king, and the king receives it standing and reads 
sitting,” etc. The first half of this passage is also in Joma vii. 1. 

6¢ Hpiphan. haer. xxx. 11.18. Codex Theodosianus, xvi. p. 18. Acta Pilati 
in Tischendorf, p. 221. 

* Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 67, Stafulo arconti et archisynagogo. Mommsen, 
Inser. Regni Neap. n. 8657. Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x.n. 3905 ; Alfius Juda, 
arcon arcosynagogus. Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9906: *Tovascves 
lepeds dpxov.. . vids lovacavod dpysovvayayov. 
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He had therefore nothing to do with the direction of the 
community in general. His office was, on the contrary, that of 
specially caring for public worship. He was called “archi- 
synagogus,” not as head of the community, but as conductor 
of their assembly for public worship. As a rule he was 
indeed taken out of the number of the elders of the congrega- 
tion. Among his functions is specially mentioned eg. that 
of appointing who should read the Scriptures and the 
prayer,” and summoning fit persons to preach.” He had to 
take care that nothing unfitting should take place in. the 
synagogue (Luke xiii. 14), and had also the charge of the 
synagogue building. There was generally but one archisyna- 
gogus for each synagogue. Sometimes however more than 
one are mentioned for one synagogue; so especially Acts 
xiii, 15 (dmréoteirav of apyiovvdywyor pds avTovs), while 
the more indefinite expression els tay dpyiouvaywyov (Mark 
v. 22) may also be explained as: one of the class of the 
presidents of the synagogues (see Weiss on the passage). In 
later times the title apyicvvdywyos seems to have been 
bestowed as a mere title upon even minors and women. It 
is remarkable that archisynagogi occur in heathen worship also. 
It may however be here left undecided, whether the use of 
the expression originated in the Jewish or heathen sphere.” 

66 See Rashi, Bartenora and Sheringam on Joma vii. 1 (in Surenhusius’ 
Mishna, ii. 244, 246). Rashi, Bartenora and Sheringam on Sota vii. 7 (in 
Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 266, 267). 

67 In Acts xiii. 15, Paul and Barnabas are summoned by the archisyna- 
gogi, in Antioch in Pisidia, to speak, if they have a adyos rapaxrrzems. 

68 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9894. The archisynagogus in Aegina directs 
the building of a synagogue (ty bswerion thy cvvay[ayyy] olxodounon). 

88a Corp. Inser. Lat. vol, ix. n. 6201 (= Ascoli, Iscrizioni, p. 49, note 1): 
Kaarrsorov virsov apxoocwayaryov erav y wnvav y. revue des études juives, 
vol. vii. No. 14, p. 161 sq.: PovQewa Lovdase apxsavveryaryos. 

69 Kuseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 10. 4, mentions an epysouveyaryog rav ame Alyde- 
rov waeyov. Upon an inscription in Olynth (Corp. Inser. Graec. vol. ii. 
p. 994, Addend. n. 2007> ) occurs an Alasavds Nelxov 6 dpxsavvayayos 
G00 Hpwos xl rd norrAgHysov BeiBig Avraviy aveornosy tov Bwycv. Upon an 
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Besides the ruler of the synagogue, we meet with as 
officers of the congregation (2) the receivers of alms ‘S33 
mpi. They had certainly nothing to do with public 
worship as such, and are therefore, where the civil and the 
religious communities were not separated, to be regarded 
rather as civil officials. They must however be named here, 
because it was in the synagogues that the collection of alms 
took place.” According to the Mishna the collection was to 
be made by at least two, the distribution by three persons.” 
Not only was money collected (in the box, 753P), but also 
natural products (in the dish, 2A). Lastly we have to 
name the minister, Hebr. ndI37 #0; Greek dmnpérns.™ 


inscription in Chios (Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1031, Addend. 2221¢) 
five [dpysov]vayaryos of dpevres. A jumble of religions being the order of 
the day in Egypt, and the two Greek inscriptions very recent, a borrowing 
from Judaism is very possible in all three cases. When lastly Alexander 
Severus was derisively called a Syrus archisynagogus (Lamprid. Vita Alex. 
Sev. c. 28, in Script. Hist. Aug. ed. Peter, i. 247), it is uncertain, whether 
we have to think of a heathen or Jewish archisynagogus. 

70 Demai iii. 1; Kiddushin iv. 5. In the latter passage it is said, that 
the posterity of the MApt¥ °N3) are without special investigation accounted 
Israelites of pure blood, with whom members of the priestly class may 
intermarry. It is thus seen that they were really officials. 

71 Matt. vi. 2, and Lightfoot (Horae Hebr.) thereon and Wetzstein (Nov. 
Test.) ; also Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 211 sq. 

72 Peah viii. 7. 

18 Peah viii. 7; Pesachim x. 1. For more exact information concerning 
the functions of the almoners in Talmudic and post-Talmudic Judaism, see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 375 (s.v. 9933), 2095 (s.v. BYP), 2604 (s.v. npn). 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad Matt. vi. 2. Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 544. 
Rhenford, De decem otiosis, Diss. i. c. 78-88. Werner, De jfisco et parop- 
side pauperum, Jenae 1725 (cited by Winer, RWB. i. 46). 

7 Sota vii. 7-8 ; Joma vii. 1; Makkoth iii. 12; Shabbath i. 8 (in the 
latter passage only j1n). Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 198, 28. 199. 8, 
216. 7. Aramaic yy7n, Sota ix. 15. Comp. Epiphan. haer. xxx. 11: 
"ACaviray trav weep abroic dsandvav Eppenvevowevav  vanperav. The title 
is also found in mediaeval Hebrew epitaphs, eg. in Paris (Longpérier, 
Journal des Savants, 1874, p. 668, n. 42). 0°31m also occur in the temple, 
Sukka iv. 4; Tamid v. 8. 

7 Luke iv. 20. Such a minister of the synagogue is certainly also meant 
in the Roman-Judaic epitaph: @aaGsos Lovrsevoc sanperns. DrccBee 
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His office was to bring forth the Holy Scriptures at public 
worship and to put them by again.” He was in every 
respect the servant of the congregation, having eg. to execute 
upon those condemned to it the punishment of scourging,” 
and also to instruct children in reading.” The Wa¥ M?¥, 
who had to pronounce the prayer at public worship in the 
name of the congregation, is also generally regarded as one of 
its officers.” In truth however the prayer was not said by 
a permanent officer, but by any member of the congregation 
(see below on Public Worship). Hence whoever said the 
prayer in the name of the congregation was always called 
way mov, “plenipotentiary of the congregation.” And the 
“ten unemployed men” (ppb Mwy, decem otiosi), whose 
business it was, especially in the post-Talmudic period, to be 
always present for a fee in the synagogue at public worship, 
for the purpose of making up the number of ten members 
required for a religious assembly, are still less than the 
Sheliach-Zibbur to be regarded as officials,” Besides, the 


Tovasceyvy Ouyernp werpi. Ev elpnyn % xorpenots cov (Garrucci, Dissertazioni 

archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. 1865,'p. 166, n. 22; also in my 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, Appendix, No. 30). 

78 Sota vii. 7-8; Joma vii. 1; Luke iv. 20. The commentaries on Sota 
and Joma (Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 266 sq., ii. 246). 

77 Makkoth iii. 12. 78 Shabbath i. 3. 

79 Berachoth v. 5; Rosh hashana iv. 9. 

80 Buxtorf, Lex Chald. col. 292 (s.v. by): Apud Rabbinos de decem 
pido. crebra fit mentio. Sunt autem decem viri otiosi, Synagogae 
Judaicae quasi Stipendiarii, qui stipendium accipiunt, ut in precibus et 
aliis conventibus sacris, in Synagoga semper frequentes adsint et ab initio 
ad finem cum sacerdote aut sacrorum praefecto perdurent, ne synagoga 
unquam in sacris sit vacua aut sacerdos solus. This precise explanation of 
Buxtorf is confirmed by Rabbinical authorities, e.g. Rashi on Baba kamma 
82a (in Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 532), Bartenora on Megilla i. 3 (Suren- 
husius’ Mishna, ii. 388 sq.). In the Talmud the podva Mwy are not often 
mentioned, Jer. Megilla i. 6 (70p below), Bab Megilla 5a, Baba kamma 
82a, Sanhedrin 17 (in Vitringa, De decemviris otios, c. 2; De synag. p. 
581); as it is in none of these passages exactly stated what was the case 
with these men, Lightfoot was able to set up the mistaken hypothesis 
(Horae Hebr. ad Matt. iv. 23), that the decem otiosi were officials of the 
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arrangement was still quite unknown in the time of the 
Mishna. The expression itself occurs indeed in the Mishna,” 
but it can originally have designated none else than such 
persons as were not prevented by business from visiting 
the synagogue even on week days. For on the Sabbath 
every Israelite was unemployed, and therefore otioswm esse 
would be no specific mark of individuals. That such is 
the meaning also in this passage of the Mishna is quite clear 
from the context. Hence the usual Sabbath day worship is 
not even thought of in it; and still less is it said, that in 
every congregation ten unemployed men must be present. On 
the contrary, it is only stated, as a mark of a large town, that 
even on week days there was always without difficulty a 
sufficient number of synagogue frequenters present. It was not 
till considerably later, that the above-named arrangement was 
made, and an altered meaning thus given to the term. 

The building, in which the congregation assembled 
for public worship, was called no20 m2,” Aramaic 
NAWN2 "3 or merely NAWMID, Greek suvaywyn ™ or mpoo- 


synagogue, thus making the whole number of synagogue officials to 
consist of these ten men. This mistake called forth a learned controversy, 
in which Rhenford unsparingly, and Vitringa more gently, attacked Light- 
foot’s opinion. See especially, Rhenford, De decem otiosis synagogae, 
Franequerae 1686. Vitringa, Dedecemviris otiosis, Franequerae 1687 
(both also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi.). Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 
530-549. A short statement of the whole controversy will be found in 
Carpzov’s Apparatus historico-crit. pp. 310-312. 

81 Megilla i. 38: ‘‘What is a large town? One in which are ten 
unemployed men, If there are fewer, it is a village.” 

82 In the Mishna in the following places: Berachoth vii. 8; *Terumoth 
xi. 10; Bikkurim i, 4; Erubim x. 10; “Pesachim iv. 4; Sukka iii. 18; 
Rosh hashana iii. 7; Megilla iii. 1-3 ; Nedarim v. 5, ix. 2; Shebuoth iv. 10 ; 
*Aboth iii. 10; Negaim xiii. 12. In the passages marked * the plural 
form f\"D35 83D occurs. 

88 See Levy, Chald. WB. s.v. Idem, Neuhebr. WB. s.v. 

84 Frequently in the New Testament. In Josephus only three times, 
Antt. xix. 6. 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 4-5, vii. 3. 8. In Philo, Quod omnis 
probis liber, § 12, ed. Mang. ii. 458 (on the Essenes): cig ispods &Qixvovpeever 
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evy7.”” The designations cuvaydytov,* mpocevetipiv™ and 
caBPareiov™ appear in single instances, Synagogues were built 
by preference outside the towns and near rivers, or on the sea- 
shore for the sake of giving every one a convenient opportunity 
for performing such Levitical purification as might be necessary 


romrous, of xaAovYT a: Gv¥Yeywyai. Frequently also in the later literature, 
e.g. Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8, passim. Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 
9894 (Aegina). The use of the term cvyvayayy to designate a Christian 
place of worship can as yet be only twice pointed out, one strange to say 
among the anti-Judaistic Marcionites in an inscription of A.D. 319 at Deir- 
Ali, about three miles south of Damascus: sovayayy Mapriaviorav xa(ns) 
AcBaBoyv (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscriptions grecques et latines, vol. iii. n. 
2558. Comp. also Harnack, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaft. Theol. 1876, p. 103). 
The other example is the inscription of Hammam el-Enf (already men- 
tioned, note 62), which begins: Sancta synagoga Naron pro salutem suam 
ancilla tua Julia Gnar de suo proprio tesselavit (read: Sanctam synagogam 
Naron[itanam] pro salute sua ancilla tua Julia Nar[onitana] de suo proprio 
tesselavit). 

85 Philo, In Flaccum, § 6,7, 14 (Mang. ii. 523, 524, 535). Legat. ad Cay. 
§ 20, 23, 43, 46 (Mang. ii. 565, 568, 596, 600). Acts xvi. 13: #20 ris 
wVAns wape woremov ov evopeiComer wpocevyyy elves. Joseph. Vita, c. 54: 
cvveyovrar meavres sig THY TpocevyNY, LeeyioToY olunua ToAdY OxAoY Ext- 
SeZecbe Suvemevov. Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1004 8q. Addend. n. 
2114», 2114>> (Inscriptions of Pantikapaion on the Cimmerian Bosphorus). 
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 296: Ede, ubi consistas, in’ qua te quaero proseucha? 
Gruter, Corp. Inscr. p. 651, n. 11: Dis M. P. Corfidio Signino pomario de 
aggere a proseucha, etc. (Corfidius of Signia, fruit seller at the wall near 
the proseuche.) Comp. 3 Mace. vii. 20: réwov wxpooevxys. The word 
occurs also in heathen worship as the designation of a place of prayer. See 
Corp. Inser. Graec. nu. 2079 (Inscription of Olbia on the Pontus Euxinus). 
Epiphan. haer. Ixxx. 1, on the heathen Massalians (see the words farther 
on). Alsoin Gruter, Jnscr., it is surely rather a heathen proseuche that is 
meant. 

86 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 (Mang. ii. 591). Idem, De somniis, ii. 18 
(Mang. i. 675). Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9908: xarnp cyvayaytar. 

87 Philo, Vita Mosis, iii. 27 (Mang. ii. 168). 

88 Joseph. Antt. xvi. 6. 2 (in an edict of Augustus). The learned Hug 
thought that a ‘“‘Sabbath house” was also mentioned upon a Greck 
inscription at Thyatira (Hinl. in das N. T. 4th ed. ii. § 89, p. 290). See 
Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 3509: Be Biog Zaormos xaracxevacas copdv edero eal 
réxov xadapov, dvros «po THs worEMs Tpds TH ZamBadbelp tv 7H Xardalov 
wepiporw x.7.r. This Zepeebciov however is a sanctuary of the Chaldean 
or Persian sibyl, whose name was according to Suidas properly 2~u64dn. 
See Stephanus, Thes. s.v. TapGnen. 
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before attending public worship.** The size and architecture 
were of course very various.” In northern Galilee ruins of 
ancient synagogues are preserved to the present time, the 
oldest of which are of the second, nay possibly of the first 
century after Christ. They may perhaps give an idea of the 
style of building employed for synagogues in the time of 
Christ.** The large synagogue at Alexandria is said to have 


882 See especially Acts xvi. 13. Deutsch, Sacra Judaeorum ad littora 
frequenter exstructa, Lips. 1718. Comp. also note 92, below. There is not 
indeed a trace of this in Rabbinical literature, but on the contrary the 
injunction is to build the synagogues upon the highest point in the town 
(Tosefta, Megilla iv. p. 277, lin. 16 sq.,ed. Zuckermandel). For this reason 
the fact asserted by us has been quite disputed by Léw (Monatsschr. fir 
Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, pp. 167-170). But this theoretie 
injunction is no proof that the custom existed (comp. note 117, below). 
Low even points out, that synagogues were frequently built outside the 
towns (pp. 109 sqq., 161 sqq.). That in doing this the neighbourhood of 
water should be sought, where it was to be had, is at least very probable. 
Comp. Aristeas (ed. Mor. Schmidt, p. 67) on the seventy interpreters: ds 3 
20g tori eos trois “lovdaloss a&rompamevos TH Oaernoon tas xeipac, Ws ae 
evZavras wpos tov bev. Judith xii. 7. Clemens, Alex. Strom. iv. 22. 142. 
It is not said, that the hands must always be washed or bathed before 
prayer, but that one or the other must be done in proportion to the 
degree of Levitical uncleanness which may exist. Cautious persons may 
have preferred to do too much, rather than too little in this respect. See 
in general, Vitringa, De synag. pp. 1091, 1105 sq. It is well known, that 
the custom of washing the hands and of other lustrations was practised also 
in heathenism (Odyss. ii. 261, iv. 750 sqq.; Ilias, vi. 266 sq. Potter, 
Archaeolog. graec. ii. 4), and in the Christian church (see Tertullian, De 
oratione, c. 18: Ceterum quae ratio est, manibus quidem ablutis, spiritu 
vero sordente orationem obire. Passages from Chrysostom in Suicerus, 
Sacrorum observationum, lib. sing. p. 153). See in general, Pfannenschmidt, 
Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen Cultus, 1869. 

89 See in general, Low, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissenschaft des 
Judenth. 1884, p. 214 sqq. 

8%, The importance and great antiquity of these ruins was already rightly 
recognised by Robinson (Recent Biblical Researches, vol. iii. pp. 70, 71, 74, 
342, 346,367,368 sq.). They were afterwards thoroughly treated of especially 
by Renan (Mission de Phénicie, pp. 761-783). For delineations, see The 
Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs by Conder and Kitchener, vol.i. pp. 231, 
232, 252, 397-399, 401. Comp. also the articles of Wilson and Kitchener 
in the Quarterly Statement, 1869 and 1878, printed in the Survey, ete. 
Special Papers, pp. 294-305, Also Badeker-Socin, Paldstina, pp. 387, 390, 
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had the form of a Basilica.” It is possible, that they were 
sometimes built like theatres, without a roof, but this is only 
really testified concerning those of the Samaritans.” It is 
certainly true, that on their fast days the Jews did not offer 


891, 393, 394, 397. Ebers and Guthe, Paldstina, i. 342-345, 502. Guérin, 
Galilé, i. 198-201, 227-281, 241 sq., ii. 95, 100 sq., 857 sq., 429 sq., £41, 
447-449. On the ruins of Tell Hum specially, The Recovery of Jerusalem, 
by Wilson, Warren, etc. (1871), pp. 342-346. The ruins discovered are: 
Kasiun, Kefr Birim, el-Djisch, Meiron, Nabartein, Kedes (?), Tell Hum, 
Keraze, Irbid. The five first lie west and south-west of Lake Merom, Kedes 
north-west (the meaning of the ruins there is however doubtful), Tell Hum 
and. Keraze on the Lake of Gennesareth, Irbid north-west of Tiberias. In 
Kefr Birim, el-Djisch, Meiron and Irbid ruins are already spoken of by 
Jewish pilgrims of the Middle Ages, who for the most part attribute their 
building to Simon ben Jochai (second century after Christ); the synagogue 
at Irbid is even referred to the much more ancient Nittai of Arbela. See 
Carmoly, Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte des xiiie, xive, xv°, xvi®, et xviie 
siécle, traduits de Vhebreu (Bruxelles 1847), pp. 132, 136, 380 (Kefr Birim), 
pp. 262, 452 sq. (Gush Caleb=el-Djisch), pp. 133 sq., 184, 260 (Meiron), 
pp. 131, 259 (Arbel=Irbid). The date of the synagogue at Kasiun is 
decided by a Greek inscription of the time of Septimus Severus (4.D. 197) 
found among the ruins (Renan, p. 774). The style of the other syna- 
gogues being more or less akin to this, it is very probable, that they all 
belong to the flourishing period of Rabbinical Judaism in Galilee, 7.e. to 
the second, third and fourth centuries after Christ. Renan tries to refer 
some even to the first century, especially the very well preserved one in 
Kefr Birim (p. 773). Pious imagination may therefore indulge in the 
thought, that the ruins at Tell Hum (=Capernaum) may possibly be those 
of the synagogue built by the Roman centurion, in which Jesus often 
taught (Wilson in The Recovery, p. 345. Guérin, Galilé, i. 229 sq. 
Badeker, 390). Almost all these synagogues lie north and south, so that 
the entrance is at the south. As a rule they appear to have had three 
doors in the front, one chief entrance and two smaller side doors (so in 
Kefr Birim, Meiron, Tell Hum). In some it is still discernible, that they 
were divided by two rows of columns into three aisles (as in Nabartein and 
Kasiun) ; the synagogue at Tell Hum had even five aisles. Some had a 
portico in front (as in Kefr Birim and Meiron). In general the archi- 
tecture was influenced by the Graeco-Roman, while it yet very- character- 
istically differed from it. It was especially distinguished by rich and 
superfluous ornamentation. 

90 Jer. Sukka v. 1, fol. 55an; the same passage is also in Tosefta, Sukka 
198, 20 sqq., ed. Zuckermandel. Philo too mentions among the proseuchae 
of Alexandria a weylorn xal wepionorarn (Leg. ad Caj. § 20, Mang. ii. 565) 

91 Kpiph. haer. xxx. 1. 
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their public prayers in the synagogue, but in an open space, 
perhaps also at the sea-shore.” But this was done in quite 
open spaces, and does not prove the existence of unroofed 
buildings. Still more improbable is it, that just such build- 
ings were called mpocevyai in a narrower sense, in distinction 
from the synagogues proper (as was after the precedent of 
others, admitted in the 1st edition of this work). For the 
testimony of Epiphanius, the supposed chief authority, by no 
means proves this.” The Acts of the Apostles seems rather 
to speak for a distinction between the terms mpocevyy and 


% Taanith ii. 1: How is the order of the fast day solemnity? The ark 
(in which are the rolls of the law) is brought to the open space of the town, 
ashes of burnt wood are spread upon the ark and upon the heads of the 
prince and the chief of the court of justice, and every one else puts ashes 
on his own head. The eldest among those present, etc. . . (here follow 
further liturgical directions). Tertullian, De jejunio, c. 16: Judaicum certe 
jejunium ubique celebratur, cum omissis templis per omne litus quocunque 
in aperto aliquando jam precem ad caelum mittunt. Id. Ad nationes, i. 13: 
Judaici ritus luceanarum et jejunia cum azymis et orationes litorales. 
Joseph. Antt. xiv. 10. 23: xai ras wpocevyets wossiobocs wpos tH Oarcooy nerret 
+6 ma&rpiov #0c. Comp. also Philo, Jn Flaccum, § 14, Mang. ii. 535. Low, 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, p. 166 sq. 

93 Epiphan. haer. lxxxi. (on the Messalians) : Tivads 32 ofxovs sxvroig xere- 
oxevacuvres Y TOmOUS WAaTEIS, Dopwy Dixny, wpoceuxyees Tavtag éxcrouy. Kel 
HOLY ky TO WHALIOY Thocevyay Toro! ey TE TOIs Tovdeloig #2w weAEwS nal ev 
rolg Lapcepelroeis, ao noel gv roeis Llpakeot rav dmroordAwy nvpopev (here follows 
the quotation Acts xvi. 13). “Arrd xoel mpoosuxiig tomoc sy inlwots, ev TH 
vow xocrovgeevy Necewdres 8m rig worews, ev TH wedsads, Os dd onusiay dvo, 
Ocarpossdys, ovtas gy obéps xal aldpia romw gorl xaraorxevacdels Ord TaV 
Lapaperav wevre te trav lovdalav peseoueevay. In explanation we 
remark (1) that what Epiphanius says of the heathen Messalians is of course 
not the rule for Jewish proceedings. And yet even they used the designa- 
tion zposevx4 for both kinds of places of prayer, the ofxos and the réra 
mwawreis. (2) Epiphanius certainly means to say by the learned remark 
which follows, that there were also among the Jews and Samaritans places of 
prayer under the open sky, called xposevye/. He has however independent 
knowledge of this fact only among the Samaritans. With respect to the 
Jews he knows nothing more of it (comp. the praeterite joav rd radar), 
and only rests his assertion on Acts xvi 18. And supposing he was in 
the right, this would not prove, that these places of prayer were called 
proseuchae in distinction from the synagogues. 
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suvaywyn, since here, chap. xvi. 13, 16, a mpocevyy is spoken 
of at Philippi, and then directly after, chap. xvii. 1, a ovvaryaryt) 
at Thessalonica. If however any distinction at all is to exist, 
it can only be, that the wpogevyy was intended solely for 
prayer, the ovvaywyy for other acts of worship also. But 
even this distinction is untenable in Acts xvi. 13, 16, since 
here the mpocevyy is evidently the usual place of the Sabbath 
assembly, in which Paul also embraces the opportunity of 
preaching. And since, on the other hand, Philo in par- 
ticular uses the word of the synagogue proper, no material 
distinction can be established between the two expressions.” 
Considering the value laid on these Sabbath assemblies, we 
must assume that there was in every town of Palestine, and 
even in smaller places, at least one synagogue.” In the post- 
Talmudic period it was required, that a synagogue should be 
built wherever but ten Israelites were dwelling together.” 
In the pre-Talmudic age indeed this requirement cannot be 
literally shown to have existed, though quite in agreement 
with its spirit. In the larger towns there was a consider- 
able number of synagogues, as eg. in Jerusalem” Alex- 

94 Carpzov, Apparatus historico-crit. p. 320 (where too see other 
authorities for and against), also declares for the identity of the two. 

9 We find synagogues eg. in Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 54; Mark vi. 2; 
Luke iv. 16), Capernaum (Mark i. 21; Luke vii. 5; John vi. 59). Comp. 
Acts xv. 21: xara xéaw. Philo, De Septenario,c. 6 (Mang. ii. 282= 
Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 28): ’Avartwrara: yodv rais BRddeos wuple 


HOTA WHTRY TOALY Oidaaxarsic Dpovycews xual oaPpoovuns xb ckvodpelees xa! 
Dixcecoodyns noel Tov drrwv cdperav. 

96 Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi.1. See Vitringa, De Synagoga, pp. 
232-239. That at least ten persons form an assembly for public worship is 
already said in the Mishna. See Megilla iv. 3; Sanhedrin i. 6. Comp. 
also Megilla i. 8. With respect to the Passover, Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 
9, 3. 

97 Acts vi. 9, xxiv. 12. A synagogue of Alexandrines in Jerusalem, also 
in Tosefta, Megilla iii., ed. Zuckermandel, p. 224. 16; Jer. Megilla 734 (Gin 
Lightfoot, Horae on Acts vi. 9). The Talmudic myth, that there were 480 
synagogues in Jerusalem, is indeed simply characteristic of the insipidity of 
these legends. 
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andria,” Rome.” ‘The different synagogues of one and the 
same town seem to have been sometimes distinguished from 
each other by special emblems. Thus there was in Sepphoris 
a “synagogue of the vine” (s257 Nnwr>),'° in Rome a syna- 
gogue of the olive tree (suvaywry? édaias).!™ 

The fittings of the synagogues were in New Testament 
times very simple. The chief was the closet (2M) in 
which were kept the rolls of the law and the other sacred 
books. These were wrapped in linen cloths (ninsy»),! 
and lay in a case (P'A=Oy«n).~% An elevated place (non = 


98 Philo, Leg. ad Caj. c. 20 (Mang. ii. 565): wonnel 38 sios xad exacror 
THY THs TAGS. 

% Philo, Leg. ad Caj. c. 23 (Mang. ii. 568), speaks of xposevya/ in Rome 
in the plural. For farther particulars concerning the Roman synagogues, 
see below, § 31. 

100 Jer, Nasir vii. 1, fol. 568, Lightfoot mistakenly translates ‘“‘ synagogue 
of the Gophnites” (Horae Hebr., Centuria Matthaeo praemissa, c. 55; 
Opp. ii. 211). 

101 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9904. De Rossi, Bulletino, v. 1867, p. 16. 
I formerly felt great hesitation as to the meaning of the expression (see my 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, p. 17), but now consider the above 
explanation undoubtedly correct. 

102 The 72M is mentioned: Megilla iii. 1; Nedarim v. 5; Taanith ii. 


1-2 (according to the latter passage it was transportable); also in the 
frequently recurring formula, n3:Nn ‘Ad Dy (see below on Public Wor- 
ship). Chrysost. Orat. adv. Judaeos, vi. 7 (Opp. ed. Montf. vol. i.) : “Annas 
d8, role xsBards viv rape “lovdatoss, Srov innornpiov ov eoriv; Grou ob 
xpnomeos, ov diaebyxne waanes... Emol ray ore tig cbyopas mwrovmévay 
uiBuriov ovder kecsvov atrn ) xiBartos dicensiobas doxei, dAAR xxl roAAP 
xsipov. See on the whole subject, Vitringa, pp. 174-182. On the keeping 
of the sacred books in the synagogue, see Josephus, Antt. xvi. 6. 2. 
Chrysost. Orat. adv. Judaeos, i. 5 : Exesda 9¢ lol rives, of xeel rv cvveerywyhy 
acpevov elves romov volCovorr, cevaryxaiov xal wpos rovTous GAiya shoreiv . . . 
"O vopeos ckordnesreet, Qnoly, sv eedre noel Bilsrle wpoOnrince. Kel ri rovro; My 
yap, 8vbe dv H BiBrle tomire, nal 6rimos dytos tora; OV revrwc. Similarly 
Orat. vi.6 and 7. Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi. 3, in Vitringa, p. 
182, and Bartenora on Taanith ii. 1 (Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 361), ex- 
pressly say, that the sacred books were kept in the 72,n. : 

108 Kilajim ix. 3 ; Shabbath ix. 6; Megilla iii. 1 ; Kelim xxviii. 4; Negaim 
xi. 11. 

104 Shabbath xvi. 1. The word p'p is also in Kelim xvi. 7-8. On the 
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Aja, tribune), upon which stood the reading-desk, was 
erected, at least in post-Talmudic times, for him who read 
the Scriptures aloud or preached.” Both are mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud,” and may well be assumed for the 
time of Christ. Among other fittings, lamps may also 
be mentioned.” Lastly trombones (ni75i¥) and trumpets 
(MIN) were indispensable instruments in public worship. 
The former were blown especially on the first day of the 
year, the latter on the feast days. 

The order of divine worship was in New Testament times 
already tolerably developed and established. The congrega- 
tion sat in an appointed order, the most distinguished members 
in the front seats, the younger behind; men and women 
probably apart.” In the great synagogue at Alexandria the 


use of book-cases in classical antiquity, see Birt, Das antike Buchwesen 
(1882), pp. 64-66. Many expositors insist on understanding the Qeacyns of 
2 Tim. iv. 13 as such a book-case. A representation of an old silver case 
for the Pentateuch among the modern Samaritans is given in The Survey of 
Western Palestine, etc., vol. ii. 1882, p. 206. 

105 Maimonides, Hilchoth Tephilla xi. 3; Vitringa, pp. 182-190. 

106 Jer. Megilla iii. 1, fol. 73a, below. The reading-desk is here called 
pide = dveroyziov. For so must we read with Aruch, instead of poaor, 
as given in the editions. The same word also in Kelim xvi. 7, 8. See 
Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. 

107 Terumoth xi. 10; Pesachim iv. 4; Vitringa, pp. 194-199. 
Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii. 341. Vitringa, pp. 203-211 (and at p. 209, also 
many passages from Chrysostom). Winer, RWB., art. ‘Musikalische 
Instrumente.” Gesenius’ Thesaurus, pp. 518, 1469. Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Musik,” 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. According to Jer. Shabbath xvii. fol. 16, Bab. 
Shabbath 35», the dawn of the Sabbath was also announced by the blowing 
of instruments (see the passages in Levy, Newhebr. Worterbuch, s.v. NA¥YSN ; 
Vitringa, p. 1123 sq.). Whether this was general in former times (for 
which Chullin i. fin. speaks), or only took place in the temple at Jerusalem 
(which is at all events evidenced by Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 9.12; Sukkav. 5), 
must here be left undecided. 

10° On the xpwroxadcdpi« of the scribes and Pharisees, see Matt. xxiii. 6; 
Mark xii. 89; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. Philo says at least of the Essenes, that 
the order was according to age, the younger sitting ‘‘ below”’ (i.e. behind) 
the elder, Quod omnis probus liber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 458): xed” qasnices és 
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men are said to have sat apart according to their respective 
trades (m3m3N)."° If there was a leper in the community a 
special division was prepared for him. So at least the 
Mishna required." Ten individuals were necessary to form a 
regular assembly for public worship (see above, vol. ii. p. 67). 
The chief parts of the service were, according to the Mishna, 
the recitation of the Shema, prayer, the reading of the Thorah, 
the reading of the prophets, the blessing of the priest.” To 
these were added the translation of the portions of Scripture 
read, which is assumed in the Mishna (see below), and the 
explanation of what had been read by an edifying discourse, 
which in Philo figures as the chief matter in the whole 
service.” 


rater Oro wpcoButépors véor xebéCovrs. The separation of the sexes must 
be assumed as self-evident, although it does not happen to be mentioned in 
any of the more ancient authorities. For what is said in Pseudo-Philo, De 
vita contemplativa, c. 9, init. (Mang, ii. 482), of the Therapeutae cannot 
be here taken into account. Nor is a special division for women mentioned 
in the Talmud ; see Low, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1884, p. 364 sqq., especially 371. 

110 Jer, Sukka v. 1, fol. 55ab, 111 Negaim xiii. 12. 

112 The enumeration of these parts, Megilla iv. 3. 

113 We have three summary descriptions of the public worship of the 
synagogue in Philo: 1. Fragm. apud Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7. 12-138, 
ed. Gaisf. (Mang. ii. 630), from the first book of the Hypothetica: Ti od» 
éwolnoe [scil. 6 vopeobérns| rails EBddposs ravress nutpots; Adrovs sk raven 
nelov avvcryecbers, noel xecbeComévovs wer? aAAHAWY adv aidoi xl xdopw Ta» 
yoway ckxpocabas Tov pndivee ayvonocs xoepiv. Kal dqra ovvépxovras petv abel, 
noel ovvedpevovos wer’ dAAHAwY* of ev WOAAGL ctw, FAR Ei Ts KpooewiOnpeloces 
Tois dveryivwarxomévors vowilercs Tay ieptav d€ Tis 6 wepay 4 TaY yepovTay Ele 
dvayivoaxes rods lepods vdmous adrois, xc) nal Exaorov eEnyeires méxps oxedov 
de/ans epics. 2. De Septenario, c. 6 (Mang. ii. 282 =Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 
23): Avewéwrarcs youu reais EBdcmols mupia nara wadouv wor didwoncrsia 
Ppovnosas nab cwPpoaryns nei avdpeiors nai Sixcesonvyne nol trav array ciperav. 
"Ey ols of pdv tv xdoup xobiCovras, ody yovxyie te dra cvapbuxdres, meres 
Tposexis weons, tvexe tov Sapiy Koyav woriwwv. "Avworas 3¢ tis Tov 
seamporatav UPnyeizas TA pore nal avvolcovTee, ols eras 6 Blog swiduaet pos 
ro Berrsov. 38. Of the Essenes, Quod omnis probus liber, c. 12 (Mang. ii. 
458, also in Euseb. Praep. Evang. viii. 12. 10, ed. Gaisf.): ‘O uév res 
BiBrous cvayivmoxts AwBdv, Erepos d¢ Trav eumeiporarwv, bow per yvepijed 
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The Shema, so called from its commencing words, pow 
Dw, consists of the sections Deut. vi. 4—9, xi. 13-21, 
Num. xv. 37-41, together with certain benedictions before 
and after (see particulars in Appendix). It was always dis- 
tinguished from prayer proper, and is rather a confession of 
faith than a prayer. Hence the “reciting” not the “ praying ” 
of the Shema is spoken of (Yow nxvp). As the Shema 
undoubtedly belongs to the times of Christ, it is evident that 
certain established prayers were then already customary in 
public worship. It can however hardly be ascertained, how 
much of the somewhat copiously developed liturgy of post- 
Talmudic Judaism reaches back to that period™* The 
formula by which the reader summoned to prayer, N& 3372 
mm, is expressly mentioned in the Mishna” The custom 
too of praying the three first and three last benedictions of 
the Shemoneh Esreh (of which particulars are given in the 
Appendix) at Sabbath and festival worship, reaches back to 
the age of the Mishna."* It was the custom to pray stand- 


wepcrban cvedideoxes. I here further mention, that in the post-Talmudie 
period, especially in the treatise Soferim, c. 10-21 (best edition: Masechet 
Soferim, edited by Joel Miiller, 1878), there is a series of detailed directions 
for thesynagogue worship. Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 946-1121, following 
Maimonides, gives an exhaustive description of the ritual of the post- 
Talmudic period ; comp. also pp. 667-711. The works of Jewish scholars, of 
which 100 are recorded by Strack in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. xv., and 
chiefly among these Zunz, Die ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes entwickelt, 
Berlin 1859, may also be consulted for the history of the synagogue ritual 
in the post-Talmudic period. 

114 For a description of it, according to Maimonides, see Vitringa, De 
synagoga, pp. 1075-1090, in general, pp. 1022-1113. Every orthodox Jewish 
prayer-book also gives information on the subject. On the details, see 
especially in Hamburger’s Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii., the 
articles ‘‘ Abendgebet,” ‘‘ Kaddisch,” ‘‘ Keduscha,” ‘“‘ Kiddusch,” ‘‘ Mincha- 
gebet,” ‘‘Morgengebet,” ‘‘ Mussafgebet,” “Schema,” ‘‘Schemone-Esre.” 
The so-called Kaddisch is especially interesting on account of ita pointa 
of contact with the Lord’s Prayer. See Hamburger as above, ii. p. 
603 sqq. 

115 Berachoth vii. 3. 

36 Comp. on the general subject, Vitringa, p. 1024 sq. (after Maimo- 
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ing and with the face turned towards the Holy of Holies, 1. 
towards Jerusalem.” The prayer was not uttered by the 
whole congregation, but by some one called upon for this 
office (the "828 ™>v’) by the ruler of the synagogue, the con- 
gregation making only certain responses, especially the fox.” 
He who pronounced the prayer stepped in front of the chest 
in which lay the rolls of the law. Hence 127A "2B? q2y 


nides). Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 367. That the custom 
reaches back to the period of the Mishna is evident from Rosh hashana 
iv. 5. 

117 On standing at prayer, see Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11; 
Berachoth v. 1; Taanith ii. 2. Lightfoot (Horae Hebr.) and Wetzstein 
(Nov Test.) on Matt. vi. 5. On turning towards the Holy of Holies, viz. 
towards Jerusalem, Ezek. viii. 16; 1 Kings viii. 48; Dan. vi. 11; Bera- 
choth iv. 5-6; Sifre 71>, ed. Friedmann in Weber, System der altsynag. 
Theol. p. 62. The same passage also in Tosefta, Berachoth iii. p. 8, ed. 
Zuckermandel (comp. also Low, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenth. 1884, p. 310). It is striking that the still remaining ruins of 
ancient synagogues in Galilee have almost all the entrance towards the 
south (see above, note 89%). According to this it would be supposed that 
the Holy Land lay to the north, and that the congregation sat or stood 
facing the north. Or was it that the turning towards Jerusalem, ice. 
towards the south, was required from the reader only? In after times, 
when the synagogues were regarded as an exchange for the temple, we 
meet with the direction to have the entrance as in the temple at the east 
(Tosefta, Megilla iv. p. 227, 15th ed. Zuckermandel). It seems, however, 
that this direction was never complied with. In the Huropean congrega- 
tions of the Middle Ages, it was the rule to place the entrance at the west, 
so that the worshippers might turn to the east. For further particulars, 
see Léw, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1884, p. 
305 sqq. Comp. on the subject generally, Winer, RWB., art. 
‘“‘Gebet.” Holemann, Die biblische Gestalt der Anbetung, in Bibelstudien, 
i, 96-153. 

118 On the summons to deliver the prayer by the archisynagogus, see 
above, vol. ii. p.65; on "yay my, p. 67. The responsive pox is already found 
in the Old Testament, Deut. xxvii. 15 sqq.; Neh. viii 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; 
Tob. viii. 8. See also Berachoth viii. 8; Taanith ii. 5. Also in Christian 
worship from the first, 1 Cor. xiv. 16. Justin, Apol. maj. 65, 67. See 
generally, Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. s.v. Vitringa, De synagoga, p. 1098 sqq. 
Wetzstein and other expositors on 1 Cor. xiv. 46; Suicer, Thes. s.v. cdsenv. 
Otto's note on Justin, c. 65. Older literature in Wolf, Curae philol. in 
Nov. Test. on Matt. vi. 13 and 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
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-is the usual expression for “to lead in prayer.’"® Every 
adult member of the congregation was competent to do this.” 
The same individual, who said the prayer, might also recite 
the Shema, read the lesson from the prophets and, if he were 
a priest, pronounce the blessing. 

The Scripture lessons (from both the Pentateuch and the 
prophets) might also be read by any member of the congrega- 
tion, and even by minors.” The latter were only excluded 
from reading the Book of Esther at the feast of Purim.” If 
priests and Levites were present, they took precedence in 
reading the lesson.“* It was customary for the reader to 
stand (Luke iv. 16: dvéorn avayvevas).”* Both sitting and 
standing were allowed at the reading of the Book of Esther,”® 
and the king was also allowed to sit when he read his portion 
of Scripture at the feast of Tabernacles in the Sabbatic year.” 
The lesson from the Thorah was so arranged that the whole 
Pentateuch consecutively was got through in a cycle of three 


119 Berachoth v. 3-4; Hrubin iii. 9; Rosh hashana iv.7; Taanith i. 2, 
i. 5; Megilla iv. 3, 5, 6, 8. Comp. also Taanith ii. 2. 

120 Vegilla iv.6. In Christian congregations also the prayer was said by 
some member of them, see 1 Cor. xi. 4. 

131 Megilla iv. 5. 

132 Megilla iv. 5-6. That the reading of the Scripture lesson was not the 
work of a permanent official is evident from Philo, Fragm. ap. Euseb. Praep. 
evang. viii. 7. 13 (see above, vol. ii. p. 76). 

128 Megilla ii. 4. 

124 Gittin v. 8: ‘‘ The following things have been ordained for the sake 
of peace. The priest is the first to read, then the Levite, then the Israelite 
for the sake of peace.” Maimonides testifies that it was the custom in his 
time to give an unlearned priest precedence in reading over a learned 
Israelite, a proceeding which indeed he does not approve. See Maimonides, 
Commentary.on Gittin v. 8 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 341), and Hilchoth 
Tephilla xii. 18 (in Vitringa, p. 981). Comp. also Hamburger, Real-En- 
ii, 1267. Philo too points out the precedence of the priests; only bh 
assumes therewith that there would be but one to read the lesson, Fragm. ap. 
Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7.18: rav iepewv 9€ tig 6 wecpady H tay yepovrwy sis. 

125 Comp. Joma vii. 1; Sota vii. 7 (vol. ii. p. 64 sq.). Lightfoot on Luke 
iv. 16. 

126 Megilla iv. 1. aa7 Sota vii. 8. 
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years,”* for which purpose it was divided into 154 sections 
(nity). On Sabbaths several members of the congregation, 
at the least seven, who were summoned for the purpose by some 
official, originally indeed by the ruler of the synagogue, 
took part in the reading” The first and the last of these 
had to pronounce a thanksgiving (7372) at the beginning and 
at the end." Each had (at the reading of the Thorah) to 
read at least three verses," and might never repeat them by 
heart.’ Such at least was the order prescribed by the 
Mishna, which certainly was observed only in the synagogues 
of Palestine. The Talmud expressly remarks of non-Hebraist 
Jews, that among them the whole Parashah was always read 
by one; and with this agrees Philo, who evidently assumes 
that the lesson from the Thorah was read by one person (see 


1238 Megilla 29». 

129 See Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 8 sq. Hupfeld, Stud. und 
Krit. 1837, p. 830 sq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 209-215. 
Gratz, Ueber Entwickelung der Pentateuch-Perikopen- Verlesung (Monatsschr. 
J. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth. 1869, pp. 385-399). Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii. art. ‘‘ Vorlesung aus der Thora.” The 
present custom of reading the Pentateuch in fifty-four sections in one year 
is of later origin. 

180 On the summons to the Thorah, see Vitringa, pp. 980, 1122 (after 
Maimonides). According to Maimonides this was certainly done by the 
Chassan. But he had in the post-Talmudic period an entirely different 
position from that which he formerly occupied. That it was originally 
done by the archisynagogus may be admitted as probable from his 
position in other respects. Rashi and Bartenora at least testify (in the 
passages named above, vol. ii. p. 65) that the archisynagogus (Rosh ha- 
keneseth) had to determine who was to read the lesson from the prophets, 
the Shema, and the prayer. 

131 Megilla iv. 2. Maimonides in Vitringa, p. 983. 

182 Megilla iv. 4. 

183 Zunz, p. 5. Comp. Megillaii. 1 (with respect to the Book of Esther). 
Taanith iv. 3 (where reciting by heart is mentioned as an exception). 

188a Jer. Megilla iv. 8, fol. 754 (on the direction of the Mishna that on 
the Sabbath seven persons should always be called upon to read the Thorah). 
‘The foreign-speaking Jews (mnydn) have not this custom, but one person 
reads the whole Parashah.” See the passage in Frankel, Vorstudien zu der 
Septuaginta, p. 59, note, and in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. ii. 515a, s.v. nyd. 
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the passages, vol. ii. p. 76). The reading of the law was 
already followed in New Testament times by a paragraph from 
the prophets (ae. the 0°8'33, which include the older historical 
books), as we see from Luke iv. 17, where Jesus reads a sec- 
tion from Isaiah, and from Acts xiii. 15: avdyvwots Tov vouov 
wal Tov mpodpntav. These lessons from the prophets are men- 
tioned also in the Mishna.™ As these formed the conclusion 
of the reading from the Scriptures, it was called 8°232 VDT (to 
close with the prophet), on which account the prophetic para- 
graphs were called Haphtaroth. For these no lectio continua 
was required ;™ hence a choice of them was open,’ and they 
were always read by one person.” They were moreover only 
read at the chief services on the Sabbath, and not also at 
week-day and Sabbath afternoon services.” 

The sacred language in which the sections of Scripture were 
read aloud being no longer familiar to the bulk of the people, 
it was necessary to ensure their better understanding by trans- 
Jation. Hence the reading was accompanied by a continuous 
translation into the Aramaic dialect. Whether the translator 
(fawn) was a permanent official, or whether any competent 
members of the congregation officiated by turns as interpreters, 
must, in the absence of more definite evidence, be here left 
uncertain. In the lesson from the Thorah the reader had to 
read one verse at a time for the translator, in the lesson from 
the prophets three, unless one verse formed a separate para- 
graph, when he was then to read it also alone.” 

184 Megilla iv. 1-5. Further particulars in Vitringa, p. 984 sqq. Herz- 
feld, iii. 215 sqq. Adler, Die Haftara (Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. 
d. Judenth. 1862, pp. 222-228). Hamburger, Reual- Enc. f. Bibel und Talmud, 
Div. ii. art. ‘ Haftara,” 185 Megilla iv. 4. 

136 Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 336. Comp. Luke iv. 17 sqq. 

187 Megilla iv. 5. 

188 Megilla iv. 1-2. Of the Kethubim only the five Megilloth were used, 
and these only on particular occasions in the year, in the synagogue 
service ; see Kisch, Monatsschr. 1880, p. 543 sqq. 

ase Comp. Megilla iv. 4, 6,10. Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. Ee eae 

DIV. Il. VOL. I, 
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The reading of the Scriptures was followed by an edifying 
lecture or sermon ("¥73), by which the portion which had 
been read was explained and applied. That such explanations 
were the general practice is evident from the d:dacKew év tats 
cuvaywyais,” so frequently mentioned in the New Testament, 
from Luke iv. 20 sqq., and from the express testimony of 
Philo (see above, p. 76). The preacher (#11) used to 
sit (Luke iv. 20: éed@ucev) on an elevated place.” Nor 
was such preaching confined to appointed persons, but, as 
appears especially from Philo, open to any competent member 


of the congregation.* The service closed with the blessing, 
pronounced by a priestly member of the congregation, to 
which the whole congregation responded (j28). If no 


Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 8. Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. 
art. ‘‘Targum.” The like is also incidentally testified of Christian congre- 
gations. Thus in Scythopolis, in the time of Diocletian, the Scriptures were 
read in Greek, but translated by an interpreter into Aramaic. See the 
Syriac text of Euseb. De mart. Palaest. in Zahn, Tatian’s Diatessaron (1881), 
p- 19. 

140 Matt. iv. 23; Mark i. 21, vi. 2; Luke iv. 15, vi. 6, xiii. 10; John 
vi. 59, xviii. 20. 

+41 Ben Soma was a celebrated ywiy4 (Sota ix. 15). 

148 Comp. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge, p. 337. Delitzsch, Ein 
Tag in Capernaum, p. 127 sq. 

142a See Hamburger, Real-Enc., Div. ii. art. ‘ Predigt.” 

143 Berachoth v. 4. Megilla iv. 3, 5, 6,7. On the Blessing ritual, see 
Sota vii. 6 (= Tamid vii. 2): ‘‘ How is the priestly blessing pronounced ? 
In the country in three sentences, in the temple in one. In the temple the 
name of God is pronounced as written (m\n), in the country according to 
its appellation (*3)7"). In the country the priests raise their hands only as 
high as the shoulder, in the temple above the head, with the exception of 
the high priest, who must not raise his hands above the plate of the mitre. 
R. Judah says: He also raised his hands above the plate of the mitre.” 
According to Rosh hashana 81>, Sota 40b, Johanan ben Sakkai is said to 
have ordered that after the destruction of the temple the priests should 
only pronounce the blessing barefooted (Derenbourg, Histoire de la Pales- 
tine, p. 305, n. 3). On the whole subject, see Wagenseil on Sota vii. 6 
(Surenhusius’ Mishna, iii. 264.sq.). Vitringa, pp. 1114-1121. Lundius, Die 
alten jiidischen Heiligthiimer, b. iii. c.48. Haener, De ritu benedictionis sacer- 
dotalis, Jenae 1671 (also in Thesaurus theol. philologicus, Amst. 1701-1702, 
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priest were present, the blessing was not pronounced, but 
made into a prayer.“ 

The order above described is that of the principal service 
on the forenoon of the Sabbath. The congregation assembled 
also on the Sabbath afternoon at the time of the Minchah 
offering. When then Philo says, that the Sabbath assemblies 
lasted péyps ayeddv Seidns dypias (see above, p. 76), this is 
not without foundation considering the length of these services. 
At the afternoon service no lesson from the prophets, but 
only one from the Pentateuch, was read. And only three 
members of the congregation, neither more nor less, took part 
in the reading.“* The same order was also observed at 
week-day services, which were regularly held on the second 
and fifth week-days (Mondays and Fridays).“* There was 
also a meeting for the reading of the Thorah, in which four 
members of the congregation shared in the Parashah.” Nor 
was there any festival in the year, which was not distinguished 
by public worship and reading from the law; and the Mishna 
prescribed lessons from the Pentateuch for every festival.” 


APPENDIX. 
The Shema and the Shemoneh Esreh. 


The Shema and the Shemoneh Esreh occupy, on the one 
hand from their antiquity, on the other from the high 
estimation in which they were held, so prominent a position 
in the Jewish liturgy, that further particulars concerning 
them must here be given. 


vol. ii. p. 986 sq.). Hottinger, De benedictione sacerdotali, Marburg 1709 
(also in Thesaurus novus theol.-phil., ed. Hasaeus et Ikenius, vol. i. p. 
393 sqq.). Hamburger, Real-Ene. ii. 1265, art. “ Priestersegen.” 

144 Vitringa, p. 1120 (after Maimonides). 145 Megilla iii. 6, iv. 1. 
. 146 Megilla iii. 6, iv. 1. Comp. i. 2, 3. 147 Megilla iv. 2. 

48 Megilla iii. 5-6. Comp. Herzfeld, iii. 213. Hamburger, ii. 1265 sq. 
(art. ‘‘ Vorlesung aus der Thora”). 
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1. The Shema™ consists of the three paragraphs, Deut. vi. 
4-9, xi. 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41; therefore of those 
passages of the Pentateuch, in which is chiefly inculcated that 
Jehovah alone is the God of Israel, and in which the use of 
certain mementos is prescribed for the constant remembrance 
of Him. The three paragraphs are expressly named in the 
Mishna by the words with which they begin: (1) Yow, 
(2) vow ox mm, and (3) 798". Around this nucleus are 
grouped at the beginning and end thanksgivings (Berachahs) ; 
and the Mishna prescribes that two benedictions should be 
said before, and one after, the morning Shema, and two before, 
and two after, the evening Shema.™ The initial words of the 
concluding benediction are cited in the Mishna just as they 


are used to this day, viz. 28) nox.’ If then the wording 


of the benedictions was subsequently considerably increased, 
they still belong fundamentally to the period of the Mishna.™ 
This prayer, or more correctly this confession of faith, was to 
be said twice a day, viz. morning and evening, by every adult 
male Israelite;** women, slaves and children were not required 
to repeat it.’ It was not necessary that it should be recited 
in Hebrew, any other language being admissible for the 
purpose. How ancient this custom of repeating the Shema 
was, appears from the fact that the Mishna already gives 
such detailed directions concerning it.’ It mentions more- 
over that it was already repeated by the priests in the temple, 
which assumes the use of it at least before a.p. 70.%" Nay, 

149 See Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1052-1061. Zunz, Die gottesdiensél, 
Vortrdge, pp. 867, 8369-371. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 1087-1092. 

180 Berachoth ii. 2; Tamid v. 1. 181 Berachoth i. 4. 

152 Berachoth ii. 2; Tamid v. 1. 

158 Zunz (as above) has attempted to separate the ancient portions from 
the modern additions. 

154 Berachoth i. 1-4. 185 Berachoth iii. 3. 156, Sota vii. 1. 

156a Comp. in general also, Pesachim iv. 8; Taanith iv. 3; Sota v. 43 


Aboth ii. 13. 
wT Tamid iv. jin., v. 1. 
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for Josephus the origin of this custom is lost in so hoar an 
antiquity, that he regards it as an enactment of Moses 
himself.” 

2. The Shemoneh Esrch.' Somewhat more recent than 
the Shema, but still very ancient as to its groundwork, 
is the Shemoneh Esreh, we. the chief prayer, which every 
Israelite, even women, slaves and children, had to repeat 
three times a day, viz. morning, afternoon (at the time of the 
Minchah offering) and evening.® It is so much the chief 
prayer of the Israelite, that it is also called merely mbann, 
“the prayer.” In its final, authentic and fixed form it 
does not consist, as its name My m2iPY denotes, of eighteen, 
but of nineteen Berachahs. Its words, as given in every 
Jewish prayer-book, are as follow :— 

“1. Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God and the God of our fathers, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, the great God, 
the mighty and tremendous, the Most High God, who bestowest gracious 
favours and createst all things, and rememberest the piety of the patriarchs, 
and wilt bring a redeemer to their posterity, for the sake of Thy name in 
love. O King, who bringest help and healing and arta shield. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham. 2. Thou art mighty for ever, 
O Lord ; Thou restorest life to the dead, Thou art mighty to save; who 
gustainest the living with beneficence, quickenest the dead with great 
mercy, supporting the fallen and healing the sick, and setting at liberty 











188 Joseph. Antt. iv. 8. 13: Als 0 axcorns Hetpus, aepyopetvns re abrijc 
noel Owore mpos Uxvov dpa rpémeobas, weeprupsiv Te bed reg Supeas cc awar- 
Aeysiow ebrois tx rao Alyurriav yg wapéoye, dinelas odons Qdost rig 
ebyeploties nal yevomévns ex’ ctyoibn wey Tay Hon yeyoveray earl dé por pow 
rav toouévav. That Josephus means by this the custom of reciting the 
Shema cannot be doubtful. He rightly views the Shema as a thankful 
confession of Jehovah, as the God who redeemed Israel from Egypt. 
Comp. especially, Num. xv. 41. 

159 See Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1031-1051. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl, 
Vortrdge, pp. 367-369. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der jiidischen Poesie (1836), 
pp. 191-193. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 200-204. Bickell, 
Messe und Pashah (1872), pp. 65 sq., 71-73. Hamburger, Real-Ence. ii. 
1092-1099. 

160 Berachoth iii. 8 (women, children, slaves), iv. 1 (three times a day). 
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those who are bound, and upholding Thy faithfulness unto those who sleep 
in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, Lord, the Almighty One; or who can 
be compared unto Thee, O King, who killest and makest alive again, and 
causest help to spring forth? And faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead. 3. Thou art holy and 
Thy name ia holy, and the saints daily praise Thee. Selah. Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord; the God most holy. 4. Thou graciously impartest to 
man knowledge, and teachest to mortals reason. Let us be favoured from 
Thee with knowledge, understanding and wisdom. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who graciously impartest knowledge. 5. Cause us to turn, O 
our Father, to Thy law, and draw us near, O our King, to Thy service, and 
restore us in perfect repentance to Thy presence. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, who delightest in repentance. 6. Forgive us, our Father, for we 
have sinned; pardon us, our King, for we have transgressed; ready to 
pardon and forgive Thou art. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, most gracious, 
who dost abundantly pardon. 7. Look, we beseech Thee, upon our afflic- 
tions, and plead our cause and redeem us speedily for the sake of Thy name, 
for a mighty Redeemer Thou art. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the Redeemer 
of Israel. 8. Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save us, and we 
shall be saved ; for our praise art Thou ; and bring forth a perfect remedy 
unto all our infirmities; for a God and King, a faithful healer, and most 
merciful art Thou. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who healest the diseases of 
Thy people Israel. 9. Bless unto us, O Lord our God, this year and 
grant us an abundant harvest, and bring a blessing on our land, and 
satisfy us with Thy goodness ; and bless our year as the good years. Blessed 
art Thou, O Lord, who blessest the years. 10. Sound with the great 
trumpet to announce our freedom ; and set up a standard to collect our 
captives, and gather us together from the four corners of the earth. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who gatherest the outcasts of Thy people Israel. 
11. O restore our judges as formerly, and our counsellors as at the begin- 
ning ; and remove from us sorrow and sighing; and reign over us, Thou 
O Lord alone, in grace and mercy ; and justify us. Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
the King, for Thou lovest Righteousness and justice. 12. To slanderers let 
there be no hope, and let all workers of wickedness perish as in a moment ; 
and let all of them speedily be cut off ; and humble them speedily in our 
days. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who destroyest enemies and humblest 
tyrants. 13. Upon the just and upon the pious and upon the elders of 
Thy people the house of Israel, and upon the remnant of their scribes, and 
upon righteous strangers, and upon us, bestow, we beseech Thee, Thy mercy, 
O Lord our God, and grant a good reward unto all who confide in Thy 
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name faithfully ; and appoint our portion with them for ever, and may we 
never be put to shame, for our trust is in Thee. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the support and confidence of the righteous. 14. And to Jerusalem Thy 
city return with compassion, and dwell therein as Thou hast promised ; 
and rebuild her speedily in our days, a structure everlasting; and the 
throne of David speedily establish therein. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, the 
builder of Jerusalem. 15. The offspring of David Thy servant speedily 
cause to flourish, and let his horn be exalted in Thy salvation; for Thy 
salvation do we hope daily. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causest the 
horn of salvation to flourish. 16. Hear our voice, O Lord our God, pity 
and have mercy upon us, and accept with compassion and favour these 
our prayers, for Thou art a God who heareth prayers and supplications ; 
and from Thy presence, O our King, send us not empty away, for Thou 
hearest the prayers of Thy people Israel in mercy. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, who hearest prayer. 17. Be pleased, O Lord our God, with Thy 
people Israel, and with their prayers; and restore the sacrificial service to the 
Holy of Holies of Thy house ; and the offerings of Israel, and their prayers 
in love do Thou accept with favour; and may the worship of Israel Thy 
people be ever pleasing. O that our eyes may behold Thy return to Zion 
with mercy. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who restorest Thy glory (7°2) 
unto Zion. 18. We praise Thee, for Thou art the Lord our God and the 
God of our fathers for ever and ever; the Rock of our life, the Shield of 
our salvation, Thou art for ever and ever. We will render thanks unto 
Thee, and declare Thy praise, for our lives which are delivered into Thy 
hand, and for our souls which are deposited with Thee, and for Thy miracles 
which daily are with us; and for Thy wonders and Thy goodness, which 
are at all times, evening and morning and at noon. Thou art good for Thy 
mercies fail not, and compassionate for Thy loving-kindness never ceaseth ; 
our hopes are for ever in Thee. And for all this praised and extolled be 
Thy name, our King, for ever and ever. And all that live shall give thanks 
unto Thee for ever, Selah, and shall praise Thy name in truth ; the God of 
our salvation and our aid for ever. Selah. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, for 
all-bountiful is Thy name, and unto Thee it becometh us to give thanks. 
19. Great salvation bring over Israel Thy people for ever, for Thou art 
King, Lord of all salvation. Praised be Thou, Lord, for Thou blessest Thy 
people Israel with salvation.” 


From the contents of this prayer it is evident, that it first 


attained its finally authentic form after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that is, after av. 70. For it presupposes in its 
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14th and 17th Berachah the destruction of the city and the 
cessation of the sacrificial service. On the other hand, it is 
already cited in the Mishna under the name 7p nyinw,1* 
and it is mentioned, that R. Gamaliel II., R. Joshua, R. Akiba 
and R. Elieser—all authorities of the beginning of the second 
century—debated whether all the eighteen thanksgivings or 
only a selection from them must be said daily, also in what 
manner the additions concerning the rainy season and the 
Sabbath should be inserted, and in what form to pray on 
New Year's day.” Hence it must have virtually attained its 
present form about aD. 70-100, and its groundwork may 
safely be regarded as considerably more ancient. This infer- 
ence is confirmed by the definite information of the Talmud, 
that Simon the cotton dealer at Jabne in the time of Gamaliel 
II. arranged the eighteen thanksgivings according to their 
order, and that Samuel the Little, at R. Gamaliel’s invitation, 
inserted the prayer against apostates (0°), which makes it 
consist, not of eighteen, but of nineteen sections. 


161 Berachoth iv. 8; Taanith ii 2. 163 Berachoth iv. 8. 
168 Berachoth v. 2; Rosh hashana iv. 5; Taanith i. 1-2. At the close 
of the Sabbath the so-called nbaan, ae. the “separation,” by which the 


Sabbath was separated from the week-day, was inserted. See Berachoth 
v. 2 (in Surenhusius’ Mishna, i. 18). Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. ndtan. 

164 Berachoth 28>: 339 s3H5 MIID Mwy now Won dipan_ pyow 
ots ew ods, onmsnd SySny yn ond aps naa aon by Sy%Sn3 
mypm) yopn Seow soy Yoon noi ipnd yyw. The question is im- 
mediately before asked, why there are nineteen instead of eighteen Berachoth. 
The 0°39) N53 (for this is undoubtedly the correct reading instead of 
o’pytyn n373, which the editions have, see Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s.v. 
}"D) forms the 12th Berachah. But instead of the original 9°, we have 
in the present text of the prayer pvp (slanderers), the former being 
corrected by the insertion of only two letters. Comp. Derenbourg, Histoire 
de la Palestine, p. 845 sq. The p 3% are ‘“‘apostates” in general, not 
merely Jewish Christians, as is often supposed. The Fathers were not 
however quite in the wrong when they referred the Birkath hamminim 
chiefly to Jewish Christians. Comp. Epiphan. haer. xxix. 9: Ov pdvoy 
yap of rav Lovdelav waides wpos rovtovs xexrnvras peloos, dard nel dviore- 
wevos twdev neck tons Hetpas xal wepl civ sowipay, spic THs Hutpas, Ore edyads 
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sxirenrovory Exvrois ev Taxis cuveyaryeic, twepavres avrois, noel evebeuariCovar 
pls tis metpac Qdonovtes ors "Exinarapaoas 6 beds rods Nalapatovs. 
Hieronymus ad Jesaj. v. 18-19, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 81: (Judaei) usque hodie 
perseverant in blasphemiis et ter per singulos dies in omnibus synagogis 
sub nomine Nazarenorum anathematizant vocabulum Christianum. Idem, 
ad Jesaj. xlix. 7, ed. Vallarsi, iv. 565: (Judaei Christo) ter per singulos dies 
sub nomine Nazarenorum maledicunt in synagogis suis. Idem, ad Jesaj. 
lii. 4 ff., ed. Vallarsi, iv. 604: (Judaei) diebus ac noctibus blasphemant 
Salvatorem et sub nomine, ut saepe dixi, Nazarenorum ter in die in 
Christianos congerunt maledicta. Less decidedly Justinus, Dialog. c. 
Tryph. © 16: Kereepmpevos tv taxis avvaywyais duav tovs xiorevovras tal 
rov Xpordv. Justin frequently expresses himself in the same manner (see 
Otto on the passage). Comp. also especially c. 187: Suu@apevos ov ues 
nowopyre éxl rov vicv rod beod, pend? Daptoaloss wesbdpeevos Bdaoxncross roy 
Baotréce tov "loparia éwsoxernpyté wore, Owoiae Dideonxovew of apysovvayuryol 
dpav, wera thy xpocsvxyy. It is striking, that according to this, the 
cursing formula was pronounced after the prayer. Perhaps this rests upon 
a mistake of Justin’s ; itis however also possible that the Birkath hamminim 
originally had this position. Comp. Buxtorf, Lez. Chald. col. 1201 sq. 
Vitringa, De synagoga, pp. 1047-1051. Herzfeld, iii. 203 sq. Griitz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 434 sq. Derenbourg, p. 345 sq. Hamburger, ii. 
1095 eq. 
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L 


Aut zeal for education in the family, the school and the 
synagogue aimed at making the whole people a people of the 
law. The common man too was to know what the law com- 
manded, and not only to know, but to do it. His whole life 
was to be ruled according to the norm of the law; obedience 
thereto was to become a fixed custom, and departure there- 
from an inward impossibility. On the whole this object was 
to a great degree attained. Josephus declares: “ Even if we 
are deprived of wealth, of towns, and of other possessions, the 
law remains to us for ever. And no Jew will be so far from 
his native land, nor so much fear a hostile ruler, as not to 
fear the law more than him.”’ So faithfully did most of the 
Jews adhere to their law, that they willingly incurred even 
torture and death itself in consequence. “ Often already,” says 
Josephus, “have many of the prisoners been seen to endure 
the rack and all kinds of death in theatres, for the sake of not 
uttering a word against the law and the other Holy Scriptures.”* 

But what were the motives, whence sprang this enthusiasm 


1 Apion.ii. 38: Kav raovrov xai rorswv xal trav drrov ayecbav oTepn- 
Bauev, 6 your vopoos gciv dbcvaro: dsxpecves’ weet ovdels lovdelwy obre pocxpay 
obras ay awtrbos ring warpldoc or emiminpov DoBnOnaeras dsamwdrny Os Ker} 7pe 
éxeivov Oedsévecs Tov voscoy. 

2 Apion. i. 8: "Hon ody zorrol worrduts tapevrar trav alymororay orps- 
Bras xal wavroiav Oavatray rtpdmroug év beerposs dromevorres eal TP pendey 
piers mpotobecr mapa rove vowoug nal ras were TovTav aveypades. Comp. 
also Apion. i. 22 (from Hekatiius), and ii. 830: woaarol xab worrcxss Hon ray 
quertpov wept rod pond? piun DbiyEaocbas wape rev vopov ravta rabsiv 
yevveiac mpociAovro. 

#0 
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for the law, what the means whereby it obtained this enor- 
mous sway over minds? To answer briefly : it was faith in 
Divine retribution, and that a retribution in the strictest 
juristic sense. The prophetic idea of the covenant, which 
God had entered into with the chosen people, was appre- 
hended in the purely juristic sense ; the covenant was a legal 
one, by which both the contracting parties were mutually 
bound. The people to observe the law given them by God, 
exactly, accurately and conscientiously: while God was also 
bound in return to pay the promised recompense in proportion 
to their performances. And the obligation held good not only 
with respect to the nation as a whole, but to every individual ; 
performance and recompense always stood in corresponding 
relations to each other. He who did much had to expect from 
God’s justice the bestowal of much reward; while on the 
other hand every trangression entailed its corresponding 
punishment. The externalism with which this belief in 
retribution weighed, on the one side transgression and punish- 
ment, on the other the fulfilment of the law and reward by 
each other, will appear from what follows: “Seven different 
plagues came into the world on account of seven chief trans- 
gressions. (1) If part of the people tithe their fruits and part 
do not, such a famine arises through drought that part of the 
people are in want and part have enough. (2) If no one 
tithes, there follows a famine from the devastations of war and 
from drought. (3) If nowhere the heave dough has been 
separated, a famine consuming all arises. (4) A pestilence 
rages when such crimes gain the upper hand as have in 
Scripture the penalty of death pronounced upon them, but 
whose perpetrators are not delivered up to justice for its 


8 Comp. Weber, System der altsynagogalen palidstinischen Theologie (1880), 
pp. 235 ff., 290 ff. Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fir Bibel und Talmud, 
Div. ii. art. ‘‘Lohn und Strafe” (pp. 691-703), and ‘ Vergeltung” (pp 
1252=1257). 
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execution. (5) War devastates the land because of delay of 
sentences, turning aside of law and illegal interpretation of 
Scripture. (6) Wild beasts get the upper hand on account of 
perjury and the desecration of the divine name. (7) Carrying 
away into foreign lands is the punishment for idolatry, incest, 
murder, and neglect of the Sabbatic year.”* With like‘ con- 
scientiousness was the reward for the fulfilling of the law 
computed. “ Whoever fulfils only one law, good is appointed 
to him, his days are prolonged, and he will inherit the land.”* 
“ According to the proportion of pains taken will be the 
reward” (NUN NYY mB5)6 “Know that everything is taken 
account of” (jiavinn ‘p> Ssnv ya) Thus every fulfilment of the 
law involves its corresponding reward. And God only gave 
so many commandments and so many laws to the people of 
Israel, that they might obtain great rewards.° Both punish- 
ment and reward are bestowed on men in the present life. 
But full retribution does not follow till the life to come, the 
xan oviy, Then will all seeming inequalities be reconciled. 
He, who was in this life visited with sorrows, notwithstanding — 
his righteousness, will then receive the fuller reward. But 
apart from this, full recompense does not take place till the 
world to come. For the present world is still a world of 
imperfection and of evil. In the future world all weakness will 
cease. Then will Israel, both as a nation and as individuals, 
be rewarded for a faithful fulfilling of the law by a life of 
undisturbed happiness. Good works—such as reverence of 
parents, benevolence, peace-making among neighbours, and 
above all the study of the law—may therefore be looked upon 
as a capital, whose interest is already enjoyed in this life, 

4 Aboth v. 8-9. So too e.g. Shabbath ii. 6. The promises and threata 
of the blessing and the curse in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. are the 
Old Testament foundation for this. But the casuistic carrying out into 
parallels is alien to the Old Testament. 


5 Kiddushin i. 10. 6 Aboth v. 28. 
7 Aboth iv. 22. 8 Makkoth iii. 16. 
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while the capital itself remains for the life to come. This 
hope of a future retribution was therefore the mainspring of all 
zeal for the law. Nay the entire religious life of the Jewish people 
during the period of which we are treating just revolved round 
these two poles: Fulfilment of the law and hope of future glory. 
Zeal for the former derived its vitality from the latter. The 
saying of Antigonus of Socho: “Be not like servants who 
serve their master for the sake of reward, but be like those 
who do service without respect to reward,” ” is by no means a 
correct expression of the keynote of Pharisaic Judaism, which 
was in fact like the servants who serve for the sake of recompense. 

To what results then did this zeal for the law lead? They 
corresponded with its motives. As the motives were essentially 
of an external kind, so also was the result an incredible 
externalizing of the religious and moral life. This result was 
indeed inevitable, when once religion was made into law, and 
that indeed in such wise, that all religion was made to consist 
in nothing else, than in the strict obedience to a law, which 
regulated the civil and social as well as the individual life in 
all its relations. By this view of religious duty, which forms 
the characteristic distinction of post-exilian Judaism, the whole 
religious and moral life was drawn down into the sphere of 
law, and the result necessarily was as follows: (1) First of 
all the individual life was thus regulated by a norm, whose 
application to this sphere at all is an evil. The province of 
law is simply to order the relations of men to one another 
according to certain standards. Its object is not the individual 
as such, but only civil society as a whole. The functions of 
the latter are to be so regulated, that the fulfilment of his 
individual task within this framework is to be made possible 
to each. The application of the legal norm to the individual life 
therefore of itself subjects the latter to a false standard. For 


if external constraint is of the essence of law, freedom is of the 
9 Peai. i. Comp. Kiddushin iv. 14. 10 Aboth i. 3. 
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essence of moral action. The moral life of the individual is a 
healthy one, only when it is governed by internal motives. Its 
regulation by external standards is an adulteration of it in its 
very principle. (2) The application of the legal norm to the 
religious and moral life also involves the placing of the most 
varying avocations of life upon a level, as though of equal value. 
For every employment is regulated absolutely by the law, not 
merely the behaviour of men to one another in the State and in 
society, but also those most special manifestations of the inner 
life of the individual: how he shows his gratitude to God or 
evidences his repentance for sins he has committed, how he 
manifests his love to his neighbour, how he fashions his daily 
life in its most external respects, in manners and customs. 
All falls under the same point of view—under the norm of 
the law, and that a law which comes forward with Divine 
authority, Thus the purport of an act is comparatively 
indifferent. Merely conventional demeanour in outward 
matters and ceremonies is of the same value as the fulfilment 
of the highest religious and moral duties. The former is 
raised to the rank of the latter, and the latter lowered to that 
of the former. There is always and everywhere only one 
duty—the fulfilling of the law, 2.e. the fulfilling of all that has 
once been commanded by God, no matter of what kind it may 
be. (3) Hence it is self-evident, that all in reality depends 
upon satisfying the law. There is no higher task in 
the department of law. If the requirement of the law is 
exactly fulfilled, duty is satisfied. Thus the only question 
that can be raised is: what is commanded? and what must 
be done that the commandment may be fulfilled? That every 
art should be directed only to compounding with the letter of 
the law is an inevitable consequence. This task will perhaps 
be aggravated, more rather than less will be done for the sake 
of meeting in practice the whole extent of the law. But still 
one purpose only will be kept in view, that of satisfying the 
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letter. And this cannot be done without damage to the 
substance. The real value of the good is left out of account. 
Not the doing of the good as such, but merely formal accuracy 
in fulfilling the letter of the law is the aim. And notwith- 
standing all zeal, nay just because of it, true morality must of 
necessity be a loser. (4) Lastly the purely formal point of 
sight has the further consequence, that the moral duty is split 
up into an endless atomistic multitude of separate duties and 
obligations. All law is necessarily casuistic, for it lays down 
a multiplicity of individual statutes. All casuistry is by its 
nature endless. The one case may have been divided into 
ever so many sub-species; but each sub-species can again be 
split into sub-divisions, and there is here no end to the 
dividing. The most conspicuous proof of this is furnished by 
the marvellous labours of the Pharisaic scribes. With all 
their diligence and acuteness in making distinctions, they 
never came to an end. But the testimony cannot be refused 
them, that they really worked hard to do so. Jewish law 
became in their hands a widely ramified science. They cut 
up the law into thousands upon thousands of single commands, 
and thus, as far as in them lay, set up a rule for the direction 
of every conceivable case of practical life. Marvellous how- 
ever as were their performances, it is here that their most 
grievous error is found. All free moral action was now com- 
pletely crushed under the burden of numberless separate 
statutory requirements. The greater their number, the more 
fatal is the effect of the fundamental error of transferring the 
juristic mode of treatment to the region of religion and 
morality. In every department of life action no longer 
proceeds from inward motive, is no longer the free manifesta- 
tion of a moral disposition, but results from the external 
constraint of statutory requirement. And such requirement 
reaches equally to everything, to the greatest as to the least, 
to the most important as to the most indifferent; every act, 
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whether great or trifling, when estimated by a moral standard, 
is now of the same value; there is but one point of view for 
all: to do what is commanded, because it is commanded. 
And thus there is of course no higher vocation, than to be 
faithful to the letter for the letter’s sake. All depends, not 
on the inward motive, but on the external correctness of an 
action. And all this petty and mistaken zeal insisted finally 
on being the true and genuine service of God. The more 
men wearied themselves out with it, the more they thought to 
gain the Divine approbation. As St. Paul says: &jAov Beod 
&yovow, GAN’ ov Kat ériyywow (Rom. x. 2). How far this 
unwise zeal for God went astray, and what a heavy burden it 
laid upon the life of the Israelite, may be made evident by a 
series of concrete examples.” 


IL. 


One of the most important points, both with respect to its 
extent and the value attributed to it, was that of Sabbath 
sanctification.” The brief prohibition of work on the Sabbath 
which is found in the Pentateuch, and which hardly at all 
enters into detail (Ex. xvi. 23-30, xx. 8-11, xxiii. 12, xxxi. 
12-17, xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 1-3; Lev. xxiii. 3; Num. xv. 32-36 ; 


11 In this series those points are chiefly brought forward, which are 
touched on in the Gospels. It should then be remembered, with respect to 
the date to which the material here adduced belongs, that the authorities 
cited in the Mishna almost all belong to the hundred years between 
A.D. 70-170. Hence Jewish law is here presented to us in that form which 
it maintained in about the first half of the second century. This form will 
however be essentially that which is handed down from the beginning of 
the Christian era, from the time of Hillel and Shammai. For the differences 
of their two schools already related to the subtlest distinctions. 

12 Comp. in the Mishna the treatises Shabbath, Erubin, Beza, the Book of 
Jubilees, cap. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70); also Winer, Realwérterb. ii. 343- 
349. Oechler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xiii. 193-204 (in the 2nd ed. 
revised by Orelli, xiii. 156-166). Saalschiitz, Das Mosaische Recht, i. 388 
«qq. Mangold in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 123-126. Riehm’s Worterb. s.v. 
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Deut. v. 12-15. Comp. Jer. xvii. 21-24; Amos vii. 5; Neh. 
x. 32, xiii. 15 sqq.), was in the course of time developed in 
so many-sided a manner as to form of itself an extensive 
branch of knowledge. For of course the Rabbis could not 
rest satisfied with this simple prohibition. They must also 
accurately define what work was forbidden. And consequently 
they at last, with much ingenuity, got out of it, that on the 
whole thirty-nine kinds of work were prohibited, but very 
few are of course anywhere alluded to in the Pentateuch. 
These thirty-nine prohibited works are: (1) sowing, (2) plough- 
ing, (3) reaping, (4) binding sheaves, (5) threshing, (6) win- 
nowing, (7) cleansing crops, (8) grinding, (9) sifting, 
(10) kneading, (11) baking, (12) shearing wool, (13) wash- 
ing, (14) beating, (15) dyeing, (16) spinning, and (17) 
warping it, (18) making two cords, (19) weaving two 
threads, (20) separating two threads, (21) making a knot, 
(22) untying a knot, (23) sewing two stitches, (24) tearing 
to sew two stitches, (25) catching a deer, (26) killing, 
(27) skinning, and (28) salting it, (29) preparing its skin, 
(30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting it up, (32) writing 
two letters, (33) blotting out for the purpose of writing 
two letters, (34) building, (35) pulling down, (36) putting 
out a fire, (37) lighting a fire, (38) beating smooth with a 
hammer, (39) carrying from one tenement to another.” 

Each of these chief enactments again require further discus- 
sions concerning their range and meaning. And here, properly 
speaking, begins the work of casuistry. We will bring forward 
just a few of its results. According to Ex. xxxiv., ploughing 
and reaping were among the forbidden works. But to gather 
a few ears of corn was already looked upon as reaping.™ 


18 Shabbath vii, 2. The translation here and in what follows is always 
that of Jost’s edition of the Mishna. Comp. also the enumeration in the 
Book of Jubilees, c. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). 

18a Comp. Maimonides in Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Matt. xii. 2. 

DIV. I. VOL. I. G 
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When on one occasion the disciples did this on the Sabbath, 
they were found fault with by the Pharisees, not on account 
of plucking the ears, which (according to Deut. xxiii. 26) was 
permitted, but because they were thus guilty of doing reaping 
work on the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1, 2; Mark ii. 23, 24; Luke 
vi. 1, 2). The prohibition of making and untying a knot 
(Nos. 21 and 22) was much too general to rest satisfied with. 
It was also necessary to state to what kind of knot this 
applied, and to what it did not. “The following are the 
knots, the making of which renders a man guilty: The knot 
of camel-drivers and that of sailors; and as one is guilty 
by reason of tying, so also of untying them. R. Meir says: 
Guilt is not incurred by reason of a knot, which can be 
untied with one hand. There are knots by reason of which 
one is not guilty, as one is in the case of the camel-driver’s and 
sailor’s knots. A woman may tie up a slit in her shift and 
the strings of her cap, those of her girdle, the straps of the 
shoes and sandals, of skins of wine and oil, of a pot with 
”i And to tie strings of the girdle being permitted, it 
was agreed that a pail also might be tied over the well with 
a girdle, but not with a rope.” The prohibition of writing on 
the Sabbath (No. 32) was further defined as follows: “He who 
writes two letters with his right or his left hand, whether of 
one kind or of two kinds, as also if they are written with 
different ink or are of different languages, is guilty. He even 
who should from forgetfulness write two letters is guilty, 
whether he has written them with ink or with paint, red chalk, 
India-rubber, vitriol, or anything which makes permanent 
marks, Also he who writes on two walls which form an 
angle, or on the two tablets of his account-book, so that they 
can be read together, is guilty. He who writes upon his body 
is guilty. If any one writes with dark fluid, with fruit juice, 
or in the dust on the road, in sand, or in anything in which 
14 Shabbath xv. 1-2, 15 Shabbath xv. 2, 


meat. 
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the writing does not remain, he is free.® If any one writes 
with the wrong hand, with the foot, with the mouth, with the 
elbow ; also if any one writes upon a letter of another piece 
of writing, or covers other writing; also if any one meaning 
to write n has only written two +3, or if any one has written 
one letter on the ground and one upon the wall, or upon two 
walls of the house, or upon two pages of a book, so that they 
cannot be read together, he is free. If in forgetfulness he 
writes two letters at different times, perhaps one in the morn- 
ing and one towards evening, R. Gamaliel pronounces him 
guilty, the learned declare him free.” According to Ex. 
xvi. 23, it was forbidden to bake and to boil on the Sabbath. 
Hence the food, which it was desired to eat hot on the Sab- 
bath, was to be prepared before its commencement, and kept 
warm by artificial means. In doing this however care must 
be taken, that the existing heat was not increased, which would 
have been “ boiling.” Hence the food must be put only into 
such substances as would maintain its heat, not into such as 
might possibly increase it. “Food to be kept warm for the 
Sabbath must not be put into oil-dregs, manure, salt, chalk, or 
sand, whether. moist or dry, nor into straw, grape-skins, flock, 
or vegetables, if these are damp, though it may if they are 
dry. It may, however, be put into clothes, amidst fruits, 
pigeons’ feathers, and flax-tow. R. Jehudah declares flax-tow 
unallowable, and permits only coarse tow.” According to 
Ex. xxxv. 3, it was forbidden to kindle a fire on the Sabbath. 

26 On the statements “‘ he is guilty ” (3"n) and “ he is free” ()5), see 
Jost’s introd. to the treatise Shabbath. The former means: the wilful 
transgressor forfeits his life, and is, if there are witnesses, to be stoned, or 
if he has sinned after warning, but without witnesses, he is sentenced to the 
penalty of extirpation. And he who has sinned from negligence or ignor- 
ance must offer the legal sin-offering. “)\O5 means he is free from these 
penalties, but not from the scourging ordered by the court, so that the act 
itself (a few cases deducted) is not thereby declared allowable. 


17 Shabbath xii. 3-6. 
48 Shabbath iv. 1, and the commentary in Surenhusius’ Mishna, ii, 18, 
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This prohibition was supplemented by that of extinguishing 
a fire. With regard to the latter, the question arose, how it 
was to be observed, when a non-Israelite approached a fire. 
“Tf a non - Israelite comes to extinguish a fire, one must 
neither say to him: ‘put it out, nor ‘do not put it out, 
and that because one is not obliged to make him rest.” It 
is self-evident that the prohibition to extinguish fire would 
be extended to lights and lamps. Concerning these it was 
ordained as follows: “He who extinguishes a light because he 
is afraid of heathen, robbers, or the evil spirit, or for the sake 
of one sick, that he may sleep, is free. If it is done however 
to save the oil, the lamp, or the wick, he is guilty. R. Joses 
declares him in each case free, except with respect to the 
wick, because he thus prepares, as it were, a coal.”” “A 
vessel may be placed under a lamp to catch the sparks, but 
water may not be put therein, lest the lamp be extinguished.”™ 
Very specially copious material for discussion was furnished by 
the last of the thirty-nine chief works, the carrying a burden 
from one tenement to another (Mw? MAD wy), which was, 
according to Jer. xvii. 21-24, forbidden. We shall see farther 
on, what refined sophistry was applied towards. enlarging the 
notion of the nw. It may here be briefly mentioned, that 
even the bulk of what might not be carried from one place to 
another on the Sabbath was exactly determined. Thus eg. 
he was guilty of Sabbath desecration who carried out so much 
food as was equal in weight to a dry fig” or so much wine 
as was enough for mixing in a goblet, or milk enough for one 
swallow, honey enough to put upon a wound, oil enough to 
anoint a small member, water enough to moisten an eye-salve,” 
paper enough to write a custom-house notice upon,”* parchment 
enough to write the shortest portion of the Tephillin, ze. the 
48 Shabbath xvi. 6. 20 Shabbath ii. 5. 


a1 Shabbath ii. 6, fin. 32 Shabbath vii. 4. 
$8 Shabbath viii. 1. 44 Shabbath viii. 2, 
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Sse yw, upon, ink enough to write two letters,* reed enough 
to make a pen of, etc.* It was forbidden also to carry such 
garments as did not belong to clothing proper. A warrior might 
not go out with coat of mail, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield, 
or spear.” A cripple might, according to R. Meir, go out with 
his wooden leg. R. Joses, on the other hand, does not allow 
it.* Only on the breaking out of a fire are some concessions 
made with respect to burden-bearing. “All the Holy Scrip- 
tures may be saved from a conflagration. The case of the 
book may be saved with the book, that of the Tephillin with 
the Tephillin, even if there is money in it. Food for the 
three Sabbath meals may be saved. Ifa fire breaks out on 
the evening of the Sabbath, let food be saved for three meals; 
if it takes place in the forenoon, for two; if in the afternoon, 
for one only. A basketful of bread may also be saved, even 
if enough for a hundred meals, a cake of figs, a cask of wine.”” 

The caution of these guardians of the law did not however 
confine itself to asserting what was forbidden on the Sabbath 
itself. They extended their prohibitions to every transaction, 
which might only possibly lead to a desecration of the 
Sabbath. This prophylactic care was the cause of the follow- 
ing enactments: “Let not a tailor go out at twilight with 
his needle, for he might forget (when the Sabbath begins) and 
go out with it. Nor the writer with his reed.” “Meat, 
onions and eggs may not be cooked, unless there is time to 
cook them by day. Bread may not be put into the oven in 
the twilight, nor cakes upon the coals, unless their surfaces 
can harden while it is still day. RR. Elieser says: If there 
is only time for the under surface to harden.” 1 Caution 
goes still farther, when eg. it is forbidden to read by lamp- 
light on the Sabbath, or to cleanse clothing from vermin, 

2% Shabbath viii. 8. 26 Shabbath viii. 5. 97 Shabbath vi. 2, 4. 


28 Shabbath vi. 8. 29 Shabbath xvi. 1-3. 80 Shabbath i. 3. 
81 Shabbath i. 10. 
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For both are transactions in which a clear light is especially 
necessary. And thus there is obviously a temptation to stoop 
the lamp for the purpose of leading more oil to it, and this 
would offend against the prohibition of kindling fire. Hence 
these actions are altogether forbidden. It is indeed permitted 
to a schoolmaster to take care how children read by light. 
But he himself may not read by a light.” 

Besides these thirty-nine chief works, many other actions 
and employments, which cannot be summed up under any of 
them, are also forbidden. We learn of some of them eg. from 
the following prescription with regard to the holy days (on 
which the rest was less strict). “All things, by which 
punishment is incurred on the Sabbath, because of their 
breaking its rest, or because of acts arbitrary in themselves, or 
acts legal at other times, are also not allowed on the holy 
day. The following because of the rest: one may not climb 
a tree, ride upon a horse, swim in the water, clap with the 
hands, strike upon the hips, or dance. The following because 
the acts are arbitrary: one may not hold a court of justice, 
acquire a wife by earnest money, pull off the shoe (the Chaliza 
on account of a refusal of levirate marriage), nor consummate 
levirate marriage. The following because they are legal 
transactions : one may not consecrate anything, put a value 
on anything, devote anything, nor separate heave and tithe. 
All this is declared unlawful on a holy day, not to mention a 
Sabbath.” To such appointments belongs also the enact- 
ment, that no one should on the Sabbath go farther than 
2000 cubits from his dwelling, z.c. from where he is at the 
beginning of the Sabbath. This was called the “ Sabbath limit,” 
nagn on,” and a distance of 2000 cubits a Sabbath day’s 
journey (Acts i. 12: oa8Bdrov odds). How ingeniously this 

83 Shabbath i. 3. 83 Beza v. 2. 


5+ Erubin v. 5. The distance of 2000 cubits (according to Num.xxxv. 1-8), 
Erubin iv. 3,7, v.7. Compare in general, Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldaicum, 
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prescription, founded on Ex. xvi. 29, as well as that concerning 
the carrying of burdens, was evaded, will be shown farther on. 

Notwithstanding the great strictness with which the 
commandment to hallow the Sabbath was treated, certain 
cases, in which exceptions were tolerated, had of necessity to 
be acknowledged. Some such exceptions were allowed for 
the sake of humanity and some on account of a still higher 
and more sacred command. In the latter respect the neces- 
sities of the temple-ritual came especially under consideration. 
The daily burnt-offering must be offered on the Sabbath also, 
nay a special offering besides was ordered on the Sabbath day 
(Num. xxviii. 9, 10). Hence it was self-evident, that all the 
transactions necessary for offering these sacrifices must be 
lawful even on the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 5: rols ca8Baow oi 
iepels ev tO tep® TO caBBatov BeBnrovdow Kal davatrioi 
eiow).* The acts necessary for offering the Passover sacrifice 
were also allowed on the Sabbath, but in this case it was 
very carefully settled what transactions were and what were 
not permitted.” To the same category belongs also the 
command of circumcision. All that was necessary for circum- 
cision might be done on the Sabbath, so far, that is, as it 
could not be done on the day before. For whatever cowld 
have been done on the day before was forbidden.” For the 
sake of humanity it was permitted to render assistance to 


col. 2582-2586 (s.v. pnn). Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Actsi.12. Winer, 
RWB. ii. 850 sq. Ochbler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xiii. 203 sq. Leyrer, ibid. 
xiii, 2138 sq. Arnold, ibid. ix. 148 (all according to the Ist ed.). Mangold 
in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 127 sq. 

85 Comp. Book of Jubilees, ¢. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). Lightfoot, 
Schottgen, Wetzstein on Matt. xii. 5. Wolf, Curae philol. on the same 
passage. Wiinsche, Der lebensfreudige Jesus (1876), p. 424, 

86 Pesachim vi. 1-2. On other exceptions from the Sabbath command 
in favour of the temple service, see also Hrubin x. 11-15. 

87 Shabbath xix. 1-5. Comp. John vii. 22, 23 (one of those features, 
which prove the intimate acquaintance of the fourth evangelist with Jewish 
matters) 
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a woman at her delivery,” and it was laid down as a general 
principle, that all danger to life should supersede the Sabbath 
(navn ns anis niva ppb-o3),” “Tf a building falls upon any 
one, and it is doubtful whether he is under it or not, whether 
he is alive or dead, whether he is a non-Israelite or an 
Israelite, the ruins over him may be cleared away on the 
Sabbath. If he is found alive, they may be cleared farther ; 
if he is dead, they must be left.”*° A physician may attend 
a patient if he is in danger. R. Matthijah ben Charash even 
allowed that a remedy might on the Sabbath be put into the 
mouth of any one feeling pain in the throat, because it might 
be dangerous." This is however cited as only the opinion of 
this scholar, and by no means as holding good in general. 
At any rate medical assistance was only allowed on the 
assumption that life was in danger. “A fracture (of a limb) 
may not be attended to. If any one has sprained his hand 
or foot, he may not pour cold water on it.” “A_ priest 
officiating in the temple may, on the Sabbath, put on again 
the plaister which he took off during his ministration ; other- 
wise this may not be done; a plaister may not be put on for 
the first time on the Sabbath. ... If a priest hurts his 
finger, he may on the Sabbath bind it with rushes for service 
in the sanctuary, otherwise this is not allowed; for the 
pressing out of the blood, it is everywhere forbidden.” It 
quite agrees with this, that the enmity of the Pharisees should 
have been excited against Jesus on account of His cures on 
the Sabbath (Matt. xii, 9-13; Mark iii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. 6-10, 
xiii, 10-17, xiv. 1-6; John v. 1-16, ix. 14-16)“ Even 

88 Shabbath xviii. 8. 

89 Joma viii. 6. Comp. also the passage from Synesius in Winer, RWB. 
ii, 345. 
My Gopi viii. 7, 41 Joma viii. 6. 42 Shabbath xxii. 6. 

48 Erubin x. 138-14. Comp. also Edujoth ii. 5. 


44 The Rabbinic material has been treated of from a one-sided and dis: . 
torted point of view in Danz, Christi curatio sabbathica vindicata ex legibus 
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the principle, that danger to life should supersede the Sabbath, 
was by no means regarded as at all times decisive. At the 
beginning of the Maccabaean rising a troup of legalists let 
themselves perish to the last man, rather than have recourse 
to the sword on the Sabbath. From that time forward it 
was determined to take up the sword for defence, but not for 
attack upon the Sabbath.“ And this principle was on the 
whole adhered to.’ But use was made of it only in cases 
of extreme necessity. And it often happened even in later 
times, that hostile generals were able to make use of the 
Jewish Sabbath to the disadvantage of the Jews.” How 
strictly the observance of the Sabbath was universally 
adhered to by Jewish soldiers, appears from the fact, that 
a man like Josephus regards it as a thing self-evident,” 
and that the Romans even found themselves obliged to 
release the Jews entirely from military service, because 
Jewish Sabbatarianism and Roman discipline were irreconcil- 
able contrasts.” 


Judaicis (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, pp. 569-614). 
Zipser in Fiirst’s Literaturblatt des Orients, 1847, .p. 814 sqq.; Jahrg. 1848, 
pp. 61 sqq., 197 sqq. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Erlduterung der Evan- 
gelien aus Talmud und Midrash (1878), pp. 150-152. Comp. also Winer, 
RWB. ii. 346. Ochler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. xiii. 202 (1st ed.). On 
cattle which falls into a pit on a holy day, see Beza iii, 4. 

45 1 Mace. ii. 834-38. Joseph. Antt. xii. 6. 2. 

46 1 Mace. ii. 39-42. Joseph. Antt. xii. 6. 2. 

47 Joseph. Anti. xii. 1-3, xiv. 4. 2, xviii. 9. 2. That to fight on the 
Sabbath was considered as ‘‘forbidden in after times also” (Lucius, Der 
Essenismus, p. 96, note), is not so universally correct. Josephus expressly 
says, that the law allowed the repulse of a personal attack (Antt. xiv. 
4. 2). 

_ 48 Anit, xiii. 12. 1, xiv. 4.2. Comp. also Joseph. contra Apion, i. 22, s. 
fin. (Ptolemy I. Lagos took Jerusalem on a Sabbath). Book of Jubilees, 
c. 50 (Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 70). 

49 Bell. Jud. ii. 21. 8 = Vita, 32. 

50 Anit. xiv. 10. 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 18, 19. Under the Ptolemies the 
Jews still took military service (Antt. xii. 1 and 2. 4, according to “ Pseudo- 
Aristeas” in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 107. Merx’ Archiv, i. 260). 
Comp. also Antt. xi. 8. 5, fin., xiv. 8. 1. 
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IIL. 


Far deeper was the inflnence upon daily life of the mani- 
fold and far-reaching ordinances concerning cleanness and 
uncleanness and the removal of the latter,” than that of the 
law of the Sabbath. The Old Testament (Lev. xi—xv.; Num. 
v. 1-4, and especially chap. xix.) had already given tolerably 
numerous and stringent precepts on these points, by declaring 
(for what reasons may be left undiscussed) first certain inci- 
dents of sexual life, then certain appearances on persons and 
objects comprised under the joint term of leprosy, and lastly, 
the corpses of both men and animals, as unclean and impart- 
ing uncleanness. It also gives detailed prescriptions concern- 
ing purification by sacrifices or lustrations, which are of very 
different kinds according to the kind and degree of unclean- 
ness But ample as were these enactments, they are still but 
poor and scanty compared with the abundance stored in the 
Mishna. No less than twelve treatises (filling the whole of 
the last part of the Mishna) deal with the matters appertain- 
ing to this subject. The enumeration of the “chief kinds of 
uncleanness” (Nix287 N38), which it must be owned are for 
the most part based on the enactments of the Pentateuch 
(Lev. xi—xv.), form the foundation of all these discussions. 
On this foundation however is raised an enormous and very 
complicated structure. For with each of the chief kinds the 
question has again to be dealt with: under what circum- 
stances such uncleanness is incurred, in what manner and to 
what extent it is transferred to others, what utensils and 

5! Comp. generally, Winer, RWB. ii. 313-819 (art. “ Reinigkeit ”), 
Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Reinigungen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. vol. xii. pp. 
620-640. Keil, Bibl. Archdologie (2nd ed. 1875), pp. 295-323. Haneberg, 
Relig. Alterthiimer, pp. 459-476. Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 65-73. Kamp- 


hausen in Riehm’s Worterb. p. 1274 sqq. Konig in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
2nd ed. xii. 617-637. 
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objects are and what are not capable of contracting unclean- 
ness, and lastly, what means and regulations are required for 
its removal. To give at least a notion to what an extensive 
branch of knowledge this doctrine of uncleanness had been 
developed, some of the enactments concerning the utensils, 
which do and which do not contract uncleanness and by con- 
tact propagate it, are here given. The Old Testament basis is 
in Num. xix. 14, 15 and xxxi. 20—24. 

A main question is first of all concerning the material of 
which the utensils are composed, and next concerning their 
form: whether they are hollow or flat. With respect to 
hollow earthen vessels, it is determined that the air in them 
contracts and propagates uncleanness, as does also the hollow 
of the foot, but not their outer side. Their purification can 
only result from their being broken.” But how far must 
the breaking go to effect purification? To this question too 
we receive an exact answer. A fraction is still esteemed a 
vessel (and therefore susceptible of defilement) “if, of a vessel 
holding a log, so much is left as to be able to hold enough 
to anoint the little toe with; and if, of a. vessel holding from 
a log to a seah space for a quarter of a log, from one to 
two seahs space for half a log; and from two or three seahs 
to five, space for a log is left.” While then hollow earthen 
vessels are not susceptible of defilement outside, though they 
are so within, the following earthen vessels contract no un- 
cleanness at all: a flat plate without a rim, an open coal- 
shovel, a gridiron with holes in it for grains of wheat, brick 
gutters, although they are bent and have a hollow, and others 
besides.** The following are, on the contrary, capable of 
defilement: a plate with a rim, a whole coal-shovel, a plate 
full of bowl-like receptacles, an earthen spice-box or a writing 
apparatus with several receptacles.” Of wooden, leathern, 


89 Kelim ii. 1. 8 Kelim ii. 2. 
4 Kelim ii. 8. 85 Kelim ii. 7. 
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bone and glass vessels, the flat ones are also insusceptible of 
defilement ; the deep ones, on the contrary, not only like the 
earthen ones, contract defilement in their atmosphere, but also 
on the outside. If they break, they are clean. If utensils 
are again made of them, they are again susceptible of defile- 
ment. Here too arises again the difficult question: When 
are they to be accounted broken? “In all vessels for 
domestic purposes the measure (of a hole producing cleanness) 
is a pomegranate. R. Elieser says: The measure depends upon 
the use of the utensil.” “The pomegranate appointed as a 
measure is one not too large, but of a medium size.”™ “Ifa 
foot is wanting to a chest, a trunk or a press, it is clean, 
although capable of holding things. R. Joses considers 
all these as susceptible of defilement if, though not in 
proper repair, they are capable of holding the measure.” © 
“A (three-footed) table, to which one foot is wanting, is 
clean, so is it if a second foot is gone, but if the third 
is also gone and it is to be used as a flat board, it is 
susceptible of defilement.” “A seat of which one side plank 
is missing is clean, so is it although a second is missing. If 
a hand-breadth in height is left it is capable of defilement.” ® 
Moreover in hollow utensils not only are the inside and 
outside, but also the “place for laying hold,’ to be dis- 
tinguished. “If eg. the hands are clean and the outside of 
the cup unclean, and the cup is held at the part which serves 
for holding, one need not be anxious lest the hands should be 
defiled by the outside of the cup.”™ “Of metal vessels the 
smooth and the hollow are capable of defilement. If they 
are broken, they are clean; if vessels are again made out of 


them they are in their former uncleanness.”® “Every metal 
86 Kelim ii. 1, xv. 1. 5T Kelim xvii. 1. 
58 Kelim xvii. 4-5. 59 Kelim xviii. 8. 
60 Kelim xxii. 2. 61 Keli xx. 8. 


63 Kelim xxv. 7, 8, % Kelim xi. L 
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vessel, which has a special name of its own, is capable of 
defilement ; except a door, the bolt, the lock, the hinge-socket, 
the hinge, the knocker and a gutter; because they are 
fastened to the ground.” “In a bridle, the bit is capable 
of defilement, the plates on the cheeks are clean; according to 
R. Akiba, unclean. The learned say: only the bit is unclean, 
but the plates, only when they are fastened to it.” “Round 
horns (for blowing) are susceptible of defilement, straight ones 
are clean. If the mouthpiece is of metal, it is capable of 
defilement.” “Wood used on metal utensils is capable of 
defilement, metal used on wooden ones is clean. Ly. a 
wooden key with metal teeth is capable of defilement, even if 
the tooth is of only one piece. But if the key is of metal 
and the tooth of wood, it is not capable of defilement.” © 

The enactments concerning the removal of defilement by 
sacrifices and lustrations form a fit pendant to those concern- 
ing defilement. We will here quote a few of the latter. The 
main question in this matter is, as to what water is adapted 
to the different kinds of purification: to the sprinkling of the 
hands, the washing of utensils, the bath.of purification for 
persons. The Mishna distinguishes six gradations of water 
reservoirs: 1. A pond and the water in ditches, cisterns or pits, 
also spring water no longer flowing, and collected water to the 
amount of less than forty seahs. All this, so far as it has 
not been defiled, is adapted for (the preparation of) Challa,® 
and for legal washing of the hands. 2. Spring water still 
running. This may be used for the heave (Terumah) and for 
the washing of the hands. 3. Collected water which amounts 
to forty seah. In this one may plunge oneself (take a bath 
of purification) and utensils. 4. A spring with little water, into 
which more drawn water has been poured. It resembles the 

64 Kelim xi. 2. 85 Kelim xi. 5. 


86 Kelim xi. 7. 67 Kelim xiii. 6. 
68 The heaye offering of dough, which must be separated at baking. 
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former by purifying as a plunging bath in the place where it 
is collected (i.e. without running), and clean spring water, in 
that vessels are purified in it although there is but little of it. 
5. Running water in which a change has taken place (ie. 
water arising from mineral or warm springs). This purifies 
in running. 6. Clean spring water. This serves as a 
plunging-bath for running sores, for the sprinkling of lepers, 
and is suitable for sanctifying with ashes of purification.” 
These general maxims then form the foundation of a casuistry, 
which here again loses itself in endless detail. The 
Mishna especially launches forth in wearying diffuseness on 
what conditions and prerequisites the “collected water” 
mentioned in No. 3 (#.e. such rain, spring or river water as is 
not drawn, but conducted directly through gutters or pipes 
into a receptacle) is fit for bathing and for plunging of utensils, 
for which purpose the chief matter is that no “ drawn. water” 
should be mingled with it. We give a few examples by way 
of illustration. “R. Elieser says: A quarter of a log of drawn 
water, to begin with, makes the water, which afterwards falls 
into it, unfit for a plunging bath ; but three logs of drawn water, 
if there was already other water there. The learned say: three 
logs, whether at the beginning or to make up the quantity.” ™ 
“Tf any one places vessels under the pipes (which run into 
the plunging bath), they make the bath unsuitable (because it 
then counts as drawn water). According to the school of 
Shammai it is all the same, whether they have been placed 
there or forgotten; according to the school of Hillel, they do 
not make it unfit, if they were only forgotten.”” “If drawn 
water and rain water are mixed in the court, or in the excava- 
tion, or upon the steps of the bathing-place, the bath is fit, if 
there is most of the fit water, and unfit, if there is most of the 
unfit, or if there is an equal quantity of both. But only so, 
if they were mixed before they arrived at the collected water 
® Mikwaoth i. 1-8. © Mikwaoth ii, 4. 1 Mikwaoth iv. 1. 
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If both run into the bath, then if it is certain that there were 
in it forty seahs of proper water before three logs of drawn 
water fell into it, it is fit, but otherwise unfit.” It was also 
disputed, whether snow, hail, hoar frost, ice and the like were 
fit to mix in the filling of a plunging bath or not. Extremely 
minute too are the directions concerning the washing or correct 
pouring upon the hands. It was needful that the hands 
should always have water poured on them before eating. (To 
dip them in water was only necessary for eating holy things, 
ae. things pertaining to sacrifices.) Then it was fully dis- 
cussed, from what vessels such pouring should take place, 
what water was suitable for it, who might pour it, and how 
far the hands must be poured on.“ We see with what zeal 
all these enactments concerning the washing of hands and the 
cleansing of cups, pots, dishes and seats were already observed 
in the time of Christ, from repeated allusions in the Gospels, 
which again receive their full light and aptest illustration 
through the details of the Mishna (Matt. xv.2; Mark vii. 
2-5; Matt. xxiii 25, 26; Luke xi. 38, 39). 


IV. 


From what has been stated it is abundantly evident, what 
enormous importance was everywhere attributed to external 
correctness of action, which is indeed a self-evident result, 
when once moral obligations are regarded in a legal manner. 
Highly characteristic of this strong tendency to externalism 
are the three mementoes, by which every Israelite, who is 
faithful to the law, is to be constantly reminded of his duties 
towards God. These three mementoes are: 1. The Zizith (Ms'Y, 

73 Mikwaoth iv. 4. 78 Mikwaoth vii. 1. 

7 Berachoth viii. 2-4; Chagiga ii. 5-6; Edujoth iii. 2; Jadajim i. 1-5, 
ii. 3. Lightfoot and other expositors on Matt. xv. 2. Wiinsche, Neue 


Beitrage zur Erlduterung der Evangelien (1878), p. 180 8q. Hamburger 
Real-Enc,, art. ‘‘ Handewaschen.” 
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plur. 8's), epdomeda in the LXX. and in the New Testa- 
ment, papa in the Targum Onkelos, and TO Kxé«Kuvoy 
papa in Justin Martyr,” tassels or fringes of hyacinth blue 
or white wool, which every Israelite, by reason of the pre- 
scription, Num. xv. 37 sqq., Deut. xxii. 12, had to wear at 
the four corners of his upper garment. They were to be 
used, as it is said in the passage first quoted, “that ye may 
look upon them and remember all the commandments of the 
Lord and do them.” 2. The Mesusa ("NM2), an oblong box, 
fixed to house and room doors above the right hand door-post; 
on which was written (according to the direction, Deut. vi. 9, 
xi. 20), in twenty-two lines, the two paragraphs, Deut. vi. 4-9 
and xi.13—21." 3. The Tephiilin or prayer-straps, which every 


75 Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 46, s. fin. (ed. Otto, ii. 154). The editions 
have indeed ro xcxxivov Bawa (colour), which gives no sense. That the 
true reading is pawue is evident from Hesychius, Lex. s.v. xpaoreda* re iy 
7Q cxpye Tov iwariov xexrawomiva Ppaummate xol TO dxpov cdrov. 

76 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 18 
sq-; Matt. ix. 20, xiv. 36, xxiii. 5; Mark vi. 56; Luke viii. 44. The LXX. 
and Targum Onkelos on Num. xv. 38 and Deut. xxii. 12. Mishna, Moed Katan 
iii. 4; Hdujoth iv. 10 ; Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 1. The Rabbinical directions are 
brought together in an edition of the treatise Zizith by Raphael Kirchheim 
(Septem libri Talmudict parvi Hierosolymitani, ed. Raph. Kirchheim, 
1851). Hiller, De vestibus fimbriatis Hebraeorum (Ugolini, Thesaurus, 
vol. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 160-170; Lez. Chald. col, 
1908 sq. Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 197 sqq. Bodenschatz, 
Kirchl. Verfassung der heutigen Juden, iv. 9-14. Levy, Chald. Worterb. 
ii. 322. Winer, RWB, art. “Saum.” Haneberg, Relig. Alterthiimer, 
pp. 592-594. Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge zur Hrlduterung der Evangelien, 
pp. 274 f., 378. Weber, System der alisynagogalen palist. Theologie, pp. 
26-28. Riehm’s Worterd., art. ‘‘ Liipplein.” The colour of the Zizith is 
now white, while originally it was to be of hyacinth blue. The Mishna, 
Menachoth iv. 1, already presupposes that both are allowed. They are also 
not now worn, as the Pentateuch directs, and as was still the custom in the 
time of Christ, on the upper garment (my, imersov), but on the two 
square woollen shawls, one of which is always worn on the body, while the 
other is only wound round the head during prayer. Both these shawls are 
also called Tallith. 

™ Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 15 
qq: Josephus, Anit. iv. 8.18. Mishna, Berachoth iii, 3; Shabbath viii. 3; 
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male Israelite had to put on at morning prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and holy days), in the Old Testament niaviv 
(frontlets and bracelets), in Rabbinic Hebr. 2A (from 
nan, prayer), in the New Testament gudaxrypia (preserva- 
tives, amulets), meorrectly translated “ Denkzettel” (memor- 
andum) by Luther. Their use is founded upon the passages 
Ex. xiii. 9, 16 ; Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18. There were two of them: 
(a) The 7 >¥ Abam (Tephilla for the hand) or yitt oy nbpn 
(Tephilla for the arm),” a small dice-shaped hollow parch- 
ment case, in which lay a small roll of parchment, on 
which were written the passages Ex. xiii. 1-10, xiii. 11-16; 
Deut. vi 4-9, xii 13-21. It was fastened by means of 
a strap drawn through it to the upper part of the left 
arm. (8) The wx» oY ndBm (Tephilla for the head), a case 
of the same kind, but differing from the former by being 
divided into four compartments, holding four little rolls of 
parchment, on which were the above-named passages from the 
Bible. It was fastened by means of a strap to the forehead 
just below the hair.” Of these three mementoes the first is 


Megilla i. 8; Moed Katan iii. 4; Gittin iv. 6; Menachoth iii. 7; Kelim 
xvi. 7, xvii. 16. The Rabbinical directions are put together in the treatise 
Mesusa (edited by Kirchheim in the above-named collection). Dassovius, 
De ritibus Mezuzae (Ugolini, Thesaurus, t. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaica, pp. 581-587 ; Lex. Chald. col. 654. Bodenschatz, Kirchl. Verfas 
sung der heutigen Juden, iv. 19-24. Levy, Chald. Worterb. ii. 19 sq. 
Leyrer in Herzog’s Real-Hnc. xi. 642 (2nd ed. xi. 668). Haneberg, Relig. 
Alterthiimer, pp. 595-598. Hamburger, Real-Enc., art. ‘‘ Mesusa.” 

78 The former e.g. Menachoth iv. 1; the latter Mikwaoth x. 3. 

79 Comp. Pseudo-Aristeas, ed. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, i. 281. 18 sqq.; 
Matt. xxiii. 5. Joseph. Anti. iv. 8. 13. Justinus Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 
ce. 46, s. fin. (ed. Otto, ii, 154). Origen on Matt. xxiii. 5 (ed. Lommatzsch, 
iv. 201); the patristic expositors in general, on Matt. xxiii. 5. Mishna, 
Berachoth iii. 1, 3; Shabbath vi. 2, viii. 8, xvi. 1; Hrubin x. 1-2; Shekalim 
iii, 2; Megilla i. 8, iv. 8; Moed Katan iii. 4; Nedarim ii. 2; Gittin iv. 6;. 
Sanhedrin xi. 3; Shebuoth iii. 8-11; Menachoth iii. 7, iv. 1; Arachin vi. 3, 
4; Kelim xvi. 7, xviii. 8, xxiii. 1; Mikwaoth x. 2, 38, 4; Jadajim iii. 3. 
Targum Onkelos on Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8. Pseudo-Jonathan on Ex. 
xxxix. 31; Deut. xi. 18, Targum on the Song of Solomon viii. 33 on 
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at any rate founded on the directions of the Pentateuch, and 
probably the two others also, inasmuch as, at least in the 
passage of Deuteronomy, the literal interpretation is certainly 
the correct one (see Dillmann on Ex. xiii. 16). But the 
value which was set upon these externals, and the care with 
which everything was here ordered down to the smallest 
detail, is quite characteristic of later Judaism. How many 
threads the Zizith were to consist of, how long they were to 
be, how many knots were to be tied in them, and in what 
manner these were to be made, how the paragraphs of the 
Mesusa and Tephillin were to be written, how large the cases 
and how long the straps of the latter were to be, how they 
were to be fastened to the head and arm, and how often the 
straps should be bound round the latter: all this was settled 
with the most anxious care. There was almost as great reve- 
rence for the Tephillin as for the Scriptures.” It was permitted 
to rescue the former as well as the latter from a fire even on 
the Sabbath." The Tephillin and Mesusa were held in such 


Esther viii. 16. Babylon. Talmud, Shabbath 28, 628; Hrubin 95> to 978; 
Megilla 24>; Menachoth 34> to 37a, 42> to 44>, (The passages from the 
Targum and Talmud after Pinner.) The treatise Tejfillin (edited by Kirch- 
heim) gives a collection of Rabbinical prescriptions. Ugolini, De Phylacteriis 
Hebraeorum( Thesaurus, tom. xxi.). Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, pp. 170-185; 
Lex. Chald. col. 1743 sq. Spencer, De natura et origine Phylacteriorum (in De 
legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, ed. Tiibing. 1732, pp. 1201-1232). Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 190-197. Bodenschatz, Kirchl. Verfas- 
sung der heutigen Juden, iv. 14-19. Lightfoot on Matt. xxiii. 5. Wolf, 
Curae phil., and other expositors on Matt. xxiii. 5. Hartmann, Die enge 
Verbindung des Alten Test. mit dem Neuen, pp. 360-362. Winer, RWB. 
i. 260 sq. (art. ‘‘Phylakterien”), Pinner, Uebersetzung des Tractates 
Berachoth, fol. 6a, Explanation 33. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii, 
223-225. Leyrer, art. ‘‘Phylakterien,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xi. 
639-643 (2nd ed. xi. 666-669). Haneberg, Relig. Alterthiimer, pp. 587-592. 
Levy, Chald. Worterb. ii, 549 sq. Delitzsch, art. ‘‘ Denkzettel,” in Riehm’s 
Worterb. (with illustrations), Klein, Die Totaphoth nach Bibel und Tradi- 
tion (Jahrbb. f: prot. Theol. 1881, pp. 666-689). Hamburger, Real-Enc, 
art. “‘ Tephillin.” 
80 Jadajim iii. 3. 81 Shabbath xvi 1. 
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superstitious estimation that they were looked upon as pre 
servatives against demoniacal powers, as is evident in the case 
of the former from the name ¢udaxrypra. 

Such external formalism is, as all can see, very far removed 
from true piety. The latter certainly might even under 
such a burden still continue to maintain a bare existence; but 
when besides this even prayer itself, that centre of the 
religious life, was bound in the fetters of a rigid mechanism, 
vital piety could scarcely be any longer spoken of. This fatal 
step had also been already taken by Judaism in the time of 
Christ. The two chief prayers then always customary for 
private use are: (1) the Shema, which was to be recited 
twice a day, not a prayer properly speaking, but a confession 
of the God of Israel; and (2) the Shemoneh Esreh, the usual 
daily prayer, which was to be said morning, noon and evening 
(particulars § 27, Appendix). These prayers too were now 
made the subjects of casuistic discussions, and their use was 
thereby degraded to an external function™ This applies 
especially tc the Shema, to which we may here the more 
confine ourselves, in that it is questionable, whether the 
Shemoneh Esreh had in the time of Christ already attained a 
settled form. First of all, the period of time within which 
the evening and morning Shema were to be said had to be 
exactly determined. The point of commencement for the 
former was the time “when the priests return to eat their 
Terumah (Heave);” the point of conclusion, according to R. 
Elieser, the end of the first night-watch; according to the 
usual view, midnight; according to R. Gamaliel, the appear- 
ance of dawn.” The morning Shema may be said “as soon 
as one can distinguish between blue and white. R. Elieser 
says: between blue and leek-green.” It may be said “till 


83 Comp. also Weber, System der altsynagogalen palistimschen Theologie, 
pp. 40-42, 
88 Berachoth i, 1, 
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the sun appears. R. Joshua says till three o’clock (nine accord. 
ing to our reckoning), for it is the custom of the children 
of princes not to rise till three.” The Shema, consisting 
chiefly of paragraphs from the Bible, the question next 
arose, whether any one, who at the time for saying the Shema 
is reading the Bible, and reads the paragraphs in question 
in the midst of their context, has sufficiently done his Shema 
duty or not. To this it is answered: If he thought of it (O& 
‘25 9), he has sufficiently done it; but not otherwise. It is 
very characteristic, and a confirmation of the saying of Christ 
(Matt. vi. 5) concerning praying in the streets, that the ques- 
tion is also discussed, whether and under what circumstances 
salutations may be made while praying the Shema. Three 
cases came under consideration: (1) Salutations from fear 
(ANT “3HD); (2) salutations from reverence (71237 ‘2B); and 
(3) salutations of every one (O78 530) ; besides which a saluta- 
tion and a response to a salutation were to be distinguished ; 
and lastly, it was to be considered, that there were in the 
Shema itself natural breaks, viz. between the first and 
second Berachah, betwen the latter and the paragraph 
Deut, xi. 13—21, and between that and the paragraph Num. 
xv. 37-41, and lastly between that and the final Berachah. 
R. Meir therefore allowed that at the breaks the salutation 
from reverence might be made and returned, but that in the 
middle only the salutation from fear might be given and returned. 
R. Jehudah however went a step farther, and allowed also to 
return the salutation of reverence in the middle, and at the 
breaks to return the salutation of every one.® The following 
general directions were given: “He who prays the Shema, 
without making it audible to his ear, has performed his duty. 
R. Joses says: He has not performed it. He who prays and 
has not exactly noticed the letters has, according to R. Joses, 


satisfied his duty; but according to R. Jehudah he has not, 
84 Berachoth i, 2. 85 Berachoth ii. 1. 88 Berachoth ii. 1-2. 
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He who prays in a wrong order has not done his duty. He 
who makes a mistake must begin again where he made the 
mistake. Workmen may pray in a tree or upon the wall.” * 
It was a good custom, that food and drink should (according 
to the precept Deut. viii. 10) never be partaken of without 
thanksgiving to God. Grace (Berachoth) was said both before 
and after meals, and also by women, slaves and children. 
But here too regulations were made down to the pettiest 
detail: viz. what form was to be used for the fruits of the 
trees, what for wine, what for the fruits of the ground, for 
bread, for vegetables, for vinegar, for unripe fallen fruit, for 
locusts, milk, cheese, eggs ; and scholars contended as to when 
this and when that form was suitable® “If a blessing has 
been spoken on wine before the meal, the wine after the meal 
is exempt.” “If the blessing has been pronounced over a side- 
dish before the meal, the side-dish after the meal is exempt. 
If the blessing has been said over the bread, the side-dish is 
exempt.” ” “If salted food is set before any one first and bread 
afterwards, the blessing is to be spoken over the salted food and 
the bread exempted.” “If any one has eaten figs, grapes and 
pomegranates, he is to say three blessings afterwards. This is 
the opinion of R. Gamaliel. The learned say: one blessing of 
threefold purport.” ” “For how much food is formal preparation 
for thanksgiving requisite? For food the size of an olive, 
R. Jehudah says: of an egg.”” “If any one has eaten and 
forgotten to say grace, he must, according to the school of 


87 Berachoth ii. 3-4. 

88 Berachoth iii. 3-4. It is well known, that grace at méals was also a 
custom with Christians from the very first (Rom. xiv. 6; 1 Cor. x. 30; 
1 Tim. iv. 4), as indeed Jesus Himself always practised this usage (Matt. 
xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26, and parallel passages). See in general, Winer, 
RWB. i. 398. Arnold, art. “ Mahlzeiten der Hebrier,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Ene. viii. 6. 88 (2nd ed. ix. 202). 

89 Berachoth vi. 1-3. % Berachoth vi. 5. 

91 Berachoth vi. 7. %2 Berachoth vi. 8. 

98 Berachoth vii. 2. 
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Shammai, return to his place and say grace; the school of Hille) 
allows him to say it where he remembers it. How long does 
the obligation to say grace last? Till the food is digested.” 

When such restriction was laid upon prayer by the legal 
formula, it could not but be chilled into an external perform- 
ance. Of what avail was it that the prayers themselves were 
beautiful and copious (as must be admitted especially of the 
Shemoneh Esreh), if they were nevertheless only said for the 
sake of “fulfilling a duty”? Of what avail was it for R. 
Elieser to declare, that “he who makes his prayer an appointed 
duty (YP), his prayer is no devout supplication,” * when he 
himself contributed to make it the former? If a legalistic treat- 
ment of the moral life in general is an evil, itis twice and thrice 
such in the case of prayer, that tenderest blossom of the inmost 
heart. It was only the necessary result of such a mode of treat- 
ment, that men sank so low as to degrade prayer to the service 
of vanity (Matt. vi. 5), and to misuse it as a covering of inward 
impurity (Matt. xv. 7 sq.; Mark vii. 6, xii. 40 ; Luke xx. 47). 

A further point, in which the utter externalism of the 
religious life comes to light, is that of fasting. That the 
Pharisees fasted often, and set great value upon this act, we 
learn in a general manner from the Gospels (Matt. ix. 14, 
Mark 11.18; Luke v. 33). Particulars as to the kind and 
manner of fasting are found in the Mishna, whose details are 
again confirmed by the Gospels. Public or general fasts 
(which were ordered especially on the failure of rain in 
autumn, and at all times of public misfortune) were always 
delayed till the second and fifth days of the week (Monday and 
Thursday), and so that they always began on the second. 
Thus a three days’ fast would fall upon the second, fifth and 
second (Monday, Thursday, Monday), and a six days’ fast 
would then continue on the fifth, second and fifth, etc.™ 


9 Berachoth viii. 7. % Berachoth iv. 4. Comp. Aboth ii. 18. 
% Taanith ii. 9. Comp. Adaxt rév dbdexa eéxosréawy (ed. Bryennios, 
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Besides these general and appointed fasts, to which every one 
had to submit, there was also much voluntary fasting, and the 
strictest went so far as to fast on the two above-named week- 
days all the year round.” The external behaviour differed 
according to the strictness of the fast. In the slighter kind 
they used still to wash and anoint themselves; in the stricter 
both were omitted; and in the strictest of all, every kind of 
pleasant transaction, even mutual greetings, were abstained 
from.” It was generally preferred to practise fasting in the 
most public manner possible, and thus to make a show of 
pious zeal. But the worst was the fundamental view, from 
which all this proceeded. It was thought by such self- 
infliction to put a pressure upon God, and as it were to extort 
favours from Him if He withheld them. The longer the rain 
was delayed in autumn, the stricter did the fasting become. 
If the 17th Marcheshvan came before the rain fell, individuals 
began to hold fasts of three days. If the new moon of 
Chisleu appeared without rain having fallen, three general 
fasts were ordered. If after these had taken place no rain 
had fallen, three more fast days, and indeed with certain 
severities, were ordered. If these passed by without rain, 
1883), c. 8: Al 38 ynoreias dumav wh torwooay mere TAY droxpiTaY’ YHoTEVOVG; 
yep devtépe caBBarav nal riwarry’ vpeis 0 vyoteboure terpada xal 
xapaoxsuyy. The same almost literally in Const. apost. vii. 28. Epiphan. 
haer. xvi. 1 (ed. Petav. p. 34): évjorevoy dis tod ca BBarov, devtépav nal 
wtparrny. Josephi Hypomnesticum, c. 145 (in Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. 


Vet. Test. vol. ii. Appendix). 

97 Hy. Luc. xviii. 12 ; comp. Taanith fol. 124 (in Lightfoot and Wetzstein 
on Luke xviii. 12): naw So Sy sswn wom saw wy Sarpy sim. “ An indi- 
vidual who takes it upon himself on the second, fifth, and second days 
during the whole year,” etc. The widely-spread opinion, that all the Phari- 
sees observed the two fast days during the whole year is, according to this, 
incorrect. 

98 Taanith i. 4-7; im all points confirmed by Matt. vi. 16-18 (where the 
figurative construction of the direction given by Jesus is not, as Meyer 
thinks, self-evident, but utterly preposterous. Jesus meant to say that 
fasting should not be shown externally, and therefore. the usual washing 
and anointing not omitted). Comp. also Joma viii. 1 
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seven general fast days were prescribed, again with fresh 
severities.” 


V. 


The examples brought forward will have made sufficiently 
evident the manner in which the moral and religious life was 
conceived of and regulated from the juristic point of view. 
In all questions everything depended only upon settling what 
was according to law, and that with the utmost possible care, 
that so the acting subject might have certain directions for 
every individual case. Ina word: ethic and theology were 
swallowed up in jurisprudence. The evil results of this 
external view on practical matters are very evident. And 
such results were its necessary consequence. Even in that 
most favourable case of juristic casuistry moving on the 
whole in morally correct paths, it was in itself a poisoning of 
the moral principle, and could not but have a paralysing and 
benumbing effect upon the vigorous pulsation of the moral 
life. But this favourable case by no means occurred. When 
once the question was started: “What have [ to do to fulfil 
the law?” the temptation was obvious, that a composition 
with the letter would be chiefly aimed at, at the cost of the 
real demands of morality, nay of the proper intention of the 
law itself. 

A tolerably harmless, and in its harmlessness a ludicrous 
example of the manner in which elaborate ingenuity may find 
ways and means of at once evading the law and yet fulfilling 
it, is given by the appointments concerning the so-called 
Hrubh. It was, as we know, forbidden among other things to 
carry on the Sabbath an object out of one tenement (MW) into 
another. This had the inconvenient effect of preventing almost 
all freedom of movement on the Sabbath, for the term MW (or 
more exactly 17" Mw), the private tenement or dwelling, was 

9 Taanith i. 4-6, 
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® very narrow one. If however this term could be enlarged, 
and the largest possible tenements instituted, the evil would 
happily be remedied. The first means adopted for the attain- 
ment of this object was the so-called commixture or connection 
of courts (NiN¥N IY), 2. the connection of several houses stand- 
ing in one court (each of which forms a 773 MW) into one 
tm mv, Such a connection was effected by all the inhabit- 
ants collecting a certain amount of food before a Sabbath or 
holy day and placing it in an appointed place, thus showing that 
they regarded the whole court, with all the dwellings in it, as a 
common whole. By this contrivance it became lawful to the 
joint inhabitants to carry in and out within this MW on a holy 
day.’ Of course it was now settled with great conscientious- 
ness, what kind of food might be used for this Hrubh, and 
how much food was necessary, and what particulars were to 
be observed, as may be read at length in the Mishna.™ Not 
very much however was obtained by this connection of 
courts. Hence another means supplementary of the former 
and far more prolific was hit upon, viz. the “connection of 
entrances” (1312 34), ae. the shutting off of a narrow court or 
of a space enclosed on three sides by a cross beam, a rope or 
a string, by which these became 777 Mth, and thus spaces 
within which carrying in and out was allowed. In this case 
also it was very anxiously debated, how high and how broad 
the openings, the shutting up of which was in question, must 
be, and of what kind must be the means of closure, the 
beams, ropes, etc., how thick, how wide, etc.” 

Besides the carrying of things from one tenement to another, 
walking a distance of more than 2000 cubits on the Sabbath 
was also forbidden. For this too a means of mitigation was 
devised by the “connection of boundaries” ("23NA Ay), That 
is, he who desired to go farther than 2000 cubits had only 


100 Jost’s introduction to the treatise Erubin. 
101 Krubin vi-vii. 102 Hrubin i. 1 sqq., vii. 6 8qq. 
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before the beginning of the Sabbath to deposit somewhere 
within this limit, and therefore perhaps at its end, food for 
two meals. He thus declared, as it were, that here would be 
his place of abode, and he might then on the Sabbath go 
not merely from his actual to his legal abode, but also 2000 
cubits from the latter."* Nay such particular preparation was 
not necessary in all cases. If eg. any one should be on the 
road when the Sabbath began, and see at a distance of 2000 
cubits a tree or a wall, he might declare it to be his Sabbath 
abode, and might then go not only 2000 cubits to the tree or 
wall, but also 2000 cubits farther. Only he must do the thing 
thoroughly, and say: “My Sabbath place shall be at its 
trunk” (7py2 ‘nN3v). For if he said only: “My Sabbath 
place shall be under it” (ANN ‘nn’2w), this did not hold good, 
because it was too general and indefinite.’ 

Innocent as such trifling may be in itself, it nevertheless 
terribly shows, that the moral point of view was entirely 
superseded _by the legal “and formal one, that_the effort was was 
merely to do justice to the letter of the law, even though its 
meaning was evaded. 

Such shifting of the right point of view necessarily led, in 
more important cases than those just touched upon, to results 
in direct opposition to a moral view of things. The woe 
pronounced by our Lord upon the scribes for lightly trifling 
with the oath by saying: “ Whosoever shall swear by the 
temple, it is nothing; but whosoever shall swear by the gold 
of the temple, he is bound: and whosoever sweareth by the 
altar, it is nothing ; but whosoever sweareth by the sacrifice 
that is on it, he is bound” (Matt. xxiii, 16-18), is well 
known.” So too is their lax interpretation of the injunction 


103 Jost’s introduction to the treatise Hrubin. More particular enact- 
ments, Hrubin iii. iv. viii. 

104 Hrubin iv. 7. 

105 Comp. Shebuoth iv. 18: He who swears “‘by heaven and earth,” if he 
swears falsely, is not guilty of perjury. See in general, Shebuoth iv. 8 8qq. 
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concerning divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1: That a man might put 
away his wife if he had found anything shameful in her 
Qa3 ny). Only the school of Shammai left the words their 
proper meaning. The school of Hillel explained them away 
as: If she has even spoiled his food. And lastly, according 
to R. Akiba, a man was allowed to put away his wife if he 
had found another fairer than she was. The laws of puri- 
fication gave occasion for treating the sphere of the intercourse 
of the sexes in a manner very similar to the slippery casuistry 
of the Jesuits—a striking proof how the casuistic method, as 
such, leads by an inward necessity to such errors.” Another 
point too affords a striking parallel with Jesuitism, viz. the 
postponement of the duties of natural piety, eg. towards a 
father or mother, to supposed religious obligations: “If a man 
shall say to his father or his mother, that whereby thou 
mightest have been profited by me is Corban, that is to say, 
given to God, you allow him to do no more for father or 
mother” (Mark vii. 11, 12; comp. Matt. xv. 5); it is thus 
that Jesus reproves the Pharisees, and in agreement with this 
we read in the Mishna, that a vow made cannot be revoked 
“on account of the honour due to parents” (vox) YaN 7293).'% 
Thus the religious obligation, in its external and formal sense, 
stands above the supreme duty of natural piety. 

All this shows that the Lord had only too much reason for 
rebuking His contemporaries for straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel (Matt. xxiii. 24), and for hurling in their 
Maimonides also says that an oath by heaven and earth isno oath. See the 
passage in Lightfoot, Horae hebr. on Matt. v. 33 (Opp. ii. 293). Schottgen, 
Horae hebr. i. 40. 

106 Gittin ix. 10. Comp. Matt. xix. 3. On these dilutions in general, 
see Keim, Geschichte Jesu, ii, 248 sqq. 

107 Comp. the treatises Nidda and Sabim. 

108 Nedarim ix. 1 (only R. Elieser permits it, but he stands alone). Comp. 
also Wiinsche, Neue Beitrdge, pp. 184-186. All attempts to explain away 


the testimony of Jesus, agreeing as it does with the Mishna, are in vain, e.g. 
von Rosenberg in Delitzsch’s Saat und Hoffnung, 1875, pp. 37-40. 
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faces the heavy accusation of making clean the outside of the 
cup and platter, but being within full of extortion and excess. 
Like whited sepulchres, which indeed appeared beautiful 
without, but within are full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness, they also appeared righteous before men, but 
within were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Matt. xxiii. 27, 28 ; 
Luke xi. 44). It would however be unjust to find in such 
words of rebuke, however well founded, a universal charac- 
teristic of the whole period, Justice requires us to mention, 
that many an excellent saying of the learned men of that age, 
affording proof, that all moral judgment was not stifled under 
the rubbish of Halachic discussions, has been preserved. We 
may recall perhaps the already mentioned exhortation of 
Antigonus of Socho, to be like servants, who do service with- 
out regard to reward,” or that of R. Elieser, not to make 
prayer a settled duty.”° Hillel’s motto was, judge not thy 
neighbour till thou come into his place.” R. Elieser ben 
Hyrkanos said: Let your neighbour’s honour be as dear te 
you as your own.” R. Jose ha-Kohen said: Let your neigh- 
bour’s property be as dear to you as your own. He also said: 
Do all your acts in the name of God."* RK. Judah ben Tema 
said: Be bold as a leopard, light as an eagle, swift as a stag, 
and strong as a lion, to do the will of your Father in heaven.™ 

But when we look away from the single rays of light, and 
from the deeper shadows which form their contrast, we cannot 
better characterize the entire tendency of the Judaism of that 
period, than by the words of the apostle : “ They have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge. It was a fearful burden 


109 Aboth i. 3. 110 Berachoth iv. 4. Comp. Aboth ii. 13. 

11 Aboth ii. 4. 112 Aboth ii. 10. U3 A both ii. 12. 

U4 Aboth v. 20. Comp. Saalschiitz, Archdologie der Hebrier, i. 247 sqq. 
Weiss (Zur Geschichte der jiidischen Tradition, vol. i. 1871) has collected 
a number of Talmudic parallels to sayings of Christ, given also in German 
by Weber in Delitzsch’s Saat auf Hoffnung, 1872, p. 89 sqq. So too has 
Duschak, Die Moral der Evangelien und des Talmuds Briinn 1877. 
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which a spurious legalism had laid upon the shoulders of the 
people. They bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and lay them on men’s shoulders” (Matt. xxiii, 4; Luke 
xi. 46). Nothing was left to free personality, everything was 
placed under the bondage of the letter. The Israelite, zealous 
for the law, was obliged at every impulse and movement to 
ask himself, what is commanded? At every step, at the 
work of his calling, at prayer, at meals, at home and abroad, 
from early morning till late in the evening, from youth to 
old age, the dead, the deadening formula followed him. A 
healthy moral life could not flourish under such a burden, 
action was nowhere the result of inward motive, all was, on 
the contrary, weighed and measured. Life was a continual 
torment to the earnest man, who felt at every moment that he 
was in danger of transgressing the law; and where so much 
depended on the external form, he was often left in uncer- 
tainty whether he had really fulfilled its requirements. On 
the other hand, pride and conceit were almost inevitable for 
one who had attained to mastership in the knowledge and 
treatment of the law. He could indeed say that he had done 
his duty, had neglected nothing, had fulfilled all righteousness. 
But all the more certain is it, that this righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees (Matt. v. 20), which looked down with 
proud thanks to God upon the sinner (Luke xviii. 9-14), and 
pompously displayed its works before the eyes of the world 
(Matt. vi. 2, xxiii. 5), was not that true righteousness which 
was well-pleasing to God, 
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Within the sphere of the religious ideas held by the Jewish 
people during the period with which we are occupied, two 
groups may be distinguished: (1) General religious ideas, with 
respect to the relation of man and of the world to God, 
and (2) Specific Israelitish ideas, which have for their object 
the relation of the Jewish people to Jahveh as the God 
of Israel. The latter are those which are the really pre- 
vailing ideas, they form the centre around which the others 
are grouped and to which they are related. These specific 
Israelitish ideas however received again their special tinge in 
later times from the legal view of the relation between 
Jahveh and Israel. The thought, that God had selected this 
one people for His possession and therefore bestowed His 
benefits upon them exclusively, was now supplemented by 
the other, that He had also given them a law, and thereby 
bound Himself to bestow His benefits under the presupposi- 
tion, that they observed this law. Thus the maxim, that God 
gave many commands and ordinances to the people of Israel for 
the purpose of providing them with much reward now formed the 
core of the religious consciousness.” Very simple observation 
however showed, that this reward was in present experience 
bestowed neither upon the nation as a whole, nor upon 
individuals, in the proportion to be expected. The more 
intensely therefore the consciousness of the nation and the 
individual was penetrated by this thought, the more must 
their gaze have been directed to the future, and the worse 
the state of the present, the more ardent must that gaze have 
been. Hence we may say, that in later times the religous con- 
sciousness was concentrated wpon the hope of the futwre. The 
better future to be expected was the special object towards 
which all other religious ideas teleologically referred. As the 
‘work of the Israelite was virtually the observance of the law, 


so was his fuith virtually belief in a better future. Round 
§ Makkoth iii. 16. 
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these two poles (as we have already remarked, p. 93) did the 
religious life of the Jewish people revolve during our period. 
They were zealous for the law in order one day to obtain 
reward. This central position of the hope of the future in 
the religious consciousness of Israel justifies us in again 
specially directing our attention thereto. 


I, RELATION TO THE OLDER MESSIANIC HOPE, 


The hope of a better future was already with the prophets 
of the Old Testament an essential element of their religious 
consciousness. Nor was it ever entirely lost by the people, 
though it was not always as lively as it again became in an 
increasing degree after the Maccabaean rising. In the course 
of time however this hope of the future experienced many 
changes. There was indeed far greater freedom of movement 
in the sphere of faith than in that of action. While legal 
precepts were binding to their very smallest details, and must 
therefore be handed down unaltered from one generation to 
another, comparatively freer play was permitted to faith, and 
provided certain fundamentals were adhered to, the individual 
need could here come forward more freely (see above, § 25, 
III. Halachah and Haggadah). Hence too the hope of the 
future was developed in very various manners. Still certain 
common ground lines may here be observed, by which the later 
Messianic hope ts on the average characteristically distinguished 
from the older. The older Messianic hope virtually moves 
within the boundary of the then present circumstances of the 
world, and is nothing else than the hope of a better future 
for the nation. That the nation should be morally purified 
from all bad elements, that it should exist unmolested and 
respected in the midst of the Gentile world, whilst its enemies 
were either destroyed or forced to acknowledge the nation and 
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its God, that it should be governed by a just, wise and 
powerful king of the house of David, and that therefore 
internal justice, peace and happiness would prevail, nay that 
all natural evils would be abolished and a state of unclouded 
prosperity would appear—this may be said to have formed the 
foundation of the future hope among the older prophets. 
This picture however underwent very important alterations 
in the consciousness of a subsequent age, partly in the times 
of the later prophets, but especially in the post-canonical 
period. 

1. And first, the view became more and more extended from 
the nation to the world: the eye was fixed not only on the 
future of the nation, but on the future of the world. While 
in the former vision the heathen nations were only objects of 
consideration, so far as they stood in some kind of relation to 
Israel, the expectation of after times fixed its gaze more and 
more decidedly upon the fate of all mankind, nay of the 
whole world. The judgment was originally a visitation by 
which either Israel was purified or its enemies destroyed ; 
it subsequently became the judgment of the world, in which 
the fate of all men and all nations will be decided, and that 
either by God Himself or by His Anointed, the Messianic 
King of Israel. The ideal kingdom of the future does not, 
according to former expectation, extend beyond the actual limits 
of the Holy Land; according to the later view, the future 
kingdom of God comprises all mankind, who willingly or 
by compulsion are united under the sceptre of Israel into a 
universal monarchy. Thus the Messiah is the judge and 
ruler of the world. Nay even the irrational creation, heaven 
and earth, and therefore the whole universe in the strict 
sense, is transformed, the old destroyed and a new and 
glorious one made in its stead. This extension of the idea 
of the future was partly brought about by the extension of 
the political horizon. The more the small separate states 
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were absorbed by the great universal monarchies, the more 
obvious was it to view the ideal kingdom of the future also 
as a universal monarchy. After the overthrow of the last 
heathen universal monarchy God Himself assumes the sceptre 
and founds a universal kingdom, which He, the heavenly King, 
rules by means of His people. But still more important than 
the enlargement of the political horizon in the development 
of the Messianic idea, was the enlargement of the notion 
of God and of the view of the world in general. In 
the original view Jehovah is only the God and King of Israel. 
He is subseqently more and more decidedly and evidently 
regarded as the God and King of the world. With this again 
is connected the ever increasing hold upon the consciousness 
of the nation of “the world” as a single whole comprising all 
existence. The growing universalism of the expectation of 
the future was virtually conditioned by this enlargement of 
the religious consciousness in general. 

2. With this enlargement of the future hope is combined 
however, on the other hand, a far more decided reference of this 
nope to the individual. This too is connected with the 
development of the religious consciousness in general. 
Originally Jehovah is the God of the nation, who directs 
with His mighty hand the woe or weal of the people. The 
lot of the individual was hardly thought of. But as the 
religious consciousness deepened, the individual could not 
but more and more feel himself the object of God’s care. 
Each individual knew his fate to be in the hand of God, and 
was sure that God would not forsake him. The strengthening 
of this individual belief in providence gradually resulted in a 
more individual hope of the future. This was indeed com- 
paratively very late, as it cannot be pointed to till the time 
of Daniel. The form in which it was first manifested was 
that of a belief in the resurrection. The pious Israelite being 
certain, that his personal and indeed his enduring and eterna] 
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salvation is the will of God, expects, that he and all the 
godly will have a share in the future glory of the nation. 
He then who is seized by death before this is realized, may 
hope, that he will one day be raised up again by God and 
transplanted to the kingdom of His glory. According to this 
the object of the resurrection is a participation in the glorious 
future of the nation, and the basis of faith in the resurrection is 
the ever more powerfully developing interest of personal salva- 
tion. But not only did the interest of salvation take an indi- 
vidual form, but reflection was more and more directed to the 
future fate of the individual in malam partem also. God keeps 
in heaven an account of the deeds of each individual, at least of 
each Israelite. And decision will be given at the judgment on 
the ground of what is contained in these heavenly books, and 
reward or punishment meted to each exactly according to his 
merits. The result of this again was, that the expectation of 
a resurrection was now that of a general resurrection: not 
only were the righteous, but the unrighteous also to rise, to 
receive their sentence at the judgment. This expectation 
however never attained general acceptance, many looking 
only for a resurrection of the just. Lastly however the 
individual interest was no longer satisfied with a resur- 
rection for the purpose of participation in the Messianic 
kingdom. This was no longer regarded as the ultimate and 
supreme felicity, but a higher, an eternal, a heavenly happiness 
expected afterwards, even an absolutely glorious state in 
heaven ; as on the other hand for the wicked, not merely an 
exclusion from Messiah’s kingdom, but eternal torment and 
punishment in hell. 

3. These last particulars are already connected with a 
further peculiarity, by which the hope of the future enter- 
tained in later, is distinguished from that of older times ; for 
it had now become more and more transcendent, and was more 
and more transferred to the supernatural and supermundane. 
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The older hope kept within the range of present circumstances, 
A destruction of the enemies of Israel, a purification of the 
people and their glorious future, were expected. However 
ideal the representation of this future prosperity, it still 
remains within the circle of present circumstances. In the 
later view the present and the future became more and more 
pure contrasts, the gulf between the two ever deeper, the view 
ever more dualistic. With the appearance of Messianic 
times a new course of the world, a new ppiy, is to begin. 
This future course of the world (835 pbiy) is however in all 
respects the entire contrast to the present course of the world 
(min Diy). The present is under the rule of the ungodly 
powers of Satan and his angels, and therefore sunk in sin 
and sorrow. The future is under the rule of God and His 
Anointed: and only righteousness and happiness prevail 
therein. There can scarcely be any connection between the 
two. By a miraculous act of God the one will be destroyed, 
the other called into existence. However much this view 
may be supported by the former representation, the contrast 
between now and then is much more sharply drawn than in 
the former view. The latter sees far more the gracious 
government of God in the present time also. According to 
the later representation it might almost seem, as if God had for 
the present given over the government to the Satanic powers, 
and had reserved for the future world the full exercise of 
His sway. Accordingly the future salvation is also more and 
more regarded as purely transcendental. All the benefits of 
the future world come down from above, from heaven, where 
they had pre-existed from all eternity. They are kept there 
for the saints as an “inheritance,” which will one day be 
bestowed upon them. In particular does the perfect, the 
glorious, new Jerusalem, which will at the time of the con- 
summation of all things descend to earth in the place of the 
old, exist there already. So too the Messiah, the perfect 
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King of Israel, chosen by God from eternity, is already there in 
communion with God. All that is good and perfect can come 
only from above, because all that is earthly is in its present 
condition the direct contrary to the divine. At last there- 
fore the hope of the future outsteps altogether the limits of 
earthly existence. The final happiness is not even found in 
the kingdom of glory upon the renewed earth, but in an 
absolute state of glory in heaven. As the salvation itself, so 
also is the manner of its realization more and more transcen- 
dentally conceived of. The judgment is a forensic act, in 
which, without the intervention of earthly powers, the fate of 
men is decided simply by the verdict of God, or of His 
Anointed; and the execution of this sentence is effected only by 
supernatural powers, by a miraculous act of God, which destroys 
the old and calls the new order of things into existence. 

4. Lastly, the Messianic hope received an entirely new colour- 
ing in later times from the fact that it, like the whole circle of 
religious ideas in general, was increasingly dogmatized by the 
diligent labour of the scribes. In place of vigorous religious 
productiveness came the learned investigation of the prophetic 
writings, by which the details of the Messianic picture of the future 
were dogmatically settled. The task of the scribes was indeed 
at first the settling and treatment of the Jaw. But they then, 
according to the same method, worked at and settled in detail 
the whole circle of religious ideas, and especially the Messianic 
expectations. Thus the poetie picture became learned dogma. 
While in the ideal imagery of the prophets the boundary of 
the literal and figurative meaning is evidently a fluctuating 
one, the sacred text of the prophets is taken at its word by 
the scribes of a later age, the poetic image is stiffened into 
dogma, and the character of the whole picture of the future 
becomes thereby increasingly an externally transcendental one. 
Not only moreover were all the existing details collected and 
dogmatically arranged, but new details were elicited by its 
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learned combination, after the manner of Haggadic Midrash 
(see above, § 25. III). For the sake of obtaining new dis- 
closures, the most heterogeneous passages were with the 
utmost ingenuity brought into relation with each other, and 
the details of Messianic theology thereby more accurately and 
comprehensively determined. It cannot be denied however, 
that such learned material also fluctuated, for it never became 
really binding like the details of the law. Thus the individual 
was at liberty to appropriate now more now less of it, and to 
fashion it according to his own perceptions, so that the 
Messianic hope was always fluctuating and is met with in 
very different forms among different individuals. 

It must moreover be also remarked, that the peculiarities 
of the later Messianic expectation here described are by no 
means equally found everywhere. Even in later times, the 
old hope of a glorious future for the nation maintained the 
supremacy. This forms even in the later view of the future 
the determining ground-plan of the picture. And just as 
upon this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of the 
later view have stronger or weaker influence, and produce this 
or that alteration, is the old image now more now less, now in 
one way now in another, specially modified and supplemented. 

But did this hope, we would next inquire, always continue 
active among the people? Did it not itself die out with the 
dying out of ancient prophecy, and revive to new life through 
the Christian movement? The latter has been frequently 
asserted, especially so far as the Messianic idea in its narrower 
sense of the expectation of a Messianic King is concerned. 
It is thought, that this was again stirred up by the appearance 
of Jesus Christ, and that it was thereby revivified even in the 
circles of Judaism. This assertion has been made in a 
summary manner by Bruno Bauer and Volkmar, in a more 
enlightened one and with better foundation by Holtzmann. 
The statements adduced by the latter are about these. After 
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the almost total extinction of the Messianic idea in the last 
centuries before Christ, it was reconstructed in the way of 
scholarship “ by means of mere literary investigation.” This 
process of new formation had in the time of Jesus been already 
entered upon, but did not receive its completion till the 
Christian period and under the partial influence of Christian 
ideas. The Messianic idea was in the time of Christ by no 
means an active one in the popular consciousness. An essen- 
tial distinction between the later scholastic and the former 
prophetic idea of the Messiah was, that the prophets did not 
expect His appearance till after God Himself had in a decisive 
battle destroyed the hostile powers, while according to the 
later dogmatic the Messiah was to come to hold a judgment, 
and that a judgment in a forensic form. Setting aside for the 
present the latter point, we may sum up our verdict on Holtz- 
mann’s view by saying, that he is decidedly in the right, when he 
insists on the scholastic character of the later Messianic idea, 
but in the wrong, when he as good as denies the Messianic idea 
to the last centuries before Christ, and represents it as not yet 
transferred to popular consciousness during the life of Jesus. 
The latter is in opposition to the gospel history, and the former 
he can only maintain by either entirely disregarding evidence 
to the contrary (as Henoch, xc. 37-38; Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
46-50; Philo, de praem. et poen. § 16), or casting doubt upon 
the time of its composition (as the Psalteriwm Salomonis), or 
explaining it away in an arbitrary manner (as Orac. Sibyll. iii, 
652 sqq., which is said to relate to Simon the Maccabaean). 
In truth the Messianic idea never quite died out, at least not 
in its more general form of the hope of a better future for the 
nation. In any case it was again very active in the last 
centuries before Christ, and especially in the time of Christ, 
as the course of the gospel history shows. It there appears 
as thoroughly alive among the people, without Jesus doing 
anything to revive it; and indeed it appears as a rule in the 
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last centuries before Christ, not only in its general form as the 
hope of a better future of the nation, but also in its special 
form as the hope of a Messianic King. This will appear as 
we present in the following pages: (1) The development of the 
Messianic idea in its historical course; and (2) give a Systematic 
view of Messianic dogmatics, 


IL, HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


The prophecies of the Book of Daniel (about 167 to 165 
before Christ) had a profound influence upon the form of the 
Messianic idea. In the time of the affliction (M¥ Ny, xii. 1), 
which had come upon Israel by reason of the insane measures 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the prophet predicts the approaching 
deliverance. God will Himself sit in judgment on the kingdoms 
of this world, and will take from them power and dominion, 
and root up and destroy them for ever. But “the saints of 
the Most High” will receive the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. All peoples and nations and tongues will 
serve them, and their kingdom will never be destroyed 
(vii. 9-27, ii. 44). The righteous too who have fallen asleep 
will have their share in it; for they will awake from the dust 
of the earth to everlasting life, but the ungodly to everlasting 
contempt (xii. 2). Whether the author conceived of this 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High, as with a Messianic 
King at its head, cannot be made out, at any rate he makes 
no mention of him. For he, who appears in the form of a man 
(waX 733, vii. 13), is by no means the personal Messiah, but, as 
the author plainly and expressly says in the interpretation, the 
people of the saints of the Most High (vii. 18, 22,27). As the 
kingdoms of the world are represented by beasts, which rise up 
out of the sea, so is the kingdom of the saints represented by 
a human form, which descends from the clouds of heaven 
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The soming up out of the sea, ie. the abyss, points to the 
anti-divine origin of the former, the coming from heaven to 
the divine origin of the latter. Thus the core of Daniel's 
Messianic hope is the wniversal dominion of the saints (see 
especially ii. 44, vii. 14, 27). And indeed the author does 
not, as might appear from chap. vii., conceive of this as brought 
about by a mere judicial sentence of God. On the contrary, 
he says expressly (ii. 44), that the kingdom of the saints shall 
“break in pieces and destroy,” 2.¢. conquer by force of arms 
the world-kingdoms, by the help indeed of God and according 
to His will. It is also deserving of attention, that in this 
book the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the first 
time plainly and decidedly expressed (xii. 2). Hence here as 
formerly, the Messianic hope is the hope of a glorious future 
for the nation, but with the double modification that the future 
kingdom of Israel is conceived of as a universal kingdom, and 
that all the saints who have died will share in it. 

In the apocryphal books of the Old Testament’ the. 
Messianic hope cannot, by reason of the historical or didactic 
nature of these books, be brought prominently forward. But 
it is by no means absent from them. Thus we find, in the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, all the essential elements of the older 
Messianic hope, the expectation of penal judgment upon the 
heathen (Kcclus. xxxii. 18, 19, xxxiii. 1 sqq.), the deliverance of 
Israel from their troubles (Ecclus. 1. 24), the gathering of the 
dispersed (xxxiil. 11), the everlasting duration of the nation 
(xxxvil. 25, xl. 13), nay, the everlasting duration of the 
Davidic dynasty (xlvii. 11). In the other apocryphal books 
too, we meet first one and then another element: that God 
will judge the heathen (Judith xvi. 17), and gather the dis- 


8 Comp. De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, p. 160 sq. Oechler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. vol. ix. pp. 422-425 (2nd ed. ix. pp. 653-655). Anger, Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Geschichte der Messianischen Idee, pp. 78 sq., 84 9q 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 196 sqq. 
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persed of Israel into one nation again (2 Macc. ii. 18; Bar. 
ii. 27-35, iv. 36, 37, v. 5-9); that the people shall be 
established for ever (2 Mace. xiv. 15), and that the throne of 
David shal be an eternal one (1 Mace. ii. 57). The author of 
the Book of Tobit hopes, not only that the righteous will be 
gathered, the nation of Israel exalted, and Jerusalem rebuilt 
in the most splendid manner with gold and precious stones 
(Tob. xiii, 12-18, xiv. 7), but also, in common with 
certain prophets of the Old Testament, that all the heathen 
will be converted to God (Tob. xiii. 11, xiv. 6, 7). In the 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon the national element is, as 
may be conceived, in the background, nay the author cannot, 
by reason of his Platonistic anthropology, expect true happi- 
ness for the soul till after death. With him therefore the 
important element is, that the righteous dead will one day sit 
in judgment upon the heathen (Wisd. iii. 8, v. 1; comp. 
1 Cor. vi. 2 sq.). The explanation of the just man in 
Wisd. ii. 12-20 as the Messiah, which is prevalent in older 
exegesis, is utterly unfounded.* 

The stream of Messianic prediction. flows forth in copious | 
abundance in the oldest Jewish Sibyllines, which appeared 
about 140 B.c. Stbyll. iii. 286 sq. must not indeed be referred 
to these (Kai rote 87 Oeds otpavobev rréurypes Bacidfa, Kpivet 
8 dvdpa éxactov év aipat: «al mupds avyf), where on the 
contrary Cyrus is spoken of.’ Nor can the vids Oeoio, iii. 775, 
be appealed to. For according to the correct supposition of 
Alexandre, we must read vyov instead of viov. And lastly, it 
is quite a mistake to understand by the xopy, in whom, 
according to Stbyll. iii. 748—786, God will dwell, the mother 


4 Comp. Reusch, Is Wisd. ii. 12-20 a Messianic prediction? (Tub. Theol. 
Quartalschr. 1864, pp. 330-346). 

5 As even Hilgenfeld now admits (Zeitschr. fiir w. Th. 1871, p. 36), 
after having formerly disputed it (Apvxatyptik, p. 64; Zeitschr. 1860, 
p. 315). 
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of Messiah (an explanation into which, following Langen, 
even Weiffenbach’ suffered himself to be seduced). For the 
xopn, Hebr. 7273, is nothing else than Jerusalem. Still 
after the withdrawal of all these passages, it remains 
certain, that the whole section, Stbyll. iii, 652-794, is of 
almost exclusively Messianic purport, although only a short 
mention of the Messianic King is made at the beginning. 
From the east (am’ ner/ow), it is here said, will God send a 
king, who will put an end to all war upon earth, killing 
some, and fulfilling the promises to others. And he will 
do this not according to his own counsel, but in obedience 
to the commands of God.*® At his appearance (for this is 
. certainly the meaning of the author), the kings of the heathen 
assemble once more for an attack upon the temple of God 
and the Holy Land. They offer their idolatrous sacrifices 
round about Jerusalem. But God will speak to them with a 
mighty voice, and they will all perish by the hand of the 
Immortal. The earth will quake and the mountains and hills 
be overturned, and Erebus will appear. The heathen nations 
will perish by war, sword and fire, because they lifted their 
spears against the temple (663-697). Then will the children 
of God live in peace and quietness, because the hand of the 
Holy One protects them (698-709). And the heathen 
nations seeing this will be encouraged to bless and praise 
God, to send gifts to His temple and to accept His law, 
because it is the most just in all the world (710-726). 
Peace will then prevail among all the kings of the earth 


6 Das Judenthum in Palistina, p. 401 sqq. 
7 Quae Jesu in regno coelesti dignitas sit, p. 50 sq. 
8 Sibyl. iii. 652-656 :-— 


Kal rer’ ax’ aerioso beds rémrpes Bocorrijes, 

"Os raouv yeinv meevoss TOAEMLOL KeLx00, 

Ov's nev cpa xreives, ols Y opxie mire teAtooes. 
Ovde ye rais ID/crg Bovrcis rade wevte woos, 
"AAA beod posycroso wibyoas doypaoww soOroig. 
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(743-760). And God will set up an eternal kingdom over 
all men. Men will bring offerings to the temple of God from 
all parts of the earth. The prophets of God will lay down 
the sword, for they are judges of men and just kings, And 
God will dwell upon Zion and universal peace will prevail 
upon earth (766-794). The writer lays the chief stress, as 
we see, upon the circumstance, that the law of God will attain 
recognition and validity among all the nations of the earth, 
but he expects not this alone, but the setting up of a universal 
kingdom over all mankind (766-767: Bacsrniov eis 
at@vas mwdavtas ém adv@pemovs) with Jerusalem as its 
theocratic centre. It is only at the beginning that he thinks 
of the king sent from God as the instrument for the establish- 
ment of the universal peace. But he is undoubtedly to be 
thought of as the intervening cause, when it is said, ver. 689, 
that God exterminates the attacking heathen by war and 
sword (odéum 75é payaipy). And if the prophets of God 
(@cod preydAovo wpodhras, z.¢. indeed the Israelites, the saints 
of the Most High as they are called in Daniel) are only 
generally spoken of as judges and kings (780-781), still a 
theocratic king at their head is at least not excluded by the 
words of the author. It is in any case worthy of remark, 
that even an Alexandrian, when painting the future, cannot 
dispense with the God-sent king. 

The original portion of the Book of Enoch (in the last third 
of the 2nd century before Christ) contains comparatively 
little that is Messianic. It is the conclusion of the vision of 
Judgment (c. 90. 16-38), which is here chiefly to be con- 
sidered. The author expects in the first place a last powerful 
attack of the heathen (here chiefly the Syrian) power, which 
is however rendered vain by the miraculous intervention of 
God (90. 16-19). A throne is then erected in the delightful 
land and God sits in judgment. First the fallen angels and 
then the apostate Jews are cast into the fiery pit (90. 20—27). 
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Then the old Jerusalem (for the “house” is Jerusalem) is 
done away with, and God brings a new Jerusalem and places 
it on the spot where the old one stood (90. 28-29). In this 
new Jerusalem dwell the pious Jews, and the heathen do 
them homage (90. 30). Hereupon the Messiah appears 
(under the image of a white bullock), and all the heathen 
pray to Him and are converted to God (90. 37-38). The 
transcendent character of the later Messianic idea here comes 
forward: the new Jerusalem has nothing in common with 
the old, but is brought from heaven in a miraculous manner. 
We meet with the Messianic King depicted in sharper 
outlines and fuller colours in the Psalteriwm Salomonis, 
composed in the time of Pompey (63-48 B.c.). These Psalms 
are instructive, if only because their author dwells both upon 
God Himself being the King of Israel (xvii. 1), and David's 
house never becoming extinct before God (xvii. 5). Hence 
it must not be concluded, without further ceremony, that 
when the former takes place, the latter is excluded. The 
longing for the Davidic king is especially ardent in the 
author, for Jerusalem had, in his time, fallen under the 
heathen rule of the Romans, and no hope for the future 
could be built upon the Sadducean-minded dynasty of the 
Asmonaeans. Hence he hopes, that God will raise up a 
prince of the house of David to rule over Israel, to crush 
their enemies, and to cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen 
(xvii. 23-27). He will gather a holy people, and will judge 
the tribes of the nation, and not suffer unrighteousness in 
their midst, he will divide them in the land according to 
their tribes, and no stranger shall dwell among them (xvii. 
28-31). The heathen nations will serve him and will come 
to Jerusalem, to bring the wearied children of Israel as gifts 
and to see the glory of the Lord. WHe is a righteous king 
and one taught of God (xvii. 32-35). And there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints. And their 
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king is the Lord’s anointed.” He will not place his trust 
in horse or rider. For the Lord Himself is his King. And 
he will strike the earth with the word of his mouth for ever 
(xvii. 36-39). He will bless the people of the Lord with 
wisdom ; and he is pure from sin; and he will rule over a 
great people and not be weak. For God makes him strong 
by His Holy Spirit. He will lead them all in holiness, and 
there is no pride among them (xvii. 40-46). This is the 
beauty of the king of Israel. Happy are they, who are born 
in his days (xvii. 47--51). The writer expects, as it appears, 
not godly kings in general of David’s house, but a single 
Messiah endowed by God with miraculous powers, pure from 
sin and holy (xvii. 41, 46), whom God has made powerful 
and wise by the Holy Spirit (xvi. 2), and who therefore 
strikes his enemies not with external weapons, but with the 
word of his mouth (xvii. 39 after Isa. xi. 4). He is however, 
notwithstanding such idealism, represented as quite a worldly 
ruler, as an actual king of Israel. Comp. generally, Ps. xviii. 
6-10, and especially Ps. xi. (the gathering of the dispersed) 
and iii. 16, xiv. 2 sqq. (the resurrection of the just). 

As the oppression of the Pompeian period was the occasion 
of the Psalter of Solomon, so also was the despotism of 
Antony and Cleopatra that of a more recent Sibylline piece 
(Orac. Sibyll. iii, 36-92). When Rome had then obtained 
dominion over Egypt also, the Sibyllist expected the appear- 
ance of the kingdom of God on earth and the coming of a 
holy king to rule for ever over every land. The passage in 
question (iii. 46-50) is as follows :— 


Aibrap érel ‘Popun cai Aiytrrov Bacihetoe, 
Eis év (Odvovca, tote 6 Bacircia peyiorn 
® Xpiores xvpios, xvii. 36, like Lam. iv. 20, is a wrong translation for 
nin’ mip. The correct Xpioros xvptow is found xviii. 8. Comp. also 


Xvili. 6. 
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‘Adavarov Baciros én’ avOpmtroio. pavetrai. 

e an a / 
'Héeu 8 ayvos dvak, waons yqs oKRTTpa KpaTHowv 
Eis ai@vas wavtas, éretyouévovo xpovovo. 


The immortal King, whose kingdom is to appear among 
men, is of course God Himself. On the other hand, none 
other than the Messiah can be meant by the dyvds dvak, who 
is to possess the sceptre of every kingdom. Here too, as in 
the Psalter of Solomon, we find the personal Messiah and the 
idea of the kingdom of God in direct combination. 

If in the Psalter of Solomon the form of the Messianic 
King is already one far surpassing the ordinary human form, 
this feature comes out more strikingly in the figurative dis- 
courses of the Book of Enoch (chap. xxxvii—lxxi.). The image 
of the Messiah is here chiefly drawn, in continuation of the Book 
of Daniel, by “the Son of man” being understood of the per- 
son of Messiah, and the coming from heaven taken literally ; 
pre-existence being therefore ascribed to the Messiah. But 
unfortunately the date of the composition of this book is so 
uncertain, that we must renounce its insertion in the historical 
development. Use can only be made of it for the systematic 
survey. 

The Assumptio Mosis, of about the beginning of the Christian 
era, predicts in words of beautiful aspiration the approach of 
the kingdom of God. The author, after bringing into view 
a time of tribulation such as that under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
continues, chap. x.: “Then will his kingdom appear among 
all creatures, and the devil will have an end, and sorrow will 
disappear with him. Then will the Heavenly One arise from 
the seat of his kingdom and will come from his holy habita- 
tion with wrath and anger for his children’s sake, and the 
earth will tremble to its ends, and the high mountains be 
lowered, and the hills fall. The sun will give no light, and 
the moon be changed into blood (comp. Joel iii. 4), and the 
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stars fall into confusion. And the sea will retreat to the 
abyss, and the water-springs fail, and the rivers be dried up. 
Then will the most High God, the alone Eternal, come forth 
to chastise the heathen and destroy all idols. Then wilt thou 
be happy, O Israel, and wilt tread upon the neck and wings 
of the eagle. And God will exalt thee and make thee soar 
to the firmament, and thou wilt thence look down upon thine 
enemies on earth, and shalt see them and rejoice, and give 
thanks and acknowledge thy Creator.” That in this mag- 
nificent picture of the future there should be no mention of 
the Messianic King, is certainly not accidental, if it is the 
ease that the author belonged to the party of the Zealots 
(see below, § 32). This circumstance would then, as Wieseler 
justly remarks,” be explained by the fact, that the author's 
ideal would be, not a monarchic, but, if we may use the 
expression, a democratically constituted kingdom of God. 
Equally without mention of a Messianic King, and on the 
whole in merely general outlines, does the Book of Jubilees 
describe the time of joy and delight, which will appear for Israel 
on their repentance.” “The days will begin to increase, and the 
children of men will be older from generation to generation 
and from day to day, till the length of their life approaches a 
thousand years. And there will be none old or weary of life, 
but they will all be like children and youths, and will pass 
and live all their days in peace and joy, without there being 
any Satan or other evil spoiler; for all their days will be days 
of blessing and healing. At that time will the Lord heal His ser- 
vants, and they will arise and see ever deeper peace and pursue 
again their enemies, And they will see it and give thanks, 
and rejoice for evermore. And they will see all the judgments 
and all the curse of their enemies. Their bones will indeed rest 
in the earth, but their spirits will have many joys, and they 
10 Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1868, p. 645. 


11 Ewald’s Jahrbiicher der Biblischen Wissenschaft, 3rd year, p. 24. 
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will perceive, that it is the Lord who sits in judgment and 
shows grace to hundreds and thousands and to all who love 
Him.” While it is here said only in general, that the servants 
of the Lord “will again pursue their enemies,” in another 
passage the dominion of the world is promised to the seed of 
Jacob.” God said to Jacob: “I am the Lord thy God, who 
made heaven and earth. I will cause thee to grow and will 
greatly increase thee; and kings shall proceed from thee and 
shall rule everywhere, even wherever the foot of the children 
of men shall tread. And I will give to thy seed the whole 
earth, which is under heaven, and they shall rule according to 
their choice over all nations; and afterwards they shall draw 
the whole earth to themselves and inherit it to eternity.” 

It is very characteristic testimony to the intensity of the 
Messianic hope in the age of Jesus Christ, that even a moralist 
like Philo should depict the happiness to be expected by the 
righteous, in the frame and with the colouring of Jewish 
national expectations. Two passages of his work “on the 
reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked” come 
in this respect especially under consideration (De exsecrationibus, 
§ 8-9, ed. Mang. ii. 435 sq., and De praemtis et poenis, 
§ 15-20, ed. Mang. ii. 421-428). In the former passage he 
expresses the hope, that all Israelites, or rather all who are 
converted to the law of God (for it depends on this and not 
on natural descent from Abraham), will be gathered in the 
Holy Land. “Though they should be in the ends of the earth 
as slaves among their enemies, who have taken them captive, 
yet will they all be set at liberty at a given sign on one day, 
because their sudden turning to virtue astonishes their masters. 


12 Hwald’s Jahrbiicher, iii. 42. 

18 Comp. on the Messianic idea in Philo, Gfrérer, Philo und die Alexan- 
drinische Theosophie, i. 495-584. Dahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der 
jiidisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, i. 482-438. J. G. Miiller, Dia 
messianischen Erwartungen des Juden Philo. Basel 1870 (25, p. 4). 
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For they will release them because they are ashamed of bear- 
ing rule over their betters. When then this unexpected 
freedom is bestowed on those, who were before scattered in 
Hellas and in barbarous countries, on islands and on the 
continent, they will hasten with one impulse from all quarters 
to the place pointed out to them, led by a Divine superhuman 
appearance, which, invisible to all others, is visible only to 
the delivered.* . . . When then they have arrived, the ruined 
cities will be rebuilt, and the desert reinhabited, and the barren 
land become fertile.” In the other passage (De praemiis et 
poents, § 15 sqq., Mang. ii 421 sqq.), Philo describes the 
time of prosperity and peace, which will appear when men 
turn to God. Before all they will be safe from wild beasts. 
“ Bears, lions, panthers, Indian elephants, tigers and all kinds 
of beasts of uncontrollable strength and power will turn 
from their solitary ways of life to one according to law, and 
from intercourse with few, after the manner of gregarious 
animals, will accustom themselves to the sight of man, who 
will not as formerly be attacked by them, but feared as their 
master, and they will respect him as their natural lord. 
Some even, emulating the tame animals, will offer him their 
homage by wagging their tails like lap-dogs. The race too 
of scorpions, snakes and other reptiles will then no longer 
have any harmful poison” (§ 15). A further blessing of this 
time is peace among men. “Then says the prophecy (LXX. Num. 
xxiv. 7) a man who goes to battle and makes war shall go forth 
and subdue great and populous nations, God Himself sending 
help to His saints. This consists in unshaken boldness of 
mind and invincible strength of body, qualities each of which 
singly is terrible to enemies, but which when combined nothing 


14 Zevyeeryoupeevot wpds rivoc Oerorepas Y xara Quow advopumivng drpens, adjrov 
pedy Eréposs, pedvoss De Toks cdvacwlouevors éueQavods. That this divine appear- 
ance is not the Messiah, but one analogous to the pillar of fire in the march 
through the desert, scarcely needs mention, 
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is able to resist. But some of the enemies are, as the 
prophecy says, not even worthy to perish by the hand of 
man. Against them He (God) will send swarms of wasps, 
who fight to a shameful overthrow for the saints. But these 
(instead of rodrov we must read tovrous, uc. the saints) will 
not only have certain victory in battle without bloodshed, 
but also invincible power of government for the welfare 
of their subjects, who will submit from either love, fear, or 
reverence. For they (the saints) possess three qualities, 
which are the greatest, and which found an indestructible 
dominion. Holiness, great power and benevolence (ceuvotnta 
kai Sewvornta Kai evepyeciav), the first of which produces 
reverence, the second fear, the third love, but if they are 
harmoniously combined in the soul, they produce subjects, 
who are obedient to their rulers” (§ 16). Philo next 
mentions riches and prosperity (§ 20), health and strength of 
body, as blessings of Messianic times (§ 17-18). It is evident, 
that notwithstanding his efforts always to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ethic, he was not able to avoid popular 
notions. For he too expected, after the realization of the 
ethic ideal, a time of external prosperity and happiness for 
the pious and virtuous, one feature of which would be, that 
they should have dominion upon earth. Nor was the 
Messianic King absent from this image. For who else than 
he could be intended by the man, who goes to battle, carries 
on war and subdues great and populous nations? And the 
less such a God-sent hero is required by Philo’s fundamental 
view, the more worthy of remark is it, that he is nevertheless 
included in his. description of the Messianic age. 

But even apart from such evidence, it is already plain from 
the New Testament, that the Messianic idea was anything but 
extinct in the popular consciousness in the period before 
Christ. We easily see from the question of John: “Art Thou 
He that should come, or do we look for another?” (Matt. xi. 3; 
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Luke vii. 19-29), that the coming One was expected. And 
the whole course of the gospel history—to mention only 
Peter’s confession (Matt. xvi. 13 sqq.; Mark viii. 27 sqq.. 
Luke ix. 18 sqq.)—clearly shows that Jesus in acknowledging 
Himself to be the Messiah, was only connecting Himself with 
existing ideas. He by no means aimed in the first place at 
the revival and animation of Messianic hopes. And yet we 
find, that at His entry into Jerusalem, the whole multitude 
hailed Him as the Messiah (Matt. xxi.; Mark xi.; Luke xix.; 
John xii.). Such scenes are only to be explained on the 
assumption, that the Messianic hope was, before His appear- 
ance, already active in the nation. 

This also needs no proof for the period after Christ. The 
numerous popular tumults of a politico-religious kind, which took 
place in the time of the Roman procurators (A.D. 44-66), give 
sufficient evidence of the feverish tension, with which a 
miraculous intervention of God in history and the appearance 
of His kingdom on earth were expected. How else could men 
such as Theudas the Egyptian have found believers for their 
promises by hundreds and thousands? Even Josephus super- 
abundantly confesses, that the Messianic hope was one of the 
most powerful levers in the great insurrection against Rome. 
He himself did not indeed shrink from applying the Messianic 
prophecies to Vespasian, and in this respect he found approving 
faith from Tacitus and Suetonius.” 


15 On the Messianic notions of Josephus, see Gerlach, Die Weissagungen 
des Alien Testaments in den Schriften des Flavius Josephus (1863), pp. 41- 
89. Langen in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1865, pp. 39-51. The 
passage in question in Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 4 is as follows: To d¢ twdpav airods 
waoTe Tpds Tov ToAEoy Hy ~pnapes aPiBoros dwolwc ev roig lepoic evpnuuévos 
ypcepenoow, as roomed tov xospdy excivov axe ris Kawpas Tis witay apes rig 
oixovuéuns. Toro of poe ws oinetov eZércov, nal worrol rav coQav érrcvy- 
Onoav wep civ xpiow' edprov ¥ dpe tyv Ovsorariavod ro Adysov gryepoviay, 
erodes bévros ex “Lovdelos abroxpeéropos. Comp. Tacit. Hist. v.13: Pluribus 
persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum literis contineri, eo ipso tempore fore 
ut valesceret oriens profectique Judaea rerum potirentur. Quae ambageas 
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On the state of the Messianic hope after the destruction of 
the temple, and during the last decades of the first century after 
Christ, we have copious information in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and Ezra. The Apolcaypse of Baruch describes the 
course of the last things as follows: A time of general and 
terrible confusion will first of all occur. Men will mutually 
hate and fight against each other. The disreputable will rule 
over the respectable, the base will be exalted above the 
illustrious, the ungodly above heroes. And the nations (whom 
God has previously prepared for the purpose—we cannot 
but think of Gog and Magog) will come and fight against the 
princes who remain. And it will come to pass, that he who 
escapes from war, will perish by the earthquake, and he who 
escapes this, by fire, and he who escapes the fire, by famine. 
And he who escapes all these ills will be delivered into the 
hands of the Messiah (lxx. 2-10). For he will be mani- 
fested, and destroy the hosts of the last universal kingdom. 
And the last prince, who is left, will be chained and brought 
to Zion, and the Messiah will convict him of ungodliness and 
put him to death (xxxix. 7-40, 2). The Messiah will gather 
the nations, and to some he will grant life, and others he will 
destroy with the sword. He will grant life to those who have 
submitted to the seed. of Jacob. But those who have oppressed 
Israel will be destroyed (Ixxii. 2-6). Then will he sit upon 
the throne of his kingdom for ever;** and peace will appear, 


Vespasianum ac Titum praedixerant; sed volgus more humanae cupidinis 
sibi tantam fatorum magnitudinem interpretati ne adversis quidem ad vera 
mutabantur. Sueton. Vesp. c. 4: Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et 
constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judaea profecti rerum poti- 
rentur. Id de imperatore Romano, quantum postea eventu paruit, prae- 
dictum Judaei ad se trahentes rebellarunt. It is hardly to be doubted, that 
Tacitus and Suetonius drew, whether directly or indirectly, entirely from 
Josephus. Comp. Gieseler, Kirchengesch. i. 1, p. 51. This is disputed by 
Keim in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xvii. 164 (art. ‘‘ Vespasianus”’). 

16 Cap. lxxiii. 1: Et sedebit in pace in aeternum super throno regni sui. 
xl, 3; Et erit principatus ejus stans in saeculum, donec finiatur mundus 
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and sorrow and tribulation depart from mankind, and joy 
prevail over the whole earth. And the wild beasts shall come 
and serve men, and vipers and serpents shall be subject to 
children. And the reapers shall not be faint, nor the builders 
weary (lxxiii.-lxxiv.; comp. xl. 2, 3). And the earth shall 
yield her fruits a thousandfold, and on one vine there shall be 
a thousand branches, and on one branch a thousand clusters, 
aud on one cluster a thousand grapes, and one grape will yield 
a cor of wine.’ And manna will again fall from heaven, and 
it shall be again eaten in those days (xxix. 5-8). And after 
the end of that time all the dead will arise, the just and the 
unjust, in the same bodily form which they formerly had. 
Then will judgment be held. And after the judgment the 
risen will be changed. The bodies of the just will be trans- 
figured in brightness, but those of the unjust will dwindle 
and become uglier than before. And they will be given up 
to torment. But the just will behold the invisible world, and 
will dwell in the high places of that world. And Paradise 
spreads out before them, and they see the hosts of angels who 
stand before the throne of God. And their glory is greater 
than that of the angels (chap. xxx., L, and li.; comp. xliv. 15). 

The eschatological expectations of the fourth Book of Esdras 
agree in all essential points with those of Baruch. He too 
predicts first a time of fearful want and distress (v. 1-13, 
vi. 18-28, ix. 1-12, xiii. 29-31). After this the Messiah, 
the Son of God, will be revealed, and it will come to pass, that 
when the nations hear His voice they will forget war amongst 
each other, and will assemble in an innumerable multitude 
for an attack against the anointed. But he will stand upon 
Mount Zion, and will convict them of their ungodliness, 


corruptionis. From the last passage it appears that the reign of Messiah 
is not to last ‘‘for ever” in the strict sense, but only to the end of the 
present world. 

17 Comp. Papias in Irenaeus, v. 33. 3. 
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and destroy them by the law without battle and without 
weapons (xiii. 25--28, 32-38; comp. xii. 31-33). Then 
will the hidden city (viz. New Jerusalem) appear (vii. 26) ; 
and the ten tribes will return to the Holy Land (xiii. 39-47). 
And the anointed will protect and vejoice the people of God 
in the Holy Land, and show them many miracles for four 
hundred years (vii. 27, 28, xii. 34, xiii. 48-50; comp. ix. 8). 
And after this the anointed and all men who have breath will 
die. And the world will again return to the silence of death 
for seven days, as at the beginning. And after seven days a 
world which now sleeps will awake, and the corrupt world 
will perish. And the earth will restore those who sleep in 
it; and the receptacles will give back the souls committed to 
them (vil. 29-32). And the Most High will appear upon 
the judgment-seat, and long-suffering will have an end; only 
judgment will remain, and the reward come to light (vii. 33-35). 
And the place of torment will be revealed, and opposite to it 
the place of rest; the pit of hell, and opposite to it Paradise. 
And the Most High will say to the risen: Behold Him whom 
you denied and did not honour, and whose commands you did 
not obey. Here is joy and delight, there is fire and torment. 
And the length of the day of judgment will be a week of 
years (vi. 1-17, according to the computation of the Ethiopic 
translation ; comp. also vv. 59 and 68-72, ed. Fritzsche, in 
Bensley, The Missing Fragment, etc. 1875, pp. 55-58, 64, 
69 sq.). 

Thus the two Apocalypses. That their hopes are not those 
of individuals, but form an essential element of Jewish con- 
sciousness is still shown by the Shemoneh Esreh, the daily 
prayer of the Israelites, which received its present form about 
AD. 100. As it has been fully given above (p. 85 sq.), we 
need here only recall that in the 10th petition the gathering 
of the dispersed, in the 11th the reinstitution of the native 
authorities, in the 14th the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the 
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15th the sending of the son of David and the setting up of his 
kingdom, and lastly, in the 17th, the restoration of the sacri- 
ficial worship at Jerusalem, are prayed for. Such was the 
hope and prayer of every Israelite after the destruction of the 
Jewish polity.” 

We have in this: survey purposely passed over the Targums, 
in which “King Messiah” frequently appears.® For the 
opinion, that the older Targums originated in the time of Jesus 
Christ, may now be regarded as given up. They probably 
belong to the third or fourth century after Christ, at any rate, 
there is no proof of their greater antiquity, though they often 
fall back upon older exegetical traditions. Their case is the 
same as that of the other rabbinical works (the Mishna, 
Talmud, and Midrash), viz. that they are based upon older 
materials, but do not in their existing form belong to the 
period of which we are treating. The essential outlines of 
the Messianic hope of Judaism in this later time (about the 
beginning of the third century) are very well summed up by 
the author of the Philosophumena, who describes them in the 
following manner:” they say that the Messiah will proceed 

18 The prayer for the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the restoration of the 
Aboda (the sacrificial service) occurs also in the Paschal Liturgy, Pesachim 
x. 6. 

19 See in Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 1268-1273, a list of passages in the 
Targums applying to the Messiah. Comp. also Im. Schwarz, Jesus Tar- 
gumicus, 2 parts, 4. Torgau 1758-59. Ayerst, Ss mipn, the hope of 
Israel, or the doctrine of the ancient Jews concerning the Messiah, as stated 
in the Targums, p. 52. Langen, Das Judenth. in Paldstina, pp. 418-429. 

20 Philosophum. ix. 80: Téveow pev yep axbrov [scil. rod Xpiorov] evopeevny 
Adyouuty én yévous AnBid, &AN obx éx waupbevov noel crylou mveipooros, bAD ix 
yuveinos noel cbvdpos, as meow bpos yevudecbou tx omepuuros, Deoxovres ToUTOV 
eodevov Beorrte ex abrovs, dydpa morspsoryy nai Ouveerdv, os éxsovvakas TO 
wav tbvos "lovdeiov, mevra ra ebyn woremyous, aveoryoes avrois thy I¢pov- 
gary morw Bootrldn, sis qv emiovveges arav rd tbvog nal warw exi ro 
cpycice 20n droneraornoss Boxotnevoy noel leperrevoy noel xocrosmovy év wexovbnaes 
iy xpovois inxcevois® dreire twavaorives nar avTrav moAcuov ExiavverbevTav® éy 
ixzivy TH mortem receiv tov Xpiordv tv payeloy, twreira mer ob Word THY 
suvrincscey xal xrvpwos Tov wavres swiorivel, xed oVTas Ta wepl THY dvaoTeEty 
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from the house of David, not from a virgin and the Holy © 
Ghost, but from a man and woman, as it is appointed to all 
to be born from seed. He will, they believe, be king over 
them, a warlike and powerful man, who will gather together 
the whole nation of the Jews, and carry on war with all 
nations, and build Jerusalem as a royal city for the Jews, in 
which he will assemble the whole nation, putting it into its 
old condition as a ruling and a sacrifice-offering nation, which 
will long dwell in safety. Afterwards war will arise against 
them collectively, and in this war the Messiah will fall by 
the sword. Not long after will follow the end and the con- 
flagration of the world, and then will be fulfilled that which 
is believed with respect to the resurrection, and retribution be 
done to every one according to his works, 


IiIl. SYSTEMATIC STATEMENT. 


We supplement this historical survey by giving also in the 
following pages a systematic statement of Messianic doctrinal 
theclogy on the foundation of the Shema, as resulting from 
the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Esdras. For 
the eschatological expectation is most fully developed in these 
two Apocalypses. 

1. The last tribulation and perplexity.” Almost every- 
where when the last things are referred to, the thought recurs 
with different variations, that the appearance of redemption 
must be preceded by a period of special trouble and affliction. 
Dogaleweve eairerccjver, ras te dmwoibacs ixcorw xara a Wem pay weve 
adrodobjves. F 

#1 Comp. Schoettgen, Horae Hebraicae, ii. 509 sqq., 550 sqq. Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 45-54. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 
ii, 225 f., 300-304. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 486 f. (2nd ed. ix. 666). 


Renan, L’Antichrist. Hamburger, Real-Znc., art. ‘‘ Messianische Leidens- 
zeit” (pp. 735-738). 
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[t was indeed in itself an obvious thought, that the path to 
happiness should pass through tribulation. This was also 
expressly predicted in the Old Testament (Hos. xiii. 13 ; Dan. 
xii. 1, and elsewhere); and thus was formed in Rabbinical 
theology, the doctrine of the Mvin "an, the travail of the 
Messiah, which must precede His birth, #.e. His appearing (the 
expression according to Hos. xiii. 13; comp. Matt. xxiv. 8: 
mavta Sé tadta apyn edivev; Mark xiii. 9: dpyal ddivev 
tadta). The threatening troubles will be announced by omens 
of all kinds. The sun and moon will be darkened, swords appear 
in heaven, trains of horse and foot march through the clouds 
(Orac. Sibyll. iii. 795-807 ; comp. 2 Mace. v. 2, 3. Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. vi. 5. 3. Tacit. Hist. v. 13). Everything in nature 
falls into commotion and confusion. The sun appears by 
night, the moon by day. Blood trickles from wood, the stone 
gives forth a voice, and salt is found in fresh water (4 Ezra 
v. 1-13). Places that have been sown will appear as unsown, 
full barns be found empty, and the springs of the wells be 
stopped (4 Ezra vi. 18-28). Among men all the restraints 
of order will be dissolved, sin and ungodliness rule upon 
earth. And men will fight against each other as if stricken 
with madness, the friend against the friend, the son against 
the father, the daughter against the mother. Nation will rise 
against nation, and to war shall be added earthquakes, fire, 
and famine, whereby men shall be carried off (Book of Jubilees 
in Ewald’s Jahrb. vol. iii. p. 23 sq. Apocal. Baruch lxx. 2-8 ; 
4. Ezra vi. 24, ix. 1-12, xiii. 29-31; Mishna, Sota ix. 15).” 

22 Mishna, Sota ix. 15, according to Jost’s translation, is as follows: ‘‘ As 
traces of the approach of Messiah are to be regarded, that arrogance 
increases, ambition shoots up, that the vine yields fruit and yet wine is dear. 
The government turns to heresy. There is no instruction. The place of 
assembly (the synagogue) is devoted to lewdness. Galilee is destroyed 
Gablan laid waste. The inhabitants of a district go from city to city, with- 
out finding compassion, The wisdom of the learned is hated, the godly 


despised, truth is absent. Boys insult old men, old men stand in the 
presence of children. The son depreciates the father, the daughter rebels 
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Comp. also Matt. xxiv. 7-12, 21; Mark xiii. 9; Luke 
xxi. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 26; 2 Tim. iii 1. 

2. Elijah as the forerunner.** The return of the prophet 
Elijah to prepare the way of the Messiah was expected on the 
ground of Mal. iii. 23, 24. This view is already taken for 
granted in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (xlviii. 10,11). It is, as 
is well known, frequently alluded to in the New Testament 
(see especially Matt. xvii. 10; Mark ix.11; also Matt. xi. 14, 
xvi. 14; Mark vi. 15, viii. 28; Luke ix. 8,19; Johni. 21). 
It was even transferred to the Christian circle of ideas.” 
According to Mal. iii. 24, the object of his mission is chiefly 
considered to be, to make peace upon earth and in general to 
substitute order for disorder (Matt. xvii. 11: dmoxatactnce 
mavra; Mark ix. 12: dmoxafictdve mdvta). The chief 
passage in the Mishna is as follows:* “R. Joshua said: 
I received the tradition from R:. Johanan ben Sakkai, who 
received it from his teacher as a tradition in a direct line 
from Moses at Mount Sinai, that Elias would not come to 


against the mother, the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law. A 
man’s enemies are his house-fellows” (comp. Micah vii. 6 ; Matt. x. 85, 36; 
Luke xii. 53). The whole passage however does not belong to the genuine text 
of the Mishna. \t is wanting, e.g. in the Editio princeps, Naples 1492. Being 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, it was certainly introduced thence into the Mishna. 
28 Comp. Schoettgen, Horae Hebraicae, ii. 583 sqq. Lightfoot, Horae 
Hebr. on Matt. xvii. 10. Bertholdt, Christologia Judacorum, pp. 58-68. 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 227-229. Alexandre, Oracula 
Stbyllina (Ast ed.), ii. 5138-516. S.K., Der Prophet Elia in der Legende 
(Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1863, pp. 241-255, 
281-296). “Elias who was to come” (Journal of Sacred Literature and 
Biblical Record, new series, vol. x. 1867, pp. 371-376). Renan, L’Anti- 
christ. Castelli, I/ Messia secondo gli Ebret, pp. 196-201. Weber, System 
der altsynagogalen paldst. Theologie, pp. 337-339. 
24 Commodian. Carmen apologet. v. 826 sq. Orac. Sibyll. ii. 187-190 
(of Christian origin) :— 
Kai 768 6 @soBirns ye, de ovpevod d&puc rireivey 
Oipcviov, yeein F sxtBas, tore ohuccre rpioce 
Késpew caw defZes re droaaumevov Bicroso. 
25 Hdujoth viii. 7. 
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pronounce clean or unclean, to reject or admit families in 
general, but only to reject those who had entered by violence, 
and to admit those who had been rejected by violence. There 
was, beyond Jordan, a family of the name of Beth Zerefa, 
which a certain Ben Zion had excluded by violence. There 
was there another family (of impure blood), whom this Ben 
Zion had admitted by violence. Therefore he comes to 
pronounce such clean or unclean, to reject or to admit them. 
R. Jehudah says: only to admit, but not to reject. R. Simon 
says: his mission is merely to arrange disputes. The learned say 
neither to reject nor admit, but his coming is merely with the 
object of making peace in the world. For it is said: ‘I send 
you, Elijak the prophet, to turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to the fathers’ (Mal. 
iii. 4).” To the duty of the institutors of peace and order 
belongs also the decision of disputed cases. Therefore it is 
said in the Mishna, that money and property whose owners 
are disputed, or anything found whose owner is unknown, 
must wait “till Elijah comes.”** The view that he will 
anoint the Messiah,’ and raise the dead,” is also found in 
single instances. Besides Elijah, the prophet like Moses, who 
is promised Deut. xviii. 15 (John i, 21, vi. 14, vii. 40), was 
expected by many, while by others this passage was applied 
to the Messiah Himself. Allusions are also found in the New 
Testament to other prophets as forerunners of the Messiah, 
as eg. Jeremiah (Matt. xvi. 14). In Christian authorities a 

%6 Baba mezia iii. 4, 5, i. 8, ii. 8. Comp. also Shekalim ii. 5, fin. 

27 Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. ¢. 8: Xpioros 0é ei noel yeyévnras nal tors mov, 
dyvecrds tors nel ovde ards ww suvrev exlotarat ovde Exes dovamly rive, 
Bixpts &y 8AOdy “Halas xploy wiroy nal Davepov wear Trogon. 
Ibid. c. 49: Kel yop wavres nusis rev Xpiotov dvbpwrov 2& cevbporwy 
xpoodoxapey yevposobes noel tov Halav xpious airov ¢rdcvra. Comp. 
also John i. 31. 

28 Sota ix. 15 (quite at the end): ‘‘ The resurrection of the dead comes 


through the prophet Elijah. The expectation is founded on the fact, that 
Elijah figures in the Old Testament as a raiser of the dead.” 
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return of Enoch is also spken of (Ev. Nicodemi, c. 25, and the 
patristic exegetes on Rev. xi. 3).” 

3. The appearing of the Messiah. After these preparations 
the Messiah will appear. For it is by no means the case, that 
pre-Christian Judaism did not expect the Messiah till after 
the judgment, and that it was under the influence of 
Christianity, that the notion of the Messiah Himself sitting in 
judgment upon His enemies was first found. For not only in 
Baruch and Ezra, not only in the figurative addresses of the 
Book of Enoch and in the Targums (where perhaps Christian 
influence might be admitted), but also in the oldest Szbyll 
(iii, 652-656), in the Psalter of Solomon (xvii. 24, 26, 27, 
31, 38, 39, 41), and in Philo (De praemiis et poenis, § 16), 
and thus in decidedly pre-Christian documents, does Messiah 
appear for the overthrow of the ungodly powers. And the 
opposite view, that He will not appear till after the judgment, 
is found only in a solitary instance, viz. in the groundwork 
of the Book of Enoch (xc. 16-38). Hence His appearing 
must undoubtedly be spoken of in this place. 

First with regard to his name as the appointed King of 
Israel and the anointed of God, he is most frequently called the 
Anointed, the Messiah (Enoch xlviii. 10, lii. 4; Apocal. Baruch 
xxix, 3, xxx. 1, xxxix. 7, xl 1, lxx. 9, lxxii. 2; Ezra vii. 
28, 29, where the Latin translation is interpolated; Ezra 
xii, 32: Unctus); Greek, Xpiords xupiov (Psalt. Solom. 
xvii. 36, xviii. 6, 8); Hebr. 12 (Mishna, Berachoth i. 5) ; 
Aramaic, STW (Mishna, Sota ix. 15); or NM wD NBD (both 
frequently in the Targums). The designation—the Son of 
man—which arose from appropriating directly to the Messiah, 
the image in Daniel of one coming in the clouds of heaven in 
the form of a man, but which, according to the context in 
Daniel, signifies the church and kingdom of God, is peculiar 


29 Comp. Philo, Cod. Apocr. Nov. Test. pp. 756-768, and the com: 
mentaries on John xi, & 
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to the figurative addresses of the Book of Enoch (xlvi. 1—4, 
seivaiit. 2) E79, P14, lait) 11) xix, 126,927) lex. 2), 
Inasmuch as the Messiah is the chosen instrument of God, and 
the love of God rests upon Him, He is called the Elect (Enoch 
xlv. 3, 4, xlix. 2, li. 3, 5, lii. 6, 9, liii. 6, lv. 4, lxi. 8, lxii. 1), 
or like the theocratic king in the Old Testament, the Son of 
God (Enoch ev. 2; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29, xiii. 32, 37, 52, 
xiv. 9). In Enoch the title Son of the Woman once occurs, 
perhaps as a Christian interpolation, Enoch lxii. 5. It was 
universally acknowledged, on the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy,” that He would proceed from the race of David 
(Psalt. Solom. xvii. 5, 23; Matt. xxii, 42; Mark xii. 35; 
Luke xx. 41; John vii. 42; 4 Ezra xii, 32;" Targum 
Jonathan on Isa. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15). Hence, 
Son of David is a usual title of the Messiah (frequently in the 
New Testament vids Javid; in Targum Jonathan on Hosea 
iii, 5, 79 72; in the Shemoneh Esreh, 15th Berachah, 
WI ND¥). As Davidic He was also to be born in Bethlehem, 
the town of David (Micah v. 1 with the Targum; Matt. 
ii, 5; John vii. 41, 42). 

Whether pre-Christian Judaism earded the Messiah as 
simply human, or as a being of a higher order, and especially 
whether it attributed to him pre-existence, cannot, with the 
uncertainty about the dates of authorities, be positively 
decided.” The original Messianic hope did not expect an 
individual Messiah at all, but theocratic kings of the house of 


80 Tga. xi. 1, 10; Jer. xxiii. 5, xxx. 9, xxxiii. 15, 17, 22; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 24 f.; Hosea iii. 5 ; Amos ix. 11; Micah v. 1; Zech. 
xii. 8. 

31 The words, qui orietur ex semine David, are indeed wanting in the 
Latin translation, but are to be regarded as original according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Oriental versions. 

32 For later Judaism, comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, 
pp. 86-147. De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, pp. 169-171. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 292-300. Ochler in Herzog’s Real-Ene. ix. 437 sq. 
(2nd ed. ix. 666 sq.). Castelli, 7 Messia secondo gli Hbrei, pp. 202-215. 
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David.” Subsequently the hope was consolidated and raised 
more and more into the expectation of a personal Messiah as 
a ruler endowed by God with special gifts and powers. In 
the time of Christ this form had at all events long been the 
prevailing one. But this naturally implies that the picture 
would more and more acquire superhuman features. The 
more exceptional the position awarded to the Messiah, the 
more does He Himself step forth from ordinary human 
limits. In the freedom with which the religious circle 
of ideas moved, this was effected in a very different fashion. 
In general however the Messiah was thought of as a human 
king and ruler, but as one endowed by God with special gifts and 
powers. This is especially evident in the Solomonian Psalter. 
He here appears as altogether a human king (xvii. 23, 47), 
but a righteous one (xvii. 35), free from sin and holy (xvii. 
41, 46), endowed by the Holy Ghost with power, wisdom and 
righteousness (xvii. 42). It is the same view, only briefly 
expressed, which designates him as dyvés ava (Orac. Sibyll. 
iii, 49). Elsewhere, on the other hand, even pre-existence is 
ascribed to him, and his whole appearing raised more to the 
superhuman. So especially in the figurative addresses in the 
Book of Enoch.* It must not indeed be reckoned in this 
respect, that he is, as already mentioned, called the Son of 
God. For the official predicate tells us nothing at all of His 
nature ; nor does His designation in Enoch as the Son of man 
of itself tell us anything. The whole view of His person is 
however in both the above-named works one essentially super- 


Weber, System der altsynagogalen palist. Theologie, p. 889 ff. Hamburger, 
Real-Ence., art. ‘‘ Messias,” pp. 738-765. 

38 The promise of a king of David’s house “‘ for ever ” means, in the first 
place, only that the dynasty should not die out. Thus e.g. the Maccabean 
Simon was chosen by the people as ruler and high priest “for ever” (eis 
tov eave, 1 Mace. xiv. 41), i.e. the government and high-priesthood wera 
declared hereditary in his family. 

84 Comp. Hellwag, Theol. Jahrb. 1848, pp. 151-160. 
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natural. In the figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch, it 
is said of Him: He was (before his manifestation on earth) 
hidden and kept with God (xlvi. 1, 2, lxii. 7). His name was 
named before the Lord of spirits, before the sun and the signs 
were created, before the stars were made (xlviii. 3).° He was 
chosen and was hidden with God before the world was created, 
and will be with Him to eternity (xlviii. 6). His countenance 
is as the appearance of a man, and full of grace, like one of the 
holy angels (xlvi. 1). It is he, who has righteousness, with 
whom righteousness dwells, and who reveals all the treasures 
of that which is concealed, because the Lord of spirits has 
chosen him, and his lot before the Lord of spirits has sur- 
passed everything through uprightness for ever (xlvi. 3). 
His glory is from eternity to eternity, and his power from 
generation to generation. In him dwells the spirit of wisdom, 
and the spirit of Him who gives knowledge, and the spirit of 
instruction and strength, and the spirit of those who have 
fallen asleep in righteousness. And he will judge the hidden 
things, and no one will be able to hold vain discourse before 
him, for he is chosen before the Lord of spirits according to 
his good pleasure (xlix. 2-4). In essential agreement with 
this are the expressions of the fourth Book of Hera. Compare 
especially xii. 32: Hic est Unctus, quem reservavit Altissimus 
in finem; and xiii. 24: Ipse est, quem conservat Altissimus 
multis temporibus. As his pre-existence is here expressly 
taught, so is it presupposed when it is promised to Ezra, that 
after his admission into heaven he will return with the Messiah 
(tu enim recipieris ab hominibus, et converteris residuum cum 
filio meo et cum similibus tuis, usquequo finiantur tempora). 
And quite in accordance with Enoch is his pre-existence 
designated as a state of concealment with God (xiii. 52): 
Sicut non potest hoc vel scrutinare vel scire quis, quid sit in 


8° Comp. Targum Jonathan on Zech. iv. 7: The Messiah whose name was 
named before eternity. 
DIv. O. VOL. 1. L 
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profundo maris,sic non poterit quisque super terram videre filium 
meum, vel eos qui cum eo sunt, nisi in tempore diei. It has 
been in many respects attempted, but hardly with justice, to 
refer this entire series of thought to Christian influences. It is 
indeed perfectly comprehensible from Old Testament premises. 
Such expressions as Micah v. 2, that the origins of Messiah are 
from of old, from the days of eternity (nip "OD DIPS), might 
easily be understood in the sense of a pre-existence from 
eternity. Besides, the passage Dan. vii. 13-14 need only be 
understood of the person of the Messiah and taken literally, 
and the doctrine of the pre-existence is already stated. For 
it is self-evident, that he who comes down from heaven, was 
before in heaven. This view was favoured by the fact that 
the whole course of the development tended towards the 
notion, that everything truly valuable previously existed in 
heaven.” On the other hand, many traces show that post- 
Christian Judaism, far from elevating the person of the 
Messiah, under Christian influence to the supernatural, strongly 
emphasized the human side in opposition to Christianity 
We need only recall the saying in Justin’s Dialogus cum 
Tryphone, c. 49: waves typels tiv Xpiotov &vOpwrov é€ 
avOpotav mpocdoxapev yevnoecOas. And akin with this 
is a Talmudic passage Jer. Taanith ii. 1 (given by Oehler, 
ix. 437, 2nd ed. 667): “R. Abbahu said: If a man says to 
thee—I am God, he lies; I am the Son of man, he will at 
last repent it ; I ascend to heaven, if he said it he will not prove 
it.” Thus it was just the humanity upon which post-Christian 
Judaism strongly insisted. And so much the less cause have 
we to refer the view of the pre-existence to Christian influence. 

Concerning the ¢ime of Messiah’s appearing the later Rabbis 


86 See above, p. 184, and Harnack on Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. 1 (according to 
Hermas the Christian Church was pre-existent). In the Old Testament a 
heavenly model of the tabernacle and its vessels is already assumed (Ex. 
xxv. 9, 40, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 8; Num. viii. 4), 
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made all manner of ingenious computations.” The view that 
the present world would last sia thousand years, corresponding 
to the six days of creation, because one day is with God as a 
thousand years, seems to have been pretty widely dissemi- 
nated.” But the date of the advent of Messiah seems 
under this presupposition to have been very variously 
computed, according as his days were identified with the 
future Oey or still reckoned in the present -nbiy (comp. 
below, No. 9). According to the former and older view, 
the Messianic period would begin after the lapse of the 
sixth thousand (so Barnabas, Irenaeus and others). On the 
latter supposition (that the days of the Messiah belonged to 
the present priy), the present course of the world was divided 
into three periods : 2000 years without law, 2000 years under 
the law, and 2000 years of the Messianic period. According 
to this computation the time appointed for the Messiah’s advent 
had already arrived, but he could not yet appear because of the 
transgressions of the people.” This latter was, at least in 
rigidly legal circles, the general view: the Messiah cannot come 
until the people repent and perfectly fulfil the law. “Tf all 
Israel would together repent for a whole day, the redemption 
by Messiah would ensue.” If Israel would only keep two 
Sabbaths properly, we should be immediately redeemed.” 

The manner of Messiah’s advent is represented as sudden 
all at once he is there and appears as a victorious ruler. As on 
the other hand it is assumed, that he is born as a child in 
Bethlehem, the two views are combined by the admission, 
that he will at first live in concealment and then suddenly come 


87 Sanhedrin 96>-972, fully given in Delitzsch’s Commentar zum Briefe an 
die Hebrdéer, pp. 762-764, and in Castelli, J Messia, p. 297 sqq. Comp. 
Weber, System, p. 334 sq. 

88 Barnabas, c. 15; Irenaeus, v. 28. 3, and Hilgenfeld’s and Harnack’s 
notes to Barnabas, c. 15. 

89 See Delitzsch and Weber as above (Sanhedrin 97%; Aboda sara 9*). 

# See Weber, System, p. 333 sq. 
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forth from concealment.“ Therefore the Jews say in John 
vii. 27: 6 Xpiotos Stav épyntar, ovdels yuvooner To0ev éoriv. 
And in Justin’s Dialogus cwm Tryphone it is just on this 
account that the possibility, that Messiah may have already 
been born, is left open to the representative of the Jewish 
view.” It is related in the Jerusalem Talmud, that the 
Messiah was born on the day the temple was destroyed, but 
some time after carried away from his mother by a tempest.” 
In the Targum on Micah iv. 8 also, it is assumed that he is 
already present, but still concealed, and that because of the sins 
of the people. In later writers is found the view that he 
would proceed from Rome.“ The belief that he would at 
his advent authenticate himself by miracles was universal 
(Matt. xi. 4 sqq.; Luke vii. 22 sqq.; John vii. 31). 

4, Last attack of the hostile powers.” After the appearing 
of the Messiah, the heathen powers will assemble against 
him for a last attack. This expectation too was suggested 
by Old Testament passages, especially by Dan. xi. It is 
very plainly expressed Orac, Sibyll. iii. 663 sqq. and 4 Ezra 
xiii. 33 sqq., also in Enoch xe. 16, only that here it is not an 
attack against Messiah, but against the people of God. It is 
frequently held, that this last attack takes place under the 


41 Comp. Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae on John vii. 27. Gfrérer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 223-225. Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 438 
(2nd ed. ix. 668). Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 293 sq. Weber, 
System, p. 842 sqq. 

42 Dial. c. Tryph. 6. 8: Xpiwrds d8 el nal yeyévnres need tors rov, dyvwords 
dors noel ovde airds ww savrdy éxioraras ovde Exe: Divemly tive. Ibid. c. 110: 
si dé nol Ernrvdéveee Abyovary, ob yivdoxeras O¢ toriv, AA Sroew éOeeviic reel 
svdokos yévnrees, wore yracbnoerot bs éort, Daal. 

48 See the whole passage in Lightfoot’s Horae on Matt. ii. 1. Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, p. 279 sq. 

“4 Targum Jerushalmi on Ex. xiii. 42 and Bab. Sanhedrin 984. The 
latter passage is given in Delitzsch’s Commentar zum Hebrderbrief, 
p. 117, and in Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870), p. 57 sq. 

45 See Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, pp. 296-308. For the O. T, 
Herm, Schultz, Alétestamentliche Theologie (2nd ed. 1878), p. 696. 
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leadership of a chief adversary of the Messiah, of an “ Anti- 
christ” (the name is in the N. T. in the Johannean Epistles, 
1 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 3; 2 John 7; the thing in Apoc. 
Baruch ¢. 40; 2 Thess. ii; Rev. xiii.).“* In later Rabbinic 
authorities the enigmatical name Armilus (pS) occurs for 
this chief adversary of the people of Israel.” The reappear- 
ance of Gog and Magog is also expected on the ground of 
Ezek. xxxviil._xxxix., but as a rule not till after the close of 
the Messianic kingdom, as a last manifestation of the ungodly 
powers (Rev. xx. 8, 9). 

5. Destruction of the hostile powers.” The destruction of 
the hostile powers takes place according to Old Testament 
prediction by means of a great judgment, inflicted by God 
Himself upon His adversaries.” This view is most faithfully 
adhered to in the Assumptio Mosis, the tenth chapter of which 
in many respects recalls Joel chaps. iii. and iv. Closely akin 
to it is the statement in the groundwork of the Book of 
Enoch, inasmuch as here too God Himself destroys the power 
ot the heathen nations (xc. 18, 19) and then sits in judgment, 
at which judgment however only the fallen and disobedient 
angels and the apostate Israelites (the blinded sheep) are 

46 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 69-74. Gesenius, art. 
“ Antichrist,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Znce. sec. i. vol. iv. (1820) p. 292 sq. 
Hausrath in Schenkel’s Bibellex. i. 187 sq. Kiéhler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
2nd ed. i. 446 sqq. For the history of the Christian doctrine, the chief 
work is Malvenda, De Antichristo, Romae 1604. 

47 Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 221-224, sv. pions. Hisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum (1700), ii. 704-715. Hamburger, Real-Ene. ii. 
72 sq. (art. “ Armilus”). Castelli, 71 Messia, p. 239 sqq. Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 282, also pp. 130, 140. 

48 Comp. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 319 sqq., 512 sqq. Mishna, Edujoth ii. 10. 
The commentaries on Rev. xx. 8,9. The articles on Gog and Magog in the 
Bible Dictionaries (Schenkel, Winer, Riehm) and in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 
2nd ed. v. 263-265. Uhlemann on Gog and Magog (Zeitschr. f. wissen- 
schaftl. Theol. 1862, pp. 265-286). Renan, L’Antichrist. Weber, System, 
p. 396 sqq. 


£9 Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 232-234. 
50 See in general, Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebréer, i. 325 aq. 
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condemned (xc. 20-27), while the heathen nations submit 
to the people of God (xe. 30). The Messiah, who is altogether 
absent in the Asswmptio Mosis, here first appears after the 
judgment (xc. 37). It is common to both, that it is God 
Himself who sits in judgment. The ordinevy notion how- 
ever was, that the Messiah would destroy the hostile powers. 
Already in the oldest Sibyllist (iii. 652 sqq.) he appears “ to 
put an end to all war upon earth, killing some and fulfilling 
the promises given to others.” In Philo (De praem. e poen. 
§ 16) it is said of him, that he “takes the field and makes 
war and will subdue great and populous nations.” Still more 
clearly does he appear in the Psalteriwm Salomonis as the 
conqueror of the heathen adversaries of God’s people, and it 
is here specially noteworthy, that he overthrows his enemies 
by the mere word of his mouth (év Aoy@ oTdpuaTos avTod, 
according to Isa. xi. 4). In entire agreement with these older 
types is the destruction of the heathen world-powers repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of 
Esdras as the first act of the Messiah, when he appears 
(Apoc. Baruch xxxix. 7-xl. 2, lxx. 9, lxxii, 2-6; 4 Ezra 
xii. 32, 33, xiii. 27, 28, xxxv.—xxxviii.). The only difference 
is, that, according to the fourth Book of Ezra, this destruction 
results from a sentence of God’s anointed (xiii. 28: non tenebat 
frameam neque vas bellicosum ; xiii. 28: perdet eos sine labore 
per legem), while in the Apocalypse of Baruch although forensic 
forms are spoken of, yet weapons of war are also mentioned 
(the former xl. 1, 2, the latter xxii. 6). Still more decidedly 
than in the fourth Book of Ezra, is the judgment of the Messiah 
upon an ungodly world described as purely forensic in the 
figurative addresses in the Book of Enoch. One might 
indeed feel tempted to ascribe to this book also the view of a 
war of extermination, since it is said of the Son of man, chap. 
xlvi, 4—6, that he stirs up the kings and the mighty ones 
from their beds, loosens the bridles of the powerful and 
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breaks the teeth of sinners; that he thrusts kings from their 
thrones and out of their kingdoms, and (lii. 4-9) that nothing 
on earth is able to resist his power. “There will be no iron 
for war, nor coat of mail; brass will be of no avail, and tin 
will be of no avail and will be of no esteem, and lead will not 
be desired.” But in other places it is repeatedly said, that the 
elect, the Son of man, will sit upon the throne of His glory 
to judge men and angels (xlv. 3, lv. 4, lxix. 27, lxi. 8, 9). In 
the chief passage also, chap. lxii., the judgment is described in 
purely forensic forms. The Lord of spirits sits upon the 
throne of his glory (1xii. 2), and the Son of the woman, the 
Son of man, sits upon the throne of his glory (xii. 5 sqq.). 
And the kings and mighty ones of the earth are struck when 
they see him with fear and terror, and extol and praise and 
supplicate him, and entreat mercy from him (xii. 4-9). But 
the Lord of spirits will reject them, so that they will speedily 
flee before his face, and their faces be filled with shame. 
And the avenging angels will receive them, to exercise retri- 
bution upon them, for having ill-treated his children and his 
elect (xii. 10,11). Finally, we again find in the Targums 
the view, that the Messiah overcomes his enemies in battle, 
as a mighty hero. So in Jonathan on Isa. x. 27: “The 
nations are crushed by the Messiah;” and especially in 
Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerushalmi on Gen. xlix. 11: “How 
beautiful is King Messiah, who will proceed from the house 
of Judah. He girds his loins and enters the field and sets 
the battle in array against his foes and kills kings.” We 
just see from all this, that the general idea of a destruction 
of the anti-godly powers by the Messiah is fashioned very 
variously as to its particulars." Not till after the destruction 


51 In a passage of the Babylonian Talmud (Sukka 52%) and frequently 
afterwards, the destruction of the hostile powers is represented not as the 
task of the Messiah proper, but as that of a subordinate Messiah, of 
“ Messiah the son of Joseph” (Dy }2 Tw). He is also called “ Messiah 
the son of Ephraim,” and is therefore the Messiah of the ten tribes, and 
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of the ungodly can the Messianic age appear. For “as long as 
there are sinners in the world, so long does the wrath of God 
endure, but as they disappear from the world the divine 
wrath also vanishes.” ™ 

6. Renovation of Jerusalem.* Since the Messianic kingdom 
is to be set up in the Holy Land (comp. eg. 4 Ezra ix. 9), 
Jerusalem itself must first of all be renovated. This was 
however expected in diverse manners. In the simplest it was 
regarded only as a purification of the holy city, especially “from 
the heathen, who now tread it under foot” (Psalt. Salom. xvii. 25, 
33). After the destruction of Jerusalem it took the form of 
a rebuilding and indeed of a rebuilding “to an eternal build- 
ing” (Shemoneh Hsreh, 14th Berachah). With this is however 
found the view, that already in the pre-Messianic time a far 
more glorious Jerusalem than the earthly exists with God in 
heaven,and that this will, at the commencement of the Messianic 
age, descend to earth. The Old Testament foundation for this 
hope is especially Ezek. xl—xlviii., also Isa. liv. 11 sqq., lx.; 
Hag. ii. 7-9; Zech. ii. 6-17; the new Jerusalem described 
in these passages being conceived of as now already existing 
in heaven. This &yw “Iepovcadnp (Gal. iv. 26), ‘Iepovoadiys 
érroupavios (Heb. xii. 22) kaw “Iepovcadrnm (Rev. iii. 12, 


aas only the comparatively subordinate task of fighting against the ungodly 
powers, in which fight he will fall, while the Messiah, the son of David, will 
set up the kingdom of glory. Compare on this very recent view, Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 75-81. Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
258 sqq. Ochler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 440 (2nd ed. ix. 669 sq.). 
Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias, pp. 109-121. Castelli, Id Messia, pp. 
224-236, 342 sqq. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 356 sqq. Weber, 
System, p. 346 sq. Hamburger, Real-Ene. ii. 767-770 (art. ‘‘ Messias Sohn 
Joseph”). 

52 Mishna, Sanhedrin x. 6, fin. 

8 Comp. Schoettgen, De Hierosolyma coelesti (Horae Hebraicae, i. 1205- 
1248). Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, p. 199 sq. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Gal. iv. 26. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, ii, 889 sqq. 
Bertholdt, Christologia Judacorum, pp. 217-221. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert 
des Heils, ii. 245 sqq., 308. Weber, System, p. 356 sqq. 
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xxi, 2, 10) is also, as is well known, often spoken of in 
the New Testament; comp. also Test. Dan. c v.: % véa 
‘Iepovcadnu. According to the Apocalypse of Baruch, this 
heavenly Jerusalem was originally in Paradise before Adam 
sinned. But when he transgressed the command of God, it 
was taken from him, as was also Paradise, and preserved in 
heaven. It was afterwards shown in a vision of the night to 
Abraham, and also to Moses upon Mount Sinai (Apoc. Baruch 
iv. 2-6). Ezra too saw it in a vision (4 Ezra x. 44-59). 
This new and glorious Jerusalem is then to appear on earth 
in the place of the old one, which it will far surpass in pomp 
and beauty, Enoch liii. 6, xc. 28, 29; 4 Ezra vii. 26. Comp. 
also Apoc. Baruch xxxii. 4. 

7. Gathering of the Dispersed.* That the dispersed of 
Israel would share in the Messianic kingdom, and for this 
purpose return to Palestine, was so self-evident, that this 
hope would have been cherished even without the definite 
predictions of the Old Testament. The Psalteriwm Salomonis 
(Ps. xi.) poetically describes how the dispersed of Israel will 
assemble from the west and east, from the north and from the 
Isles, and come to Jerusalem. The Greek Book of Baruch 
expresses a partly verbal agreement with the Psalt. Sal. (iv. 36, 
37, v. 5-9). Philo sees the dispersed under the leadership 
of a divine appearance coming from all quarters to Jerusalem 
(De exsecrationibus, § 8-9). The prediction too of Isaiah, 
that the heathen nations shall themselves bring the dispersed 
as an offering to the temple (Isa. xlix. 22, lx. 4, 9, lxvi. 20) 
reappears in the Psalt. Salom. (xvii. 34), while the gathering 
is at the same time described as the work of the Messiah 
(Psalt. Salom. xvii. 28. Jonathan on Jerem. xxxiii. 13). 
According to the fourth Book of Ezra, the ten tribes departed 


54 Comp. Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 235-238. The sequence 
is: (1) the renovation of Jerusalem; (2) the gathering of the Dispersed, 
according to the Sohar in Gfrorer, ii. 217, above. 
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into a hitherto uninhabited country called Azareth (so the 
Latin version) or Arzaph (fixts mundi, so the Syrian), that 
they might there observe their laws.” Thence will they 
return at the commencement of the Messianic period, and the 
Most High will dry up the sources of the Euphrates, that they 
may pass over (4 Ezra xiii. 39-47). With this universal 
hope of the gathering of the dispersed, it is striking, that the 
return of the ten tribes is altogether doubted by individuals 
like R. Akiba.” From the daily prayer however of the 
Shemoneh Esreh: “ Lift up a banner to gather our dispersed 
and assemble us from the four ends of the earth,” it is seen 
that such doubts were confined to individuals. 

8. The kingdom of glory in Palestine. The Messianic 
kingdom will indeed have the Messianic King at its head, but 
its supreme ruler is God Himself (comp. eg. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
704-706, 717, 756-759; Psalt. Salom. xvii. 1, 38, 51; 
Shemoneh Esreh, 11th Berachah. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 1). 

"th the setting up of this kingdom, the idea of God's kingship 
over Israel becomes full reality and truth. God is indeed 
already the King of Israel. He does not however exercise 
His kingship to its full extent, but on the contrary tempo- 
rarily exposes His people to the heathen world-powers, to 
chastise them for their sins. In the glorious future kingdom 
He again takes the government into His own hand. MHence 


55 Azareth=N nx pox, terra alia (4 Ezra xiii. 40); the Hebrew expres- 
sion in Deut. xxix. 27, which passage is in the Mishna referred to the ten 
tribes (see the next note). This undoubtedly correct explanation was first 
given by Schiller-Szinessy (Journal of Philology, vol. iii. 1870), and after- 
wards by Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra (1875), p. 28, note. 

56 Sanhedrin x. 3, fin.: ‘The ten tribes never more return, for it is said 
of them (Deut. xxix. 27): He will cast them into another land as this day. 
Hence as this day passes away and does not return, so shall they pass away 
and not return. So R. Akiba. But R. Elieser says: As the day grows 
darker and then light again, so will it some day be light again with the 
ten tribes, with whom it is now dark.” 
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it is calied in contrast to the heathen kingdoms, the kingdom 
of God (Bactrela tod Oeod, in the New Testament, especially 
in Mark and Luke. Stbyll. iii. 47, 48: Baowreia peylorn 
aOavarov Baoidjos. Comp. Psalt. Salom. xvii. 4; Assumptio 
Mosis x. 1, 3). Of similar meaning is the expression occur- 
ring in Matthew, Bacidela radv ovpavav, “kingdom of 
heaven.”” For “heaven” here is, according to a very current 
Jewish expression, a metonymy for God. It is the kingdom, 
which is governed not by earthly powers, but by heaven.” 


57 Comp. on this expression, Schoettgen, De regno coelorum (Horae 
Hebraicae, i. 1147-1152). Lightfoot, Horae on Matt. iii. 2. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Matt. iii. 2. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 187-192. 
De Wette, Biblische Dogmatik, pp. 175-177. Tholuck, Bergpredigt, p. 66 sq. 
Fritzsche, Evangelium Matthaet, p. 109 sqq. (where still more literature is 
given). Kuinoel on Matt. iii. 2. The Commentaries in general on Matt. 
iii. 2. Wichelhaus, Commentar zu der Leidensgeschichte (1855), p. 284 sqq. 
Keim, Gesch. Jesu, ii. 33 sqq. Schiirer, Der Begriff des Himmelreiches aus 
juidischen Quellen erléutert (Jahrb. fiir prot. Theol. 1876, pp. 166-187). 
Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Worterb. s.v. Bacsaela. Also Theol. Litztg. 1883, p. 581. 

58 I have shown in the article quoted (Jahrb. fir prot. Theol. 1876, 
p. 166 sqq.) how current this metonymy was in Judaism in the time of 
Christ. The formula pw mabp in particular frequently occurs, certainly 


not as a rule with the meaning of ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,” but as abstractum 
“the kingship, the government of heaven,” ie. the rule of God (ey. 
Mishna, Berachoth ii. 2, 5). But just here there can be no doubt that 
D’Dw stands metonymically for ‘“‘God.” So much the stranger is it, to 
dispute the correctness of this meaning, where Beoiae/a stands as concretum 
(with the signification ‘“‘ kingdom”) ; for the genitive ray odpavay remains 
the same, whether Beo:rsia means ‘the kingship,” or “the kingdom.” 
If accidentally the expression D*pw mbp, not meaning ‘‘ the kingdom of 
heaven,” should occur in Rabbinic literature, this woyld be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Rabbis seldom speak of the “kingdom of 
God” at all. They say instead ‘‘the daysof Messiah” or ‘the ndry to 
come,” or the like. It seems however, that the expression does nevertheless 
occur with the meaning in question, so especially Pesikta (ed. Buber) 
p. 512: mobp Sy mor yan, ohn yo opyny myer moby Sw mmr yin 
nbinw pw, “The time of the ungodly Malkuth is come, that it should be 
rooted out of the world; the time of the Malkuth of heaven is come, that it 
should be revealed.” The same passage also in Midrash rabba on the 
Song of Solomon (in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. s8.v. moby). Comp. also 
Weber, System, p. 349. Cremer, Biblisch-theol. Worterb. s.v. Baoirsion 
(8rd ed. p. 162). 
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The Holy Land forms the central point of this kingdom. 
Hence “to inherit the land” is equivalent to having part in 
the Messianic kingdom.” But it is not confined to the 
limits of Palestine; on the contrary, it is as a rule conceived 
of as in some way or other comprising the whole world.” 
Already, in the Old Testament, it was predicted that the 
Gentiles too should acknowledge the God of Israel as the 
supreme Judge (Isa. ii. 2 sqq.; Micah iv. 1 sqq., vii. 16 sq.), 
be converted to Him (Isa. xlii. 1-6, xlix. 6, li. 4, 5; Jer. iii. 
17, xvi. 19 sq.; Zeph. ii, 11, iii. 9; Zech. viii. 20 sqq.), and 
be consequently admitted into the theocracy (Isa. lv. 5, lvi. 
1 sqq.; Jer. xii. 14; Zech. ii. 15), so that Jahveh is King 
over the whole earth (Zech. xiv. 9) and the Messiah a banner 
for all nations (Isa. xi. 10). Most decidedly is power over 
all the kingdoms of the world promised in the Book of Daniel 
to the saints of the Most High (Dan. ii. 14, vii. 14, 27). 
This hope was also stedfastly adhered to by later Judaism, 
though in a different manner. According to the Sibyllines 
the heathen, when they see the quiet and peace of God’s 
people, will of themselves come to reason, and praise and 
celebrate the only true God, send gifts to His temple and 
walk after His laws (Orac. Sibyll. iii. 698-726). Then will 
God set up a kingdom over all men, in which the prophets of 
God are judges and righteous kings (iii. 766-783). Accord- 
ing to Philo the pious and virtuous receive the rule over the 
world, because they possess the three qualities, which especially 
make men competent to be rulers, viz. euvorns, Seworns and 
evepyecta, And other men submit to them through aides or 
poBos or edvora (De praem. et poen. § 16). Elsewhere the 
rule of the saints appears more as one founded on power. 
The heathen do homage to the Messiah, because they perceive 


5® Kiddushin i. 10. Comp. Matt. v. 5 (ed. Tischendorf, v. 4). 
8 See Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 219 sq., 288-242. Weber, 
System, p. 364 sqq. 
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that God has given him power (Enoch xe. 30, 37. Figurative 
addresses, xlvili. 5, lili. 1; Psalt. Salom. xvii. 32-35; Sibyil. 
iii, 49: dyvos ava waons ys oximtpa Kkpatncwv. Apoc. 
Baruch lxxii. 5. Targum on Zech. iv. 7: The Messiah will 
rule over all kingdoms). This notion comes forward in the 
most one-sided form in the Asswmptio Mosis, whose author 
desires nothing more ardently, than that Israel should tread 
upon the neck of the eagle (x. 8: tune felix eris tu Istrahel, 
et ascendes supra cervices et alas aquilae). According to the 
Book of Jubilees (Ewald’s Jahrb. vol. iii. p. 42) it was already 
promised to Jacob, that kings should go forth from him, who 
should rule, wherever the children of men had _ trodden. 
“And I will give unto thy seed the whole earth, which is 
under heaven, and they shall rule at their pleasure over all 
nations, and afterwards they shall draw to themselves the 
whole earth and inherit it for ever” (comp. also Rom. iv. 13, 
and its expositors, especially Wetzstein). 

The Messianic period is moreover described, and that mostly 
on the ground of Old Testament passages, as one of joy and 
gladness.” All war, strife, discord and quarrels shall cease, 
and peace, righteousness, love and faithfulness prevail upon 
earth (Orac. Sibyll. iii. 371-380, 751-760. Philo, De praem. 
et poen. § 16; Apoc. Baruch Ixxiii. 4, 5). The wild beasts 
also will lose their enmity to man and serve him (Stby/ll. iii. 
620-623, 743-750; Apoc. Baruch xxix. 5-8). Wealth 
and prosperity will prevail among men (Philo, De praem. et 
poen. § 17-18). The age of man will increase to near upon 
a thousand years, and yet men will neither be old nor weary 
of life, but like children and youths (“Jubilees” in Ewald’s 
Jahrb, iii. 24). All will rejoice in bodily health and strength. 
Women will bring forth without pain, and the reaper will not 

61 Comp. Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebrder, i. 821 sqq. Gfrorer, Das 


Jahrhundert des Heils, ii, 242-252. Hamburger, Real-Enc. p. 770 sqq. 
(art. ‘* Messiaszeit ”). 
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weary at his work (Philo, De praem. et poen. § 20. Apoe, 
Baruch lxxiii. 2, 3, 7, Ixxiv. 1). 

These external blessings are not however the only ones. 
On the contrary, they result from the fact, that the Messianic 
Church is a holy nation, which God has sanctified, and 
which the Messiah governs in righteousness. He suffers no 
unrighteousness to remain in its midst, and there is not a 
man in it who knows wickedness. There is no unrighteous- 
ness among His people, for they are all holy (Psalé. Salom. 
xvii. 28, 29, 36, 48, 49, xviii. 9, 10). Life in the Messianic 
kingdom is a continual Natpedew Oem ev ooornTe Kal SiKavo- 
atvyn évoriov avtod (Luke i. 74, 75). And the rule of 
Messiah over the heathen world is by no means conceived of 
as resting only on power, but frequently in such wise, that 
he is a light to the Gentiles (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 6, li 4; Enoch 
xlviii. 4; Luke ii. 32. Comp. especially the already men- 
tioned passages of the Sibyllines, iii. 710-726). An Israelite 
being unable to conceive of a Aatpevew Oe@ otherwise than in 
the form of the temple worship and the observance of the law, 
it is in truth self-evident, that these are not to cease in the 
Messianic kingdom. In fact this is at least the prevailing 
view.” Hence after the destruction of the temple the daily 
prayer of the Israelite is for the restoration of the sacrificial 
ritual (AT2y). 

In this glorious future kingdom not only the dispersed 


6? Sometimes this future glory is also represented under the figure of a 
feast (MAYD), which God prepares for the righteous. See Eisenmenger, 


Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. 872-889. Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chili- 
asmus, i. 329 sqq. Bertholdt, De Chrustologia Judaeorum, pp. 196-199. 
Hamburger, Real-Enc. p. 1812 sqq. (art. “Zukunftsmahl”). Comp. 
Matt. viii. 11; Luke xiii. 29. 

63 For farther particulars, see Weber, System, p. 359 sqq. Castelli, ZI 
Messia, p. 277 sqq. 

6* Shemoneh Esreh, 17th Berachah (see above, p. 87). Comp, also the 
Passover liturgy, Pesachim x. 6. 
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members of the nation, but also all deceased Israelites are to 
participate. They will come forth from their graves to enjoy, 
with those of their fellow-countrymen who are then living, 
the happiness of Messiah’s kingdom.” 

The eschatological expectations of many terminate with 
this hope of a kingdom of glory in Palestine, seeing its 
duration is conceived of as everlasting. As Old Testament 
prophecy had promised to the people of Israel that they 
should dwell in the land for ever (Jer. xxiv. 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 
25; Joel iv. 20), that David’s throne should never be vacant 
(Jer. xxxiii. 17, 22), and David should always be the king of 
Israel (Ezek. xxxvii. 25), and as, especially in the Book of 
Daniel, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High is desig- 
nated an everlasting one (ndy m2, Dan. vii. 27), so also is 
eternal duration frequently ascribed to the Messianic kingdom 
by later writers (Stbyll. iii. 766; Psalt. Salom. xvii. 4; Sidyll. 
ili, 49-50; Enoch lxii. 14). Hence too the Jews say in 
John xii, 34: ‘Hyeis ixovoapev ex rod vopov dre 6 Xpioros 
péves ets TOv ai@va, showing that this view was also current 
in later Jewish theology.® Subsequently however the glory 
of the Messianic kingdom was regarded as not ultimate and 


65 Stiihelin (Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 199 sqq.) does not seem 
to me right in keeping the Messianic hope and the hope of a resurrection as 
far apart as possible, nay in supposing that there was originally no con- 
nection between them. In Dan. xii. 2 and Psalt. Salom. iii. 16 this con- 
nection is unmistakeable. For if in both passages it is said that the just 
shall rise ‘‘ to eternal life,” this life can, according to the sphere of thought 
in both books, mean only life in the Messianic kingdom. The two books 
know nothing of any other #7. Comp. also Enoch li. 1-5. The course of 
development too seems to me just the reverse of that, which Stihelin lays 
down. The hope of a resurrection and the Messianic hope were not 
originally independent of, and subsequently combined with, each other. 
But, on the contrary, from the hope of sharing in the Messianic kingdom, 
first arose the hope of a bodily resurrection, and afterwards life during 
Messiah’s reign and Cw aidviog were separated the one from the 
other. 

66 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, p. 155 sq. 
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supreme, but a still higher and heavenly happiness was expected 
after it,and hence a duration bounded by time,” the measure of 
which is fully discussed in the Talmud,” was ascribed to the 
reign of the Messiah. The Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 
Book of Ezra, among the more ancient monuments, hold this 
view the most decidedly. It is indeed said of the Messiah 
in the former, c Ixxiii. 1, that He sits in aeternum super 
throno regni sui. But what is meant by this is seen from 
another passage, c. xl. 3: Et erit principatus ejus stans im 
saeculum, donec finiatur mundus corruptionis. Hence the 
rule of Messiah lasts only as long as this transitory world. 
Similarly it is said in the fourth Book of Ezra (xii. 34), that 
He will redeem and revive the people of God guoadusque 
veniat finis, dies gudicit. Still farther detail is given in the 
chief passage, vil. 28, 29: Jocundabuntur, qui relicti sunt, 
annis quadragentis. Et erit post annos hos, et morietur filius 
meus Christus et omnes qui spiramentum habent homines.™ 
The duration of Messiah’s kingdom is by others, and also in 
the above-named passage of the Talmud (Sanhedrin 99), 
computed at 400 years. From it we also learn that this 
computation rests upon Gen. xv. 13 (the bondage in Egypt 
lasted 400 years) compared with Ps. xc. 15: “ Make us glad 
according to the days wherein Thou hast afflicted us and the 
years wherein we have seen evil.” Thus the time of happi- 
ness is to last as long as the time of affliction. A different 
calculation is presupposed in the Revelation, the duration 
being stated at 1000 years, according to the saying in the 
Psalm, that one day is with God as a thousand years (Rev. 
xx. 4-6). This computation also is mentioned in the 

81 Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii, 252-256. Renan, 
L’ Antichrist. Weber, System, p. 355 sq. Drummond, pp. 312-318. 

68 Sanhedrin 99%, in Gfrorer, ii. 252 sqq. More fully (Sanhedrin 96>-99a) 
in Castelli, p. 297 sqq. 


6° The Latin and Arabic translations have the number 400, the Syrian 30. 
Tn the Ethiopic and Armenian the number is altogether wanting. 
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Talmud.” We see then, that wherever only a temporal 
duration is ascribed to the kingdom of the Messiah, a renova- 
tion of the world and the last judgment are expected at the 
end of this period. 

9. Renovation of the world." The hope of a renovation of 
heaven and earth is chiefly based on Isa. lxv. 17, lxvi. 22 
(comp. also Matt. xix. 28; Rev. xxi. 1; 2 Pet. iii, 13). 
Accordingly a distinction is made between a present and a 
future world, mn obiyn and Nan obiyn,”” in the New Testament 
frequently: 6 aiwy obros and 6 al@y o wéAXwv or 6 épyopevos 
(eg. Matt. xii. 32; Mark x. 30; Luke xvii. 30). But a 
difference of view arose, inasmuch as some made the new 
world appear with the beginning of Messiah’s reign, while 
others placed it after its conclusion. The former is found eg. 
in the figurative discourses of the Book of Enoch (c. xlv. 4, 5), 
“ And at that day I will let my elect dwell among you and 
will change the heaven and make it an eternal blessing and 
light. And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing, 
and cause my elect to dwell in it” (comp. also xci. 16). The 


70 Sanhedrin 972. Comp. Gfrorer, ii. 254. Castelli, p. 300. Drummond, 
p. 317. Delitzsch, Commentar zum Hebrderbrief, p. 763. 

71 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, p. 213 sq. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 272-275. The Rabbinic terminus technicus there- 
fore is obiyn wasn, Buxtorf, Lex. col. 711. Comp. Matt. xix. 28: rarsy- 
yeveote.. 

72 Mishna, Berachoth i.5; Peahi.1; Kiddushiniv.14; Baba meziaii. 11, 
Sanhedrin x. 1-4; Aboth ii. 7, iv.1, 16, 17, v.19; Apocal. Baruch xliv. 15, 
xlviii. 50, Ixxiii. 5; 4 Ezra vi. 9, vii. 12, 13, 42, 48, viii. 1. Comp. Rhen- 
ferdius, De saeculo futuro (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, 
pp. 1116-1171). Witsius, De saeculo hoc et futuro (Meuschen, Nov. Test. 
pp. 1171-1183). Schoettgen, De saeculo hoc et futuro (Horae Hebraicae, 
i. 1153-1158). Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae on Matt. xii. 32. Wetzstein, 
Nov. Test. on Matt. xii. 32. Koppe, Nov. Test. vol. vi., epist. ad Ephes. 
Exc. i. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 38-43. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 212-217. Bleek, Hebrderbrief, ii. 1, 20 sqq. 
Riehm, Lehrbegriff des Hebrderbriefes, i. 204 sqq. Oehler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. ix. 484 sq. (2nd ed. ix. 664 sq.). Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 
1866, p. 124. Weber, System, p. 354 sq. 
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latter in the fourth Book of Ezra, according to which, after 
the conclusion of the Messianic period, a deathlike silence 
of seven days takes place upon earth, which is followed 
by the dawn of the new and the setting of the old world 
(vii. 30, 31). According to these different views the Mes- 
sianic period is either identified with the future or reckoned 
as belonging to the present world. The former, eg. in the 
Targum of Jonathan on 1 Kings iv. 33: “The future world of 
the Messiah” (SDT ‘NNT NDP), and Mishna, Berachoth i. 5, 
where the present world (737 pbiyn) and the days of the Messiah 
(mwitan nid?) are opposed to each other, and therefore the latter 
identified with 833 abiya, In the fourth Book of Ezra, on the 
contrary, the days of the Messiah are reckoned to the present 
world, and the future world does not begin till the last judg- 
ment, which follows the close of the Messianic period (see 
especially vil. 42, 43, with which indeed vi. 9 is not easily 
reconcilable). The book Szfre also distinguishes between “ the 
days of the Messiah” and “the future world.”” The older 
and original view is in any case, that which identifies the 
days of Messiah with the future Doi, For the “future course 
of the world” is in the first place nothing else than the 
future happy Messianic period (so too in the New Testament). 
It was not till a higher, a heavenly happiness was hoped for 
after the close of the Messianic kingdom, that the Messianic 
period ‘was reckoned as belonging to the present Olam, and the 
renovation of the world not expected to take place till that 
period had ended. In later Jewish theology this view became 
the prevailing one (for particulars, see the literature named 
note 72). Sometimes a position between this world and the 
world to come is assigned to the Messianic period. This 
is already found in the Apocalypse of Baruch, lxxiv. 2, 
3: Tempus illud (the Messianic time) finis est illius 
quod corrumpitur, et initium illius quod non _ corrum- 
18 See Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, 1866, p. 124. 
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pitur. . . . Ideo longe est a malis, et prope iis quae non 
moriuntur, 

10. The general resurrection." A general resurrection of 
the dead is to take place before the last judgment. So great 
a variety of views with respect to this point, however, prevails 
in Jewish theology, that it would lead us too far to enter into 
details.” Only the chief points can here be alluded to. The 
belief in a resurrection or reanimation of the dead (O°n87 nsnn),’ 
which is clearly and decidedly expressed for the first time in the 
Book of Daniel (xii. 2), was during our period already firmly 
established (comp. eg. 2 Mace. vii. 9, 14, 23, 36, xii. 43, 44; 
Enoch li. 1; Psalt. Salom. iii. 16, xiv. 2 sqq.; Joseph. Antt. 
xviii. 1. 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 8.14; Apoc. Baruch xxx. 1-5, 1. 1, 
li. 6; 4 Ezra vii. 32; Yestam. XII. Patriarch. Judae, xxv. ; 
Benjamin x. ; Shemoneh Esreh, 2 Berachah ; Mishna, Sanhedrin 
x. 1; Aboth iv. 22; comp. also Berachoth v. 2; Sota ix. 15, fin.). 
At least this applies with respect to all circles influenced by 
Pharisaism, and these formed by far the majority. Only the 
Sadducees denied the resurrection,” while the Alexandrian 
theology placed in its stead the immortality of the soul.® A 


74 The order is, according to 4 Ezra vii. 31-34: (1) The renovation of the 
world; (2) The general resurrection; (8) The last judgment. So also 
Gtfrorer, ii. 272, 275, 285. 

75 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 176-181, 203-206. 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 275-285, 308 sqq. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Jisrael, iti. 8307-810, 328-333, 349-351, 504-506. Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palistina, p. 838 sqq. Rothe, Dogmatik, ii. 2, pp. 68-71, 
298-308. Ochler, Theologie des A. T. ii. 241 sqq. Herm. Schultz, Alt- 
testamentl. Theologie, 2nd ed. pp. 713 sqq., 807 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. ii. 98 sqq. (art. ‘“ Belebung der Todten”). Stahelin, Jahrbb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 199 sqq. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, p. 
360 sqq. Weber, System, p. 871.sqq. Grobler, Die Ansichten iiber Unster- 
biblichkeit und Auferstehung in der jiidischen Literatur der beiden letzten 
Jahrh. v. Chr. (Stud. und Krit. 1879, pp. 651-700). 

76 This expression, e.g. Berachoth v. 2 ; Sota ix. 15, fin. ; Sanhedrin x. 1. 

7 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1.4. Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 14. 

78 Wisd. iii. 1 sqq., iv. 7, v.16. With respect to Philo, comp. Gfrorer, 
Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, i. 403 sqq. According to Josephus 
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separation between the just and unjust in the intermediate 
state between death and the resurrection was as a tule 
accepted, a preliminary state of happiness or torment being 
allotted to departed souls (see especially Enoch xxii. and in 
4 Ezra the section rejected in the usual Latin text, c. vi. 49-76, 
according to the computation of the Ethiopic translation, ed. 
Fritzsche, pp. 607—611).” The same expectation lies at the 
root of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 22). 
In the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book of Ezra, 
receptacles ( promptuaria), into which the souls of the righteous 
are received after death, are frequently spoken of (Apoc. Baruch 
xxx. 2; 4 Ezra iv. 35, 41, vii. 32; in the rejected section, 
ce. vi. 54, 68, 74, 76, in Bensly, vv. 80, 95, 101). In many 
passages of the New Testament the hope comes forward, that 
immediately after death the removal to the state of supreme 
and heavenly happiness will take place (Luke xxiii. 43; 2 Cor. 
v. 8; Phil. i. 23; Acts vii. 59; Rev. vi. 9 sqq., vil. 9 sqq.), 
and this is not without analogy in the Jewish view, since here 
also the same is expected, at least for eminent men of God 
(not only for Enoch and Elijah, but eg. also for Ezra and 
such as him, 4 Ezra xiv. 9: tu enim recipieris ab hominibus 
et converteris residuum cum filio meo et cum similibus tuis 
usquequo finiantur tempora).”* Established and generally 
accepted views on this point were not however formed.” The 
Apocalypse of Baruch gives detailed disclosures on the resur- 
rection body (1. 1-li. 6. Comp. also 4 Ezra vi. 71 in the 
rejected section ; in Bensly, ver. 97). One main difference in 
the doctrine of the resurrection consists in the expectation 


the Essenes also did not teach a resurrection, but the immortality of 
the soul, see Antt. xviii. 1.5; Bell. Jud. ii. 8.11. Comp. also the Book of 
Jubilees in Hwald’s Jahrb. iii. 24. 

79 In Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth 
Book of Hzra (1875), pp. 68-71, vv. 75-101. 

72 Comp. also Wetzstein, Nov. Test. on Luke xxiii. p. 822 sqq. 

8° Comp. also on the intermediate state Weber, System, p. 322 sqq. 
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of a resurrection of the righteous only, for the purpose of 
participating in the Messianic kingdom, or of a general resur- 
rection (of the righteous and the ungodly) to judgment; and 
that at one time before the commencement of Messiah’s reign, 
at another after its conclusion. The oldest form is certainly 
that first named (comp. note 65). It is found e.g. in Psalt. Salom. 
iii, 16, xiv. 2 sqq., but is also mentioned by Josephus as an 
average Pharisaic opinion (Antt. xviii. 1. 3 ; Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14). 
The expectation of a general resurrection to judgment, is the 
extension of this older resurrection hope. So Daniel, Enoch, 
Apoc. Baruch, 4 Ezra, Testam. XII. Patriarch., and the Mishna 
in the above-cited places.” Here again the distinction arises, 
as to whether the resurrection and judgment are expected 
before the commencement, or after the close of the Messianic 
period. The former view represented Dan. xii. 2, and Enoch li., 
is certainly the more ancient, for originally the object of the 
judgment was to inaugurate the Messianic period. Not till 
the Messianic blessedness ceased to be regarded as ultimate and 
supreme, was the judgment also, as the decision on man’s final 
destiny, transferred to the close of the Messianic age. So 
especially Apoc. Baruch and 4 Ezra. In the Mew Testament 
Apocalypse the expectation of a resurrection of the just before 
the appearance of the Messianic kingdom is combined with that 
of a general resurrection after its close. The awakening itself 
takes place by the sounding of the trwmp of God (1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 16. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 31; 4 Ezra vi. 23).” 
11. The Last Judgment. Eternal Salvation and Condem- 


81 In the Mishna, comp. especially Aboth iv. 22: ‘‘ They who are born are 
destined to die; the dead to be awakened; the awakened to stand before 
the judgment-seat, that one may learn, teach, and be convinced that He is 
the Almighty,” etc. In Sanhedrin x. 3 also the resurrection is assumed to 
be general, since it is said only exceptionally of certain prominent sinners, 
who have already in their lifetime received their judgment, that they will 
not rise to judgment. 

82 See also Weber, System, p..3528sq. Stihelin, Jahrbb. f. deutsche Theol. 
1874, pp. 198, 220, and the commentanes on 1 Cor. xv. 52 and 1 Thess. iv. 16. 
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nation®™ A last judgment at the close of the Messianic 
period can only be spoken of, when limited duration is ascribed 
to the Messianic kingdom. Hence among the older authorities 
it is only the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth Book 
of Ezra which need here be considered. In the rest the 
judgment coincides with the destruction of the hostile powers, 
which takes place before the commencement of Messiah’s 
reign (see above, No. 5). In the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
judgment is but brieffy alluded to (1 4). The fourth Book 
of Ezra (vii. 33-35 and the rejected section, c vi. 17, in 
Bensly, pp. 55-58) gives more detail. We here learn that it 
is God Himself who sits in judgment. Nor can there be any 
doubt from these two books, that on the day of judgment 
sentence will be passed not only on the people of Israel, but 
on the whole race of mankind (Baruch li. 4, 5; Ezra vi. 2, 
in Bensly, p. 55 sq.). It holds good as a general principle, 
that all Israelites are to share in the world to come (Sanhedrin 
x, 1; Naa prio pon pnd wr Nal 53). It is self-evident how- 
ever, that all the sinners of Israel (who are carefully 
catalogued in the Mishna, Sanhedrin x. 1-4) are excluded. 
Since sentence is to be passed upon each individual exactly 
in proportion to his works, the deeds of men are, during their 
lifetime, written in heavenly books (Enoch xlviii. 7, 8, liv. 7, 
also Ixxxix.—xc. Book of Jubilees in Ewald’s Jahrb. iii. 38, 
and elsewhere. Test. XII. Patr. Aser 7. Mishna, Aboth 
ii, 1. Luke x. 20; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xx. 15. 
Hermas, Vis. i. 3. 2), and sentence is passed according to the 
contents of these books. The ungodly are cast into the fire 


88 Comp. Bertholdt, Christologia Judaeorum, pp. 206-211, 221-226. 
Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 285 sqq., 811 sqq. Weber, System, 
p. 371 sqq. 

8* Comp. on these heavenly books, especially Harnack’s note on Hermas, 
Vis. i. 8.2; also Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 551-562. Dillmann, Das 
Buch Enoch, p. 245. Ewald’s Jahrb. iii, 83, Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Paldstina, pp. 385, 499. 
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of Gehenna (Baruch xliv. 15, li. 1, 2, 4, 6; Ezra vi. 1-3, 59, 
in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 64). This condemnation is as a rule 
regarded as everlasting.” But the view is also met with of 
a temporal duration to the punishments of hell, giving them 
only the signification of a purgatory.” The righteous and 
godly are received into Paradise, and dwell in the high places 
of that world, and see the glory of God and of His holy angels. 
Their countenance will shine like the sun, and they will live 
for ever (Dan. xii. 3; Baruch li. 3, 7-14; Ezra vi. 1-3, 
68-72, in Bensly, pp. 55 sq., 69 sq. Comp. also Assumptio 
Mosis x. 9, 10).** 


85 The Hebrew Diana, Kiddushin iv. 14; Edujoth ii. 10; Aboth i. 5, v. 


19, 20. Frequently in the Targums and Talmud. In the New Testament 
yéevve, Matt. v. 22, 29 sq., x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 33; Mark ix. 48, 45, 47; 
Luke xii. 5; Jas. iii. 6. Comp. also Enoch, ch. xxvii. and cviii. 4 sqq. 
Hisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. ii. 322-369. Lightfoot, Horae on Matt. 
v. 22. Wetzstein, Nov. Test. on Matt. v.22. Buxtorf, Lez. Chald., col. 
395 sq. Levy, Chald. Worterb. i. 185 sq. Id. Neuhebr. Worterb. i. 323. 
Tholuck and Achelis in their expositions of the Sermon on the Mount on 
Matt. v. 22. The Lexicons of the New Testament, s.v. yéevyx. Dillmann, 
Das Buch Enoch, p. 181 sq. Weber, System, p. 326 sqq. Elsewhere 
Hades and its darkness are designated as the future lot of the wicked, e.g. 
Psalt. Salom. xiv. 6, xv. 11, xvi. 2. 

86 Iga. Ixvi. 24; Dan. xii. 2; Matt. iii. 12, xxv. 46; Luke iii. 17. Test. 
XII. Patr. Sebulon 10. Aser 7. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14: didi 
ripopie; Antt. xviii. 1.3: elpyywov &fdiov (both passages are given in 
their connection, vol. i. pp. 881 and 383). Comp. Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, ii. 289. 

87 Edujoth ii. 10: ‘‘ R. Akiba said, The execution of judgment upon Gog 
and Magog lasts twelve months, and the time of the condemnation of the 
ungodly lasts twelve months.” In this however regard is had only to 
sinners who are Israelites. 

88 In Rabbinic Hebrew Paradise is generally called pip }3 (so e.g. Aboth 
v. 20), or also p35, but the latter not so often (in the Mishna this word 
is used only of a park in the natural sense, Sanhedrin x. 6; Chullin xii. 1; 
Arachin iii. 2). In the Test. XII. Patr. both occur (Ed¢u Test. Dan. 5, 
wapadeoos Test. Levi 18). In the New Testament rapédeooc, Luke xxiii. 
43; 2 Cor. xii. 4; Rev. ii 7. Much material in Hisenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenth, ii. 295-322. Wetzstein, Nov. Test. 818-820 (on Luke xxiii. 43). 
Comp. also Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. on Luke xxiii. 48 ; Schottgen on 2 Cor. 
xii, 4 and Rev, ii. 7, The interpreters of these New Testament passages in 
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12. Appendix. The suffering Messiah.” So far we have 
had no occasion to speak of the sufferings, or of any atoning 
death of the Messiah. For the prediction in the fourth Book 
of Ezra, that the Messiah should die after reigning 400 
years (4 Ezra vii. 28, 29), has evidently nothing in common 
with the idea of an atoning death. But the question, whether 
Judaism in the age of Christ expected a suffering Messiah, 
and indeed a Messiah suffering and dying as an atonement 
for the sins of men, must not be left undiscussed. According 
to what has been said, the question seems answered, as indeed 
it has been by many (especially after the most thorough 
investigation by De Wette), in the negative. Others, on the 
contrary, as eg. Wiinsche, think it may be as decidedly 
answered in the affirmative. Certainly the sufferings of the 
Messiah are repeatedly spoken of in the Talmud. From the 
word inn, Isa. xi. 3, it is inferred that God loaded the 
Messiah with commands and sorrows like mill-stones (nna 
oma yo).” In another passage Messiah is described as 
sitting at the gates of Rome and binding and unbinding His 
wounds.” More important is it, that in Justin’s Dialogus 
cum Tryphone it is repeatedly admitted, nay asserted as self- 


general. Joh. Schulthess, Das Paradies, das irdische und iiberirdische, 
historische, mythische und mystische (Ziirich 1816), p. 345 sqq. Arnold, art. 
‘‘ Paradies,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encykl., sec. iii, vol. xi. (1838), p.304sqq., 
especially 310 sqq. Thilo, Cod. Apoer. Nov. Test. p. 748 sqq. Klépper, 
Commentar zum zweiten Korintherbrief, p. 506 sqq. Weber, System, p. 830 
sqq. Hamburger, Real-Zne. ii. 892-897 (art. ‘‘ Paradies”), 

89 Comp. De Wette, De morte Jesu Christi expiatoria (Opusc. c. pp. 1-148). 
Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 265-272. Ochler in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. ix. 440 sq. (2nd ed. ix. 670 sq.). Wiinsche, mwian ap) oder 


Die Leiden des Messias, Leipzig 1870. Delitzsch, Sehet welch’ ein Mensch! 
(Leipzig 1872), pp. 13, 30 sq. Castelli, JJ Messia, pp. 216-224, 329 sqq., 
335 sqq. Weber, System, pp. 343-347. Hamburger, Real-Enc. ii. 765-767 
(art. ‘‘ Messiasleiden”). De Wette as above, pp. 6-9, gives a list of the 
older literature. 

9 Sanhedrin 93>, given in Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias, p. 56 sq. 

*! Sanhedrin 984, in Delitzsch, Hebrderbrief, p. 117. Wiinsche, p. 57 sq 
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evident by the representative of the Jewish standpoint, that 
the Messiah must suffer. “When we name to them (relates 
Justin, c. 68) the passages of Scripture, which clearly prove 
that the Messiah must suffer, and is to be worshipped, and is 
God, they admit unwillingly indeed, that the Messiah is there 
spoken of; but nevertheless they venture to maintain, that 
this (Jesus) is not the Messiah. On the contrary, they believe 
that He will first come and suffer and rule and be a God 
worthy of adoration.” Still more decidedly does Trypho 
express himself in another passage, c. 89: Ia0nrov pév 
tov Xptotov bri ai ypagal Knptvocova, pavepov éotir 
ei Se Sia TOD €v TH vOw@ KeKaTnpapevou mdOous, Bovrdopeba 
paleiv, ef &yers Kal trepi TovTOU arodei~as. Here indeed only 
sufferings in general, and not atoning sufferings, are spoken 
of, and the idea of death by crucifixion is decidedly rejected. 
But passages are also found, in which, in conformity with Isa. 
iii. 4 sqq., a suffering for the sake of the human race is 
spoken of. Thus among other names that of Chulja (‘din 
the sick, or according to another reading 81", the leper) is at 
one time attributed to the Messiah, and this is justified by an 
appeal to Isa. lili, 4: “Surely He has borne our sicknesses 
and taken upon Himself our sorrows; but we esteemed Him 
one stricken, smitten of God and afflicted.” According to 
the book Sifre, R. Joses the Galilean says: “King Messiah has 
been humbled and made contemptible on account of the 
rebellious, as it is said, He was wounded for our transgressions, 
ete. (Isa. liii, 5). How much more will He make satisfaction 
therefore for all generations, as it is written, ‘And the Lord 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all (Isa. liii. 6)’”* The 
latter passage already shows, that in the second century 


#2 Sanhedrin 98b, in Gfrorer, ii. 266. Wiinsche, p. 62 sq. 

98 S, Wiinsche, p. 65 sq. Delitzsch, Paulus’ Brief an die Rémer (1870), 
p. 82 sq. Stellen aus spdteren Midraschim und anderen Werken jtidischer 
Theologen bei Wiinsche, pp. 66-108 
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after Christ Isa. liii. 4 sqq. was in many circles explained 
of the Messiah.* This is confirmed by the saying of Trypho, 
in Justin’s Dial. c. Tryph. c. 90: Habeiv pév yap cal os 
mpoBatov axOncccbat oldape ei Sé Kal aravpwOjvar 
«.7.s. Thus the Jewish opponent of Justin admitted that 
Isa. liii. '7 is to be referred to the Messiah. Consequently it 
cannot be disputed, that in the second century after Christ 
the idea of a suffering Messiah, and indeed of a Messiah 
suffering as an atonement for human sin, was, at least in 
certain circles, a familiar one. Jn this respect a thought, which 
in ttself was quite current in Rabbinic Judaism, was applied to 
the Messiah, viz. the thought that the perfectly righteous man 
not only fulfils all the commandments, but also atones by 
sufferings for sins that may have been committed, and that the 
overplus suffering of the rightcous man is of service to others.” 
But however much the idea of a suffering Messiah is from 
these premises conceivable on the soil of Judaism, just as 
little did it become the prevailing view of Judaism. The, 
so to speak official, Targum Jonathan allows indeed the 
reference of Isa. liii. to the Messiah to remain on the whole, 
but denies the application to him of just those verses, which 
treat of the sufferings of the servant of God.* In not one of 
the numerous works discussed by us have we found even 
the slightest allusion to an atoning suffering of Messiah. 


%4 R. Joses the Galilean was a contemporary of R. Akiba, and therefore 
lived in the first half of the second century after Christ (see vol. i. 
p. 878). R. Tarphon, who is probably identical with Justin’s Trypho, was 
also a contemporary of both (see vol. i. p. 377). If then Trypho is ready 
to make these concessions, he thereby only represented views held in the 
circles of his Palestinian colleagues. 

95 See Weber, System, pp. 818-316. 

%6 For particulars, see Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Enc. ix. 441 (2nd ed. ix. 
670 sq.). Weber, System, p. 344sq. On the history of the interpretation 
of Isa. liii. by the Jews, comp. also Origenes, e. Celsum, i. 55; and especially 
Driver and Neubauer, The jifty-third chapter of Isaiah oecoria to the 
Jewish Interpreters, 2 vols. (1) Texts; (2) Translations. Oxford and 
London 1876-77 (Theol, Litztg. 1877, p. 567 8q.). 
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That the Jews were far from entertaining such an idea, is 
abundantly proved by the conduct of both the disciples and 
opponents of Jesus (Matt. xvi. 22; Luke xviii. 34, xxiv. 21; 
John xii. 34). Accordingly it may well be said, that it was 
on the whole one quite foreign to Judaism in general. 
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Apart from the great high road of Jewish life, there lived in 
Palestine in the time of Christ a religious community which, 
though it grew up on Jewish soil, differed essentially in many 
points from traditional Judaism, and which, though it exer- 
cised no powerful influence upon the development of the 
people, deserves our attention as a peculiar problem in the 
history of religion. This community, the Essenes or Essaeans, 
is generally, after the precedent of Josephus, placed beside 
the Pharisees and Sadducees as the third Jewish sect. 
But it scarcely needs the remark, that we have here to deal 
with a phenomenon of an entirely different kind. While the 
Pharisees and Sadducees were large political and religious 
parties, the Essenes might far rather be compared to a 
monastic order. There is indeed much that is enigmatical in 
them as to particulars. Even their name is obscure. Josephus 
generally calls them ’"Eoonvol, but also "Eccaio.” In Pliny 
they are called Esseni, in Philo always “Eooaior. When 
Philo asserts that their name is identical with doco, this is 
but etymological trifling.® In truth it is in any case of 

1 So on the whole fourteen times, Antt. xiii. 5. 9 (twice), xiii. 10. 6, 
xiii. 11. 2, xv. 10. 4, xv. 10. 5 (twice), xviii. 1. 2, xviii 1. 5; Vita, 


ce. ii.; Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 2, ii, 8. 11, ii, 8. 18, v. 4. 2 (comp. Harnisch- 
macher, p. 5). 

2 So Antt. xv. 10. 4, xvii. 13. 3; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 5, ii. 7. 8, ii 20. 4, 
iii, 2. 1. 

5 Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (Mang. ii. 457) : dseerterov “Eaanvinijs 
wapavumos dosdrnros. Ibid. § 13 (Mang. ii, 459): cov rsydévrce cpesror 
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Semitic origin, though but very little has with any certainty 
been ascertained concerning it.* The explanation formerly 
accepted by many, SDN, “ Physicians,” too little suits the 
peculiarity of the order, and has no support in the Greek 
Oepamrevtai, the Essenes being never called “ physicians,” but 
only Jeparevtai Oeod (servants of God).’ The derivation, 
advocated e.g. by Ewald, Hitzig, Lucius and others, from ND, 
pious, in the plural stat. absol. PDR, stat. emphat. SON, which 
though not indeed occurring in either Hebrew or Chaldee, is 
only the more usual in Syrian, is that which is most suitable. 
The form ‘Eoonvoi corresponds with the former, "Eocatoz 
with the latter. The origin of the Essenes is as obscure as 
their name. Josephus first mentions them in the time of 
Jonathan the Maccabee, about 150 B.c.,’ and speaks expressly 
of one Judas an Essene in the time of Aristobulus I. (105- 
104 3.c.).° According to this, the origin of the order would 
have to be placed in the second century before Christ. But 
it is questionable whether they proceeded simply from 
Judaism, or whether foreign and especially Hellenistic 
elements had not also an influence in their organization. To 


cav Eooalav 4 oclwv. Mang. ii. 632 (= Huseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 1, 
ed. Gaisford) : xeaotvre: Eoowio: rapa thy dosdrnto, ol doxw, Tis mpoo- 
nyopiacs a&&swbevrec. It seems to me improbable, that Philo was in these 
explanations thinking of the Semitic chasé (see Lucius, p. 89). On the 
contrary, he really derives the word from the Greek co:éru;. 

4 See the list of the different views in Keim, Geschichte Jesu, i. 285. 
Zeller, Philesophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 278, 8rd ed. Lightfoot, St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Golossians and to Philemon (2nd ed.), pp. 849-354. Lucius, 
Der Essenismus, p. 89 sq. Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, pp. 98-101. 

5 Philo, Quod omnis probus liber, § 12 (Mang. ii. 457). 

6 That an initial pn followed by a sibilant may be represented in Greek 
by éoc or doo is seen e.g. from éoonvns = yn (Joseph. Anit. iii. 7. 5, 8. 9), 
dootdeio: = Dy Dn,  EsoeBav. = Hawn. The formations by yvés and wio< 
are in Hellenistic Greek used proméscue ; hence an appeal to the Semitic 
status absolutus and emphaticus. is not necessary to explain them; still a 
certain amount of influence upon the structure of the Greek forms may 


probably be attributed to them. ’ 
1 Antt. xiii. 5. 9. § Antt. xiii, 11,2; Bell. Jud. i. 3. & 
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answer this question, we must first of all bring forward the 
accounts of our authorities, viz. Philo, Josephus,” and Pliny,” 
for the purpose of making upon these foundations some 
approximation to the origin and nature of Essenism. 


I, THE FACTS. 


1. Organization of the community. Philo and Josephus 
agree in estimating the number of the Essenes in their time 
at above 4000.% As far as is known, they lived only in 
Palestine, at least there are no certain traces of their occur- 
rence out of Palestine.® According to Philo, they lived 


® Quod omnis probus liber, § 12, 13 (Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 457-459) ; and the 
fragment in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, viii. 11, accepted by Mangey. 
On the genuineness of the work, Quod omnis probus liber, see Lucius, 
pp. 18-23, and § 34, below. 

10 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 2-13 ; Antz. xiii. 5. 9, xv. 10. 4-5, xviii. 1. 5. 

11 Hist. Nat. v.17. The other authorities are either quite dependent 
on the three above named, or so scanty and unreliable as to be of scarcely 
any value. See generally on the authorities for the history of the Essenes, 
Bellermann, Gschichtliche Nachrichten, pp. 36-145. Clemens, Zettschr. 
fiir wissensch. Theol. 1869, p. 828 sqq. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Episiles to the 
Colossians, etc., 2nd ed. p. 83 sq. Lucius, Der Hssenismus, pp. 12-34. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. 1882, pp. 266-289. Ketzergeschichte, pp. 87-149. In 
Rabbinic literature (Mishna, Tosefta, Talmud, Midrashim), the Essenes 
are apparently nowhere mentioned, at least not under this name. When 
Jewish scholars (Frankel, Herzfeld, Jost, Gratz, Derenbourg, Geiger, Ham- 
burger) have insisted on discovering them under other names, such identifi- 
cations are some of them decidedly mistaken, some at least very questionable, 
as has been in most instances admitted by Geiger. See especially, Jiidische 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, 1871, pp. 49-56. 

12 Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 457. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1.5. It seems to me 
scarcely doubtful, that Josephus has here made use of Philo. In the 
detailed description given by Josephus himself, Bell. Jud. ii. 8, the following 
points are missing: (1) The number 4000; (2) the repudiation of animal 
sacrifices ; (3) agriculture as the prevailing occupation ; (4) repudiation of 
slavery. All these points are mentioned by Philo, and inserted in the later 
account of Josephus, Antt. xviii. 1. 5, but certainly because they are found 
in Philo’s account. ; 

18 Whether the Christian ascetics of Rome (Rom. xiv.-xv.) and Colosse 
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chiefly in villages, avoiding towns because of the immorality 
of their inhabitants.“ Yet he himself says, in another passage, 
that they also dwelt in many of the towns of Judaea,” while 
according to Josephus they were to be found in every town 
(of Palestine)."* Hence we should be much mistaken if we 
were, according to Pliny’s description, to seek them only in 


(Col. ii.) were Christianized Essenes is very questionable. The occurrence 
of Essenes in Syria only would be evidenced, if the traditional reading 
4 Tleacsorivn xxl Zupie in the passage of Philo’s Quod omnis probus liber, 
§ 12, Mang. ii. 457 (see next note), is the correct one. It is however highly 
probable that the reading is 4 Tleacsorivy Supie. For (1) Eusebius, who 
also quotes the passage, reads 4 év Ilaaasorivy Zupig. (2) The expression 
4 Tlaacsotivn Zvpie is also elsewhere used by Philo (De nobilitate, § 6. 
Mang. ii. 443: Oapecp qv rev aro tig Ilavcsorivns Suples), and was more- 
over quite usual after Herodotus. See Herodot. i. 105: é rH Tleaciorivy 
Lupin; ii. 106, the same; iii. 5, Zdpav trav Tlarasorlyay xarcouévay ; iii. 91, 
Dowinn re eon nal Bupin 4 Wleawsorivy xearzomevyn. Joseph. Andtt. viii. 10. 3, 
rhv Wlercsorivny Svpiev. Polemon in Huseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 5 (ed. 
Gaisford), @y 7% Tlaaasorivy xarovyévy Supig. Dio Cass. xxxvii. 15, ray 
Supiav ryv Tlaaasorlyyy. Still more material in Pape-Benseler, Wérterb. 
der griech. Higennamen, s.v. TleAaorivy. Forbiger, Geogr. ii. 673 sq. 
Pauly’s Real-Enc. v. 1070. Kuhn, Die stéddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung 
des rim. Reichs, ii. 183 sq. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. 
(1881), p. 420 sqq. Ieaasorivy is here always an adjective (the Palestinian 
Syria). From the passages quoted it is also evident, that, in the passage of 
Philo cited above, the reading is not, a8 many insist, Tleawsorivn Zuples, 
but Svpfa. See e.g. Wieseler in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xxi. 291 (art. 
“ Timotheusbriefe ”). 

14 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457: "Eors 32 xal 4 Tleacsorivn [xal] Zuple xa- 
noncyablas oon Byovos, gv worvavOpwroratov ebvovg trav lovdeiay odx 
Arlyn poolpe véweras, Aévyoutal tives wap wirois dvoje Eoowio x.7.A. . . 
Odro: 76 ev rparov xwpendov olxovar, tas mores éxtpemduevos, Did Tas THD 
mwonrrrevomeven xetponbers ctvopelac, sidcres éx Tay cuvdvTav ws ob’ céépoc 
Pbopomosow vocov eyryivoreeyny wpoaBorny Puxois ckvlaroy. 

15 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 1st ed. Gais- 
ford): Olxodo: 32 rorrds pev woreis THS Lovdalas, worrds df xduas, 
nal merydaous nal rorvavdparous oulrovs. 

16 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.4: Mice 3¢ obx dori airay wérss, &ADN ev Exacory 
xaetos%ovar worarol, There were certainly Essenes in Jerusalem also, 
where they frequently make an appearance in history (Antt. xiii. 11. 2, xv. 
10. 5, xvii. 13.3; Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 4), and where a gate was named after 
them (Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2, éal ry Eoonvav wvany), probably because the house 
of their order was near it. 

DIV. TI. VOL. I, N 
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the desert of Engedi on the Dead Sea.” On the contrary, 
_ the settlement there can only have been distinguished above 
others on account of its numbers, For the sake of living as a 
community, they had special houses of the order in which they 
dwelt together.* Their whole community was most strictly 
organized as a single body. At the head were presidents 
(émryuedntai), whom the members were bound unconditionally 
to obey. Whoever desired to enter the order received three 
badges (the naming of which will hereafter be seen): a pickaxe 
(dEwdpvov), an apron (epifwua), and a white garment (Aeveny 
éoO7jra). He was not, however, immediately received into 
the order, but had first to undergo a probation of one year, 
after which he was admitted to the lustrations. Then followed 
a further probation of two years. And not till this was ended 
was he allowed to participate in the common meals, and to 
become a full member after first taking a fearful oath. In 
this oath he had to bind himself both to absolute openness 


17 Hist. Nat. v. 17: Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt usque qua nocent, 
gens sola, et in toto orbe praeter ceteras mira, sine ulla femina, omni venere 
abdicata, sine pecunia, socia palmarum. In diem ex aequo convenarum 
turba renascitur large frequentantibus quos vita fessos ad mores eorum 
fortunae fluctibus agit. Ita per seculorum milia (incredibile dictu) gens 
reterna est. In qua nemo nascitur. Tam fecunda illis aliorum vitae 
poenitentia est. Infra hos Engada oppidum fuit, etc. Dio Chrysostomus 
(1st century after Christ) also, according to the testimony of his biographer 
Synesius, mentioned the Essenes as a community at the Dead Sea. Synesii 
Opp. ed. Petav. p. 39: ors nal rods 'Eoonvods trasvel cov, xérw San» 
eidelmovee Ty meepe ro vexpov Ydwp tv tH wsooyel@ rg TlaAciotivns xetpeévny 
wap ara wov ta& Xddoue. Probably Pliny and Dio Chrysostomus draw 
from a common source. Comp. Lucius, Der Essenismus, pp. 30-33. 

18 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 5, ed. Gais- 
ford): Oixobo: 8 éy rair@, xara Orccous trocipins xl ovoctria wosodpevor, 
nal wavl Urép rod xovwPerovs mpaywarevduevos Osererovow. Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 8. 5, says at least that at meals they eis (10v ofxnwo cvviacsy, tvbce 
penden! ray erepodcgav exirérpamras waperdeiv. Comp. also Philo, ed. Mang. 
ii, 458: Ovddevds oinle ris tori ile, qv ovyl mavrav sive cv éanne. Tlpds 
yap ro nerd Occoovs ouvoimeiv, dvaninraras: xo trois érépwev &Pinvoupeevosg 
ray ouolnray. 

19 Joseph. Bell. Jud, ii, 8. 6, 
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towards the brethren, and to secrecy concerning the doctrines 
of the order to non-members.” Only adults were admitted as 
members.” But children were also received for the purpose 
of training in the principles of Essenism.” When Josephus 
says that the Essenes were divided into four classes according 
to their time of entrance,” such children are to be understood 
by the first class, the two stages of the novitiate by the second 
and third, and the members proper by the fourth. Transgres- 
sions of members of the order were decided upon bya tribunal of 
at least one hundred of their fellow-members.“ Those who had 
grievously transgressed were expelled from the community.” 

The strongest tie by which the members were united was 
absolute community of goods. “The community among them 
is wonderful, one does not find that one possesses more than 
another. ‘For it is the law, that those who enter deliver up 
their property to the order, so that there is nowhere to be seen, 
either the humiliation of poverty or the superfluity of wealth, 
but on the contrary one property for all as brethren, formed 
by the collection of the possessions of individuals.”* “They 
neither buy nor sell among each other; but while one gives 
to another what he wants, he receives in return what is useful 
to himself, and without anything in return they receive freely 
whatever they want.” “The managers (éxuednta/) of the 
common property are chosen; and each is selected by all for 
ministration of the possessions of the community.” “They 
choose fitting persons as receivers of revenues (a7rodéxtas Tay 

20 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 7. 

91 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 8rd ed. 
Gaisford). 


22 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 2. 
98 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.10: Asnpnvras 3¢ xara xpdvov rig doxgoewe els moloces 


réoocp cs. 
24 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9. 25 Bell, Jud. ii. 8. 8. 
36 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 3. 27 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 4. 


% Bell. Jud. ii. 8.3: Xesporovyrol 38 of rav xowav txiwcranrel, xed alperol 
mpos dravrow tic ras xpelas Exaoros. 
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mpocodwyv) and of the produce of the earth, and priests for 
the preparation of bread and food.”” So Josephus. And in 
accordance with this Philo declares “none desires to have any 
kind of property of his own, neither a house, nor a slave, nor an 
estate, nor flocks, nor anything at all that constitutes wealth. 
But by putting everything together without distinction, they 
enjoy the common use of all.” “The wages which they 
earn by different kinds of work, they give to a chosen manager 
(rawias). He receives them and buys what is wanted, and 
disperises abundant provision and whatever else human life 
requires.”* “Not only have they food, but also clothing in 
common. Thick cloaks are ready for winter, and light overalls 
for summer, so that each may use them at his pleasure. For 
what one has is regarded as the property of all; and what all 
have as that of each individual.” “There is but one purse 
for all, and common expenses, common clothes and common 
food in common meals. For community of dwelling, of life 
and of meals is nowhere so firmly established and so developed 
as with them. And this is intelligible. For what they receive 
daily as wages for their labour, they do not keep for them- 
selves, but put it together, and thus make the profits of their 
work common for those who desire to make use of it. And 
the sick are without anxiety on account of their inability to 
earn, because the common purse is in readiness for the care of 
them, and they may with all certainty meet their expenses 
from abundant stores.” * 

2% Antt. xviii. 1.5: ’Amodéxras 38 trav wxpocddwy xerporovove: xal Orde 
yi Dipos civipas cdyobous, iepeic re decd wolnos cirov Te nel Bowmen. 

30 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 632 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 4). 

81 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 633 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 10): *Ex 
39 ray obras SscPepdvrav Exccors Tov pusobdv AxBdrrec Eu! Biddcor TH ~erporovndéyre 
rapie. MaBdy 3 exsivos abrine ramirndere adveitos, val ropixe: rpoPeg 
ePIsvovs, xl raeAAM dv 6 civOpwaivos Blog xpecwons. 

82 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 623 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11, 12). 


88 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 458 sq.: Elr orl rapeciov &» ravrav nal dSewcves, 
weed xosvael potv sobyres. xoseel 24 tpoPal svocirie xexoinutvev. To yap 
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‘As already intimated in the above quoted passages, it is 
self-evident, that in this strictly communistic life all the 
needy of the order would be cared for. If any one was sick, 
he was tended at the common expense. The old enjoyed a 
happy old age under the care of the younger, just as if they 
had had many and excellent children about them.“ Every 
one had the right to help the needy from the common purse, 
according to his discretion. Only when relatives were in 
question, had he to obtain the consent of the managers 
(érrérporrot).” Travelling members of the order found hos- 
pitality everywhere. Nay a special officer («ndeudv) was 
appointed in every town, to care for the wants of travelling 
brothers.” ; 

The daily labour of the Essenes was under strict regulation. 
It began with prayer, after which the members were dismissed 
to their work by the presidents. They reassembled for 
purifying ablutions, which were followed by the common 
meal. After this they again went to work, to assemble again 
for their evening meal.” The chief employment of members 
of the order was agriculture.” They likewise carried on, how- 
ever, crafts of every kind. On the other hand, trading was 
forbidden as leading to covetousness, and also the making 


CeeopéQiov % Cuodiairov 4 cmorpamelov odn adv tig sbpor wap érépois wucAroy 
Foye BeBosovpevov. Keb wnmor’ eixdrag; “Oow yap av wel? qutpav tpyacd- 
pevos Ack Bwor ext pusod@, Tar obn Mie Purdrrovorw, arr’ els péoov xpori- 
Sevres xosvily Trois Bbérover xpiodar rH aw abrav wapeoxeveCovasy aPErcioy. 
Olre voonarsvovres ody, Ors wopilesy aduvarovow cucrovvTal, Tpdg Tee voonAsins 
dx ray xowav exovres ty role as werd wdons adelag 22 adPbovwripwy 
dvanrtoxety. 

34 Philo, ed. Mang. ii, 633 (= Euseb. Praep. evang, viii. 11. 18) 

85 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6. The managers (éxsmeanras, Bell. Jud. 
ii. 8.3; drrodéxras tov rpocddov, Antt. xviii. 1. 5; reasos, Philo, ii, 633= 
Euseb. viii. 11. 10 ; éxirpomos, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6) seem to have been at the 
same time the presidents of the order. For the latter also are called 
ixiwearnrai (Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5, 6). 

86 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 4. 87 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5. 

88 Antt. xviii. 1.5: rd wav woveiv tat yeupyig rerpammevos. 
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of weapons or of any kind of utensils that might injure 
men.” 

2. Ethics. Manners and Customs. The Essenes are described 
by both Philo and Josephus as very connoisseurs in morality. 
Josephus calls them BéArvcrou dvdpes tov tporov.® And 
Philo competes with him in sounding their praise." Their 
life was abstemious, simple and unpretending. “They condemn 
sensual desires as sinful, and esteem moderation and freedom 
from passion as of the nature of virtue.’ They only take 
food and drink till they have had enough; abstaining from 
passionate excitement, they are “just dispensers of wrath.” “ 
At their meals they are “ contented with the same dish day by 
day, loving sufficiency and rejecting great expense as harmful 
to mind and body.” They do not cast away clothes and 
shoes until they are utterly useless.“ They do not collect 
treasures of gold and silver, nor earn them from the desire to 
acquire large estates, but only what is needed for the wants 
of life.“” 

Beside these general features of simplicity and moderation 
however, we meet in their moral principles, in their usages 
and customs, a series of special points, which we shall here 
simply enumerate, reserving the explanation of them for a 
later occasion. (1) There is not a slave among them, but all 
are free, mutually working for each other.“ (2) “All that 

39 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457, 633 (= Euseb. viii. 11. 8-9). 

40 Antt. xviii. 1. 5. 

‘1 Comp. especially what Philo says, ii. 458, concerning their instruction, 
with the matter of the oath, which according to Josephus each had to take 
on entering the community. 

42 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 2: reds mev Gdovds as xaninv droorpéDovrai, ryv d¢ 
hyxparssav nol TO en Trois madeow Uromiaxrey cperdy UrohapeBavovar. 

48 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5, fin. The cause of rest and quietness at meals is 
Gdinvextis virpis nal ro werpsiodes weep’ eebrois tpoPyy xa wordy etx ps xdpov. 

44 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.6: épyiis raptor Slnatos, Ovwov xadexrexol. 

45 Philo, ed. Mang. ii, 633 (= Euseb. viii. 11. 11). 


46 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 4. 47 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457. 
8 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 457: Aovadg re wap’ adrois ovds cic goriv, oan’ 
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they say is more certain than an oath. They forbid swear- 
ing, because it is worse than perjury. For that which does 
not deserve belief without an appeal to God, is already con- 
demned.”” (3) They /orbid anointing with oil. And if 
one has been anointed against his will, he wipes it off. “For 
they regard a rough exterior as praiseworthy.”™ (4) Before 
every meal they bathe in cold water.” They do the same 
after performing the functions of nature®? Nay even 
mere contact with a member of the order of a lower class 
requires a purifying bath.” (5) They esteem it seemly to 
wear white raiment at all times, on which account a white 
garment is delivered to each member on entrance.” (6) They 
behave with special modesty in performing natural functions, 
They dig with the pickaxe (cxanis, &€wapiov), which each 
member receives, a hole of a foot deep, cover themselves with 
a mantle, that they may not offend the brightness of God (és 
¥en Tas avyas UBpiforev Tov Ocod), relieve themselves into the 
hole, and throw in again the earth that had been dug out. 
They choose the most solitary place for the purpose, and 
bathe afterwards as the unclean are accustomed to do. On 
the Sabbath they entirely abstain from the act. Their 
modesty is also shown in other ways. In bathing they bind 


an apron about their loins® They also avoid spitting for- 


érevbcpor wevres, dvouroupyorvres daayaoss. Comp. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1. 5: 
obre DovAwy Emrirndevoual xT haotv. 

49 Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 6: weév wév ro pnbév dx’ adrav ioxvperepov dpxov, ro Be 
omvven wepsloravres, xeipov Ts Tis extopulas dwrohauBavorres’ Hon yep xarey- 
vacbal Daot ro crsorovpevov Sixe Ocov. Comp. Antt. xv. 10. 4 (Herod 
exempts the Essenes from oaths). Philo, ii. 458: they teach v6 dvaporop, 
TO arpevdés. 

50 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 3: xnnridu 02 drorapBdvover ro zrccsov, nev a&rAQn Ths 
AnAY, OMAXET OL TO CALA’ TO yop abxpsiv ev HOA Tibevrecs, 

51 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.5: dxonrovovras to capone Wuxpois voor. 

52 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9, fin. 58 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 10, init. 

54 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.3: +0 yep abymeiv ty warm ribevras, Acuyesmovery TA 
bead Tavres. 


5 Bell. Jud. ii. 8, 7. 56 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9. 57 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. & 
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wards or to the right hand.* (7) They entirely condemned 
marriage. Josephus indeed knew of a branch of Essenes 
who permitted marriage.” But these must at all events have 
formed a small minority. For Philo says expressly: "Eooaiwv 
ovdels dyeras yuvaixa. (8) They sent gifts of incense to the 
temple, but offered no animal sacrifices, because they esteemed 
their own sacrifices more valuable. They were on this account 
excluded from the temple at Jerusalem." (9) Lastly, a chief 
peculiarity of the Essenes was their common meals, which bore 
the character of sacrificial feasts. The food was prepared by 
priests,” with the observance probably of certain rites of 
purification ; for an Essene was not permitted to partake of 
any other food than this. The meals are described as 
follows by Josephus: “After the bath of purification they 
betake themselves to a dwelling of their own, entrance into 
which is forbidden to all of another faith. And being clean 
they go into the refectory as into a sanctuary. And after 
they have quietly taken their seats, the baker lays down the 
bread in order, and the cook sets before each a vessel with a 
single kind of food. The priest prays before the meal, and 
none may eat before the prayer. After the meal he prays 
again. At the beginning and end they honour God as the 
giver of food. Then they put off their garments as sacred 
and go back to their work till evening. Returning, they feed 
again in the same manner.” (10) The wide-spread opinion, 


58 Bell. Jud. ii, 8.9: ro wrdocs 38 cic petoous 4 r6 DeSidv wépos Purcooorrers, 

5° Philo, ii. 633-634 (= Euseb. viii. 11. 14-17). Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 
8.2; Anti. xviii. 1.5. Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 17. 

60 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 18. 

61 Philo, ii. 457: od Case xooradvovres, An’ lepompersic rds tavrav di0e- 
vols xaraoxeveley o&Zsovvres. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 1. 5: fc 32 rd feody 
cevadywore attrrovtes bvolas ox emsrerocvas DseeDopdrnri dyverav cbs vomel- 
Corey, woel ds’ cedrd elpyduevos rov xowwov repevicpeatos EQ airay te bvoles 
éxrirerovas. 

62 Anit. xviii. 1. 5. 68 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 8. 

$4 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5. Undoubtedly we must behold in these meals the 
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that the Essenes abstained from the use of meat and wine, has 
no support from the older authorities, and has lately been 
rightly opposed by Lucius. As indirect arguments are 
usually adduced (a) their rejection of animal sacrifices, the 
reason of which was, that the Essenes regarded the slaughter 
of animals in general as objectionable; and (6) the refusal 
of the kindred sects of the Therapeutae Pythagoreans and 
Ebionites to partake of meat and wine. It cannot however 
be proved, that their repudiation of animal sacrifices proceeded 
from the motives mentioned, and the degree of affinity between 
Essenism and the above-named tendencies respectively must 
first be ascertained from established facts. Jerome certainly 
ascribes to the Essenes an abstinence from flesh and wine. 
But his assertion can be proved to rest only upon gross 
carelessness in rendering the words of Josephus. 


sacritices (dvoie:) which the Essenes, according to Josephus (Antt. xviii. 
1. 5), regarded as of more value than those at Jerusalem. The /epai 
tobgres were certainly linen garments. For the Hssenes always wore white 
raiment. Hence the distinctive quality of their sacred garments must 
have lain in their material. 

85 Lucius, Die Therapeuten, p. 38 f. The same, Die Essenismus, p. 56 f. 

66 Hieronymus adv. Jovinian. ii. 14 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 343): Josephus 
in secunda Judaicae captivitatis historia et in octavo decimo antiquitatum 
libro et contra Apionem duobus voluminibus tria describit dogmata 
Judaeorum : Pharisaeos, Sadducaeos, Essaenos. Quorum novissimos miris 
effert laudibus, quod et ab uxoribus et vino et carnibus semper abstinuerint 
et quotidianum jejunium verterint in naturam. The commencement of 
these words proves, that Jerome was not in them using Josephus at all, but 
Porphyry, who in his work, de abstinentia, iv. 11-13, restores the account of 
Josephus (comp. de abstinentia, iv. 11: “Idonres . . . tv r@ Devrépw ric 
"Tovdeixiis ioropias . . . wal ev r@ dxtaxaidexdry Tis dpyatoroyias . . . noel 
éy TQ Oevtépw TH Tpos rods “EAAnvecs ; the last statement is a mistake, the sects 
not being mentioned in the books contra Apionem). But neither Josephus 
nor Porphyrius tells us anything about the Essenes abstaining from flesh 
and wine. Porphyrius himself certainly requires throughout his work 
abstinence from the use of flesh. But he is accurate enough not to intro- 
duce any extraneous matter into the narrative of Josephus (hence the 
statement in Lucius, p. 56, is incorrect ; comp. also Zeller, p. 287). It was 
Jerome who first undertook this completion. But as he supports his 
assertion solely on Josephus, it is entirely without value. For the partaking 
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3. Theology and Philosophy. The view of the world held 
by the Essenes was fundamentally the Jewish. When 
Josephus ascribes to them belief in an unalterable fate, by 
which human freedom was absolutely abolished,” this must 
undoubtedly be understood only in the sense of an absolute 
belief in Providence. And when he says that the Essenes 
make everything, the Sadducees nothing dependent on fate, 
while the Pharisees occupy a middle position between the 
two, thus much may be true, that the Essenes were particu- 
larly decided in their adherence to that belief in Providence, 
which they held in common with the Pharisees. The Essenes 
are in this point only decided Pharisees, as they are also in a 
high esteem for the Law and the Lawgiver. “Next to God, 
the name of the Lawgiver is with them an object of the 
greatest reverence, and whoever blasphemes it is punished 
with death.”® “Their pursuit of ethic is especially thorough, 
since they take for instructors the laws of their fathers, which 
no human soul could possibly have conceived without Divine 
inspiration.” In their worship, as well as in that of other 


of flesh and wine by the Essenes at least two probable reasons may be 
adduced : (1) According to Philo, ii, 6833 = Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 11. 8, 
they also carried on cattle-rearing. (2) Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.5 declares 
the peace and silence of their meals to result from the circumstance, that 
they partook of meat and drink (rooQjv xai wordy) only till they had 
had enough, which has no meaning unless they drank wine. 

87 Joseph. Antt. xiii, 5. 9. Comp. xviii. 1-5: ’Eoonvois 9 xl pedy beg 
wararrrety Didel TH WeveTee 0 Adyos. 

68 Comp. what is remarked above, p. 16, on the Pharisees. 

6° Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 9: éBas 38 wsysoroy rap avroig merc top 
Geov 70 Cvoma rod vomoberov’ xétv BaaoQnunon tis elo tobrov, xorncleras 
Ooeveerg. 

7 Philo, id 458: To HOcxov ed pchrcw dscerovovorsw, &rciwrecs Xpapesvos Tis 
Tarplots vowots, ovs ckuenrvavov avdpumivny exivonon: Puyny dvev nerarxayins 
évbcov. Comp. Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8-12: BiBrors lepaig need dsceQoposs 
ayvelais nal wpoOnrav amoPbeymaciy surosdorpiBovmevos. Whether, 
on the other hand, the Holy Scriptures are intended by the cvyypappoos 
ray warciav, Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6, is questionable, since according to Bell, 
Jud. ii. 8. 7 the sect had also its special books. 
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Jews, the Holy Scriptures were read and explained; and 
Philo remarks, that they specially delighted in allegorical 
interpretation." They were extraordinarily strict in the 
celebration of the Sabbath. They did not venture on that 
day to move a vessel from its place, nor even to perform the 
functions of nature.” In other respects too they showed 
themselves to be Jews. Though they were excluded from 
the temple they sent gifts of incense (dva@ypyata) there.” 
And they seem to have kept to the priesthood of the house of 
Aaron.” 

On this decidedly Jewish foundation, it is self-evident, that 
any real worship of the sun is out of the question. When 
therefore Josephus declares that “daily before the rising of the 
sun, they address to it old traditional prayers, supplicating it, 
as it were, to rise,” this cannot be meant in the sense of 
an adoratio, but only in that of an invocatio (observe the eés 
avtov). Certainly such an invocatio is of itself striking in 
Jewish monotheists, as being apparently founded on the idea 
(so alien to Jewish consciousness), that the sun is the repre- 
sentative of the Divine light? That they did proceed upon 
the latter conception must be assumed from the motive stated 


71 Philo, ii. 458. In explanation of the passage, comp. Zeller, Theol. 
Jahrb. 1856, p. 426; Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 293 sq. 

72 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9. 78 Antt. xviii. 1. 5. 

74 The question here is concerning the interpretation of the passage, Antt. 
xviii. 1. 5: "Asrodéxrag 02 rav mposddav xetporovova: nal Owdoe H vi Pépor 
dydpas eyabovs, lepeic re 01d wolnoty airov te xal Bpwwerov. This is gene- 
rally translated: “They choose excellent men as receivers of revenues and 
of what the earth produces, and (they choose just such men) as priests for 
the sake of the preparation of bread and food.” But it should rather be 
translated, ‘‘and (they choose) priests for the preparation of bread and food.” 
In the former case the meaning would be, that they knew of no hereditary, 
but only an elective priesthood ; in the latter it would be stated, that they 
took their bakers and cooks out of the number of the priests (of the house 
of Aaron). 

75 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 5: TIply yep cévecoxeiv rov nasov ovdev Pbeyyourees 
rav BeByrwv, rarplovs dé rivac els wdrov edyas, doxep ixnersdouTss 
abvareines 
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by them for their caution in the performance of their needs, 
viz. that they might not offend the brightness of God.” 

An intermingling of heterogeneous elements is here already 
found, and much that is peculiar and alien to traditional 
Judaism appears in their teaching in general. When indeed 
Josephus says, that whoever entered their order had to swear 
not to teach any of their ordinances (Séyuara) otherwise than 
he had himself received them,” it may, by reason of the 
extensiveness of the notion of dSoyua, be doubtful whether 
special doctrines are meant thereby. At any rate however the 
order was in possession of special books, the careful preserva- 
tion of which was made the duty of the members.” And 
with respect to their doctrines certain peculiarities are at 
least known to us. They searched the writings of the 
ancients (it is not clear whether the books of the sect or the 
canonical Scriptures are meant) to discover what would profit 
the soul and the body, the sanatory powers of roots, and the 
properties of stones.” They must have highly estimated their 
angelology. The novice had to swear carefully to preserve 
the names of the angels.” By reason of their study of 
Scripture and their purifications they ensured a knowledge of 
the future, and Josephus asserts that they were seldom 
mistaken in their predictions,” and gives several examples of 
correct prophecies by Essenes, eg. by one Judas in the time 


78 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9: dg wh rads wives BpiCorev rod beov. The contrary 
assumption is incidentally met with in the Testam. XII. Patriarch. Benjamin, 
6.8: 6 HAsos od pwsalverces mpoctxav ext xdrpov xl BopBopov, &AAE poerrov 
akeDerepae Wuyer wal cbrercvves ri dvowdicv. 

7 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 7: pendevi uév weradodver rav doymerav brépas 4 as 
arog perérc Bev. 

78 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.7: ovvrnpyosiv dpolmg rae re ris alptoews aebtrav BiBriu. 

79 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 6: ZxrovdaCoves d¢ éxrdwws wep re trav warasmy 
ouyyphumore, merhiore re mpog wPEAcav Wuxing xab ciopearos éxAbyoutes. 
"Evbev avroig mpos Ospemeicy radav pila: re drcturnpios xl Aldwy iduorurss 
ebvepevvavecs. 

80 Bell. Jud. ii. 8.7: cuvrnpyosy . . rab Trav dyytrwy Ovo eeer ee. 

81 Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 12. 
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of Aristobulus I,” one Menahem in the time of Herod,™ and 
one Simon in the time of Archelaus.“ Concerning their 
doctrine of the soul and of tts immortality, Josephus expresses 
himself most fully. If we may trust his account, they taught 
that bodies are perishable, but souls immortal, and that the 
latter dwelt originally in the subtlest aether, but being 
debased by sensual pleasures united themselves with bodies 
as with prisons; but when they are freed from the fetters of 
sense they will joyfully soar on high, as if delivered from 
long bondage. To the good (souls) is appointed a life beyond 
the ocean, where they are troubled by neither rain, nor snow, 
nor heat, but where a gentle Zephyr is ever blowing. But 
to the bad (souls) is appointed a dark cold region full of 
unceasing torment.” 


Il. NATURE AND ORIGIN OF ESSENISM. 


Full as are the descriptions of our authorities, especially 
Josephus, the question from what point of view these various 
phenomena are to be explained, and from what general views 
and motives they proceed, remains to this day undecided. 
Some (and they now form the majority) insist on explaining 
Essenism wholly from Judaism, regarding it either as virtu- 
ally identical with Pharisaism, or at least deriving it (with all 
its divergences) from Chasidaeic or Pharisaic Judaism. So 
especially the Jewish scholars Frankel, Jost,: Gritz, Deren- 
bourg, Geiger, and among Christian scholars, Ewald, Hausrath, 


82 Antt, xiii. 11.2; Bell. Jud. i. 8. 5. 

88 Antt, xv. 10. 5. 84 Antt. xvii. 18.3; Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 3. 

85 Bell. Jud. 8.11: Kal yop tppwras wap avrois nde 9 d0fc, Dbcprer pecv 
ves rab chore nol tiv Dany ob mdveseov adrois, Tas dé Wuxas dbaverous 
ciel dscepetvesv, noel ovpemrinecdas mtv, ix TOU Aewrorarov Poiraous widépoc, 
Boxsp sipurais trois cbpacw tuyy: tins Quoinp naraomapesvers, ixesdaey O8 rors 
xooipesy xeel posrsmpous Dépscbors x.7-A. 
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Tideman, Lauer, Clemens, Reuss, and Kuenen.  Ritschl 
advocates this standpoint in a peculiar manner. He regards 
Essenism as only a consistent carrying out of the idea of the 
universal priesthood (Ex. xix. 6). He endeavours to explain 
all the single facts from one, viz. that the Essenes desired to 
be a nation of priests. Similarly Bestmann, only he does not 
see in Essenism the carrying out of the idea of the universal, 
but of the Aaronic priesthood. Lucius also esteems Essenism 
as a purely Jewish formation, and explains its origin from 
the exclusively “pious” having in the Maccabaean period 
renounced the Jerusalem temple-worship, because they 
regarded it as illegitimate. From this renunciation of the 
temple - worship, all the peculiarities of Essenism are to be 
explained. In another manner again did Hilgenfeld formerly 
derive Essenism purely from Judaism. He thought (in his 
work on Jewish Apocalypse, 1857, p. 243 sqq.), that the 
Essenes must be regarded as merely a school of Jewish 
apocalyptics. The object of their asceticism (as in Dan. x. 2, 
3; Enoch Ixxxiii. 2, lxxxv. 3, 4; Ezra ix. 24-26, xii. 51) 
was, he says, solely that of making themselves worthy and 
capable of receiving revelations. “It was the higher illumina- 
tion, the reception of revelations especially by dream-visions, 
which they sought in this way to attain” (p. 253). Hilgen- 
feld, after defending this view in his Zeztschrift for 1858, p. 
116 sqq., hinted already in that for 1860 at the possibility of 
Persian influence. Subsequently, in that for 1867, p. 97 sqq., 
he sought decidedly to prove, that not only Parseeism, but 
also Buddhism had exercised essential influence upon the 
formation of Essenism, to which view he adhered for a longer 
time (1868, p. 343 sqq.; 1871, p. 50 sqq.).6 In his more 


86 In a certain sense he had already a predecessor in Philo, who adducea 
as examples of asceticism first the Persian Magi, then the Indian Gymno- 
sophisis, and immediately after the Essenes (Quod omnis probus liber, 
§ 11, 12, ed. Mang. ii. 456, 457: ’Ev Tlépoasg wev ro Meyav, .. . Ev 'Ivdois 
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recent publications he again insists upon the Jewish founda- 
tion and admits only Parsee influences (Zeitschr. 1882, p. 
299; Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 141-149); he 
thinks the Essenes were originally Rechabites, who settled in 
a place called Essa, westward of the Dead Sea (Zeitschr. 1882, 
pp. 268 sqq., 286 sqq.; Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, pp. 
100 sqq., 139 sqq.).” Lightfoot also (St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Colossians and to Philemon, 2nd ed. pp. 355-396) adopts 
the opinion of a virtual Jewish foundation, with secondary 
Parsee influence. Lipsius too declares the origin of Essenism 
to be chiefly Jewish ; he however concedes the co-operation of 
foreign influences, only not on the part of Greek philosophy 
or Parseeism, and still less of Buddhism, but on that of Syro- 
Palestinian heathenism. The development of Essenism “took 
place entirely on Palestinian soil” (Bibellexikon, ii. 189, 190). 
While all the above-named regard Essenism as exclusively 
or chiefly a Jewish product, Lutterbeck, Zeller, Mangold and 
Holtzmann, following the precedent of Baur and Gfrorer, 
explain some more, some fewer, of the peculiarities which 
distinguish Essenism from traditional Judaism, by the influ- 
ence of Pythagoreanism, with which Josephus (Antt. xv. 10. 4) 
had already compared Essenism. It was especially Zeller, 
who in his discussions with Ritschl sought, on the basis of 
his comprehensive acquaintance with Greek philosophy, to 
point out parallels with Pythagoreanism in nearly all points. 
Herzfeld occupied a medium position, by finding that in 
b8 ro TupvocoQioray, . . . "Ears 3¢ wal 4 Tlaawsorivy [xal] Supie xcdroxd- 
yablas ox dyovos x.7.A.). 

87 This place, Essa west of the Dead Sea, has been fabricated by Hilgen- 
feld purely ad hoc. He is himself only able to point out an “Esoe in 
Peraea, which is identical with Gerasa (Joseph. Antz. xiii. 15. 3, comp. with 
Bell. Jud. i. 4. 8). He thinks however that the name means ‘‘foundation,” 
and may therefore occur as the name of several places. But unfortunately 
this ”Eoow in Peraea does not exist at all, since the reading must be Tépasa, 


by reason of Bell. Jud. i. 4-8, and also the parallel passage, Antt. xiii. 15. 8 
Comp. note 257, vol. i. p. 117. 
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Essenism “a Judaism of quite peculiarly blended ultra. 
Pharisaic and Alexandrinian views appears in alliance with 
Pythagoreanism and with many rites of Egyptian priests” 
(iii. 369). Keim too is of opinion, that while all the 
peculiarities of Essenism might be derived from Judaism, the 
parallels between Pythagoreanism and LEssenism are too 
numerous and striking to suffer us to dispute the influence of 
the former upon the latter (Gesch. Jesu, i. 300 sqq.). 

It is not easy to find a way out of this labyrinth of views. 
The question will be simplified by first subjecting to an exa- 
mination the peculiar hypotheses of Ritschl, Lucius, and Hil- 
genfeld. 1. The hypothesis of Ritschl is tempting, inasmuch 
as the Essenes certainly desire to exhibit, like the Israelitish 
priests, a condition of special purity and holiness. Hence the 
parallels between the two are very numerous. On the other 
hand however it leaves essential points unexplained, especially 
their rejection of animal sacrifices, marriage, the oath, and the 
anointing oil.% It is impossible to deduce all these pheno- 
mena satisfactorily from a single standpoint. 2. And still 
less is this the case if the point is that chosen by Lucius. 
His attempt to explain all the singularities of the Essenes by 
their rupture with the illegitimate worship at Jerusalem may 
be designated a failure. For how should they have thus 
arrived at their rejection of marriage, oaths, slavery, trading, 
and their peculiarly puritanical tendency in general? In 
other respects too this starting-point is unfortunately chosen. 
For if the Essenes agreed, as Lucius admits, with the Pharisees 
in their legalistic tendencies, they had, at least after the time 
of Alexandra, no longer any reason for withdrawing from the 
temple-worship, since all sacred rites were then performed in 


88 Comp. Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 418 sqq. Philosophie der Grriechen, 
fii. 2. 315 sqq. 

8® Against Lucius, see also my notice in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1881, 
492-496, 
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a thoroughly correct manner. 3, The same objections as 
those against Ritschl and Lucius virtually apply to Hilgen- 
feld’s earlier view of the Essenes as a community of Apoca- 
lyptics. Here too several peculiarities are left unexplained.” 
Lf Essenism in general can be regarded as a purely Jewish 
formation, tt is certainly most simple to view tt as a climax of 
the Pharisate tendency, for its starting-point and many of its 
peculiarities are identical with those of the latter. Hence 
the question may be simplified to: Js Essenism nothing more 
than a peculiar offshoot of Pharisaism, or did foreign and 
alien influences co-operate in rts origin and development ? And 
if the latter question be answered in the affirmative, what 
were these influences, Buddhism (as in Hilgenfeld’s earlier 
view), Parseeism (Hilgenfeld and Lightfoot), Syro-Palestinian 
heathenism (Lipsius), or lastly, the Orpheo-Pythagorean ten- 
dency of the Greeks (Zeller and others) ? 

It cannot be denied that very many, nay, most particulars 
may be explained from the Judaeo-Pharisaic basis. Two main 
features especially, the rigid legalism and the punctilious care 
for ceremonial cleanness, are genuinely Pharisaic. Their high 
regard for the great lawgiver Moses and for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, their strict, nay, rigorous Sabbath-keeping, place them 
completely on the soil of Judaism. Their non-observance of 
certain precepts of the law, those especially eoncerning animal 
sacrifices, may have been the result either of some case of 
necessity or of an allegorical interpretation of the laws in 
question. In any case, it is not inconsistent with their 
unconditional acknowledgment of the formal authority of the 
law. Then their punctilious care for purity is essentially 
Pharisaic. The value attributed to Levitical purity, and to 
the baths and lustrations by which this was restored when 
defilement had been incurred, is a characteristic of Pharisaism.” 

9 Comp. Zeller, Philosophie der Grriechen, iii. 2. 315 sqq. 


91 Tertullian, De baptismo, c. 15: Ceterum Israel Judaeus quotidie lavat, 
DIV. Il, VOL. I. Oo 
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Especially is the Essenian bathing before meals analogous to 
practices of Pharisaic Judaism, and is at most an increase of 
the Pharisaic custom.” Bathing after the performance of 
natural functions was required at least of officiating priests.” 
If then this was required by the Essenes of all the members 
of their association, it only shows that they desired to realize 
in themselves the highest degree of purity according to Jewish 
notions. We are also vividly reminded of Pharisaic views by 
the Essenian custom of bathing even after contact with a 
member of the order of a lower grade (é.e. a novice). For just 
what the unclean Am-haarez was to the Pharisees, was the 
novice not actually aulmitted into the society to the Essenes. 
Essenism then rs in the first place merely Pharisaism in the super- 
lative degree. From the effort to carry out completely the 
purity of life thus required may be explained also the Essenian 
separation, their organization in narrow and exclusive com- 
munities. If the Pharisee avoided as much as possible all 
intercourse with the unclean Am-haarez, the Essene com- 
pletely separated himself from the multitude and formed 
exclusive societies, in which similarity of disposition and 
endeavour afforded the possibility of realizing the ideal of a 


quia quotidie inquinatur. When Hemerobaptists (= xa quinav Bawrilo- 
#evot) are mentioned by Epiphanius, haer. xvii., as a Jewish sect, we have 
but the fabrication of a special sectarian name from a characteristic 
peculiarity of all Jews. 

92 Ev. Mark vii. 8,4: of yap Depiowios xoek wetvres of “lovdwios tv we 
avyen vipovras robs xeipes ovx écblovow .. . xb cin ctyopec ecbv pr) pav~ 
tiowvres (al. Barricwvres) ovx éabiovew. Comp. also Matt. xv. 2; Luke 
xi. 38. Chagigah ii. 5: ‘‘ For the partaking of Chullin (profane food), 
tithe and heave, the hands must be washed (properly poured upon); for 
the eating of holy things they must first be dipped” (the latter precept 
applies only to those who partake of “‘ holy” food, i.e. food proceeding from 
sacrifices). Qomp. also p. 111. Bathing the whole body before eating 
cannot be shown to be a general precept in Rabbinic literature. The inter- 
pretation of the New Testament passages is questionable. 

%8 Joma iii. 2. Comp. concerning the cleanness required of the priests, 
vol, i. p. 278. 
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life of absolute ceremonial cleanness. The common meals of 
these societies, the food for which was prepared by the priests, 
were a guarantee to the Essene that only clean food would 
be set before him. This close brotherly connection led to 
community of goods. The strict requirements made from 
members of the order made it necessary to admit new mem- 
bers into the society only after a long and strict novitiate. 
The purity and holiness which the Essenes strove to realize 
were indeed different, more exalted and special than those of 
the Pharisees. But almost all their peculiarities had at least 
their starting-point in Pharisaism. Their white raiment corre- 
sponded with the official dress of Israelitish priests, and there- 
fore only shows, that the Essenes desired to manifest the highest 
degree of Jewish purity and holiness.* . . . Their caution in 
bathing,” and even their custom of not spitting forwards or 
to the right has its analogues in the Talmud.” Their repudia- 
tion of marriage is indeed a matter quite heterogeneous to 
genuine Judaism.” But even this may be explained from 
Jewish premises. For since the act of marriage as such made 
an individual unclean and necessitated a Levitical bath of 
purification,” the effort to attain to the highest degree of 


%4 According to Berachoth 61°, it was forbidden to perform the functions 
of nature towards the east or the west (it was allowed only towards the 
north or the south) to prevent exposure towards the temple. 

95 According to Mishna, Berachoth iii. 5, if any one happened to be bath- 
ing at the time for praying the Shema, and had not time to rise up and 
clothe himself, he must at least cover himself with water. Bab. Berachoth 
24» requires of any one unclothed before praying the Shema to wind the 
Tallith round his neck or his heart, that the upper parts of his body may 
not see the shame. See Herzfeld, iii. 389. Comp. also Lucius, p. 68. 

%6 According to Jer. Berachoth iii. 5, it was forbidden to spit forwards or 
to the right at prayer ; see Herzfeld, iii. 387. This custom is observed to 
this very day. 

97 Comp. on the debitum tori, Jebamoth vi. 6: ‘‘ No one must withdraw 
from the duty of propagation, unless he has children already, according to 
the school of Shammai two sons, according to that of Hillel at least a son 
and daughter.” Also Kethuboth v.6,7; Gittiniv.5; Edujoth i. 18, iv. 10. 

% Joseph. Apion. ii. 24: xal werd ray vopespov ovvovalay cvdpis xal 
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purity might well lead to the entire repudiation of marriage, 
In all these points a surpassing of ordinary Judaism is appa- 
rent, and this is also the case in the strongly puritanical trait, 
by which the Essenian mode of life is characterized. They 
saw in many of the social customs and institutions, which the 
development of culture entailed, a perversion of the primitive 
and simple ways of life prescribed by nature. They thought 
therefore that they manifested true morality by a return to 
the simplicity of nature and of natural ordinances. Hence 
their rejection of slavery, oaths, anointing oil, and of luawry in 
general; hence their principle of living a simple life and allowing 
themselves only so much food and drink as nature required. 
It cannot be shown that they practised actual asceticism 
by fastings and mortifications, by abstinence from flesh and 
wine. It was only the exceeding what nature required that 
they condemned.” Their rejection of trade is quite in accord- 
ance with this ethic radicalism; they desired a communistic 
state, in which each worked for the whole body, and none 
enriched himself at the expense of others. 

If the bounds of ordinary Judaism are exceeded by 
the traits already depicted, this is still more the case in 
the extremely striking fact of the repudiation of animal 
sacrifices. That the point of view set up by Lucius in 
explanation of this fact does not lead to the goal, has been 
already remarked. The sole point of contact for it, on 
Jewish ground, seems to me, on the contrary, to be the con- 
tention of many of the prophets against the over-estimation 
of sacrifice. As the prophets insist, that God does not take 


yuveinos dworovowsbe: xerverdvouo;. Comp. Ex. xix. 15; Lev. xv. 16-18; 
Deut. xxiii. 11, 12. 

% The prohibition of the use of anointing oil during the stricter kinds 
of fasts by Pharisaic Judaism (Taanith i. 6 ; Joma viii. 1 ; comp. Dan. x.3; 
Matt. vi. 17) does not therefore fall under quite the same point of view. 
It was to be a total abstinence, 

100 Comp. also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1881, p 494. 
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pleasure in sacrifices, but in purity of intention, so, according 
to the Essenian view, not the slaughter of beasts, but the 
sanctification of the body is true worship. 

This also is based upon a certain amount of moral 
radicalism. But the rejection of animal sacrifices involves a 
complete breach with Judaism proper, which is not done away 
with by the fact, that the Essenes used to send gifts of incense 
to the temple at Jerusalem. A still stranger phenomenon 
presented on Jewish soil is their peculiar conduct with re- 
spect to the sun. It is quite impossible that their edy eis 
Tov HAcoy can be only the Jewish Shema repeated before 
sunrise ;“" on the contrary, they turned towards the sun while 
praying, because they saw in it the representative of the 
Divine light. This is proved especially by the circumstance, 
that in doing their needs they carefully avoided uncovering 
themselves towards the sun. The information too of 
Epiphanius, that the Ossaians (who are certainly identical 
with the Essenes) had united with the Sampsitae, 7.e. adorers 
of the sun, leads to the conclusion, that they were in real 
earnest in their religious estimation of the sun.” However 
this may be, the very turning to the sun in prayer was 
contrary to Jewish customs and notions, which on the contrary 
required the turning to the temple, and expressly repudiated 
the direction towards the sun as heathenish.’” 


101 So most Jewish scholars, also Derenbourg, p. 169, note 3. Comp. 
on saying the Shema before sunrise, Berachoth i. 2, and on the Shema in 
general, p. 83 sq. 

102 See Epiphanius, haer. xx.3: nab ’Oooalwv ro Acippee overs lovdeciCov, 
aAAL avvaPbev Baprpirois trois nard dsecdoxny ev re repay Tig vEexpas 
barcoons vxrepxeruévorc. Comp. also Epiphan. haer. xix. 2, liii. 1-2. Light- 
foot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, etc., 2nd ed. pp. 88, 374 sq. 
The identity of the Essenes and Ossaians is scarcely doubtful, though 
Epiphanius treats them as two different sects, haer. x. and xix. (Lightfoot, 
p. 83). He correctly explains (haer. liii. 2) the name Samwaios by 
"Haiaxof (from wow, the sun). 

108 See especially Ezek. viii. 16 sqq. According to Sukka v. 4, two 
priests used to blow with trumpets in the morning at cock-crowing at the 
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Thus are we more and more driven to the view, that foreign 
influences co-operated in the formation of Essenism. And 
this becomes undoubted, if the account given of its Anthro- 
pology by Josephus is even in the main trustworthy. For if 
it really taught the pre-existence of the soul and regarded the 
body as only the soul’s prison, this is of itself a proof of the 
influence of foreign philosophemes. Thus the question con- 
cerning the origin of Essenism is changed into the question 
concerning the trustworthiness of Josephus. This is not 
indeed utterly above suspicion, and we have already seen 
(above, p. 16 sq.), that he has given a Greek tinge to the 
teaching of the Pharisees and clothed their Jewish doctrine 
in a Greek garment. But we also saw that all that he says 
of them is in substance true, and that it is only the form 
which is derived from without. If then only one sentence 
which he says concerning the anthropology of the Essenes is 
true, it is certain that their doctrine of man is dualistic, 2. 
non-Jewish. And there is the less ground for doubting this, 
since from this point of view many of their peculiarities, 
especially their efforts after purity, surpassing as they did 
even those of Phariseeism, are most simply and naturally 
explained. 

But what foreign influences have we then to consider? No 


feast of Tabernacles, first of all at the door which led from the court of 
the men to the court of the women, then at the eastern door of exit from 
the latter; hereupon they turned towards the west (ie. towards the 
temple) and said, with reference to Hzek. viii. 16: ‘‘ Our fathers, who were 
in this place, turned their backs to the temple of God and their faces to the 
east and worshipped the sun towards the east. But we turn our eyes to 
God.” When it is said in the Wisdom of Solomon, that we ought to 
prevent the sun with thanksgiving to God, and to pray to God zpos 
siveroany Qarcs, xpés has not a local but a temporal meaning: “towards 
sunrise,” like Luke xxiv. 29, rpd¢ ioxépav; comp. Grimm, FExeget. Handb. 
zu Sap. Sal. xvi. 28. The matter too adduced by Lucius (pp. 61, 69 sq., 
note 125) to explain Essenian customs from a Jewish standpoint is not 
convincing. Its irrelevance is well pointed out by Lightfoot (pp. 374-376), 
who conjectures that the Sampsitae are merely an offshoot of the Essenes. 
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less than four different factors have been proposed, viz, 
Buddhism, Parseeism, Syrian heathenism, and Pythagoreanism, 
Each of these factors may in fact have exerted an influence 
upon intellectual life in Palestine during the last centuries 
before Christ ; and for this very reason an answer to the above 
question must remain an uncertain one. Buddhism seems 
the most far-fetched. But when we consider, that an acquaint- 
ance with India had already been opened to the Western 
nations by the victories of Alexander the Great, that after- 
wards Megasthenes, in the time of Seleucus I. Nicator, 4. 
about 300 B.c., furnished, on the ground of his own observa- 
tions during a prolonged sojourn in India, a thorough descrip- 
tion of the country and its inhabitants, and that a regular 
commercial intercourse with India by way of the Red Sea 
probably existed during the Graeco-Roman period,” when 
also the striking parallel in some instances between Buddhism 


104 See the extensive fragments of Megasthenes in Miiller, Fragm. hist, 
graec. ii. 397-439. Comp. also concerning him Pauly’s Real-Enc. iv. 1721. 
Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. ii. 170 8q. The work of Megasthenes seems 
to have been for a long time the main source of information concerning 
India. Strabo however availed himself also of other authors of the retinue 
ef Alexander the Great as authorities (eg. Aristobulus, Nearchus, 
Onesikritus). For other "Ivdsxaé, see Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 
688» below ; Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. ii. 170 sq. That certain chief 
points were matters of general knowledge is seen from Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber, § 11. Josephus, Bell. Jud. vii. 8.7 (ed. Bekker, p. 160, lin. 
20 sqq.). Lassen in his Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. ii. (2nd ed. 1874) 
pp. 626-751, gives a history of Greek acquaintance with India. Comp. the 
careful discussion in Lightfoot’s St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians, etc., 
pp. 890-396, and the two works cited by him, viz. Reinand, Relations 
Politiques et Commerciales de Vempire romain avec l Asie centrale, Paris 1863 ; 
and Priaulx, The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana and the Indian 
Embassies to Rome, 1873. 

105 Comp. especially the Periplus maris Erythraet mentioned above, pp. 
$7 and 44, and the literature cited in the preceding note. In the time 
of Augustus political embassies also came from India to Rome (Monumentum 
Ancyranum, v.50, 51, and Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, 1883, p. 132 sq. 
Strabo, xv. 1. 4, p. 686, and xv. 1. 73, p. 719. Dio Cass. liv. 9. Sueton. 
Aug. 21. Orosius, vi. 21. 19). 
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and Essenism is considered, the possibility at least of an 
actual connection cannot be disputed. It is true, that the still 
very scanty intercourse between India and the West in pre- 
Christian times makes this connection improbable.” It is 
more obvious to think of Parseeism or Pythagoreanism ; for 
the points of contact with Syrian heathenism are but very 
general, and affect at most only individual details. In 
Parseeism, on the other hand, we find a whole series of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Essenes: the lustrations, the 
white garments (for the Magi), the adoration of the sun, 
the repudiation of animal sacrifices proper (z.e. the presentation 
of the flesh to the Deity), and especially their angelology and 
magic. Since too ordinary Judaism seems to have been 
affected by Parseeism (see vol. i. p. 350), the assumption of 
Parsee influence is a very obvious one, since it would be 
only somewhat stronger in Essenism than in the latter.’” 
But other points again are not at all Parseeistic, especially 
celibacy and the entire anthropology.’ Hence all things 
considered, the hypothesis adopted especially by Zeller, that 
the peculiarities of Essenism are to be explained from 
Pythagorean influences, has the largest amount of probability 
in its favour. For Pythagoreanism, of all the hitherto named 
tendencies, shows the greater number of parallels with 

106 See, on the other hand, Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 328. 
Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, etc. pp. 390-396. The 
attempts recently made to point out Indian influences in other departments 
also are questionable, nay, more than questionable. This applies especially 
to Seydel, Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhdltnissen zu Buddha-Sage 
und Buddha-Lehre, Leipzig 1882 (on the other hand, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1882, p. 415 sqq.). Thesame, Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach 
den Evangelien, Leipzig 1884 (on the other hand, Theol. Litztg. 1884, 
p. 185 sqq.). On Pythagoras, Schroeder, Pythagoras und die Inder, Leipzig 
1884 (on the other hand, A. W. in the Lit. Centralbl. 1884, No. 45). 

107 See Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1867, p. 99 sqq. 
The same, Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, p. 141 sqq. Lightfoot, 


p. 387 sqq. 
408 See Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. 320 qq. 
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Essenism. It shares its aspirations for bodily purity and 
sanctity, its lustrations, its simple habits of life apart from 
all sensual enjoyments, its high estimation (if not exactly its 
requirement) of celibacy, its white garments, repudiation of 
oaths, and especially its rejection of bloody sacrifices, also the 
invocation of the sun and the scrupulosity with which all that 
was unclean (such as human excrements) was hidden from 
it; and lastly, the dualistic view of the relation of soul and 
body. All these belong equally to the ideal of both the 
Essenes and Pythagoreans.”® If an actual connection between 
the two is by reason of this far-reaching accordance, to say 
the least, very probable, this probability is increased by the 
fact, that a new light is thus cast upon even those peculiarities 
of Essenism, which may be explained from a Jewish founda- 
tion. They thus become, not the result of a spontaneous 
development, but of a fertilization of Judaism by new factors. 
These latter exercised a power of attraction over Judaism, 
because they found therein a series of points of contact for 
their own elective affinity. 

Such an influence of Pythagoreanism upon a Jewish circle, 
leading to the formation of this separate sect upon Jewish soil, 
is historically easy of explanation. Essenism is met with at 
the earliest about the middle of the second century before 
Christ. But Pythagoreanism, if not as a settled school of 
philosophy, still as a view of life and a practice of morals, is 
far more ancient. As then Greek culture must have had a 
powerful influence upon Palestine since the time of Alexander 


109 That the adoration of the sun formed part of the Pythagorean ideal 
is seen especially from the biography of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus 
(comp. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 155, note 1). The effort 
too to avoid the sight of what was unclean is genuinely Pythagorean. 
Comp. Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 425. Mangold, Irrlehrer der Pastoral- 
briefe, p. 52. 

110 See the proofs in Zeller, Theol. Jahrb. 1856, p. 401 sqq. ; Philosophie 
der Griechen, iii. 2, p. 825 sqq. 
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the Great,—it was not repressed until the Maccabaean rising, 
— it is only natural, if we find actual proof of this influence of 
Hellenism in the circle of the Essenes. Thus Essenism would 
ge a separation from the soil of Judaism proper, which was 
perhaps effected in the second century before Christ, under Greek 
influences, with the view of realizing an ideal akin to Pytha- 
goreanism, but with an adherence to its Jewish foundation. 

One thing alone prevents our establishing this result with 
certainty, and this is the enigmatical form of Pythagoreanism 
itself. Just those peculiarities, which it has in common with 
Essenism, are themselves not genuinely Greek, but very pro- 
bably of Oriental origin. May not then their coincidence be 
explained by the fact, that each of the two has independently 
drawn from a common Oriental source? This would again 
lead toa derivation of Essenism mainly from Parsee influences. 
The possibility of this cannot be denied. But possibly both 
Parsee and Pythagorean influences were in operation. The 
different currents of culture frequently cross each other on 
the soil of Western Asia in so chequered and manifold a 
manner that it is impossible to answer such questions with 
certainty. Two things however may be established as the 
result of our investigation: (1) That Essenism is first and 
mainly a Jewish formation; and (2) that in its non-Jewish 
features it has most affinity with the Pythagorean tendency of 
the Greeks. 


111 The question whether the Therapeutae were offshoots of the Essenes or 
vice versa (answered by Zeller at first in the former, but subsequently in 
the latter sense) must now be left undiscussed, since the only work which 
gives us any information concerning the Therapeutae, viz. Philo, De vita 
contemplativa (Mang. ii, 471-486), is certainly spurious, and the Therapeutae 
very probably merely Christian monks. See below, § 34. 1. 
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I, EXTENSION. 


The history of the Jews during the times of Christ is not 
confined to the narrow limits of the Holy Land. Jewish 
communities of greater or less magnitude and importance had 
settled in almost all the countries of the then civilised world. 
These remained, on the one hand, in constant communication 
with the mother country, and on the other, in active inter- 
course with the non-Jewish world, and thus became of great 
importance both in respect of the internal development of 
Judaism and its influence upon other civilised nations. The 
causes of this dispersion were of very different kinds. In 
former times the Assyrian and Babylonian conquerors of Israel 
violently deported large masses of the nation into their eastern 
provinces. This occurred again, though to a less extent, when 
Pompey eg. carried off hundreds of Jewish captives to Rome. 
Of greater importance however were the voluntary emigrations 
of Jewish settlers during the Graeco-Roman period to the 
countries bordering on Palestine, and to all the chief towns of 
the then civilised world for the sake chiefly of trade. It was 
especially at the commencement of the Hellenistic period, that 
these migrations were most numerous. The Diadochoi and 
their successors, for the sake of consolidating their kingdoms, 
promoted to the uttermost of their power the intermingling of 
the different nationalities, and consequently migrations from 
one province to another. They were also frequently in need 
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of great masses of settlers for their newly founded towns. 
And in both of these interests the rights of citizenship or 
other privileges were in many places granted without further 
ceremony to immigrants. Attracted by these circumstances, 
large numbers of Jews also were induced to settle in other 
lands. Adverse events at home may also have contributed 
their part, and especially the exposed situation of Palestine, 
which in all complications between Egyyt and Syria became 
the scene of war. This induced many thousand Jews to 
emigrate to the neighbouring countries of Syria and Egypt, 
where, especially in the capitals Antioch and Alexandria, and 
in all the newly founded Hellenistic cities, valuable privileges 
were bestowed upon them. They next resorted to Asia Minor, 
particularly the towns of the Ionic coast, as well as to all 
the more important ports and commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Hence the Sibyllist was able, about the year 140 B.c., to say 
of the Jewish people, that every land and every sea was filled 
with them.’ About the same time (139-138 B.c.) the Roman 
Senate despatched a circular in favour of the Jews to the 
kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia and Parthia, and 
to a great number of provinces, towns and islands of the 
Mediterranean Sea (1 Mace. xv. 16-24). It may hence be 
safely inferred, that there was then already a greater or less 
number of Jews in all these lands.“ Strabo, speaking of the 
time of Sulla, says (about 85 B.c.), that the Jewish people had 
already come into every city, and that it was not easy to find 


1 Orac. Sibyll. iii, 271: Thao 38 yates obbev wrnpns noi meow Oernooe. 

2a Besides the kings of Egypt, Syria, Pergamos, Cappadocia and Parthia, 
there are also named in 1 Macc. xv. 16-24: Sampsame (Samsun on the 
Black Sea?), Sparta, Sicyon (in Peloponnesus), the islands of Delos and 
Samos, the town of Gortyna in Crete, the country of Caria with the towns 
of Myndos, Halicarnassus and Cnidos, the islands of Cos and Rhodes, the 
country of Lycia with the town of Phasaelis, the country of Pamphylia with 
the town Side, the Phoenician town Aradus, and finally Cyprus and 


Cyrene. 
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a place in the world which had not received this race, and was 
not occupied by them.** Josephus* too and Philo * express 
themselves incidentally in a similar manner. The extent of 
the Jewish dispersion is most amply described in the epistle 
of Agrippa to Caligula, given by Philo. Jerusalem—it is 
here said—is the capital not only of Judaea, but of most 
countries, by reason of the colonies which it has sent out on 
fitting occasions into the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Syria, Coelesyria, and the still more remote Pamphylia 
and Cilicia, into most parts of Asia as far as Bithynia, and 
into the most distant corners of Pontus; also to Europe, 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Etolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, 
and the most and best parts of Peloponnesus. And not only is 
the continent full of Jewish settlements, but also the more 
important islands,—Euboea, Cyprus, Crete,—to say nothing of 
the lands beyond the Euphrates. For all, with the exception 
of a small portion of Babylon and those satrapies which 
embrace the fertile land lying around it, have Jewish inhabit- 
ants.” The Acts of the Apostles also mention Jews and thei1 
associates from Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia, from 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, 


2b Strabo in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7.2: slo wa&oav wor Hon wapsanrvdsi, xa 
romov ovx dors Paydias evpsiv ris olxovmévng Os ov meepadedexta: todTo TO DAO, 
fend’ éminpocreiras Ux’ avrod. 

3 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 16. 4 (Bekker, p. 188): od yop tori tal ric 
oixoumévng dios 6 wo foipav duertpav txwr. Bell. Jud. vii. 3.3: ro yap 
"lovdalwv yévog word mév xare waouv thy olxovpevny xaptowapras Toig 
éxixaplots. 

* Philo, In Flaccum, § 7 (Mang. ii. 524): "Lovdeloug yetp xapa pie det 
worvavopariav ov xapet. “He wirieg évence rots wasiorac wel evdcteoverrares 
trav ty Eipawn xal Acig nara rs vycoug xe Mwsipoug txvéwovras, pontpowonsy 
pev ray Lepdmons gyovmevor, x00 gv Ypres 6 tov trplorov beov ved drytos" 
as DY frcxyov ex wartpov xal xawrav xal wpordrrov xal trav eri dow 
mpoyovov vixtiv éxaoror, warpldas vopelCovres, tv ck ivyevynbnoay nol éxpe- 
Qnoar’ sic tvins 08 xal xriCopedvas sibds Gabov dxoiniey orsircpsvos, Toi¢ 
wwloros yocpilopeevos. 


§ Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 36, Mang. ii. 587. 
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fgypt and Cyrene, from Rome, Crete and Arabia (Acts ii, 
9-11). 

In Mesopotamia, Media, and Babylonia lived the descendants 
of those members of the kingdom of the ten tribes and of the 
kingdom of Judah who had once been carried away thither 
by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.* The “ten tribes” never 
returned at all from captivity,’ and even in the times of 
Akiba there were disputes as to whether they would ever 
do so.® Nor must the return of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin be conceived of as complete. Nay, these exiles 
subsequently received fresh accessions. For the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Ochus, on his return from his Egyptian campaign 
(about 340 B.c.), brought with him Jewish captives also, and 
planted them in Hyrcania on the Caspian Sea.® These Jewish 
settlements may also have been increased by voluntary addi- 
tions. From all these causes the Jews in those provinces 
were numbered, not by thousands, but by millions.” Since 


6 Comp. on the different deportations, Winer, Realwérterb., art. ‘‘ Exil.” 
On the localities, see note 14, below. 

7 Joseph. Antt. xi. 5. 2. 4 Ezra xiii. 39-47. Origen, Hpist. ad Afri- 
canum, § 14. 

8 Sanhedrin x. 3, fin.: ‘‘The ten tribes never return, for it is said of 
them (Deut. xxix. 27): He will cast them into another land, as it is this 
day. As then this day departs and never returns, so too are they to depart 
and never return. As the day becomes dark and then again light, so will 
it one day be light again to the ten tribes with whom it was dark.” 

9 Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 486: "Qy0¢ ApraZépSou reais els Altyumrov orpa- 
revay wepiniy aixwarwoiav eirev Lovdelwv, dy Tods mev ev Cprovig notaxice 
pos TH Kaowig. Oarcoon, Tove O¢ v BaBvawvs, of nal mex ps viv eiow virodt, 
@¢ xonrol Trav “EAaAgvav toropovorv. Orosius, iii. 7: Tune etiam Ochus, qui 
et Artaxerxes, post transactum in Aegypto maximum diuturnumque bellum 
plurimos Judaeorum in transmigrationem egit atque in Hyrcania ad Caspium 
mare habitare praecepit: quos ibi usque in hodiernum diem amplissimi 
generis sui incrementis consistere atque exim quandoque erupturos opinio 
est. Kiirzer in the Chronik des Eusebius und Hieronymus ad annum Abr. 
1657 (ed. Schoene, ii. 112 sq.). Syncellus alone speaks of a settlement 
in Babylon ; other authorities mention only the settlement in Hyrcania on 
the Caspian Sea. 

10 Joseph. Antt. xi. 5.2: Ai dé dix Quacel wépasy cloly EdQPparov sas devpo, 
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they dwelt on the eastern borders of the Roman Empire,—-till 
Trajan, as subjects of the Parthians, and subsequently as 
inhabitants of those eastern provinces which could never be 
securely maintained by the Romans,’—their attitude was 
always of political importance to the empire. PP. Petronius, 
legate of Syria, esteemed it dangerous in the year 40 B.c. to 
excite in them a hostile disposition towards Rome.” During 
the Vespasian war the insurgents sought to incite their co- 
religionists beyond the Euphrates to hostilities against Rome.” 
It was a great peril for Trajan in his advance against the 
Parthians to be menaced in his rear by the insurrection of 
the Mesopotamian Jews (see § 21). Josephus names the 
strong cities of Nehardea (Ndapda) and Nisibis, the former 
on the Euphrates, the latter in its valley, as the chief dwelling 
places of the Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jews.“ Both 


wuprades dawrescpos noel dpiduge yuacbjver wh Ovvamevas, Antt. xv. 
2.2: ty Bauru... tbe xl rrjdos jv lovdaiav. On the history of the 
Babylonian Jews, comp. especially Anit. xviii.9. Reference is sometimes at 
least made in the Mishna to the Jews of Babylonia and Media. See Shekalim 
iii. 4 (the half-shekel tax of Babylonia and Media) ; Challa iv. 11 (the first- 
born not accepted from Babylonia) ; Joma vi. 4 (the Babylonians plucked the 
wool of the scape-goat on the day of atonement) ; Menachoth xi. 7 (Baby- 
lonian priests) ; Baba mezia iv. 7, Shabbath vi. 6 (Median Jewesses) ; Baba 
kamma ix.5 = Baba mezia iv. 7 (restitution for plundered property is binding 
as far as Media); Shabbath ii. 1, Nasir v. 4, Baba bathra v. 2 (Nahum the 
Mede). The Book of Tobit also proves that Jews dwelt in Media (Tob. 
i. 14, iii. 7, ete.). 

11 On the political history, see Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaliung, 
vol. i. (1881) pp. 485-438. 

12 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 33, Mang. ii. 578. 

18 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 2 (p. 108, line 19 sq., ed. Bekker). Titus 
reproaches the Jews that xe! apecGeia wey Yuav pos rods dxdp EvQparny 
tal vswrepioe@. 

14 Joseph. Anit, xviii. 9.1 and 9, fin. On Nehardea (xyt573), see Pauly’s 
Real-Enc, v. 375 sq. (s.v. Naarda). Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 146. Hamburger, 
Real-Enc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii. 852 sq. On Nisbis, Pauly’s Real-Hne. 
v. 659 sq. Ritter, Erdkunde, xi. 418 sqq. Nisibis was not on the Euphrates, 
as might appear from Josephus, but on the Mygdonius, an affluent of the 
Chaboras, which again is an affluent of the Euphrates. It formed the centre 
of the localities mentioned 2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11, to which the members 
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cities were in subsequent centuries chief seats of Talmudic 
Judaism, and are therefore frequently mentioned in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud.” 

Josephus names Syria as the country in which was the 
largest percentage of Jewish inhabitants, and its capital, 
Antioch, was especially distinguished in this respect.® Other 
cities of Syria also numbered their Jewish inhabitants by 
thousands ; this was the case with Damascus, where, accord- 
ing to the statement of Josephus, 10,000 or (according 
to another passage) 18,000 Jews are said to have been 
assassinated at the time of the war.” Philo tells us of 
Asia also, as of Syria, that Jews dwelt in large numbers in 
every city.* Aristotle, during his sojourn in Asia Minor 
(348-345. B.c.), had a meeting with an educated Jew, who 
had come thither, who ‘EAAnvKds Fv od TH Suadéxt@ povov 
ara Kal TH Wyn. Clearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, gives 
in his book on sleep further particulars concerning this 


of the kingdom of the ten tribes were carried by the Assyrians (see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, and Winer’s Realwérterbuch on the articles nbn, nian, yr, ‘10, 
Halach, Habor, Gozan, Media; and the commentaries on 2 Kings xvii. 6, 
xviii. 11). Nehardea, on the other hand, lay farther southward in Baby- 
lonia proper. Thus around Nisibis were grouped the descendants of the ten 
tribes, and around Nehardea the descendants of the tribes of Benjamin and 
Judah, increased in both instances by subsequent additions. For Rabbinical 
matter on the abode of the ten tribes, see Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. in epist.1 
ad Corinthios, addenda ad ¢. xiv. (Opp. ed. Roterodam. ii. 929-932); Ham- 
burger, Real-Ence. ii. 1281 sqq. (art. “‘ Zehn Sttimme”). Comp. also 4 Ezra 
xiii. 89-47, and above, p. 170. 

18 See Berliner Bettrdge zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens 
im Talmud und Midrash (Berlin 1884), pp. 47 sqq., 53 sq. syt77) is also 
already mentioned in the Mishna, Jebamoth xvi. 7. 

16 Bell. Jud. vii. 8.3: Te yap lovdalav yévos road uty xare wiicoy rip 
olxovuévny waptowapras rois érsxwpios, wAcioroy 08 TH Zupla xard ray 
vyerrvlecow dvepeusmymsvov, asperas 0 eal ris Avrioyelas fy roan did 
10 THs woAsag petyebog. Comp. Hamburger, Real-Enc. s.v. Antiochien. 

17 10,000, Beil. Jud. ii, 20. 2. 18,000, Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 7 (p. 161, 27, ed. 
Bekker). 

48 Philo, ad Legat. Cajum, § 33, Mang. ii. 582: Tovdeio: x08 sxaorny 
xéney sick rapxanbeis ’Aolacs re nal Lupios. 
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meeting.” Antiochus the Great settled 2000 Jewish families 
from Mesopotamia and Babylonia in Phrygia and Lydia.” 
And to mention nothing else, the Roman edicts in favour of 
the Jews communicated by Josephus (Anit. xiv. 10, xvi. 6), 
and the entire history of the Apostle Paul, show how widely 
the Jews had spread over the whole of Asia Minor. The 
statement of Agrippa in his epistle cited above, that Jews had 
settled in Bithynia and in the most distant corners of Pontus,” 
is abundantly confirmed by the Jewish inscriptions in the 
Greek language found in the Crimea.” 

But most important with regard to the history of civilisa- 
tion was the Jewish Dispersion in Egypt and especially in 
Alexandria.” Long before the time of Alexander the Great 


19 The account of Clearchus is preserved by Josephus, contra Apionem, i. 22 
(p. 200 sq., ed. Bekker). Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 5, has the history 
from Josephus. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 15.70, also briefly notices 
the matter. Comp. Miiller, Fragmenta Hist. Graec. ii. 323 sq. Gutschmid, 
Neue Beitrdge zur Geschichte des alten Orients (1876), p. 77. 

20 Antt. xii. 3. 4. 

31 Philo, ed. Mang. ii. 587: dxps Bibuviag xl ray rod Iidvrov muyay. 
Comp. also Acts xviii. 2 (Aquila, a Jew of Pontus). 

2 See a Jewish inscription from Pantikapaion (on the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus) of the year 377 aer. Bosp. = a.D. 81, in the Corp. Inser. Grace. 
vol, ii. p. 1005 (addenda, n. 2114>b). Another from Anapa (also in the 
Crimea) of the year 338 aer. Bosp. = a.D. 42 in Stephani, Pererga archaeo- 
logica (Bulletin de V Académie de St. Pétersbourg, vol. i. 1860, col. 244 sqq.). 
See also Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. (1875) p. 269. 
The Hebrew inscriptions fromthe Crimea, some of which Chwolsen thought 
might be referred to even the first century after Christ (Chwolsen, Achtzehn 
hebriische Grabschriften aus der Krim, Mémoires de V Académie impériale 
des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, vii. Série, vol. ix. 1866, No. 7), are much 
more modern, the dates which decide the question having been fabricated 
by Firkowitsch. See the proof in Strack (A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeck- 
ungen, ein Grabstein der hebrdischen Grabschriften der Krim, Leipzig 1876) 
and Harkavy (Altjiidische Denkmiiler aus der Krim, Mémoires de 0 Académie 
impériale des sciences de St. Péersbourg, vii.e Série, vol. xxiv. 1876, No. 1). 
The fact of the forgery was subsequently acknowledged to at least a limited 
extent by Chwolsen himself (in his Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum, Peters- 
burg 1882). Comp. also Kautzsch in the Theol. Litztg. 1883, p. 319 sqq. 

%8 Comp. Cless, De coloniis Judaeorum in Aegyptum terrasaue cum Aegypia 
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Jewish immigrants were already found there. Psammetichus I. 
is said to have had Jewish mercenaries in his army in his 
war against the Ethiopians, 650 3.c.™ In the time of 
Jeremiah a large train of Jewish emigrants went into Egypt, 
for fear of the Chaldees and in opposition to the will of the 
prophet (Jer. xlii., xliii.; for the occasion, see Jer. xli.). They 
settled in various parts of Egypt, in Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph 
and Pathros (Jer. xliv.) ;* and though many of them embraced 
the religion of Egypt and many were extirpated by war, still 
a remnant was left. A forcible deportation of Jewish colonists 
to Egypt is said to have taken place in the time of the 
Persian supremacy.* Their most flourishing period however 
does not begin till the time of Alexander the Great. As early 
as the foundation of Alexandria, Jewish settlers were attracted 


conjunctas post Mosen deductis, P. I., Stuttg. 1832. Hamburger, Real-Enc. 
wrt. ‘“‘ Alexandrien.” See other literature in Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften 
Alten Testaments, § 430. 

24 Aristeae, epist. ed. M. Schmidt, in Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenscha/ftl, 
Erforschung des A. T. vol. i. p. 255 (Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 104), 
enumerates the three following chief emigrations of Jews to Egypt, from 
Ptolemy I. backwards: ’Excivos yap (i.e. Ptolemy Lagos) éaeadav ra 
nate xoiany Supiav xl Dowieny dravra, ovyxpapevos ednuepig mer cevdpelas, 
rods yeev pesrpuslev, ous 08 nymararile, Déby wav’ droxsipie mosovpeevos* 
ev dom xol mpeg dena poupicedas tx THs Tav "Tovdalav xwpas elo Alyumroy 
pernyaryer’ aD’ av dost rpEig pouplades xabowAliaus avopav sxrcxray elo rhy 
xapev xar@xiocy ev ois Dpouploss* Hon meev noel wxporepov inavav eiaernavdcran 
ody t@ Ilépoy, xal xpd rovray Erépay cvupaxsav eameoTaruivay mpos Tov Tay 
Aibiorav Bactrén wexecbas ody Vampntixg’ &Aan’ ov rocovros tH wander sreepe- 
yevndnoav, dcovs IIroreweios 6 rod Aayov wernyaye. That Psammetichus 
had foreign mercenaries in his army is evidenced elsewhere also ; see Cless, 
De coloniis, pp. 4-7, and Pauly’s Real-Ene. vi. 1. 167 sq. 

She Se0 and pnypnm (= Daphne) are situate in the neighbourhood of 


Pelusium, i.e. on the north-eastern boundary of Lower Egypt. 43 or mp is 
Memphis on the southern extremity of the Delta. pjanp is Upper Egypt. 


See the commentaries and the articles on this matter in Gesenius’ Thesaurus 
and Winer’s Realwérterb. 

26 Aristeas speaks of such a one in two passages; see one in note 24, 
above; the other, ed. Schmidt, p. 260, Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 107. 
Comp. also Cless, De coloniis, pp. 11-13. 
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to it by the bestowal upon them of the rights of citizenship.” 
Large numbers of Jews afterwards came to Egypt chiefly under 
Ptolemy I. Lagos, some as prisoners of war and some as voluntary 
immigrants. They were employed by Ptolemy as mercenaries, 
especially for garrisoning fortified places.” In Alexandria a 
special quarter apart from the rest of the city was, in the 
times of the Diadochoi, assigned to the Jews, “that they might 
lead a purer life by mingling less with foreigners.”” This 
Jewish quarter lay on the harbourless coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of the royal palace, and therefore in the north-eastern 
part of the town.” This severance was not afterwards strictly 
maintained. For according to Philo there were Jewish houses 
of prayer in all parts of the city,” and many Jews dwelt 


a7 Apion. ii. 4. Antt. xix. 5. 2. 

28 Hecateus in Joseph. Apion. i. 22 (Bekker, p. 203, lin. 31 sq.) : odx crires 
de [mupsctdes] noel werd rev Aarckevdpov davaroy sks Aityurrov xeel Dosvixny 
yettornocy dst tHv ev Suple oreo. Further particulars in the passage 
quoted note 24 from Aristeas, and Josephus, Ant. xii. 1. 

29 Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7: (ot dscedoyos) rowov sow abrois &Papicav, orm, 
xabeeputipcy exosev rH Slesrav, yrrov emimioyouevav Tay &Aro~vawy. Strabo 
in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2: xwplo 38 ras rav “Arckevdpewv rorcws &Papioro 
peyee potpos 7@ ebves rovre. According to Joseph. Apion. ii. 4, it might 
appear as though Alexander the Great had assigned this special quarter to 
the Jews. But, according to the evidently more accurate statement in 
Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7, this was first done by the Diadochoi. Comp. J. G, 
Miller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 239. 

80 Josephus, c. Apion. ii. 4, init. (cited from Apion): éaddvres dad Zupia, 
gxnoev pos aAlwevoy Oaracoar, yelTvincavres THIS TAY xYmeETHY exBo- 
rewis. . . . (Josephus himself also says): xpos rois Bacsrcloss qouv idpv- 
ever. The great harbour of Alexandria, along which lay the greater part 
of the town, is bounded on the west by the island of Pharos and the mole 
connecting the island with the continent, on the east by the promontory of 
Lochias, which juts out from the mainland into the sea (see especially the 
plan in Kiepert, Zur Topographie des alien Alexandria, Berlin 1872; also 
M. Erdmann, Zur Kunde der hellenistischen Stddtegriindungen, Strassburger 
Progr. 1888, pp. 10-23). On the promontory of Lochias and in its 
neighbourhood lay the royal citadel, with the numerous buildings apper- 
taining to it (Strabo, xvii. 1. 9, p. 794), which together made up a fifth of 
the town (Plinius, v. 10. 62; see in general Pauly’s Real-Ene, i. 1. 739 sq,). 
Hence the Jewish quarter lay on the coast east of the promontory of Lochias, 

31 Philo, Legat, ad Cajum, § 20, Mang. ii. 565. 
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scattered through all its quarters.” But even Philo says also, 
that of the five districts of the town, which were named after 
the first five letters of the alphabet, two were called “the 
Jewish,” because they were chiefly inhabited by Jews.” The 
separation was however on the whole maintained, and we shall 
find the Jewish quarter still in the same place, viz. in the east 
of the town, in Philo’s time. According to an incidental notice 
in Josephus, the Jews dwelt chiefly in the “so-called Delta,” «. 
in the fourth district of the town.” Philo estimates the entire 
number of the Jewish inhabitants of Egypt at about a million 
in his days.* The Jews of Alexandria and Egypt took, in 
conformity with their large numbers and importance, a pro- 
minent part in all the chief conflicts between the Jewish and 
the heathen world, in the great persecution under Caliguka (see 
§ 17c) and in the insurrections in the times of Nero, Vespasian™ 


82 Philo, In Flaccum, § 3, Mang. ii. 525. See the next note. 

88 Philo, In Flaccum, § 8, Mang. ii. 525: Ilévre peoipas rig roared slow, 
iravumor TaY Tporayv oroinsion Ths eyypayparoy Qavns’ rovrwv dvo ’lov- 
Deckxcel Agyourecs, Ose rd zAsiorous "lovdalous ey ravrass xeroinsiv. Olxovos 58 
nal cy Taig BAAS ovx dAivyos orropades. The division of Alexandria into five 
districts and their appellation after the first five letters of the alphabet is 
also testified elsewhere. See Pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 32 (ed. Meusel in 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. fiir class. Philol. Supplemental, vol. v.): @ewerrwous ¢ 
50 KAsiorov Mépos THs wIAcMs "AAEEavdpos, xael xwpoypaQnous emeyparpe ypcepe- 
More xévte « By 9d. The second of these districts is mentioned in an 
inscription of the time of Antoninus Pius: Ts@épsos ‘lobasos "AAEZcevdpos 
Sag Ue Trav dyopavounncray ¢ tal tig ebdnving roo B ypapuoros (see 
Lumbroso in the Annali dell’ Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1875, p. 15; 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht, f. 1874-75, vol. ii. p. 305; Marquardt, Rémische 
Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 455). 

34 Josephus expressly says, c. Apion. ii. 4, that the Jews did not sub- 
sequently relinquish the place occupied by them (xaréoxovms pend’ dorepow 
ixorcosiv). 

85 Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 8: sig ro xwrodmevoy Atara’ cvvgxioro yep éxsi 6 
lovdaixoy. 

36 Philo, In Flaccum, § 6, Mang. ii. 523: otx dmodéover: pupiada» 
ixacroy of thy AreScvdpesav xal ryv xopav "lovdaios xerosmovyres dad Tov 
wpos AiBinu xaraBaduov wéixps trav opiwv Aidsonias. 

87 Bell. Jud. ii. 18, 7-8, vii. 10. 
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and Trajan (see § 21).* The very history of these conflicts is 
at the same time a proof of the continued importance of the 
Egyptian Jews in the Roman period also. But besides the 
Jews properly so called, there were also Samaritans dwelling 
in Egypt. Ptolemy I. Lagos, when he conquered Palestine, 
carried away with him many captives, not only from Judaea 
and Jerusalem, but also “from Samaria and Mount Gerizim,” 
and settled them in Egypt.” In the time of Ptolemy VL 
Philometor the Jews and Samaritans are said to have brought 
their dispute, as to whether Jerusalem or Gerizim was the 
true place of worship, before the tribunal of the king.” 
Hadrian in his letter to Servianus says of the Samaritans in 
Egypt as well as of the Jews and Christians dwelling there, 
that they were all of them “astrologers, haruspices and 
quacks.”“ In a work of one Bishop Eulogius we are told of 
a synod held by him against the Samaritans. If we are to 
understand, that he is Eulogius of Alexandria, elsewhere 
spoken of, the flourishing condition of the Samaritans in 
Egypt during the sixth century after Christ would be proved.® 

The Jewish Dispersion penetrated from Egypt farther 
westward. It was very numerously represented in Cyrenaica. 


88 Comp. on the Alexandrian persecutions of the Jews, the Rabbinical 
passages cited by Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 99, s.v. x*q30D5N. 

89 Joseph. Antt. xii. 1: wonnrods aixmardrovs AwBav xd Te Tis dpewijc 
"Tovdelees xecl trav wepl red “Tepoccauen tromwy nol ris Lamopsiridos xel ray 
ev TH Opes TH Lapilely, xer@xocy &mavrecs cig Alyumrror adyayav. 

40 Antt. xiii. 3.4. Comp. xii. 1, jin. 

41 Vopise. vita Saturnini, c. 8 (in the Scriptores historiae Augustae) : nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum 
presbyter non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. 

*? We know the work of this Eulogius only from the information given 
in Photius, Biblioth. cod. 230, s. fin. (ed. Bekker, p. 285). Photius esteemed 
the author to be Eulogius of Alexandria (at the end of the 6th century), 
which however is not consistent with the fact, that the synod is said to 
have been held in the seventh year of the Emperor Marcianus (450-457). 
The only alternative is either to alter Marcianus into Mauricius, who 
reigned from A.D. 582 to 602 (as e.g. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. x. 754), 
or to think of some other Eulogius, perhaps the bishop of Philadelphia, in 
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Ptolemy I. Lagos had already sent Jewish settlers thither.* 
According to Strabo, the inhabitants of the city of Cyrene 
were in Sulla’s time (about 85 B.c.) divided into four classes: 
1. citizens, 2. agriculturists, 3. metoikoi, 4. Jews.* At that 
time the Jews were already playing a prominent part in 
the disturbances in Cyrene, which Lucullus had to allay 
during his accidental presence there.” The Jews at Cyrene 
seem to have been at all times quite specially disposed to 
insurrection. In the time of Vespasian the after-piece of the 
war was played out here, and in the time of Trajan Cyrenaica 
was a main seat of the great Jewish revolt (see above, § 21). 
We may also safely assume, that Jewish settlements likewise 
existed still farther westward. Only single traces of such are 
however to be discovered with any certainty.“ 


Palestine, who signed the acts of the Council of Chalcedon 451 (as e.g. 
Tillemont and Ceillier; see in general, Smith and Wace, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s.v. Hulogius). In the latter case his work would b¢ 
taken no account of in the history of the Egyptian Samaritans. 

43 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4. Comp. on the history of Cyrenaica, Thrige, 
Res Cyrenensium, Hafniae 1828. Clinton, Fastd Helleneci, iii. 394-398. Mar- 
quardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. (1881) pp. 457-464, and the literature 
there cited. On the geography, Forbiger, Handb. der alien Geographie, ii. 
825-832. P 

44 Strabo in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2: rérrepes Y fouv éy rn worse trav 
Kupnvaiov, 4 re ray mworiray nal 4 Tov yeapyav, tpizrn 0 @ Tay pesrolxay xal 
weracpty 9 rav Lovdciay. 

45 Strabo in Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7. 2. On the doings of Lucullus in 
Cyrene, see Plutarch. Lucull. 2. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. 459. 
His main object was to requisition ships for Sulla. But he had also 
internal disturbances to compose, the condition of Cyrene, which was not 
organized as a province till 74 B.c., being still very disordered. 

46 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 11; Vita, 76. 

47 Comp. on the history of the Jews in Cyrene, 1 Macc. xv. 28 (also 
above, p. 221); Antt. xvi. 6. 1, 5; and the inscription of Berenike, Corp. 
Inscr. Graec. 0. 5861. Jews of Cyrene are mentioned 2 Mace. ii. 23 
(Jason of Cyrene), Matt. xxvii. 32=Mark xv. 21=Luke xxiii. 26 (Simon 
of Cyrene) ; Acts ii. 10 (Cyrenians at the feast of Pentecost at Jerusalem) ; 
Acts vi. 9 (synagogue of the Cyrenians in Jerusalem); Acts xi. 20 
(Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch); Acts xiii. 1 (Lucius of 
Cyrene at Antioch). 

48 A Jewish inscription Pompejo Restuto Judeo at Citra, in Leon Renier, 
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The diffusion of the Jews in Greece is already evident from 
the history of the Apostle Paul, who found Jewish synagogues 
in Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens and Corinth (Acts xvii. 1, 10, 
17, xviii. 4, 7). This is confirmed by the expressions of 
Agrippa in the above-mentioned epistle to Caligula.” There 
were also Jews in almost all the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago and the Mediterranean Sea, and in some of these 
in large numbers. In the epistle Euboa, Cyprus and Crete 
are decidedly mentioned.” And if we only know this ex- 
pressly in a smaller measure of the smaller islands, the reason 
lies in the scantiness of our sources of information.” 

In Italy Rome was the seat of a Jewish community 
numbered by thousands.” The first appearance of Jews in 


Inscriptions de Algérie (Paris 1855), n. 2072=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. viii. 
n. 7155. A pater sinagogae upon an inscription at Sitifis in Mauritania in 
Orelli-Henzen, Inser. Lat. vol. iii. n. 6145= Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. viii. n. 8499. 
That there were Jews in Carthage in Tertullian’s time appears from the 
commencement of his work, adv. Judaeos. Freidlinder, De Judaeorum 
coloniis (Konigsberg Progr. 1876), refers to a passage of Procopius (De 
aedif. vi. 2, ed. Dindorf, iii. 334). 

49 Comp. also Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. iv. n. 9900 (a Jewish inscription 
at Athens), n. 9896 (at Patras in Achaia). 

50 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 36, Mang. ii. 587. Comp. on Cyprus, Acts 
xiii. 4 sqq. Joseph. Antt. 10. 4, and the history of the great insurrection 
under Trajan (§ 21, above); on Crete, Joseph. Antt. xvii. 12. 1; Bell. 
Jud. ii. 7.1; Vita, 76. 

51 Comp. 1 Macc. xv. 23 (on this see above, p. 221. Delos, Samos, Cos 
and Rhodes are named). Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 9894 (a Jewish inscrip- 
tion at Algina); Joseph. Antt. xvii. 12, 1; Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 1 (Melos); 
Antt. xiv. 10. 8 (Paros); Antt. xiv. 10. 8 and 14 (Delos); Antt. xiv. 7. 2 
and 10. 15 (Cos). 

52 Comp. on the Jews in Rome, Migliore, Ad inscriptionem Flaviae 
Antoninae commentarius sive de antiquis Judaeis Italicis exercitatio epi- 
graphica (MS. of the Vatican library, n. 9143, cited by Engestrém). Auer, 
Die Juden in Rom unmittelbar vor und nach Christi Geburt (Zeitschr. fir 
die gesammte kathol. Theol. vol. iv. No. 1, 1852, pp. 56-105). Hausrath, 
Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch., 2nd ed. iii, 383-392 (1st ed. iii. 71-81). Renan, 
Paulus, p. 181 sqq. Engestrém, Om Judarne i Rom under dldre tider och 
deras katakomber, Upsala 1876. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome, New York 
1876. Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom in der Kaiser- 
zeit, Leipzig 1879. Hamburger, Real-Ene. fiir Bibel und Talmud, Div. ii 
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Rome dates from the time of the Maccabees. Judas 
Maccabaeus sent an embassy to the Senate to conclude an 
alliance with Rome, or, to speak more correctly, to obtain an 
assurance of its friendship and assistance (1 Macc. viii. 
17-32). His brother and successor Jonathan followed his 
example (1 Mace. xii. 1-4, xvi.). Of greater importance was 
the embassy, which Simon the third of the Maccabaean 
brothers sent to Rome in the year 140-139 Bc. It effected 
an actual offensive and defensive alliance with the Romans 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24, xv. 15-24). During their prolonged 
sojourn at Rome the envoys or their retinue seem also to have 
attempted a religious propaganda. For it is this that is 
alluded to in the certainly somewhat confused notice in 
Valerius Maximus, i. 3. 2: Idem (viz. the praetor Hispalus) 
Judaeos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos inficere mores conati 
erant, repetere domos suas coegit).” Jupiter Zabazius is 
indeed a Phrygian deity.” Since however Judacos is certified 


pp. 1033-1037 (art. ‘‘Rom”). Hild, Les juifs d Rome devant Vopinion et 
dans la littérature (Revue des études juives, vol. viii. 1884, pp. 1-387, and 
continuation). Hudson, History of the Jews in Rome, 2nd ed. London 
1884 (394 pp.). The works and articles of Levy, Garrucci and others on 
the inscriptions of the Jewish catacombs in Rome (see above, § 2). 

58 There is a large hiatus in the first book of the text of Valerius 
Maximus. Two extracts from his works, which have been preserved to us, 
that of Julius Paris and that of Januarius Nepotianus (both given by Mai, 
Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, iii. 3, 1828) help to fill it up. (For 
the hiatus, see also Kempt’s edition of Valerius Maximus, 1854.) The 
passage with which we are concerned is given above, according to the 
extract of Paris. In the extract of Nepotianus this same passage runs as 
follows: Judaeos quoque, qui Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hippalus urbe exterminavit; arasque privatas e publicis locis abiecit. 
Since then both summarizers have the word Judaeos, it must without doubt 
have existed in Valerius Maximus. It is wanting only in the printed 
common text derived from a bad transcript from Paris, which I followed in 
the first edition of this book. 

54 Comp. on Sabazius, Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Enc. vii. 1, 615-621. 
Lenormant in the Revue archéologique, new series, vol. xxviii. 1874, pp. 
800 sqq., 380 sqq., xxix. 1875, p. 43 sqq. On his worship in Rome, 
Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 1878, p. 80 sq. ; Corp. Inscr. 
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by the text, his appellation in our passage undoubtedly rests 
upon a confusion of the Jewish Sabaoth (Zebaoth) with 
Sabazius.®> The event here related happened however (accord- 
ing to the immediately preceding words in Valerius Maximus) 
during the consulate of Popilius Laenas and L. Calpurnius 
Piso (B.c. 139), ae. exactly at the time of Simon’s embassy, to 
which it is most probably to be referred. It may also be 
inferred from it, that no Jews then dwelt permanently in 
Rome. The settlement there of a great number of Jews dates 
only from the time of Pompey. After his conquest of 
Jerusalem in the year 63 B.c., he brought numerous Jewish 
prisoners of war with him to Rome. They were then sold as 
slaves ; but many of them were soon set at liberty, their strict 
adherence to their Jewish customs being inconvenient to their 
masters. Endowed with the privileges of Roman citizenship, 
they settled beyond the Tiber and formed an independent 
Jewish community.” From that time onwards the Jewish 


Lat. vol. vi. n. 429, 430. Cicero already knows of the Sabazia (De natura 
deorum, iii. 23. 58). 

55 Zebaoth is indeed not a proper name. The Hebrew Jahveh Zebaoth 
having however been rendered by xvpsos SaPBawd (by the LXX. especially in 
Isaiah, see Trommius’ Concordance, theform 2a6aa6 being better evidenced 
than 2a68e0d), SaGeod has in fact been treated as a name of God by 
Jews, Christians and heathen, see Orac. Sibyll. i. 304, 316, ii. 240, xii. 132 
(ed. Friedlieb, x. 182). Celsus in Origen, c. Cels. i. 24, v.41, 45. The 
Gnostics in Irenaeus, i. 30. 5; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 31, 32; Epiphanius, 
haer. xxvi. 10, xl, 2. Many Gnostics (see Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, No. 1, 1876, p. 187 sqq.); Origen himself, Exhortatio ad 
martyrium, c. 46 ; Hieronymus, epist. 25 ad Marcellam de decem nominibus 
Det (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 130). Also in similar anonymous treatises on the 
names of God (Hieronymi Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iii. 749 sq. Legarde, Onomas- 
tica sacra, pp. 160, 205 sq.). The Hebrew Sabbath is certainly out of the 
question, as it is not possible to see how that could be understood as the 
name of the Deity. 

56 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 28, Mang. ii. 568: Tas ody dwedéxero (scil. 
Augustus) tiv xipav rod TiRépsas moramod meyerny rig Pans &rorouay, 
Gy ovx Hyvoes xarexomévny mecl oixovgtvyy xpos “lovdaioy ; “Papaio: 0¢ qoay 
of wAsious d&rerevdepadivres. Aixworwros yep axbivres cic Iranlay iro Tay 
ernoaevan Hrsvbepadnocy, ovdev Trav rarplay mapaxapd eos Bicecberres. 
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colony in Trastevere formed no unimportant factor in Roman 
life. When Cicero, in the year 59 B.C, made his oration in 
defence of Flaccus, we find many J2ws present among the 
auditors.” At the death of Caesar, the great protector of the 
Jews, a multitude of the latter made lamentation at his bier 
during whole nights.* In the time of Augustus they were 
already numbered by thousands. Josephus at least tells us that 
8000 Roman Jews joined the deputation which came from 
Palestine to Rome inthe year 4.3.0." In the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures commenced. According to Josephus, the 
whole Jewish population was banished from Rome a.pD. 19, 
because a few Jews had swindled a noble female proselyte 
named Fulvia of large sums of money under the pretext of 
sending them to the temple at Jerusalem.” Four thousand 
Jews capable of bearing arms were on this account deported 
to Sardinia to fight against the brigands in that island; the 
rest were banished from the city. Such are the accounts of 
Tacitus," Suetonius,” and Josephus,” whose statements 


57 Cicero, pro Flacco, 28. 

58 Sueton. Caesar, 84: In summo publico luctu exterarum gentium 
multitudo circulatim suo quaeque more lamentata est, praecipueque Judaei, 
qui etiam noctibus continuis bustum frequentarunt. 

59 Antt. xvii. 11.1; Bell. Jud. ii. 6. 1. 

6 Antt. xviii. 3. 5. 

61 Annal. ii. 85: Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis Judaicisque pellendis 
factumque patrum consultum, ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea super- 
stitione infecta, quis idonea aetas, in insulam Sardiniam veherentur, 
coercendis illic latrociniis et, si ob gravitatem caeli interissent, vile 
damnum ; ceteri cederent Italia, nisi certam ante diem profanos ritus 
exuissent. 

62 Vita Tiber. 86: Externas caerimonias, Aegyptios Judaicosque ritus 
compescuit, coactis qui superstitione ea tenebantur religiosas vestes cum 
instrumento omni comburere. Judaeorum juventutem per speciem sacra- 
menti in provincias gravioris caeli distribuit, reliquos gentis ejusdem vel 
similia sectantes urbe summovit, sub poena perpetuae servitutis nisi 
obtemperassent., 

68 Josephus (Antt. xviii. 8. 5) says expressly, that 4000 Jews were 
chosen for military service and sent to Sardinia, Tacitus gives the same 
number, but speaks of Egyptians and Jews. According to Tacitus, the rest 
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essentially agree. According to the contemporary narrative 
of Philo, these measures were chiefly carried out by the then 
powerful Sejanus™ After his overthrow, a.D. 31, Tiberius 
perceived that the Jews had been slandered without cause by 
Sejanus, and commanded the authorities (swapyous) in all 
places not to molest the Jews, nor to prevent the practice of 
their customs.” It may here be assumed that a return to 
Rome was also allowed them; and this explains the fact that 
Philo should, so early as the time of Caligula, again take for 
granted the existence of the Jewish community. The reign 
of Claudius began with a general Edict of Toleration in favour 
of the Jews.” But this emperor also subsequently found 
himself obliged to take measures against them. According to 
the short accounts in the Acts and Suetonius, an actual 
expulsion of the Jews took place under Claudius.” According 
however to the evidently more accurate account of Dio Cassius, 


had been expelled from Italy; according to Josephus, only from Rome. 
Suetonius agrees more with Josephus. On the chronology, comp. Volkmar, 
Die Religionsverfolgung unter Kaiser Tiberius und die Chronologie des Fl. 
Josephus in der Pilatus-Periode (Jahrbb. fiir prot. Theol. 1885, pp. 186-148). 
Volkmar correctly concludes, that Josephus (Anti. xviii. 3. 5) means the 
same expulsion of Jews as Tacitus, and that it took place (according to the 
narrative of Tacitus) A.D. 19. 

64 Huseb. Chron. ad ann. Abr. 2050 (ed. Schoene, ii. 150), from the 
Armenian: Seianus Tiberii procurator, qui intimus erat consiliarius 
regis, universim gentem Judaeorum deperdendam exposcebat. Meminit 
autem huius Philon in secunda relatione. Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 621: 
Inioves exeepxos TiPepiov Kaloopos wepl terclas cawarsias rov tbvous rav 
"Tovdalay rornrc ody eBovacve TO Kaeloaept, oc Dirwy “loudwioc && "AneEavdpetors 
Dsceryav ioropel ev oh Devrépe ris wepl avrov xpsoBelas. Hieronymus, Chron. 
(in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 151): Seianus praefectus Tiberii qui apud 
eum plurimum poterat instantissime cohortatur, ut gentem Judacorum 
deleat. Filo meminit in libro legationis secundo. The same information, 
according to the same work of Philo, is also found in Euseb. Hist. eccl, ii 
5. 7. Comp. on this work of Philo, § 34, below. 

85 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 24, ed. Mang. ii. 569. 

86 Joseph. Antti. xix. 5. 2, 3. 

67 Acts xviii. 2: ds ro dicrerayevas Krcevisov xwpilecbos wetvroes rods 
‘Joudesous dae ris Payens. Sueton. Claud. 25: Judaeos impulsore Chreste 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit, 
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Claudius only prohibited the assemblies of the Jews, because 
their expulsion could not be carried out without great tumult.” 
This prohibition was indeed equal toa prohibition of the free 
exercise of their religion, and would certainly have the result 
of inducing many to leave the city. Its date cannot be 
accurately determined ; it was probably promulgated in the 
later times of Claudius. From the words of Suetonius it 


88 Dio Cass. lx. 6: rove rs "lovdalous rarcoveonvras avdic, dare yurerais 
dv dvev tapaxins ded Tov dxrov aDav ris werews elpy bias, ovn eonrnoe peer, 
tp 02 dy warple Bie xpapévous éxtrcvos oy ovvabpoilecdas. In Dio Cassius 
this notice stands at the beginning of the reign of Claudius, while the 
measure related in the Acts of the Apostles probably took place much later 
(see note 69). Dio Cassius however is not here giving as yet a chrono- 
logical narrative, but only describing the general characteristics of Claudius 
(this to me seems certain notwithstanding the remarks to the contrary of 
H. Lehmann, Studien zur Gesch. des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 2-4, with the 
words aga 0¢ xa? xaorov ay éxoince, c. 3. Dio passes over not to a chrono- 
logical narrative, but to a description of the good side of Claudius). It is 
not credible that an unfavourable edict against the Jews should be carried 
into effect in the early days of Claudius, who was just then issuing an edict 
for their toleration. The edict therefore mentioned by Dio Cassius is most 
probably identical with that of Suetonius. For it would indeed be strange 
if one should mention the former and the other the latter. The expulit of 
Suetonius must be understood according to the analogy of Suetonius, 
Tiber. 36: expulit et mathematicos, sed depreeantibus . . . veniam dedit. 
The expulsion was indeed contemplated, but when it was perceived that it 
would encounter difficulties, it was abandoned. This also explains the 
silence of Tacitus and Josephus. 

69 The year might be accurately determined if this edict were identical 
with that mentioned by Tacitus of the year 52. Tac. Annal. xii. 52: De 
mathematicis Italia pellendis factum senatus consultum atrox et irritum. 
But the mathematici cannot possibly mean the Jewish community at Rome. 
In the Chronicle of Eusebius and Jerome the expulsion of the Jews by 
Claudius is not mentioned. Orosius alone, vii. 6. 15 (ed. Zangemeister, 
1882), gives a precise date for this edict: Anno ejusdem nono expulsos 
per Claudium Urbe Judaeos Josephus refert. Since however Josephus 
makes no mention at all of the matter, the statement is certainly incorrect 
' with respect to authority and therefore probably unreliable with respect to 
matter. It is moreover probable, from the connection of the Acts of the 
Apostles (observe the zpos@érws, Acts xviii. 2), that the edict was issued 
about A.D. 50-52. Comp. in general, Anger, De temporum in actis apos- 
tolorum ratione (1883), p. 116 sqq. Wieseler, Chronologie des apostol. 
Zettaliers, pp. 120-128. Winer, RWB, i, 231 sq. (art. ‘“‘Claudius”). H, 
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might indeed be inferred, that it was occasioned by the dis- 
turbances, which arose within Judaism in consequence of the 
preaching of Christ.” This edict of Claudius had also but 
transient consequences. Such measures were not capable of 
extirpating the firmly rooted Jewish community, or of even 
permanently weakening it. It was already, chiefly by means 
of its numerous proselytes, too much intertwined with Roman 
life for its complete suppression to be successful. The Jews, 
when expelled from the city, emigrated to the neighbourhood, 
perhaps to Aricia,” soon to return thence to their old abodes. 
Their history in Rome may be summed up in the words of 
Dio Cassius: Often suppressed, they nevertheless mightily 
increased, so that they achieved even the free exercise of their 
customs.” The aristocratic Roman indeed looked down upon 
them with contempt. But the numerous lampoons of the 
satirists are just so many evidences of the notice they attracted 
in Roman society.” Even from the time of Augustus direct 
relations of Jews to the imperial court are not lacking; nay, 
in the reign of Nero the Empress Poppaea seems herself to 
have been inclined to Judaism.“ By degrees they spread 
Lehmann, Studien zur Geschichte des apostolischen Zeitalters (1856), pp. 1-9. 
Lewin, Fasti Sacri (London 1865), n. 1773, 1774. Keim, art. ‘‘ Claudius,” 
in Schenkel’s Bebellex. 

70 On Chrestus = Cristus, see Hug, Hinl. in das N. T. (4th ed.) ii. 335. 
Credner, Hinl. in das N. T. p. 381. Hilgenfeld, Hinl. in das N. T. p. 
303 sq. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome, p. 229 sq. 

1 This is intimated by the scholiast on Juvenal, iv. 117: qui ud portam 
Aricinam sive ad clivum mendicaret inter Judaeos, qui ad Ariciam 
transierant ex Urbe missi. 

72 Dio Cass. xxxvii. 17: tors noel wepo trois “Papeaioss +6 yéves rovro, 
worovodey mv worrdéxic, avendev de ext wAsiorov, dore nel é¢ wappyolev rig 
vopelacas éxvintoct. 

78 On the social position of the Jews in Rome, see the literature cited — 


above, note 52, especially Hausrath, Weutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iii. 
383-392. 

7 The names Adyovergosos and *Aypixarnotos, borne by two Jewish com- 
munities in Rome (see below, No. 2), point to the relations of Jews to 
Augustus and Agrippa. The Empress Livia had a Jewish female slave of 
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farther in the city also. The quarter in Trastevere was no 
longer their only one. We find them subsequently in the 
Campus Martius, and in the midst of the Roman commercial 
world in the Subura (see below, No. 2). Juvenal jests at the 
fact, that the sacred grove of Egeria, before the Porta Capeno, 
was leased to Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). The settlement of Jews in various quarters of the 
town, and their continued prosperity down to the later imperial 


the name of Akme (Joseph. Antt. xvii. 5.7; Bell. Jud. i. 32. 6, 338. 7). 
Upon an inscription of the time of Claudius, a [Cl]audia Aster [Hi]erosoly- 
mitana [ca]ptiva, evidently a Jewish female slave of Claudius, is mentioned 
(Orelli-Henzen, Inser. Lat. n. 5302 = Mommsen, Jnser. Regni Neap. vn. 
6467 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 1971). We find a Jewish comedian 
Alityrus at the court of Nero (Joseph. Vita, 3). Poppaea is herself desig- 
nated as dzoceBys, and was always ready to advocate Jewish petitions with 
the emperor (Joseph. Antt. xx. 8. 11; Vita, 3). Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 6, 
remarks of her, that after her death she was not burnt according to Roman 
custom, but embalmed ‘‘after the fashion of foreign kings.” The Jewish 
historian Josephus lived in Rome under Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, 
honoured and assisted by the kindness of all three emperors (Joseph. 
Vita, 76). In the person of Domitian’s cousin Flavius Clemens, not 
Judaism indeed, but Christianity, which proceeded from Judaism, pene- 
trated even the imperial family (for so are Dio Cass. lxvii. 14, and Sueton. 
Domit. 15, now universally and correctly understood). Of later date may 
perhaps be mentioned also the Jewish playfellow (conlusor) of Caracalla 
(Spartian. Caracalla, 1 ; also Gérres, Zeitschr. f. Wissenschaftl. Theol. 1884, 
p- 147 sqq.). We must remember too the active relations of Herod and his 
dynasty with Augustus and his successors. Most of Herod’s sons were 
brought up at Rome. Agrippa I. spent the greater part of his life in Rome, 
remaining there till his nomination as king ; as a boy he was on terms of 
friendship with Drusus, the son of Tiberius (Joseph. Anit. xviii. 6. 1), and 
afterwards with Caligula. The intimate relations of Agrippa II. and 
Berenice with Vespasian and Titus are well known ; and lastly, it is worthy 
of remark how frequently the Gentile names of emperors are found among 
Jewish names upon inscriptions. The following occur, and that in tolerably 
large numbers: Julius, Claudius, Flavius, Aelius, Aurelius, Valerius. Even 
though these names may frequently refer not to the old families, but to 
later emperors (Constantine the Great’s full name e.g. being O. Flavius 
Valerius Aurelius Claudius Const.}, still they certainly prove a close 
relation of the Jews to the emperors. Comp. also Harnack’s article 
on the Christians at the imperial court (Princeton Review, July 1878, pp. 
239-280). 
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times, are also especially evidenced by Jewish burying-grounds, 
some of them the discovery of recent times. Of these, the 
five following are now known:” (1) A somewhat insignificant 
cemetery before the Porta Portuensis, discovered by Bosio in 
the year 1602. This was certainly the burial-place of the 
Jews in Trastevere. The knowledge of the locality was after- 
wards lost, and all efforts for its re-discovery have hitherto 
been unsuccessful,” (2) A large cemetery, discovered in the 
beginning of the sixth decade of this century, on the Via 
Appia in the Vigna Randanini (somewhat farther out than the 
catacomb of Callistus). To it we owe our acquaintance with 
a large number of Romano-Jewish inscriptions.” (3) In the 
year 1867 (or 1866) a Jewish cemetery, of which de Rossi 
gives a short account, was discovered in the vineyard of Count 
Cimarra, also on the Via Appia, nearly opposite the catacomb 
of Callistus.” (4) A Jewish cemetery on the Via Labicana, 
therefore in the neighbourhood of the Esquinal and Viminal, 
of perhaps the date of the Antonines, was pointed out by 
Marucchi in the year 1883."* (5) There was also in Porto 
(at the mouth of the Tiber) a Jewish cemetery, from which 
are derived many of the Jewish epitaphs with which we have 
for a long time been acquainted.” The antiquity of this 
cemetery, and of the inscriptions contained in it, can only be 


7 Comp. the summary in Kraus, Roma Sotterranea (1st. ed. 1873), 
p. 489 sq.; and in Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des Taufsymbols, iii. 1875. 
p. 271 sq. 

76 Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei, p. 3. 

77 Comp. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi Ebrei scoperto recentemente in 
Vigna Randanini, Rome 1862. The same, Dissertazioni archeologiche di 
vario argomento, vol. ii. Roma 1865, pp. 150-192. On the situation of the 
cemetery, see the plan in De Rossi, Bullettino di Archeologia cristiana (1st 
series), vol. v. 1867, p. 8, and the explanation, p. 16. 

78 De Rossi, Bullettino, v. 16. 

784 Marucchi in de Rossi’s Bullettino, 1883, p. 79 sq. 

79 See de Rossi, Bullettino, iv. 1866, p. 40. The inscriptions known 
down to the year 1850 are collected in Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. iv, 
a. 9901 9926, Comp. the literature on the inscriptions, § 2, above, 
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approximately determined. They may date chiefly from the 
second to the fourth centuries after Christ. 

Besides Jews properly so called, there were in Rome 
(as in Alexandria) Samaritans also. A Samaritan of the name 
of Thallus, a freedman of the Emperor Tiberius, once lent a 
large sum to Agrippa I. in Rome.” The existence of a Samari- 
tan community in Rome, in the time of the Ostrogoth king 
Theodoric, is evidenced by a letter of this king to the knight 
Arigernus, which is embodied in the collection of letters of 
Cassiodorus." That the Samaritans were by no means 
without importance in the Roman Empire in later imperial 
times, is shown by the frequent reference to them in imperial 
legislation.” 

After the Jewish community in Rome, that of Puteoli 
(Dikaarchia) is presumably the most ancient in Italy. In 
this chief trading port of Italy with the East, we find Jews so 
early as B.c. 4, immediately after the death of Herod the 
Great. Their presence cannot be pointed out in other parts 
of Italy till later imperial times; this does not however 
permit any negative inference as to the date of their settle- 


ment.** Much material in the way of inscriptions has recently 


80 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 6. 4. 

81 Cassiodor. Variarum, iti. 45 (Opp. ed. Garetius): Arigerno Viro 
Illustri Comiti Theodoricus Rex... . Defensores itaque sacrosanctae 
Romanae ecclesiae conquesti sunt, beatae recordationis quondam Sim- 
plicium domum in sacratissima Urbe positam ab Eufrasio Acolyto instru- 
mentis factis solemniter comparasse; quam per annorum longa curricula 
ecclesiam Romanam quieto jure suggerunt possedisse et in usus alienos 
transtulisse securitate dominii, Nunc autem existere Samareae super- 
stitionis populum improba fronte duratum, qui Synagogam ibidem fuisse 
iniquis conatibus mentiatur. 

82 Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haenel), xiii. 5. 18, xvi. 8. 16, u. 28. Novell. 
Justin. 129, u. 144. 

83 Joseph. Antt. xvii. 12. 1; Bell. Jud. ii. 7. 1. There was also a 
Christian church here so early as A.D. 61 (Acts xxviii. 13, 14). 

84 See the information in Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms, vol. iii. (1871) pp. 511, 512. The same, De Judaeorum 
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been furnished especially by the discovery of the catacomb of 
Venosa (Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace). Its 
inscriptions in Greek, Latin and Hebrew are, according to 
Mommsen’s judgment, of the sixth century after Christ.” We 
likewise meet with Jewish communities in various parts of 
Gaul and Spain in later imperial times. In respect of dates, 
what has been said with regard to Italy holds good here 
also.” 


coloniis (Kénigsberg Progr. 1876), pp.1,2. Renan, L’ Antichrist (1873), p. 8. 
For Lower Italy, also Ascoli, Iscrizioni (1880), pp. 33-38. The places in 
which they are found are especially the following : Genoa (Cassiodor. Variar. 
ii. 27), Milan (Cassiodor. Variar. v. 37), Brescia (inscription, Corp. Inser. 
Lat. vol. v. n. 4411), Aquileia (Roman inscription in Garrucci, Cimitero, 
p. 62), Bologna (Ambrosius, Exhortatio virginitatis, c. 1), Ravenna (Anony- 
mus Valesit, cc. 81-82, in the appendix to most editions of Ammianus 
Marcellinus), Capua (inscription in Mommsen, Inscr. Regni Neap. 3657 = 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905), Naples (Procop. Bell. Gotth. i. 8 and 
10, ed. Dindorf, vol. ii. pp. 44 and 53), Venosa (see next note), Syracuse 
(inscription, Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 9895), Palermo, Messina, Agrigentum 
(Letters of Gregory the Great). In Apulia and Calabria the official pusts 
of the different communities could not be regularly filled up, because the 
Jewish inhabitants refused to undertake them (edict of the Emperors 
Honorius and Arcadius of the year 398 in the Codex Theodosianus, xii. 
1.158: Vacillare per Apuliam Calabriamque plurimos ordines civitatum 
comperimus, quia Judaicae superstitionis sunt, et quadam se lege, quae in 
Orientis partibus lata est, necessitate subeundorum muerum aestimant 
defendendos). 

85 The catacomb was discovered as early as 1853, and described in two 
memoirs (by De Angelis and Smith and by D’Aloe). The MSS. of both 
memoirs however lay buried in the archives of the museum at Naples, till 
their contents were recently made known (1) in Ascoli’s Iscrizioni inedite o 
mal note greche latine ebraiche di antichi sepolchri giudaici del Napolitano, 
Torino e Roma, 1880, and (2) in Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. (1883), n. 6195- 
6214, comp. 647, 648. Hirschfeld had already given a short notice on the 
catacomb (Bullettino del? Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, pp. 148-152). 
Comp. also Theol. Literaturztg. 1880, pp. 485-488. Gritz, Monatsschr. 1880, 
p. 483 sqq. Lenormant, La catacombe juive de Venosa (Revue des études 
juwves, vol. vi. n. 12, 1883, pp. 200-207). Besides the inscriptions in the 
catacomb, dated Hebrew epitaphs of Venosa of the ninth century are also 
known. See Ascoli’s above-named work ; Theol. Litztg. 1880, p. 485. 

86 See the information in Friedliinder’s above-named work. With respect 
to Spain, we mention only the inscription Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ii. n 
1982. 
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Ii. CONSTITUTION OF THE JEWISH COMMUNITIES. 
1. Their Internal Organization.” 


There was of course but one way by which those of the 
Jewish people that were scattered over the whole earth could 
possibly maintain their native religion and usages, and that 
was by organizing themselves into independent communities, 
within which they might cherish the faith and practise the 
observances of their fathers in a foreign land and in the heart 
of the Gentile world, just as though they were living in the 
Holy Land itself. And that this is what, as a rule, they were 
in the habit of doing, and that from an early period, at all 
events from the commencement of the Hellenistic era, it is 
impossible to doubt. The nature of the organization may 
have varied according to time and place, and above all in so 
far as those communities had sometimes the character of 
purely private associations, while at others they were to a 
greater or less extent in the enjoyment of political privileges ; 
but, be this as it may, it is certain that wherever any consider- 
able number of Jews happened to be living together, there an 
independent organization was always to be met with as well. 

It is with regard to the eastern diaspora that our informa- 
tion on this point is most scanty; nay, so far as the diaspora 
dwelling in the countries bordering on the Euphrates is con- 
cerned we have none at all, at least none dating farther back 
than Talmudic times. Nor are matters much better as regards 
Asia Minor and Syria. The most noteworthy item of infor- 
mation that can be gleaned in connection with these latter is 

86a For this comp. Rhenferd, De arabarcha vel ethnarcha Judaeorum 
(Rhenferdii opera philologica, 1722, pp. 584-613 ; also in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, 
vol, xxiv.). Wesseling, Diatribe de Judaeorum archontibus ad inscriptionem 


Berenicensem, Traj. ad Rhen. 1738 (also in Ugolini’s Thes. vol. xxiv.). 
Wesseling’s dissertation continues to be of value even in the present day. 
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the incidental reference on one occasion to an dpyov Tov 
’TovSaiwv in Antioch.” 

In Alexandria, where the Jews formed a large portion of 
the entire population, their community enjoyed very extensive 
political privileges. According to Strabo, they were presided 
over by an é¢@vdpyns, “who governs the people and 
administers justice among them, and sees that they fulfil 
their obligations and ‘obey orders just like the archon of an 
independent city.” Consequently, although the Jews who 
lived here enjoyed the rights of citizenship (see No. III. 
below), they nevertheless formed an independent municipal 
community within or co-ordinate with the rest of the city, 
precisely as in the case of Cyrene. This independent position 
they also succeeded in maintaining in imperial times, and that 
very much owing to the circumstance that Alexandria, unlike 
almost all other Hellenistic towns, had no civic council.” 
The constitution of the Jewish community in Alexandria 
would seem to have undergone a certain change in the time 
of Augustus. At least Philo informs us that, after the death 
of the yevdpxns, Augustus instituted a yepouaia, to which 
the direction of Jewish affairs was entrusted.” No doubt this 


87 Joseph. Beil. Jud. vii. 83.8. Seeing that dzpya» is without the article, 
it should be rendered not ‘‘the dpywv,” but ‘‘an dpywy,” i.e. one of the 
Jewish authorities. 

88 Strabo as quoted by Josephus, Anit. xiv. 7. 2: xadlorara: 38 xol 
BOvdoxns abrav, 6¢ dsomel te rd Bbvos noel Ssocergy xplocis nal ovpeBorclay 
EMMLEAEIT OS Hol WpooTaymetoV, ws ky moriTEles hoxwy KUTUTEAOUS. 

8® Spartian. Severus, chap. xvii. (in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, ed. 
Peter, 1865). Dio Cass. li. 17. On the constitution of Alexandria generally, 
comp. Strabo, xvii. p. 797. Kuhn, Die stédtische und Ddiirgerl. Verfassung 
des rimischen Reichs, ii. 476 sqq. Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, 
p. 451 sqq. Lumbroso, Recherches sur Véconomie politique de ' Egypte sous 
les Lagides (Turin 1870), p. 212 sqq. 

90 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 527 sq.: rij HeeTepas yepovolec, 
nv 6 ournp xeel evepyérns LeBaords exiernoomevny crav lovdeixay efacro pera 
Thy Tov yevepxov TercuTyy dik raY wpds Mayvon Me&iueov evtoray, méArovre 
won ie’ Alydarov nal ris xopes ersrpowevern 
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appears to be at variance with the fact that in an edict of 
Claudius it is stated, that after the death of the ¢@vdpyns 
Augustus did not forbid the further appointment of ethnarchs.” 
But probably this latter is only a repetition in a less accurate 
form of the fact mentioned by Philo, all that Claudius meant 
to say being simply this, that the Jews also continued as 
before to be governed by their own rulers (é@vdpyau). The 
more accurate version of the matter is that of Philo, who 
states that ever since the time of Augustus the single éOvdpyns 
had been superseded by a yepovoia, over which a certain 
number of apyovres presided. Both the yepovcia and the 
dpyovres are frequently mentioned by this writer.” These 
latter are identical with the mpwrevovtes THs yepovcias that 
occur in Josephus.” As bearing on the question of the 
number of members composing the yepovoia, we may mention 
the fact that on one occasion Flaccus caused thirty-eight of 
them to be dragged into the theatre and there scourged.™ It 
is a very common error to identify the Jewish ethnarch with 
the Egyptian alabarch. The office of this latter was of a 
purely civil character, but of course it was often held by 
distinguished Jews (see No. III. below). 

That the Jews living in Cyrene in like manner formed a 
separate political community is evident from the notice of 
Strabo already referred to, from which we learn that the 
inhabitants of this town were divided into four classes: (1) 
citizens ; (2) tillers of the ground ; (3) settlers ; and (4) Jews.” 


1 Joseph. Antt. xix. 5. 2: rerevrqoavros rod "lovdasmy eOvapyov rév 
LePccordv oy xexwarvnevers BOvecpyors yiverdors. 

92 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 528: rav axe rig yepovaolas 
rpsis dvdpec. Ibid.: perameerpanivy mwporepov rods yuerépovs doxovras. 
Ibid. p. 528 sq.: rode Bpyovras, tay yepovolav, Ibid. § 14, p. 534: 
Tay wey dpxovTar. 

93 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 1. 

%4 Philo, In Flaccum, § 10, Mang. ii. 527 sq. 

% Strabo as quoted by Josephus, Anit. xiv. 7. 2. 
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But notwithstanding this separate existence the Jews enjoyed 
equality of civic rights (‘covoyuia).*® 

A very important light is thrown upon the constitution of 
the Jewish communities of the diaspora by a Jewish inscrip- 
tion found in Berenice, a town in Cyrenaica, and, according to 
Boéckh’s calculation, dating from the year 13 Bc.” From 
that inscription we find that the Jews of Berenice formed a 
distinct mwoArl/revya by themselves (lin. 17 f. 21 f.) with 
nine (and these of course Jewish) archons at its head (lin. 
2-8, 21-25). 


96 Joseph, Antt. xvi. 6. 1: trav pv xpdrepov Beccircwv icovolav evror 
waperxnetvov. Comp. Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwaltung, i. 463. 

87 Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. iii. No. 53861: 

["E]rove ve DAD Ks, éxl avarrAcyou THs oxnvo- 

anylos, éxl dpxovray Karscvopov tov 

Urparovixov, EdPpevopos rov ’ Apiorwvos, 

Lasyévous rod Zwoirrov, ’Avdpoexov 

5 rov ’Avdpowaxov, Mapxov Aaiarfov ’Ovaci- 

avos tov "Azroaarwviov, Dirwyvidoy tov ’Ayy- 

jeovos, AvdroxaAéous Tov Zyvavos, Sovi- 

xov To Ocodcrov, "lwonrov rov Irparavos* 


"Exel Metpxos Tirriog 3é2rov vidg Aiesrier, 

10 civnp xecrds xoel aiyadis, weepary[elundeic eis 
thy twapyelev tal dnooiav xpaywarav Thy 
Te Tpootacioy avrav ewornouro Piravbpa~ 
mag noob nerds ev te TH evaorpoOn hovxsov 
Hos evdLelixvvgcevos tel Diaereray ruyxeevet, 

15 ob pedvon O€ év rovrors & apy Eevrdy raeptc- 
xnrout, AAG nel roig nat’ [icv tvrvyxcvovas 
TAY TOmITADY, ers 08 xeel Tols x TOV ToAiTsv- 
faros nuay lovdaloss wal xowh wel xr’ idicey 
eUxpnoToy mpoooTectey moLovpesvos ov OscL- 

20 Asiaes rig idles necroncyablas bei rpccowy 
ay xepev ed0ke Trois pyovar xeel T@ woArrev- 
fort ray év Bepeviny loudelav ércivéocs re oni 
Tov xeel oreDevovy dvopaatl xed’ Exccorny 
aivudoy xeel voupenvicey oreQeeves tracy roel 

25 Anuvicnw' rods 38 kpyovtas dvayparos 0 
WIDsopece ig ornrnv ridov Tlaplov xcel deivecs sks 
Toy Extonedraroy Torey TOU du@ibecr pou 

Acunai rao. 
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Bunt it is with regard to the constitution of the Jewish 
communities of Rome and of Italy generally that we are most 
thoroughly informed, and that owing to the great amount of 
light thrown on the subject by the large number of Jewish 
epitaphs that have been found in the cemeteries of Rome and 
Venosa.” These further show us, among other things, that 
here the same arrangements continued to subsist for centuries 
running without any material alteration. For the inscriptions 
of Venosa, dating from the sixth century after Christ, still 
present us with substantially the same picture as those of 
Rome, the oldest of which probably belong to one of the 
earliest centuries of our era. From the Roman inscriptions 
we gather, in the first place, that the Jews living in Rome 
were divided into a large number of separate and independently 
organized communities (ovvaywyat), each having its own syna- 
gogue, gerousia, and public officials. Of the existence of 
anything in the shape of a corporate union of the whole Jews 
of Rome under one yepovoia there is no trace whatever. 
While therefore the Jews of Alexandria formed a great poli- 
tical corporation, those of Rome had to be contented with the 
more modest position of separate religious societies. Those 
various communities called themselves by special names, of 
which the following are mentioned on the inscriptions: (1) a 
cuvayeayn Abyouornciav;” (2) a cuvayayn Aypimmnotov ; 
(3) asynagoga Bolumni (1. Volumni)." These three took their 


98 For what follows, comp. Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Rom in der Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestellt, Leipzig 1879. The 
texts of the majority of the inscriptions to which reference is made are also 
reproduced in an appendix to this work. 

%9 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n, 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli, Inscrizioni Latine, n. 1956: yepovorepyns ovveyayyns Adyooryciay 
(sic). Corp. Inscr. Gr. 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, n. 1960: cae rig cvve 
yoryns tav Adyovornaiay. Orelli, Inscr. Lat.n.3222: Marcus Cuyntus Alexus 
grammateus ego (1. éx) ton Augustasion mellarcon eccion (1, éx rav) Augustesion 

100 Corp. Iscr. Graec. 9907. 

101 Qrelli, Inser, Lat. n. 2522: mater synagogarum Campi et Bolumni. 
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names from certain distinguished personages. And seeing 
that along with Adyouorjcio we also meet with “Arypur- 
 @novot, there can hardly be a doubt that the former derived 
their name from the first Augustus, while the latter derived 
theirs from his friend and adviser M. Agrippa.” The designa- 
tion may be accounted for either by the fact that Augustus 
and Agrippa were patrons, the one of the one community and 
the other of the other, or from the circumstance that those 
communities were for the most part composed of slaves and 
freedmen of Augustus on the one hand, or of Agrippa on the 
other (comp. of é« THs Kaicapos oixéas, Phil. iv. 22). Other 
communities again took their names from the particular 
quarter of the city in which their members happened to reside, 
as, for example, (4) the Kaumnjovor from the Campus Martius,” 
and (5) the 3vBovpyovo. from the Subura, one of the busiest 
quarters of ancient Rome, and a centre of trade and industry.’ 
Besides these we also hear (6) of a cuvaywyn AiPpéwr, pro- 
bably that of such of the Jews as spoke Hebrew, in contra- 
distinction to those of them who had ceased to speak it,” 
and (7) a cuvaywyn ’Edaias, so called from the symbol of 
the olive.” Of the officials who are mentioned on those 
inscriptions we would notice above all the yepovovdpyns and 
the apxovres.' (1) A yepovordpyns occurs not only upon the 


102 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9905, 9906 (for more accurate texts according to 
Garrucci, see my work, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden, Appendix, Nos. 
4 and 5). Orelli, 2522. Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 161, n. 10. 

103 Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, n. 1954: Netnodnweos 
6 dpxav LuBovpyomv. On the Subura, see Pauly’s Real-Ene. der class. Alter- 
thumswissensch. vi. 1.526. At the commencement of the imperial age it 
was of course forbidden to celebrate any foreign sacra in Rome proper, i.e. 
within the pomacrium (see Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 1878, 
p. 85). But from the second century it was no longer so. Since then it 
was quite permissible to have Jewish synagogues also within the pomaerium 

104 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9909. 

105 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9904. De Rossi, Bullettino, v. 1867, p. 16. For 
the name, comp. also § 27, p. 74. 
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Roman inscriptions,” but likewise on those at Venosa !” and 
elsewhere."* This title cannot have been intended to refer 
to any other than the president or head of the yepovela. But 
from the designation yepovotdpyns cuvaywyhs Adbyovotnciov 
it is evident, as has been already pointed out above, that each 
of the Roman communities had its own yepoucla, with its 
own Officials. In view of this fact it is highly instructive to 
find, that upon the Roman inscriptions we nowhere meet with 
the title 7pecRurepos (or any other like it, by which to denote 
the member of the yepovola as such; for the dpyovres were 
certainly not ordinary members, but the committee of the 
yepovota). This fact can only be accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance that it is only the offices properly so called that are 
mentioned by name upon the epitaphs, whereas the “ elders” 
were not looked upon as officials in the technical sense of the 
word. They were the representatives and advisers of their 
community, but not officials with specific functions entrusted 
to them. (2) The title dpywv is of very frequent occurrence 
in the Roman inscriptions.” We have already met with it 
elsewhere, viz. in Antioch, Alexandria, and Berenice. It also 
occurs sometimes upon epitaphs found outside of Rome,” and 

106 Corp, Inscr. Graec. n. 9902 =Fiorelli, Catal. n. 1956: Kuvrsavos 
yEspovarapyns cuvayayns Avdyooryoiay. Garrucci, Cimitero degli antichi 
Ebret, p. 51: Aorepig yispovoapyy (sic). bid. p. 62: Odpountov xd 

Axoviasins yepovorapyov. Ibid. p. 96: Ilavydpis yepovorapyns. Gar- 
rucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 183, n. 27: OadQialos yepolvarapxne. 

107 Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 55, n. 10 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. ix. 6213 = 
Lenormant, Revue des études juives, vol. vi. n. 12, p. 204: Davorivos yepov- 
atapxov dpyierpoc. Ascoli, p. 58, n. 15 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6221: 
Jjilius Viti ierusiarcontis. Observe in both instances the form yepovospxwy, 
whereas on the Roman inscriptions it is always yepovorepyns that is used. 

108 Mommsen, Inscr. Regni Neap. n. 2555 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 1893 
(at Murano, near Naples): Ti. Claudius Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches. 

109 Corp. Inscr. Graec. un. 9906, 6447, 6337. Garrucci, Cimitero, pp. 35, 
51, 61, 67. Ibid. Dissertazioni, ii, 158, n. 4, 164, 15, 16, 17, 18. De 
Rossi, Bullettino, v. 16. For more on this point, see my work, Die Gemeinde- 


verfassung der Juden in Rom. p. 20 ff. 
110 De Rossi, Bullettino, iv. 40: Kaavdsos “leoqs &2pxav (at Porto, near 
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we may add that Tertullian classes the priest, Levite, and 
archon together as Jewish officials.” According to all analogy 
elsewhere (comp. especially Alexandria and Berenice) it may 
be taken for granted, in the case of the Roman communities 
as well, that each of them would have several dpyovres, who 
would act as the managing committee of the yepovoia. It 
would appear from the title dis dpywv, which is repeatedly 
met with, that the archons were appointed for a definite 
period ;*” and in a Homilia in S. Johannis Natalem, ascribed 
to Chrysostom, and which has specially in view the state of 
matters in Italy during the imperial times, we are expressly 
informed that the archons were always elected in September, the 
beginning of the cwil year of the Jews. The following are 
the ipsissima verba of this interesting passage:”* Inter haec 
intuendae sunt temporum qualitates et gesta morum; et pri- 
mum perfidia Judaeorum, qui semper in Deum et in Mosem 
contumaces exstiterunt, qui cum a Deo secundum Mosem 
initium anni mensem Martium acceperint, illi dictum pravitatis 
sive superbiae exercentes mensem Septembrem, ipsum novum 
annum nuncupant, quo et mense magistratus sibi designant, 
quos Archontas vocant. But besides the appointments for a 
definite period, there seem also to have been cases in which 
the appointment was for life. At least it is probable that 
the enigmatical title 61a Biov, which is repeatedly met with, is 


Rome). Mommsen, Jnser. Regni Neap. n. 3657 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. 
n. 3905: Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus (at Capua). 

111 Tertullian, De corona, chap. ix.: Quis denique patriarches, quis pro- 
phetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut 
evangelizator aut episcopus invenitur coronatus ? 

112 Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9910 (for a facsimile of which see Engestrém, Om 
Judarne i Rom, 1876, as a supplement): Sa6Bdrig to dpxav. Garrucci, 
Cimitero, p. 47: Mapav B d&px(av). 

118 This homily (according to Wesseling, De Judaeorum archontibus, 
chap. x.) is to be found in Chrysostomi Opp. vol. ii. ed. Paris 1687. As I 
have no means of consulting this edition, I quote the passage as given by 
Wesseling. 
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to be understood as referring to archons who were elected far 
life.™™* 

As in Palestine so also in Rome and Italy, and in 
fact through the diaspora generally, we meet with the office 
of the apysovvdywyos."* We have already (§ 27, p. 64) 
said all that is necessary to say regarding the difference 
between this office and that of the yepovotapyns and the 
apyxovtes. The archisynagogus is not simply the president 
of the community, but he is entrusted with the special 
task of conducting and supervising the meetings for religious 
purposes. Of course he may have been chosen from among 
the dpyoves, so that the same person might thus be an archon 


114 Corp. Inser. Graec. 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 1960: AariBov rod fa 
(= tid) Blov dae cys cvvayayis tov Adyovornoiwv. Corp. Inscr. Graec. 
9907: Zaoros 4a Biov cvvayayys Aypiraryoiov. Garrucci, Dissertazioni 
ii, 184, n. 29: Asrccee Tlerpsxice Tovarnso Expyvacso xoveouys Bevewepevrs Dnncr 
d¢«8:0. Mommsen, Inser. Regni Neap. 2555 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x. 
n. 1893: Ti Claudius Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches. Mommsen, JRV. 
7190 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 1962: Tettius Rufinus Melitius vicxit annis 
LXXXYV. iabius. Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 51, n. 2 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. 
ix. n. 6208: Ta@og Ave d:eBsov. Ascoli has advanced certain objections 
to the above-mentioned explanation at p. 112 of his Inscrizioni. Certainly 
in the case of some of those inscriptions (where the expression 0:2 G/ov comes 
in at the end) the correctness of this explanation may be questioned. In 
any case the inscription : eiriyirs, 6 yawos de Biov, discovered by Clermont- 
Ganneau in Emmaus = Nicopolis in Palestine, is not pertinent to the 
matter now in hand (Archives des missions scientifiques, 3rd. series, vol. ix. 
1882, pp. 307-310; also in The Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, iii. 
81). This seems to have been merely the expression of some one’s good 
wishes on the occasion of a marriage: ‘‘ May the union last d:a Biov.” 

115 In Rome, Corp. Inser. Graec. 9906: “lovasavod dépysovvayaryov. 
Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 67: Stafulo arconti et archisynagogo. In Capua, 
Mommsen, Inscr. Regni Neap. 3657 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 3905: 
Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus. In Venoga, Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 49, 
not. 1 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6201: TeQos Kearsorov virrtov &pxoa- 
asveyoryou (sic). Ascoli, p. 52, n. 4 = Corp. Inscr. Lat, vol. ix. n. 6232 = 
Lenormant, Revue des études juives, vol. Vi. D. 12, p. 203: TaQas Acnarovue 
apxoonvayovyov. Ascoli, p. 57, n.12 = CIL, vol. ix. n, 6205 = Lenor- 
mint, p. 204: TaQus losn@ dpynovvayayes vias lwonP dpynovvayoyou. 
For the rest of the material, see § 27, p. 63, 
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and an archisynagogus at one and the same time. But as 
the inscriptions plainly show, the two offices were in them- 
selves quite distinct. On the later use of the title apy- 
cuvaywyos by women and children, and that merely as a title 
and nothing more, see above, p. 65. Besides the archi- 
synagogus there was also another who had certain functions 
to discharge in connection with the meetings for public wor- 
ship, and that was the synagogue officer (bmnpérns), an official 
who is also once mentioned upon a Roman inscription.”* 
Lastly, the titles pater synagogae and mater synagogae are 
pretty often met with on the inscriptions."” The circumstance 
of the title occurring also in this last-mentioned form should of 
itself render it probable that it was not intended to denote by 
it an office in the proper sense of the word, but simply an 
honourable position in the community. It was one that was 
applied, above all, to aged members, and to such of them as 
the community was indebted to for some good service or 
other." 


2. Their Political Position, 


The Jewish communities are by no means a unique pheno- 
menon within the circle of the Graeco-Roman world. In the 
Hellenistic period all the larger seaports of the Mediterranean 


116 Garrucci, Dissertaziont, ii. 166, n.22: DacBios Lovacceves dr npérns. 

UT cerhp cvveywyys, Corp. Inscr. Graec. 9904, 9905, 9908, 9909. 
Garrucci, Cimitero, p. 52. Ibid. Dissertaziont, ii. 161, n. 10. Pater sina- 
gogae, Orelli-Henzen, Inser. Lat. n. 6145 = Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. viii. n. 
8499. Codex Theodosianus (ed. Haenel), xvi. 8. 4: Hiereos et archisyna- 
gogos et patres synagogarum et ceteros, qui synagogis deserviunt. Pater 
(without anything more), Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, n. 18. Ascoli, 
p- 58, n. 15 = Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 6221. Ascoli, p. 61, n. 19 = 
Corp. Inser. Lat. vol, ix. n. 648 and 6220 = Lenormant, p. 205 sq. Mater 
synagogae, Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. y. n. 4411. Orelli, 2522. 

118 Comp. the ages given in Corp. Inser. Graec. 9904: Tevycpsos marnp 
ouvayuyns Encles trav txaray (sic) déx0.  Orelli 2522, Beturia Paulini 
. + + quae bixit an, LXXXVI. meses VI. . . mater synagogarum Campi 
et Bolumni. 
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came to be closely connected with each other in consequence 
of the brisk trade that was carried on between them, the result 
of which was that not only Jews, but also Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Egyptians and inhabitants of Asia Minor settled in larger or 
smaller numbers in many of the principal towns of Greece 
and Italy. All the settlers belonging to the same nation were 
naturally led by a community of temporal and _ spiritual 
interests, above all by their common worship, to band them- 
selves together for mutual help, and consequently to unite 
themselves under a common organization. Wherever a con- 
siderable number of them happened to be living together, 
there they formed themselves into a separate society, and that 
principally for the purpose of maintaining their native worship 
in their midst. Consequently, just as there were diaspora 
communities composed of Jews, so in like manner there were 
those composed of Phoenicians, Egyptians, and so on. As 
early as the year 333 B.c. the Athenians issued a decree 
granting permission to the merchants from Citium (€uzropos 
Kirveis) to erect a temple to Aphrodite in the Piraeus, it being 
mentioned at the same time that the Egyptians (01 Aiyimruo) 
had already built a temple to Isis in the same place (Corp. 
Inser. Attic. i. 1, n. 168). At the beginning of the second 
century B.C. we find a community of Tyrian merchants in 
the island of Delos (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 2271: 9 odvodos Trav 
Tupiov éumopwr Kal vavedrnpov).”® Then we learn from an 
inscription belonging to the year 174 A.D. that at that date 
there lived in Puteoli a community of Tyrians who requested 
assistance from home to enable them to carry on the observ- 
ance of their native worship (Corp. Inscr. Graec. 5853: ot & 


n ° 120 . 
Tlottorous KatovKodvtes, scil. Tvpsor).” In Puteoli there were 


119 On the date of this inscription, see Foucart, Des associations religieuses 
chez les Grecs, p. 225. At pp. 223-225 of this work we also find a more 


correct text of the inscription than that of the Corp. Inser. 
120 On this interesting inscription, comp. the commentary of Mommsen 
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also cultores Iovis Heliopolitani Berytenses qui Puteolis cons 
sistunt (Orelli, Znser. Lat. 1246=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. x. n. 
1634). But these Orientals, when they came to the West, 
were not contented with merely forming themselves into such 
communities as we have just referred to, but exactly like the 
Jews they endeavoured to win converts to their religion among 
the Greeks and Romans, and that sometimes with great 
success. We know in fact that even in early times the Greek 
religion owed not a little to the influence of the East. In the 
Hellenistic period again Oriental worships came to be more 
and more in vogue. Then as early as the latter days of the 
Republic we find the worship of the Egyptian gods already 
naturalized in Rome, while this was followed by the establish- 
ment in imperial times of the Syrian and Persian worships, 
above all that of Mithras (for more on this point, see No. 5, 
below). With the view of cultivating those worships, where 
they did not happen to be established and maintained directly 
by the State itself, the adherents of them also formed themselves 
into religious associations which, as regards their internal 
organization and their political position, are to be conceived of as 
being in every respect analogous to the corporations of foreign 
merchants mentioned above. Both in Greece and in Rome 
the law of the land contained express legal provisions for the 
benefit of those associations under the shelter of which it 
became possible for them to attain to a highly flourishing 
condition. In Greece these associations are met with from the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. downwards, and that under 
the name of O/acou or gpavor. And notwithstanding their 
diversity otherwise, they are all characterized by certain 
common features, as might be expected from their being all 
of them so far under State regulation.” In Rome again, and 


in the transactions of the Sdchs. Gesellsch. der Wissensch., philologico- 
historical department, 1850, p. 57 sqq. 
121 On the religious associations in Greece, comp. Wescher, Revue archéo 
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that from an early period, there were collegia for a great 
variety of purposes, sometimes for objects chiefly religious, 
sometimes for those of a political character (but forbidden since 
the time of Caesar and Augustus), sometimes with a view to 
the mutual help of their members, above all for the purpose 
of securing them honourable burial (collegia tenuiorum, collegia 
funeraticia). The main distinction between these and the 
sacerdotia publica populi Romani lay in this, that while recog- 
nised by the State they were not publicly endowed, but had to 
depend for their support upon the voluntary contributions of 
their members.” 

The position of voluntary religious associations as we 
have here described it, was precisely that which the Jewish 
communities also occupied now both in Greece and Rome, 
except in those instances in which, as in Alexandria, they 
enjoyed political privileges of a still more extensive character, 
which however was certainly not the case in Greece propet 


logique, new series, vol. x. 1864, p. 460 sqq., xii. 1865, p. 214 sqq., xiii. 1866, 
p. 245 sqq. Foucart, Des associations religieuses chez les Girecs, thiases, éranes, 
orgéons, avec la texte des inscriptions relatives & ces associations, Paris 1873. 
Liider’s Die dionysischen Kiinstler, Berlin 1873. Heinrici, Die Christen- 
gemeinde Korinths und die religidsen Genossenschaften der Griechen (Zeitschr. 
Sir Wissensch. Theol. 1876, pp. 465-526, particularly p. 479 sqq.). Idem, Zur 
Geschichte der Anfange paulinischer Gemeinden (ibid. 1877, pp. 89-180). 
Neumann, @recares Inood (Jahrbb. fiir prot. Theol. 1885, pp. 123-125). 

122 Qn the Roman collegia, comp. above all Mommsen, De collegiis et 
sodaliciis, 1843. Idem, Zeitschr. fiir geschichtl. Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xv. 
1850, p. 8353 sqq. Max Cohn, Zum rémischen Vereinsrecht, Berlin 1873 (and 
the notice of it in Bursian’s Philol. Jahresbericht, 1873, ii. 885-890). 
Boissier, La religion romaine d’Auguste aux Antonins, 2nd ed. 1878, ii. 
238-304. Duruy, Du régime municipal dans lempire romain (Revue historique, 
vol. i. 1876, p. 355 sqq.). De Rossi, Roma sotteranea, vol. iii. 1877, p. 37 sqq., 
and especially p. 507 sqq. For an excellent summary of the whole matter, 
consult Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, il. 1878, pp. 131-142. For 
additional literature, see Hatch, Die Gesellschaftsverfassung der christlichen 
Kirchen im Alterthum (German edition, 1883), p. 20. A considerable amount 
of material is furnished by the indices to the Corp. Inscr, Lat. The Digest, 
xlvii. 22, de collegiis et corporibus, is important as bearing upon the 
juridical side of the matter. 
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nor in Rome. In the dominions of the Péolemies and tha 
Seleucidae the toleration of the Jewish communities and their 
religion was simply a matter of course. Indeed the first of 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae conferred important political 
privileges upon the Jews who resided within their kingdoms 
(see below, paragraph 3). Ptolemy II. is said to have gone 
even the length of causing the Jewish law to be translated 
into Greek, and Ptolemy III. to have gone so far as to offer 
sacrifice in Jerusalem.”* No doubt when it was becoming 
more and more evident that the Jews were disposed to treat 
Hellenism rather contemptuously, and that unlike all other 
nations they insisted in maintaining a strong wall of partition, 
so far as religious matters were concerned, between themselves 
and every other people, several kings such as Antiochus 
Epiphanes for example tried to break down this opposition—- 
tried to suppress the Jewish religion by force. But history 
teaches us that every attempt to do this only proved a failure, 
and we find that on the whole the toleration of former days 
continues to be enjoyed in later times as well. One of the 
foremost among the friends of the Jews was Ptolemy VI. 
(Philometor), who went so far as to sanction the erection of a 
Jewish temple in Egypt (see paragraph 4, below). And if 
Ptolemy VII. (Physcon) assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward the Jews, he did so not because of their religious, but 


their political partisanship.“ In a similar way the legislation 


128 On the friendly disposition generally of the first Ptolemies toward 
the Jews, see Josephus, contra Apion. ii. 4-5. 

124 Josephus (c. Apion. ii. 5) relates the following incident in connection 
with Ptolemy VII. (Physcon): After the death of Ptolemy VI., Ptolemy VII. 
tried to supplant Cleopatra the widow and successor of the former, and 
whose army was under the command of the Jewish general Onias. Well 
then when Ptolemy was marching out against Onias he ordered the Jews of 
Alexandria to be put in chains and then thrown down in the way of the 
elephants, in order that these might trample upon them and crush them. 
But instead of that, the elephants turned against the friends of the king, 
who cn seeing this regretted what he had done and at once desisted. By 
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af the Rumans expressly conceded to the Jews the free observ- 
auce of their own religion, and extended its protection to them 
when sundry attempts were made to suppress it. But it was 
Caesar and Augustus to whom they were chiefly indebted for 
their formal recognition within the Roman Empire. Josephus 
(Antt. xiv. 10, xvi. 6) has transmitted to us a large number 
of public enactments, partly decrees of the Senate, partly edicts 
of Caesar and Augustus, and partly those of certain Roman 
officials or municipal authorities of that period—all of which 
have as their object the securing to the Jews of the free 
observance of their own religion, and the further confirmation 
of their privileges.** As a rule the policy of Caesar was 
peculiarly unfavourable to those free unions, because at that 
time they were often made use of for political purposes, and so 
for this reason the emperor found it necessary to prohibit all 
collegia except those of ancient standing.”* But the Jewish 


way of commemorating this miraculous escape the Jews of Alexandria have 
been in the habit ever since of holding a thanksgiving festival every year. 
The story of the miraculous escape from being crushed to death by the 
elephants also forms the main subject of that absurd piece of romance known 
as the third Book of Maccabees, where it is likewise mentioned that the Jews 
have observed an annual thanksgiving festival ever since (8 Mace. vi. 36). 
Here however it is not Ptolemy VII. but Ptolemy IV. that is the hero of 
the story. This parallel, as well as the contents themselves, tend to make 
the story more than doubtful. But if this much be historical, that Ptolemy 
VII. assumed an attitude of hostility towards the Jews, then it was not in 
consequence of their religion that he did so, but owing to their having 
espoused the side of Cleopatra. 

125 On those enactments, comp. Gronovius, Decreta Romana et Asiatica 
pro Judaeis, Lugd. Bat. 1712. Krebs, Decreta Romanorum pro Judaeis 
facta e Josepho collecta, Lips. 1768. Mendelssohn, Senati consulta Roman- 
orum quae sunt in Josephi Antiquitatibus (Acta secietatis phil., Lips. ed. 
Ritschelius, vol. v. 1875, pp. 87-288). The notice of this work in the Theol. 
Literaturzeitung, 1876, pp. 390-396. Niese, Bemerkungen iiber die Urkunden 
bet Josephus Archdol., books xiii. xiv. xvi. (Hermes, vol. xi. 1876, pp. 
466-488). Mendelssohn’s reply to the latter, Rhein. Museum, new series, 
xxxii. 1877, pp. 249-258. For additional literature, see § 3, above (the 
paragraph on Josephus). 

126 Sueton. Caesar, xlii: Cuncta collegia praeter antiquitus constitute 
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communities were expressly exempted, it being further 
ordained that in future they were not to be forbidden to have 
a common fund of their own, and to hold meetings or gather- 
ings.” And accordingly on one occasion we find a Roman 
official appealing to this decree when issuing instructions to 
the authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews in the 
practice of their religious observances. In like manner the 
four public enactments, which Josephus has brought together 
in Anti. xiv. 10. 20—24, are doubtless to be traced to the 
influence of Caesar. They all of them serve directly or 
indirectly to guarantee to the Jews of Asia Minor the undis- 
turbed exercise of their own religious observances.” After 


distraxit. The prohibition was subsequently repeated by Augustus, Sueton. 
Aug. xxxii.: Collegia praeter antiqua et legitima dissolvit. 

127 Antt. xiv. 10. 8: Kal yap Talos Kaiowp 0 nmerepos orpatnyds xeel 
Dratos ty Vieraywat: xwavav Oicccovs cvvaryerbas xara wor, wovous 
ToUTOUS OUx ExMAVOEY OUTE KpHuUara cuvEetoDepery ODTE GYVdELTVE 
Wobeiv. ; 

128 Antt. xiv. 10. 8. The texts of those documents are reproduced so 
carelessly that in many instances it is no longer possible to make out who 
the Roman names are intended for. The name of the official who addressed 
the communication to the Parians is given in the transmitted text as’ Iovasog 
T'eios, which in any case is a corruption. Mendelssohn (Acta societatis philol., 
Lips. v. pp. 212-216) conjectures that it is Zepou/acog Oderias, proconsul of 
Asia 46-45 B.c., that is meant. 

129 The four enactments are as follow: (1) A communication from the 
authorities of Laodicea to a Roman official (proconsul of Asia?), in which 
they assure him that, in conformity with his instructions, they would not 
interfere with the Jews in the observance of the Sabbath and the practice 
of their own religious usages (Antt. xiv. 10. 20). (2) A communication 
from the proconsul of Asia to the authorities of Miletus, in which these 
latter are enjoined not to interfere with the Jews in their observance of the 
Sabbath, and in the practice of their religious rites, and to allow them to 
dispose of their earnings in the way they have been accustomed to, rods 
necprors peraerpiCecba xabads tos éoriv wiroic (Antt. xiv. 10.21). (3) A 
public decree of the city of Halicarnassus (WiQiopa ‘Arimepvacstov), pur- 
suant to which the Jews were to be allowed, ra re caBGura aysiv nal rad 
depob ovvrerciv xera rove lovdainxods wemous nal rag wposcuyels roseiabos pds 
tH Oardoon xara to werpiov tog (Anit. xiv. 10. 23; on the offering up 
prayers by the seashore, see § 27, p. 72). (4) A public decree of the 
town of Sardes, to the effect (Antt. xiv. 10. 24) that the Jews were to 
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the death of Caesar the two contending parties vied with each 
other in maintaining the privileges of the Jews. On the one 
side we find Dolabella, the warm supporter of Antony, and who 
in the year 43 B.c. took possession of Asia Minor, ratifying the 
privilege of exemption from military service, and of observing 
their own religious worship conferred upon the Jews of that 
province by previous governors, and sending a communication 
to the authorities of Ephesus to apprize them of this.” On 
the other again we find Marcus Junius Brutus, who in Asia 
Minor was preparing in the spring of the year 42 B.c. to 
march against Antony and Octavianus, prevailing upon the 
people of Ephesus to issue a public edict declaring that the 
Jews were not to be interfered with in the observance of 
the Sabbath and their other sacred usages.” In consequence 
of all this, Judaism acquired such a legal standing that i came 
to be treated as a religio lita throughout the whole extent of 


be allowed to meet on the days appointed by them for the celebration of 
their religious observances, and further that the magistrates of the town 
were to assign them a place of their own ‘‘on which to build and in which 
to reside” (cig oixodopeiav xal ofxnoty edra@v, though from the petition of the 
Jews previously mentioned it would appear that it was only the building of 
a synagogue that was in question). These enactments seem to be traceable 
to one and the same stimulus emanating from Rome. Mendelssohn’s con- 
jecture, that the stimulus in question was a decree of the Senate, passed in 
the year 46 B.c., is doubtful. See Mendelssohn, Acta societatis philol., Lips. 
vol. v. pp. 205 sq., 211 sq., 217-228. For the name of the proconsul who 
addressed the injunction to the Milesians (Anit. xiv. 10. 21), see Bergmann, 
Philologus, 1847, p. 684. Waddington, Fastes des provinces asiatiques de 
Vempire romain, pt. i. 1872 (reprinted from Le Bas et Waddington’s 
Inscriptions, vol. iii.), p. 75, and Mendelssohn’s reply in his notice of the 
work in the Jenaér Literaturzeitung, 1874, art. 341. Ritschl, Rhein. Museum, 
1874, p. 840 f. Mendelssohn, Acta, v. 212 f. The probable reading is 
Téxsog Zepou/rsog Tlowaiov vids Odatias (Vatia). 

180 Antt. xiv. 10. 11-12. Mendelssohn’s observations on this passage, 
Acta, v. 247-250. 

181 Antt, xiv. 10. 25. Mendelssohn’s observations on the passage, Acta, 
v. 251-254. In the generally received text the name of WU. Junius Brutus 
is corrupted into Mépx lovaig Tlowaniv vig Bpotrov. For various sugges- 
tions as to how it might be corrected, see Bergmann, Philologus, 1847 
p- 687, note. Waddington, Fastes, p. 74. Mendelssohn, Acta, v. 254. 
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the Roman Empire.” That the Jews living in the city of 
Rome also shared in these legal privileges is specially vouched 
for by Philo with regard to the time of Augustus.” At 
the same time, if we may judge from what we know to 
have been the case in regard to other foreign worships, it 
must be assumed that down to the second century of our 


era the Jews of Rome were not at liberty to celebrate their 


religious observances within the pomaeriwm.™ 


In the recognition of the Jewish communities and their 
worship on the part of the State two important privileges 
are virtually included: the right of administering their own 
funds and jurisdiction over their own members. To the former 
of these prominence had already been given over and over 
again in the edicts issued in Caesar's time. This was a 
matter of special importance to the Jews, as otherwise they 
would have been unable to fulfil their obligations to the 


182 The expression religio licita is derived from Tertullian, Apologet. 
chap. xxi.: insignissima religio, certe licita. It does not otherwise belong to 
the technical phraseology of Roman legislation. This latter speaks rather of 
collegia licita (Digest. xlvii. 22). For the decisive point here lies in this, 
that to the adherents of any particular worship permission is granted to 
organize themselves as a corporation and to meet together for the celebration 
of their worship. Hence the formula coire, convenire licet, which is also of 
frequent occurrence in the toleration edicts issued in favour of the Jews. 

183 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 f.). It is there stated 
with reference to the way in which Augustus had acted toward the Jews of 
Rome that: ’Haisraro ody xal mpocsvyers exovtas xal ovuidvtas cis abrets, 
nol wearsoree Tals lepaic EB0Omces, Ore Onecoole tiv warpsoy wesdevovTas DtAooo- 
Qiav. "Harioraro nal xonuwata cvvayayovras &e0 tay cdmrapyav lepd, xi 
wépmovres cic ‘Tepocdauwn duce trav tes bvolas cveSovrmv. AAD’ 6 uév obre 
2 qxioe Tis “Papens éxsivous, odre ryv Pawaixdy avrav &Peiaero rorcreley, ork 
tig noel "lovdainis ePpdvrilev, obre évewrépioen elc ras mpoceuycec, obre ExwAruves 
cuvdyeabas wpis tas THY vomav BOnynoess, oUTE HvevtTiadn Tos &mapyouévoss. 
Comp. also ibid. § 40 (Mang. ii. 592). 

134 Comp. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 35. 

185 Caesar himself conferred upon the Jews the right xpyuaree ovveroQépery 
(Antt. xiv. 10. 21). In the communication addressed by the proconsul of 
Asia to the Milesians (Anitt. xiv. 10. 21), permission is given to the Jews 
rods xeepwovs wsraxsinlCcobes xoedads 0g éoriy avroic. 
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temple at Jerusalem and to send thither the tribute prescribed 
by the law. But it was precisely this draining away of 
money from the provinces that seemed peculiarly offensive in 
the eyes of the Gentile authorities. We learn from Cicero’s 
speech in behalf of Flaccus, that this latter, during his adminis- 
tration of Asia, in several places confiscated the money thus col- 
lected by Jews with the view of forwarding it to Jerusalem.” 
Further, the municipal authorities in Asia would seem to have 
gone on acting in a similar manner even after the edicts of 
Caesar’s time and actually in defiance of them. Consequently 
the public documents belonging to the time of Augustus refer 
principally to this point. As Augustus had sanctioned the 
remitting of these sums of money from Rome itself,” so the 
municipalities of Asia Minor and Cyrene are enjoined not to 
interpose any obstacle in the way of the Jews in regard to 
this matter.” Further, the appropriation of all such monies 
was to be punished as sacrilege. And that those decrees 


186 Cicero, Pro Flacco, xxviii.: Quum aurum Judaeorum nomine 
quotannis ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis Hierosolyma exportari soleret, 
Flaccus sanxit edicto, ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ergo crimen 
est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam reprehendis, edictum probas, 
judicatum fateris, quaesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actum esse per 
viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apameae manifesto deprehensum, ante 
pedes praetoris in foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullo minus per 
Sex. Caesium, equitem Romanum, castissimum hominem atque integer- 
rimum ; Laodiceae viginti pondo paullo amplius per hunc L. Peducaeum, 
judicem nostrum, Adramyttii per Cn. Domitium legatum ; Pergami non 
multum. Previous to this Mithridates had appropriated the sums belonging 
to the Jews in Cos (Antt. xiv. 7. 2). 

187 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (ed. Mang. ii. 568 sq.). 

188 Joseph. Anitt. xvi. 6. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 
(ed. Mang. ii. 592). 

139 Anit. xvi. 6. 2,4. The decrees which Josephus has collected in Anite. 
xvi. 6. 2-7 have evidently been the outcome of those negotiations, an 
account of which is given in Ant. xvi. 2. 3-5 (comp. also xii. 3. 2). When, 
for example, Herod happened to be visiting Agrippa in Asia Minor in the 
yrar 14 B.c., the Jews in that quarter took occasion to complain of the 
oppression to which they were being subjected at the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities throughout the province, declaring that they had been 
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were still in force in the time of the Vespasian war is evident 
from an incidental utterance that on one occasion fell from the 
lips of Titus.” It was a matter of no less importance to the 
Jews to be allowed to exercise jurisdiction over the members of 
their own community. For, as the Mosaic law concerned 
itself not only with acts of worship but with the affairs of 
ordinary life as well, these latter being also subjected to the 
regulative principles of a divine law, it was utterly repugnant 
to Jewish ideas of things that they should be tried by any 
other than Jewish law.“ Wherever the Jews went they 
took their own law along with them, and in accordance with 
it they administered justice among the members of their 
community. Evidences of this are to be found above all in 
the New Testament. The Apostle Paul, for example, obtains 
a warrant from the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem for the arrest of 
certain converts to Christianity among the Jews living in 
Damascus (Acts ix. 2). In other places again he causes such 
converts to be put in prison and scourged (Acts xxii. 19 
xxvi. 11). Subsequently he himself was scourged by the 
Jews five times for being a Christian (2 Cor. xi. 24), on which 
occasions it is doubtless Jewish communities living abroad 
that are in question and not those of Palestine. In Corinth 
the proconsul Gallio directs the Jews to carry their complaint 
against Paul before their own authorities, on the ground that 
he would be prepared to interfere only if Paul had been 
charged with a criminal offence, but not if it was merely a 
question of transgressing the Jewish law (Acts xviii. 12-16); 


despoiled of the money intended for the temple, and that they were com- 
pelled to appear in the courts of law on the Sabbath. Agrippa protected 
the Jews against any invasion of their rights in regard to both of those 
matters. But it was also to these very points that the toleration edicts in 
question had reference. 

140 Bell. Jud. vi. 6. 2 (Bekker, pp. 107, 22 sqq.): daoporoyety re dueiv ext 
Te 2G noel cdvacdnuara ovrriverv exerpipomen x.7.A. 

141 Comp. the Rabbinical passages in Wetstein, Nov. Test., note on 
1 Cor. vi. 1. 
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and then he quietly looks on and allows the Jews to maltreat 
Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, under his very eyes 
(Acts xviii. 17). From all this it will be seen that practi- 
cally at all events the Jews exercised not only civil, but even 
criminal jurisdiction over the members of their communities. 
But whether they were actually warranted in doing so is 
open to question. In any case the foreign communities 
would doubtless be subject to certain restrictions in this 
respect, similar to those imposed upon the Jews in Palestine 
in the time of the procurators. But it is certain that in civil 
causes they enjoyed an independent jurisdiction, not merely in 
Alexandria (see above, p. 244), but elsewhere as well. Even 
before the time of Caesar we find such jurisdiction expressly 
conceded to the Jews of Sardes in a communication addressed 
to the authorities of that town by Lucius Antonius (governor 
of the province of Asia in 50-49 3.c.).” And we see from 
the legislation of the Christian emperors that in later times as 
well the Jewish communities were everywhere left in the 
enjoyment of this privilege (see below at the close of the 
present paragraph). 

As the requirements of Jewish legalism might easily bring 
the Jews of the dispersion into collision with the arrange- 
ments of civil life, they could hope to enjoy the absolutely 
free exercise of their own religion only in those cases where 
the civil legislation and government did not require of them 
anything that was incompatible with their own law. But 
even in this respect Roman tolerance made large concessions 


142 Joseph. Antt. xiv. 10.17: Lovdeeios rorimas qucrepos mrposerbovres os 
éréderZav Eevrods cvvodov exes idlav nore rods weerplous vomovg ax cpyinc 
nol tomy Wdlov, ey @ Ta Te Tpaymura nal Tas Tpds GAAHAOUS cD- 
riroylas xplvovas’ rovrd re wirnoapévoss iv’ &&n cedrois woseiv, Tnpjoos noel 
amirpipos xptve. On L. Antonius, a brother of the triumvir M. Antony, 
see Pauly’s Encyclop. i. 1. 1182 sq. Bergmanpy, Philologus, 1847, p. 680. 
Waddington, Fastes, p. 63. Mendelssohn, Acta soeietatis phil., Lips. v. 
169, 186. 
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to the Jews. One of the most important of them was 
exemption from military service. For Jews to perform such 
service in any but a Jewish army would be simply impos- 
sible, for on the Sabbath they were forbidden either to bear 
arms or to march farther than 2000 cubits. This matter 
assumed a somewhat practical character when, at the breaking 
out of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey in the year 
47 3.c., Pompey’s party endeavoured to raise large levies of 
troops throughout the whole of the East. In the province 
of Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised as many as two 
legions of Roman citizens.“* Now if it was the case, as 
precisely on this very occasion we are informed it was, that 
in that quarter there was also a large number of Jews who 
enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, then they too would 
be liable to this conscription. But at their own request 
Lentulus' granted them the privilege of exemption from: 
military service, and issued instructions to this effect to all the 
authorities everywhere who had charge of the conscription. 
Then six years after this (43 B.c.) Dolabella confirmed the 
Jews of this same province in their privilege of dotpateia, 
and in doing so he expressly appealed to the previous 
edicts.“* In Palestine also was this same privilege conceded 
to them by Caesar.” Among the other privileges that were 
conceded to them in deference to the requirements of Jewish 
legalism, we might further mention that, in pursuance of an 
order to that effect by Augustus, the Jews were not to be 


148 For the prohibition with regard to bearing arms, consult Mishna, 
Shabbath vi. 2-4; and for the marching, see above, p. 102; also Ant. xiii. 
8. 4, xiv. 10. 12. 

144 Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4: (Pompejus) legiones effecerat civium 
Romanorum IX. . . . duas ex Asia, quas Lentulus consul conscribendas 
curaverat. 

M45 Antt. xiv. 10. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19. Comp. Mendelssohn on this passage 
in Acta soc. phil., Lips. v. 167-188 ; Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, p. 393. 

146 Anit. xiv. 10. 11-12. 147 Antt. xiv. 10. 6. 
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compelled to appear in a court of law on the Sabbath ;“* that 
when a public distribution of money or corn took place and the 
day of the distribution fell on a Sabbath, then in pursuance of 
a similar order by the same emperor, their share of the money 
or the corn was to be delivered to them on the day follow- 
ing; and lastly, that instead of the oil furnished by the 
provinces and which Jews were forbidden to make use of, 
they were to receive an equivalent in money,—a usage the 
continuance of which was confirmed to the Jews of Antioch, 
for example, by the governor Mucianus in the time of the 
Vespasian war.’ 

This whole position of the Jews with regard to their enjoy- 
ment of public rights was never materially or permanently 
altered at any subsequent period. Sometimes no doubt 
the imperial legislation introduced certain restrictions, and 
Judaism was also subjected now and then to temporary 
persecution. But nothing of the nature of a lasting or 
material change took place in the existing state of things till 
down toward later imperial times. The measures used by 
Tiberius against Roman Jews were confined exclusively to 
the city of Rome. No doubt a serious crisis arose in the 
time of Caligula. But it was precisely in such a crisis that 
it was seen how important it was for the Jews to be able to 
take their stand upon the public rights they had now so long 
enjoyed. For nothing was more calculated seriously to 
endanger the religious freedom of the Jews than the intro- 
duction and gradual diffusion of the worship of the emperors. 
The more that such worship was being promoted by 
public authority, it would necessarily have more and more 

148 Anit. xvi. 6. 2 and 4 (the technical phrase éyytas évoroyeiv means to 
give a guarantee that one will appear before a court). On the occasion of 
those decrees, see note 139. 

149 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (ed. Mang. ii. 569). 


150 Joseph. Antt. xii. 3. 1. On the prohibition against the use of oil 
supplied by Gentiles, see above, § 22, vol. i. p. 55. 
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the appearance of an act of disloyalty on the part of the Jews 
when they refused to join in it. And so at a time when 
Caligula was everywhere peremptorily insisting upon the 
observance of that worship, which, ever since Augustus, had 
been introduced again and again by people from the provinces 
in the heat of their own zeal (see § 22, vol. i p. 16), the 
religious freedom of the Jews would have been irretrievably 
lost had the demand been consistently enforced in their case 
as well. As long as Caligula lived the attempt to do so was 
actually made, and history can tell what frightful storms 
were conjured up for the Jews in consequence (see § 17°). 
But fortunately for them the reign of Caligula was but of 
short duration. Claudius his successor last no time in simply 
restoring the previous state of matters by issuing a decree of 
universal toleration." Since then the idea of forcing the 
Jews to take part in emperor worship has never been 
seriously thought of. Their title to exemption was regarded 
as an ancient privilege, a circumstance which placed them in 
a much more favourable position than the Christians enjoyed. 
The subsequent treatment of the Roman Jews by Claudius 
was confined, like that of Tiberius, to Rome itself, and did 
not lead to any permanent result. Even the reign of Nero, 
thanks to the Empress Poppaea, was on the whole favourable 
to the Jews (comp note 74). The result of the great 
Vespasian war anu the destruction of Jerusalem, so far as the 
Jews of the dispersion were concerned, was this, that the tax 
of two drachmae previously paid to the temple at Jerusalem 
was from that time forward to be given to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus."” No doubt to have to do this was a 
thing somewhat repugnant to the feelings of a Jew. But in 


151 Antt. xix. 5. 2-8. 

158 Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6. Dio Cass. lxvi. 7. For the history of this 
tax, comp. Zorn, Historia jfisci Judaici sub imperio veterum Romanorum, 
1734. 
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no other respect did Vespasian do anything to prejudice the 
religious freedom of the Jews. Their political rights are 
expressly safeguarded by him even in Alexandria and Antioch 
for example.’ Domitian insisted in the most rigorous 
manner possible upon the payment of the two drachmae 
tax,’ and visited with severe punishment such of the Romans 
as became converts to Judaism.” But the existing rights of 
the Jews were not rescinded. Under Nerva again certain 
alleviations were granted with regard to both the points just 
mentioned. As for the two-drachmae tax, though not 
abolished, it was imposed in a less offensive form,® and it 
was no longer allowable to prosecute any one on the charge 
of having adopted “Jewish modes of life.” A violent dis- 
turbance of the existing state of things, nay the most violent 
that the Jews had ever experienced since Caligula’s time, 
was brought about by the serious struggles that took place in 
the reign of Trajan and Hadrian. Hadrian had gone so far— 


188 Joseph. Antt. xii. 3.1; Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 2. Comp. paragraph 3, 
below. 

154 Sueton. Domitian. xii.: Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad 
quem deferebantur, qui vel inprofessi Judaicam viverent vitam, vel dis- 
simulata origine imposita genti tributa non pependissent. Interfuisse me 
adulescentulum memini, cum a procuratore frequentissimoque consilio 
inspiceretur nonagenarius senex, an circumsectus esset. 

155 Dio Cass. Ixvii, 14: al daros é¢ rd rav ’lovdalwv 26n eZonerrov- 
Tec OAAo! xarsdinccabnoav, xal of wev adawebavov, of O¢ rav yor ovotwv 
gorepnonacey. 

156 This we are bound to infer from the coins of Nerva’s time, with their 
inscription: Fisci Judaici calumnia sublata (Madden’s History of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 199, and elsewhere). Seeing that the tax is found to be still in 
existence at a later period (Appian, Syr. 1.; Origen, Epist. ad African. 
§ 14; Tertull. Apologet. chap. xviii.: vectigalis hbertas=freedom purchased 
Sy payment of a tax), what is meant cannot be that the tax was 
abolished. altogether, but that it was exacted in a form less calculated 
to offend the religious scruples of the Jews. It may be conjectured that 
from this time forth they were not to be called upon to pay it as for the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

187 Dio Cass. lxviii. 1: obr’ cdoeBesas or’ 'lovdcixod Biov xarairsccodees 
Fives cuvEexapnos. 
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and this was the cause of the insurrection in his time—as to 
issue a formal prohibition of the rite of circumcision,” a 
prohibition that was hardly revoked after the successful 
quelling of the rising. But his successor Antoninus Pius 
granted permission to circumcise in the case of native Jews, 
and confined the prohibition to Gentiles.” In like manner 
Septimius Severus contented himself with merely prohibiting 
conversions to Judaism,™ and this continued to be also the 
standpoint of several Christian emperors who were not other- 
wise favourably disposed toward the Jewish religion. It will 
be seen therefore that the whole of the repressive measures 
aimed merely at preventing the further spread of Judaism. 
As far as native Jews were concerned, their existing public 
rights were not interfered with to any appreciable extent. 
As showing this, there are three points that are worth noting. 
(1) As in earlier, so also in later times the Jewish worship 
continued to enjoy the formal protection of the State. On 
one occasion when Callistus, subsequently a bishop (in the 
time of Bishop Victor, 189-199 a.D.), ventured to disturb 
Jewish worship in Rome, the Jews prosecuted him for doing 
so before Fascianus the prefect of the city, who sentenced the 
offender to be banished to the mines of Sardinia’™ Of the 
Christian emperors, even those of them who were unfavour- 
ably disposed toward the Jews, and who had forbidden the 
building of new synagogues, had nevertheless no objection to 


18 Spartian. Hadrian. xiv.: moverunt ea tempestate et Judaei bellum, 
quod vetabantur mutilare genitalia. 

159 Digest. xlviii. 8. 11, pr. : Circumcidere Judaeis filios suos tantum 
rescripto divi Pii permittitur: in non ejusdem religionis qui hoc fecerit, 
castrantis poena irrogatur. 

160 Spartian. Sept. Sev. xvii.: Judaeos fieri sub gravi poena vetuit. 

161 On this see Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8. 

162 Comp. especially the PA@ioue “Arixapvacctav, Joseph. Antt. xiv. 
10. 23 dv d8 reg xwarton y kpywy y bdimrns, THdETH Cnesopeats DrevOivos term 
noel oDerrtra TH WALL. 


163 Hippolyti, Philosophumena, ix. 12. 
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place the existing ones under the protection of the laws of the 
empire. (2) The Jewish communities continued to enjoy to 
quite the same extent as in former times the right of adminis- 
tering their own funds. Above all were they still permitted 
as much as ever (till toward the end of the fourth century of 
our era) to send their sacred tribute to the patriarchate in 
Palestine (the new central authority of the Jewish people after 
the destruction of Jerusalem). This tribute was collected 
every year by the apostolt sent out by the patriarchs for the 
purpose, and when thus collected it was conveyed to Pales- 
tine’ It was not till towards the close of the fourth 
century of our era that the civil authority began gradually to. 
put a stop to this.’ (3) In later imperial times the Jews 
were also permitted still to enjoy independent jurisdiction 
over the members of their own community, but of course 
exciusively in civil causes and only when the two parties in 
the case agreed to have the matter disposed of by a Jewish 
tribunal.” Powers of a very extensive character must have 


164 Codex Theodosianus, xvi. 8. 9, 12, 20, 21, 25, 26, 27. 

165 Qn these apostoli and their functions, see Huseb. Comment. ad Jesaj. 
xviii. 1 (Collectio nova patrum, ed. Montfaucon, ii. 425). Epiphan. haer. 
xxx. 4 and 11. Jerome, ad Gal. i. 1 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1. 363). 
Codex Theodos. xvi. 8.14. Their chief duty would seem to have been to 
act as media of communication between the various Jewish communities: 
Hence we also meet with them in later times when the collecting of the 
tribute in question was no longer allowed, for example, in Venosa on the 
epitaph of a girl fourteen years of age, quei dixerunt trenus duo apostuli et 
duo rebbites (Hirschfeld, Bullettino del” Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 1867, 
p. 152= Ascoli, Inscrizioni, p. 61, n. 19=Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. ix. n. 648 
and 6220=Lenormant, Revue des études juives, vol. vi. No. 12, p. 205). 

166 Qn the suppression of this practice (which did not take place all at 
once), comp. Julian, Hpist. xxv. Codex Theodos. xvi. 8. 14, 17, 29. 

167 Cod. Theodos. ii. 1. 10: Sane si qui per compromissum, ad simili- 
tudinem arbitrorum, apud Judaecos vel patriarchas ex consensu partium in 
civili duntaxat negotio putaverint litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure 
publico non vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum judices 
exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cognitoris arbitri fuerint attributi 
(edict of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398 4.D.). 
Comp. further, Cod. Theodos. xvi. 8. 8. 
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been in the hands of the Jewish ethnarch or patriarch in 
Palestine, who after the destruction of the Jewish state 
formed the supreme head of the people. The whole of the 
communities of the dispersion seem to have submitted to his 
jurisdiction without any hesitation. And so full were the 
prerogatives he exercised, that the Fathers of the Church felt 
themselves under the necessity of taking very considerable pains 
in order to show that, notwithstanding those prerogatives, the 
sceptre had been taken from Judah as far back as the time of 
Christ.'* But there is perhaps nothing that indicates better 
the secure basis on which those political privileges of the 
Jews just described were found to rest, than the circumstance 
that in the time of the persecution of the Christians we even 
find instances of these latter becoming converts to Judaism for 
their own safety.'® 


3. Their Equality in regard to the Rights of Citizenship, 


There can be no question that, in the majority of the older 
cities of Phoenicia, Syria, and Asia Minor, as well es in 
Greece proper, the Jews who went to live in them occupied 
the position of settlers (as opposed to citizens).* We ne 
doubt hear of occasional instances in which individual Jews 


168 Pamphil. Apolog. pro Orig. in Routh’s Reliquiae sacrae, iv. 360. 
Cyrill, Cateches. xii. 17. Also in general, Orig. ad African. § 14 (for the 
passage, see vol. i. p. 173). Vopisc. Vita Satwrnin. chap. viii. Chr. G. Fr. 
Walch, Historia Patriarcharum Judaeorum, quorum in libris juris Romani 
fit mentio, Jenae 1752. 

169 Kuseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 12. 1. 

1692 This appears indirectly, above all, from Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 4. 
For in that passage the historian draws attention to it as being something 
unusual that the Jews should be in the enjoyment of the rights of citizens 
in Alexandria, Antioch and the cities of Ionia. Of course the list here 
given is not complete, for they also enjoyed similar rights in all the towns 
founded by Seleucus I. Still we can see that it was not usual for Jews te 
possess them. 
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have the rights of citizenship conferred upon them. Paul, 
for instance, who was a citizen of Tarsus (Acty xxi. 39), is a 
case in point. But, as a rule, the Jewish communities in those 
cities are to be regarded in the light of private associations of 
settlers, which were recognised by the State and on which 
certain rights were conferred, but the members of which did 
not enjoy the rights of citizenship and consequently were also 
debarred from having a voice in the direction of the affairs of 
the city. Still there was after all a pretty large number of 
towns in which the Jews enjoyed the rights of citizenship, 
This was true above all of the towns more recently built in 
the Hellenistic period, and pre-eminently of the foremost 
amongst them, viz. Antioch and Alexandria, the capitals of 
the kingdoms of the Seleucidae and the Ptolemies respectively. 
Seleucus I. Nicator (+ 280 B.c.) conferred the rights of citizen- 
ship upon the Jews living in all the towns founded by himself 
in Asia Minor and Syria,” rights which they were all found 
to be still enjoying in the time of Josephus.” The most 
important of these towns was Antioch, where the rights of the 
Jews were inscribed upon tablets of brass.’” They also con- 
tinued to enjoy their rights of citizenship there at a later 
period, not only under the Seleucidae after Antiochus 
Epiphanes, but under the Romans as well.” Even in the 
time of the great Vespasian war Titus declined to accede to the 
urgent request of the people of Antioch to deprive the Jews 
of the rights of citizenship by simply appealing to their 
ancient privileges.* In like manner in Alexandria the 


170 For a list of them consult Appian. Syr. lvii. 

171 Joseph. Antt. xii. 3.1: Béacvxog 6 Nixarwp tv cic gxrioe woacoww ev 
an Acig nal rH nero Supig nol ev airn tn wntpowdrc: Avrioxele worirelag 
airovs Helace, nal tots évornsobcioty lootimous dwederee Meaexedoas 
wal EAAnoty, Os thy worrreloy Tavrny ert noel voy Osemeverv. 

172 Bell, Jud. vii. 5. 2. Comp. in general, besides Antt. xii. 3. 1, also 
contra Apion. ii. 4: aitav yop quay of thy ’Avricxerey xaroimodytes ’Avrsor 
uel, dvomaCovres civ yep worsrelay adrois tdwxev 0 uTloT Hs BeAcunos. 


W8 Bell, Jud. vii. 3. 8 174 Bell, Jud. vii. 5. 2; Antt. xii. 3.1 
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Jews obtained citizen rights when the city was founded.” 
Alexander the Great conferred upon them “equal rights with - 
the Macedonians” (who are no other than just the regular 
citizens of Alexandria), while the Diadochoi granted them 
permission to call themselves Macedonians.“° Nor did any 
change take place with regard to those rights in the time of 
the Romans. They were expressly confirmed by Julius 
Caesar, as might be seen from what was inscribed upon a 
pillar set up in Alexandria, and which was still standing in 
Josephus’ day.” It is true that, during the persecution in 
Caligula’s time, the rights of the Alexandrian Jews were 
trampled under foot. But as soon as Claudius succeeded to 
the throne he lost no time in guaranteeing the continued 
existence of Jewish rights.”* And as in Antioch so here too 
they were not curtailed in the slightest degree, even after the 
war of the year 70 of our era.” 


175 On the Jewish rights of citizenship in Alexandria, comp. Lumbroso, 
Ricerche Alessandrine, Turin 1871. Léscher in Comm.. (90 pages large 
quarto ; reprinted from the Memorie della Reale Academia delle scienze di 
Torino, 2nd series, vol. xxvii.). I am acquainted with this treatise only 
through the review of it in the Jxterar, Centralbl. 1878, No. 1. 

176 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4: Eig xerolxnow 38 adrois faxes rémov ’Arte- 
evdpos, uel long mapa roig Maxeddos tits eréruxov. . .. noel wéxpe 
viv avrav 4 Quay tyv mpoonyopiay sixe Maxeddvec. Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7: 
ArtZavdpos . . ane rd perommsiv nore tiv wéraw && icorimlas pos 
EaaAnvas. Ascusive b8 ebroig @ tiey nol rape trav diecddxwv, of wal rémov 
Biov adrois &Papiocey, Oras xobeparépay exosev rhy Berrav, Hrrov éxsmsoyo- 
Mévav rav &rroPrawn, xal ypnuarilery twréitpseav Maxedovac. 'Emel 
te Papaios xerecoryoavro tiv Aiyuarov, odte Kawioap 6 xparos ors 
TOY Er wUTOV Th DeemeivEe TAS aw AAsEdvOpov Tima lovdalas 
fAaTTacH. 

WT Antt. xiv. 10. L: Keiocp ’Lovasos rots év "AnrsZeevdpcie 'Lovdelors wore 
nous KaAnqv orHyrny syrwoey Ori "ArsZevdptov woriras eloiv. Apion, ii. 4: 
Thy OTHANY Thy soTwoay ev "Arekavdpeig nal Ta Yincsapatae Tepiexovony 
Keioep 6 wéiyas tots Lovdeloss fowxev. 

178 Anit. xix. 5. 2 (with a glance back at the history of the citizen rights 
of the Jews of Alexandria). 

M9 Antt. xii. 3.1: xparjoavrog Oveoreatavod xal Throv rod viod aitod 
ving olxovmewng, denbévres of "Areavdpeig nad ’Avrioyeic Tue rad Vincio THs 
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Nor did the Jews enjoy the rights of citizenship merely in 
the towns newly founded in the Hellenistic period, but also 
in those on the coast of Jonia as well, and above all in 
Ephesus, in which towns those rights had been conferred upon 
them by Antiochus II. Theos (261-246 B.c.). When, in the 
time of Augustus, the municipal authorities in that quarter 
petitioned that the Jews should either be excluded from the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizenship, or be compelled to 
renounce their separate worship and conform to that of the 
native divinities, Agrippa, who happened to have the 
administration of the eastern provinces, maintained intact the 
ancient privileges of the Jews, whose interests on this occasion 
were represented by Nicolaus Damascenus, deputed to do so 
by Herod (in the year 14 B.c.)." We learn incidentally that 
the Jews also possessed the rights of citizenship in Sardes * 
for example, and not less so outside of Asia Minor as in the 
case of Cyrene.” 

The position thus created for the Jews in consequence of 
possessing all those privileges was one involving an internal 
contradiction, On the one hand, they formed when living in 


wonrrtelas ponies potvy Tois Lovdaioss, obx éxérvyov. Lumbroso (in the 
dissertation already referred to) expresses the opinion that Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopater) created a new order of citizen rights in Alexandria, which 
found its expression in the worship of Bacchus. Now, as the Jews were 
not at liberty to join in this worship they were excluded from this new order 
of citizen rights, and only retained the former designation of Macedonians 
though it had lost its original value. But it may be proved from what 
is said over and over again by Josephus, that no change whatever took 
place with regard to the political status of the Jews of Alexandria from the 
time of Alexander the Great till that of Vespasian ; while the third Book 
of Maccabees, on which Lumbroso founds, is as a rule hardly to be appealed 
to as historical testimony. 

180 Antt. xii, 3. 2. Apion. ii. 4: of ty ’EQéow xal xara ryv arrns 
"lavicey rots ceibuyevios worirats Cuavupovol, TOUTS FapuoxovtToy adToIs THD 
d:adexav. On the negotiations of the year 14 B.c., see besides Anit. xii. 3. 2, 
also Antt. xvi. 2. 8-5, and note 139, above. 

181 Antt. xiv. 10. 24. 

182 Antt. xvi. 6.1. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 463. 

DIV. I. VOL, UH, iS) 
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Gentile cities a community of foreigners who, for the further- 
ance of their religious concerns, had organized themselves into 
an independent body, and whose religious views were hope- 
lessly at variance with every species of Gentile worship. 
And yet, on the other, they participated as citizens in all the 
rights and duties of municipal life, they had seats and the 
right of voting in the civic councils, and had a share in the 
direction of the affairs of the city. This must of necessity 
have led to incessant collision. For the idea of separating 
religious from political concerns was, so long as it remained 
true to itself, altogether foreign to classical antiquity; it 
looked upon the worship of the native divinities as also 
forming an essential part of the public affairs of the city. 
And so how it must have been felt to be a standing contra- 
diction to see in the very heart of the municipality, and 
enjoying all the rights of citizenship, a body of people who 
not only persisted in worshipping their own God alongside 
those of the city, but who assailed every form of Gentile 
worship whatever as an abomination. Such a thing as the 
toleration of various worships alongside of each other was really 
possible only within the cosmopolitan circle of the Roman 
Empire. For there was realized in all its fulness the funda- 
mental thought for which Hellenism paved the way, that 
every man is free to be happy after his own fashion. Conse- 
quently there was room here for Jews as well. In the 
municipal towns, on the other hand, which clung to the 
ancient modes of life in matters of religion as well, the Jews 
must have been felt to be a continual thorn in the sides of 
their fellow-citizens. It is therefore not to be wondered at— 
rather should we say that it entirely accords with the historical 
development of things, that the Jews should have been 
persecuted by the municipal towns, whereas the higher 
authority of the Roman Empire took them under its wing. 
In those towns there were outbursts of hatred against the 
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Jews on every occasion, and that above all in those of them 
in which they enjoyed the rights of citizenship, such as 
Alexandria, Antioch, many of the towns of Asia Minor, and 
also Caesarea in Palestine where the écomodute/a was conferred 
upon Jews and Gentiles by Herod the Great.’ -One of the 
principal accusations against the Jews on those occasions was 
precisely this, that they refused to worship the gods of the 
city. But the Roman authorities always came to the rescue 
and safeguarded the religious freedom of the Jews in so far 
as these latter did not themselves forfeit their rights by 
showing revolutionary tendencies. It is well worth noting 
how, in the address in which Nicolaus Damascenus pleads 
for the rights of the Jews being respected, it is pointed out 


188 In Alexandria Jews and Gentiles lived in a state of constant feud 
ever since the city was founded (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 7); and in Caligula’s 
time it was here above all that the Gentile portion of the populace persecuted 
the Jews before the emperor himself had begun to oppress them (Philo, 
adv. Flaccum). In Vespasian’s time the Alexandrians besieged the emperor 
with petitions to get him to deprive their Jewish fellow-citizens of their 
rights (Anti. xii. 3. 1). In Antioch it got the length of bloodshed in 
Vespasian’s time (Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3), while Titus again was asked to expel 
the Jews from the city altogether, and if he could not see his way to do 
this, then to deprive them of their rights at least (Bell. Jud. vii. 5. 2; Anitt. 
xii. 3.1). In Asia Minor the municipal towns were always making fresh 
attempts to prevent the Jews from practising their own worship, which 
was precisely the reason that the Roman edicts of toleration became 
necessary (Antti. xii. 3. 2, xvi. 2. 3-5, and in general the edicts given in 
Antt. xiv. 10 and xvi. 6). The same thing also took place in Cyrene (Anit. 
xvi. 6. 1 and 5). In Caesarea it often got the length of sanguinary 
encounters between Gentiles and Jews (Anit. xx. 8. 7,9; Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 
7, 14. 4-5, 18. 1). In like manner in towns where Jews did not enjoy the 
rights of citizenship the hatred of the Gentile populace occasionally vented 
itself upon them in the shape of bloody persecution, as was pre-eminently 
the case at the outbreak of the Jewish war in Ascalon, Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Hippos, Gadara (Bell. Jud. ii. 18. 5) and Damascus (Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2). 
With regard to the people of Ascalon, Philo observes that they had an 
inveterate dislike to the Jews (Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 30, ed. Mang. 
ii, 576). Of the Phoenicians it was, according to Josephus, the Tyrians 
who were specially animated by feelings of hostility toward the Jews 
(contra Apion. i. 13). 184 Anit, xii. 3. 2. 
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as something quite new, as a boon which the Romans, with 
their orderly system of government, were the first to create, 
viz. that everywhere every one was at liberty “to live and 
worship his own gods.” '*° 

The more that the attitude of the Romans, with their 
world-wide power, was on the whole favourable to Judaism, it 
was of but the greater consequence to the Jews of the disper- 
sion that so many of them possessed the rights of Roman 
citizenship, not only in Rome, but elsewhere as well. According 
to the testimony of Philo, the majority of the Jews living 
in Rome enjoyed such rights, and that in the capacity of 
descendants of freedmen. Of the Jews taken captive in war, 
and whom Pompey had once brought to Rome and there sold 
as slaves, many were set free by their own master, and on 
obtaining their freedom they were at the same time invested 
with the rights of citizenship, which rights their descendants 
continued to enjoy ever after." It would even appear that 
some of those /cbertimt must have quitted Rome and gone 
back to Jerusalem again, where they had founded a community 
by themselves. For the AvBeprivos mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles (vi. 9) can hardly have been other than 
Roman freedmen and their descendants.” Consequently 


185 Antt. xvi, 2. 4 (ed Bekker, vol. iv. p. 6): eZeivar xara yopav éxcoross 
re olusice tieaoty dye nol Oceljv. 

186 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 sq.) : “Papecios 3¢ Foy of 
wAsious amersvbepwbervtes. Aixmcrwros yap axbevres elo Irarlav oro tay 
xrnoamevow Hrsvbcoabyccy, ovdev Tay Tatplavy mapaxapatar Brecbevtes . . 
"AA 6 wey (scil. Augustus) odre eZqxsoe tis “Papens éxeivous, odre rH» 
Pawainny abrav éPelrcro woriretev. The act of manumission might 
take place in different ways. When it was performed in the formal solemn 
fashion the slave received along with his freedom the rights of Roman 
citizenship. See Rein in Pauly’s Real-Enc. iv. 1026 ff. (art. ‘‘ Libertini”), 

187 A libertinus is either the son of a freedman or a freedman himself 
(see Rein as above). But the community at Jerusalem founded by such 
libertent seems to have still retained its designation of coveyayy) A:Beorivav 
among the later generations as well. Comp. in general the commentaries 
on Acts vi. 9 (the matter being treated with great detail for example in 
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there would be Jews living in Jerusalem too who possessed 
the rights of Roman citizenship. But we also find such in large 
numbers elsewhere, and above all in Asia Minor. Hence 
there is nothing at all strange in the circumstance that the 
Apostle Paul, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, was found to be in 
the enjoyment of the rights of Roman citizenship (Acts xvi. 
37 sqq., xxii. 25-29, xxiii. 27). Itis true we have no means 
of knowing how the Jews of Asia Minor attained to this 
position.” But the fact itself is all the less open to question, 
that it is well known otherwise that as early as the first 
century B.0. there were many thousands of Roman citizens 
living in Asia Minor.” The advantages that accompanied the 


Jo. Chrph. Wolf’s Curae phil. in Nov. Test. i. 1090-98, with a list of the 
earlier literature ; also Deyling, Observationes Sacrae, ii. 487-444), and the 
Bible lexicons of Winer, Schenkel and Riehm under ‘‘Libertiner.” 

188 So in Ephesus (Anitt. xiv. 10. 13, 16, 19), Sardes (Anét. xiv. 10.17), 
Delos (Antt. xiv. 10. 14), and generally, Antz. xiv. 10. 18. 

189 Doubts as to Paul’s enjoyment of such rights have been raised for 
example by Renan (Paulus, chap. xiii. of German edition 1869, p. 442) and 
Overbeck (Erkliérung der Apostelgesch. pp. 266 8q.,429 sq.). But the reasons 
advanced in support of those doubts appear to me much too weak in 
presence of the fact that it is precisely in the most trustworthy portions of 
the Acts that the matter is vouched for. 

190 For a conjecture as to this see Mendelssohn in Acta soc. philol., Lips. 
v. 174-176. On the various ways generally in which the rights of Roman 
citizenship might be acquired, see Rein, art. “Civitas,” in Pauly’s Real- 
Ene. ii. 392 sqq. Winer, Realwértb. i. 200, art. “ Biirgerrecht.” On the 
special question as to how Paul became a Roman citizen, see the literature 
given in Wolf’s Curae phil. in Nov. Test., note on Acts xxii. 28. De Wette, 
Einl. in das N. T. § 119». Credner, Binl. in das N. T. p. 288 sq. Winer’s 
Realwértb. i. 200, ii. 212. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften N. T.’s, § 58. 
Wieseler, Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 61 sqq. Wold. Schmidt in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xi. 357. 

191 There is the well-known fact of the massacre perpetrated by Mithri- 
dates, who in the year 88 B.c. ordered all the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
to be put to death with their wives and children (see the passages for 
example in Kuhn, Die stddtische und biirgerl. Verfassung des rém. Reichs, i. 
25). Valerius Maximus estimates the number of the massacred at 80,000 
(Valer. Max. ix. 2, extern. iii.: Tam hercule quam Mithridatem regem, qui 
una epistola Ixxx. civium Romanorum in Asia per urbes negotiandi gratia 
dispersa interemit). Of course here it would seem to be natives of Italy 
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possession of the rights of Roman citizenship were very con- 
siderable. For those living in the provinces it was of 
consequence above all that a Roman was subject only to the 
jurisdiction of Roman courts, the civil causes being disposed 
of by a jury composed of Roman citizens,” and those of a 
criminal character by the Roman procurator or governor. It 
was only in the civitates, recognised as liberae, that the Roman 
citizens as well were subject to the jurisdiction of other than 
Roman authorities.”* Of the various privileges™ the follow- 
ing may be further mentioned as worthy of special note: 
(1) Exemption from every kind of degrading punishment, such 
for example as scourging and crucifixion; and (2) the jus 
provocationis or appellationis, both which phrases were used 
synonymously in the imperial age, and were employed to 
denote the right of appealing against any sentence to the 
emperor himself. This right held good in the case of civil as 
well as criminal causes. We must beware of confounding 
with this appeal against a sentence already pronounced 
the claim that might be put in at the very commence- 
ment of the process to have the whole matter referred to 
the emperor in Rome. According to the usual though 


that are in question. But we find scarcely forty years after this that the 
number of Roman citizens in Asia Minor was so large that the consul 
Lentulus was able in the year 49 B.c. to raise as many as two legions of 
them (Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4 ; for the passage, see note 144, above). Cer- 
tainly in this instance it can hardly be only natives of Italy that are in 
view. 

192 Rudorff, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, ii. 18. 

193 Kuhn, Die stddtische und burgerl. Verfassung des riémischen Reichs, 
ii. 24. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 75 sq. 

1% On these see Rein, art. ‘“ Civitas,” in Pauly’s Hncycl. ii. 892 sqq. 
Winer, Realwérib. i. 200, art. “‘ Biirgerrecht,” and the literature quoted by 
both. 

195 See Acts xvi. 87 sqq., xxii. 25 sqq., and Pauly’s Real-Enc. under 
* Orux,” ‘‘ Lex Porcia” and ‘“‘ Lex Sempronia.” 

196 See Rein in Pauly’s Real-Enc. under ‘‘ Appelfatio” and “ Provocatio.’ 
Geib, Geschichte des rimischen Crimmalprocesses (1842), p. 675 8qq. 
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not altogether indisputable view, Roman citizens charged 
with capital offences were also at liberty to urge this 
claim.” 

In many Hellenistic cities the Jews, in virtue of their 
possessing the rights of citizenship, were on a level with the 
rest of the inhabitants. Of course in those communes they 
failed on an average to attain to a leading position. We 
should rather say that, as we have already seen, it was 
precisely this possessing of the rights of citizenship that led 
to the hostility and persecution to which they were so often 
exposed. At the same time there were many places, Egypt 
in particular, where at certain periods Jews also have been 
found to play a prominent part in public life. The first of 
the Ptolemies were on the whole favourably disposed toward 
them.” Under some of the later Ptolemies again very 
important appointments were entrusted to them. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philopater) and his consort Cleopatra “committed the 
care of their entire kingdom to the hands of Jews, while it 
was the Jewish generals Onias and Dositheus that had 
command of the whole army.” Another Cleopatra, the 
daughter of the two royal personages just mentioned, when 
carrying on war against her son Ptolemy Lathurus, also 
appointed two Jewish generals, Chelkias and Ananias, to the 


197 Acts xxv. 10 sqq., 21, xxvi. 32. Pliny, Epist. x. 96 (al. 97): Fuerunt 
alii similis amentiae, quos quia cives Romani erant adnotavi in urbem 
remittendos. Geib, Gesch. des rém. Criminalprocesses, p. 251. Wieseler, 
Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 383 sqq. (who however confounds the 
claim put in by Paul with the appellatio proper). Overbeck, Erklérung 
der Apostelgesch. p. 429 sq. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, ii. 1 (1874), 
p- 245. That Roman citizens could insist on the procedure in question as 
a right is not perfectly certain. See, on the other hand, a monograph of 
Ruprechts just published. 

198 Joseph. Apion. ii. 4. 

199 Apion. ii. 5: 'O 38 Diropyrwp Tirorepaios xocl 4 yuri) avrod Kago- 
worpa Thy Poactrclev drny roy kevray "Tovdaloss srsotevony, xal orparnyo 
mreons Tig duvdmews Howv ’ Ovices xed Aoaibeor ’lovdeios. 
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chief command of her army.” Likewise in the Roman 
period many wealthy Jews were still found to be playing a 
prominent part in public life in Alexandria. In particular we 
happen to know that the office of alabarch, probably chief 
collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Nile, was 
repeatedly held by wealthy Jews, as for example by Alexander 
the brother of Philo the Philosopher, and later on by a certain 
person called Demetrius.” With reference to this Josephus 
informs us that the Romans had allowed the Jews of 
Alexandria “to retain the responsible position that had been 
entrusted to them by the kings, namely the duty of watching 


200 Antt. xiii. 10. 4, xiii. 1-2. Chelkias and Ananias were sons of the 
high priest Onias IV., who built the temple at Leontopolis. 

201 Alexander the brother of Philo, Anti. xviii. 6. 3, 8. 1, xix. 5. 1, 
xx. 5.2. Demetrius, Antt. xx. 7.3. On the office of alabarch, comp. my 
article in the Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1875, pp. 18-40, where the 
garlier literature is also given. Since that was written there fall to be 
added to the list, Gritz, Die jiidischen Ethnarchen oder Alabarchen in 
Alexandria (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1876, pp. 
209 sqq., 241 sqq., 308 sqq.), who, while in essential points accepting my 
results, has nevertheless overlaid them with all manner of confusions. 
As the two alabarchs mentioned by Josephus happen to have been wealthy 
Jews, many have supposed the alabarch to have been the president of the 
whole Jewish community in Alexandria, and have therefore identified him 
with the Jewish ethnarch. But there is not the slightest warrant for this. 
I rather incline to think that I have shown to a demonstration that the 
adrwBepyns (Edict. Just. xi. 2-3; Palladas, Anthol. graec., ed. Jacobs, 
vol. iii. p. 121; Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 4267 ; a coin in Mionnet’s Descrip- 
tion de médailles antiques, Suppl. vol. vi. p. 379) is identical with the dpe- 
Bapxns (Corp. Inser. Graec. n. 4751, 5075; Cod. Just. iv. 61. 9; Cicero, 
ad Atticum, ii. 17; Juvenal, i. 1380), and is the designation given to the 
chief collector of customs on the Arabian side of the Nile. See in particular 
Cod. Just. iv. 61. 9 (edict of the Emperors Gratian, Valentinian and 
Theodosius): Usurpationem totius licentiae summovemus circa vectigal 
Arabarchiae per Aegyptum atque Augustamnicam constitutum, nihilque 
super transductionem animalium, quae sine praebitione solita minime 
permittenda est, temeritate per licentiam vindicari concedimus. The only 
difficulty in the way is that with regard to the inscription 4267 of Corp. 
Inser. Graec. found in Lycia ; and the coin of Teos (which I have not taken 
account of in my article). But in both instances the title maw have been 
imported from Eeypt. 
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the river.”°” There was a distinguished Alexandrian Jew of 
the name of Tiberius Alexander, a son of Alexander the 
alabarch just mentioned, who even rose to some of the highest 
positions in the Roman army, though at the sacrifice of the 
religion of his fathers.” No doubt the Jews had grown to be 
an influential element in society even in Rome itself. But 
here they never succeeded in gaining the position they had 
attained in Egypt, the contrast between the Roman and Jewish 
natures being too strong and abrupt for that.™ 


4. Ther Religious Life. 


The constant contact of the Judaism of the dispersion 
with Gentile culture could not fail to influence its internal 
development as well. Above all, in those places where, from 
their wealth and social standing, the Jews were in a position 
to avail themselves of the educative agencies of their time— 
as in Alexandria in particular—did the Judaism of the 
dispersion follow a direction essentially different from that of 
Palestine. In the dispersion the cultured Jew was not only 
a Jew, but a Greek as well, alike in respect of language, 


202 Anion. ii. 5, fin.: Maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus datam con- 
servare voluerunt, id est fluminis custodiam totiusque custodiae, nequaquam 
his rebus indignos esse judicantes. The words totiusque custodiae are in 
any case a corruption. Perhaps instead of custodiae (=Qvaaxijg) we should 
read darccons. By custodia we are naturally to understand the watching 
with a view to the collecting of the customs. Comp. Caesar, Bell. Alexandr. 
c. xiii.: Erant omnibus ostiis Nili custodiae exigendi portorii causa dis- 
positae. Naves veteres erant in occultis regiae navalibus, quibus multis 
annis ad navigandum non erant usi. 

208 Antt. xx. 5. 2: rois yolp mworpsots ovm evemesven odros ebcov. On 
Tiberius Alexander, comp. § 19, above. 

204 Perhaps we may be allowed only further to add, that among the Jews 
who were crucified by Florus in Jerusalem in the year 66 a.p. there were 
also some who held the rank of Roman knighthood (Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 9). 
Their execution is justly described by Josephus as a serious violation of 
their rights- 
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education, and habits, and by the sheer force of circumstances 
he was impelled to find ways and means of harmonizing and 
combining Jewish and Hellenistic idiosyncrasies (for more on 
this point see § 33 and 34). But strictly speaking this 
can only be said with regard to the more highly educated 
among them, while even in their case it was always the 
original Jewish element of their character that predominated. 
This latter was true, in a still higher degree, of the great mass 
of the Jewish people. However much those of the dispersion 
may have adopted the Greek language as their vernacular, 
however defective and lax their observance of the law 
might have seemed in the eyes of the Pharisees, however 
much they may have given up as unimportant what to the 
Pharisee appeared both essential and necessary, still in the 
depths of their heart they were Jews notwithstanding, and 
felt themselves to be in all essential respects in unison with 
their brethren in Palestine. 

One of the principal means employed for preserving and 
upholding the faith of their fathers among the communities of 
the dispersion was the regular meetings for worship in the 
synagogues on the Sabbath. There cannot be a doubt that in 
the dispersion as well those meetings took place wherever 
an organized community of Jews was found to exist. We 
learn from Philo that “in all the towns thousands of houses 
of instruction were open where discernment and modera- 
tion and skill and justice and all virtues generally were 
taught.”** In the course of his travels through Asia Minor 
and Greece the Apostle Paul everywhere met with Jewish 
synagogues ; as for example in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
14), Iconium (Acts xiv. 1), Ephesus (xviii. 19, 26, xix. 8), 
Thessalonica (xvii. 1), Berea (xvii. 10), Athens (xvii. 17), 
Corinth (xviii. 4, 7). Josephus mentions synagogues as being 


205 Philo, De septenario, c. vi. (Mang. ii. 282=Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 
23). For the passage itself, see note 118. § 27, above. 
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in Caesarea and Dora on the Phoenician coast.”* Jewish 
mpocevyai are met with even upon inscriptions in the 
Crimea.” Then in those towns in which the Jews were 
rather more numerous there were several synagogues. This 
was so in the case of Damascus (Acts ix. 20), of Salamis in 
Cyprus (Acts xiii. 5), while in Alexandria there was quite a 
multitude of them.™ Josephus singles out as being particu- 
larly elegant the synagogue at Antioch (7. the chief synagogue 
there, for in any case there was a considerable number of 
them in that town as well). To this latter the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes had presented the sacred vessels of brass 
(and these alone, not the valuable gold and silver ones) which 
Antiochus had carried off from the temple at Jerusalem, while 
the Jews of Antioch themselves were at the expense of 
providing cups of a more valuable kind in order still more to 
enhance the beauty of their sanctuary (10 fepov)."” In Rome 
there was a large number of synagogues as early as the time 
of Augustus, as Philo testifies throughout his works generally. 
Further, the names of the various synagogal communities have 
been handed down to us through the medium of the inscrip- 
tions.” Consequently wherever Jews were found to be living, 
there the law and the prophets were read and expounded 
every Sabbath and the religious ordinances observed. The 
language employed in public worship was, as a rule, undoubtedly 
the Greek?" The truth is Hebrew was so little current among 


206 Caesarea, Bell. Jud. ii. 14. 4-5. Dora, Antt. xix. 6. 3. 

207 Corp. Inscr. Graec. vol. ii. p. 1004 sq. Addenda, n, 2114b, 2114bb, 

208 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 20 (Mang. il. 565): woarral 0€ ctor xad’ 
SxeoTOY TieHwe THS WOALHS. 

209 Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3. 

210 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 sq.). For the passage 
itself, see note 133, above. On the various names of the synagogal com- 
munities of Rome, see above, p. 247 sq. 

211 On this and as partly pro and partly contra, comp. Lightfoot, Horae 
heor. in Epis. I. ad Corinthios, Addenda ad Cap. xiv. (Opp. ii. 933-940 ; he 
questions the use of the Septuagint im the public services). Hody, De 
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the Jews of the dispersion that not a single instance has 
been met with of its use upon a tombstone. At all events 
the inscriptions in the Roman catacombs (dating from the first 
centuries of our era) are composed almost exclusively in Greek 
or Latin (the latter less frequently), or at most with short 
postscripts in Hebrew. It is not till we come down to the 
epitaphs of Venosa (dating from somewhere about the sixth 
century of our era) that we see how Hebrew begins to come 
gradually into use.” But among these too it is Greek or 
Latin that is still most frequently met with. If even for such 
monumental purposes Hebrew was not in use, then much less 
likely is it to have been so in the oral addresses at the meet- 
ings for public worship. The Rabbinical authorities in 
Palestine have expressly sanctioned the use of any language 
whatever in repeating the Shemah, the Shemoneh Esreh, and 
the grace at meals; while it is only in the case of the priestly 
benediction, and a few special passages of Scripture, such as 
the formula repeated in connection with the offering of tha 
firstlings and with the chaliza that the use of Hebrew is 
absolutely insisted upon.”* A certain R. Levi bar Chaitha 
once heard the Shemah repeated in Greek (pno'y>x) in 
Caesarea."* Then the writing of the Holy Scriptures in 
Greek is expressly sanctioned, while here too, as before, it is 
only in the case of several passages composed for certain 
specific purposes, such as the tephillin and mesusoth, that the 


Bibliorum textibus originalibus, pp. 224-228 (in answer to Lightfoot), 
Diodati, De Christo graece loquente (Neapoli 1767), pp. 108-110. Waehner, 
Antiquitates Ebraeorum, i. § 253. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, 
p. 56 sqq. Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. p. 269 sq. 

212 This is a circumstance to which Askoli in particular (Jnscriziona 
inedite, 1880) has drawn attention. Comp. my review in the Theol. Litatg. 
1880, p. 485 sq. 

218 Mishna Sota, vii. 1. 2. Comp. vol. i. p. 10. 

214 Jer. Sota, vii. fol. 21b. See the passage for example in Buxtorf’s 
Lex. Chald. col. 104 (under prox). Lightfoot, Opp. ii. 937. Levy 
Neuhebr. Worterb. i. 88. 
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use of Hebrew is insisted on.™ If therefore, in oral address 
or written compositions, the use of Hebrew was obligatory 
only in the case of certain passages, then one should say that, 
according to the Rabbinical view, it must also have been 
considered legitimate to read the Scriptures at the meetings 
for public worship in some other language, say in Greek. 
But several of the Fathers have distinctly assured us that, as 
matter of fact, it was the Greek translation of the Bible that 
was used in the synagogues, and therefore during public 
worship.”* At the same time it is quite possible that on such 
occasions the Scriptures were read in Hebrew as well as in 
Greek, as was subsequently the case in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian.”” But if we reflect how the Apostle Paul 
for example was familiar only with the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament,” we can hardly suppose it probable that 


218 Megilla i. 8: ‘‘Between the Holy Scriptures and the tephillin or 
mesusoth the only difference is this, that the former may be written in any 
language, whereas the tephillin and mesusoth must be written in Assyrian 
(MWe, «i.e. in Hebrew square characters). Rabban Simon ben Gamaliel 
says: likewise the Holy Scriptures are allowed to be written only in 
Greek.” 

216 Justin. Apolog. i. 31: euesvoev ci BiBAos noel weep’ Alyumriows wexps 
Tov dedp0, nal wavraxod rapa wéealv slay "lovdcloss, of xal civaryivmoxovres 
ob avudes ta skpnuéve. Comp. also Dial. c. Tryph. c. lxxii. Tertullian, 
Apologet. c. xviii.: Hodie apud Serapeum Ptolemaei bibliothecae cum ipsis 
Hebraicis litteris exhibentur. Sed et Judaei palam lectitant. Vectigalis 
libertas; vulgo aditur sabbatis omnibus. Pseudo-Justin. Cohort. ad Graec. 
(third century A.D.) c. xiii.: El 02 rig Qa&onos . . . pon Nmiv ras BiBAous reedrag 
BAA "lovdelosrs wpoonnesv, Si TO eri nal viv ev tails cvveywyais avrav 
cilcrbes x.7.r. Ibid.: dae rig tov lovdalay cvvayayis travras &€sovmen 
apoxouiCecbas. In all those passages the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament is expressly referred to. On the keeping of the Holy Scriptures 
in safe custody in the synagogues, see above, p. 74 sq. 

217 Justinian, Novell. cxlvi., where the emperor states in the preamble that 
he has heard dg of pedv pedvns Exovras rigs EBpaldog Davis nal with xsxpinobecs 
wepl chy cay iepav BiBriov cdvcryvao.y Bovarovres, of 02 xel trav “Eaanulda 
mpoorapabeverv &ecodas, xccl wordy 70n xpovov bmép tovrov pos oPas cvrods 
erecoseCovaty. 

218 This has been demonstrated by Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti locis 
a Paulo apostolo allegatis, Lips. 1869. 
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there was any such simultaneous use of both the Hebrew and 
the Greek text. 

Considering how rigidly Jewish worship was centralized in 
Jerusalem, the existence of the Jewish temple at Leontopolis 
cannot but strike us as a somewhat remarkable phenomenon. 
In the time of Antiochus V. Eupater (164-162 B.c.), Onias 
IV., the son of the high priest Onias III., finding that there 
was no prospect of his succeeding to the high-priesthood in 
Palestine, came to Egypt where he was cordially welcomed by 
Ptolemy VI. Philometer and his consort Cleopatra. The king 
placed at his disposal in Leontopolis in the province of Helio- 
polis a dilapidated temple which had previously been dedicated 
to the dypia BovBaotis.”” This ruin Onias proceeded to 


219 The locality is most minutely defined in Anit. xiii. 3. 2: ro ey 
Asovtoroass tov “Hasowonirov ispov ovpereatauds . . . mpooeeyopevomesvov d¢ 
ris &ypias BovBeorews. A similar precise fixing of the spot may be found 
in what is said Antt. xiii. 3.1. Everywhere else Josephus merely mentions 
in a general way that the temple stood ‘‘in the province of Heliopolis” 
(Anit. xii. 9. 7, xiii. 10. 4, xx. 10; Bell. Jud. i. 1. 1, vii. 10. 3). In ome 
passage only is it further added that the place on which it stood was 180 
stadia from Memphis (Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 3). Now as we know from other 
sources that Leontopolis formed a province of itself lying more to the north 
than Heliopolis (Strabo, xvii. 1. 19, p. 802 ; Pliny, v. 9. 49 ; Ptolemaeus, iv. 
5. 51), it follows that the Leontopolis here spoken of must be another one 
otherwise unknown to us and lying in the province of Heliopolis. As 
affording a clue towards a precise identifying of the spot, the following 
facts may be subjoined. Memphis stood on the southern point of the 
Delta. To the north of it some 24 miles off and on the eastern side of the 
Delta lay Heliopolis (see Itinerar. Antonini, ed. Parthey et Pinder, 1848, 
p. 73). The distance as here stated corresponds pretty closely with the 
180 stadia=224 miles given by Josephus. But the Jtinerarium Antonini 
again mentions a place called Vicus Judaeorum at a distance of 22+12=34 
miles to the north-east of Heliopolis (Itinerar. Antonini, ed. Parthey et 
Pinder, p. 75; the distances as given at p. 73 are somewhat greater; on 
the situation of the place, see Menke, Aiélas antiquus, map xxx.). One is 
tempted to identify the place here in question with the site of Onias’ 
temple, for it may easily enough have belonged to the province of Helio- 
polis; besides this identification is further favoured by the circumstance 
of the province of Bubastus being near by. But as this Vicus Judaeorum 
was as far as 244+34=58 miles (therefore 464 stadia) from Memphis, we 
are bound to assume that Josephus must have been expressing himself in 
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rebuild, and transformed it into a Jewish sanctuary after the 
model of the temple in Jerusalem, though smaller and plainer 
and with numerous deviations in regard to details. Now as 
there also happened to be a sufficient number of priests already 
at hand a regular Jewish temple service was at once instituted, 
a service which continued without interruption from that date 
(therefore from somewhere about 160 B.C.) till the destruction 
of Jerusalem, after which, like its prototype, it was closed by the 
Romans (73 a.D.). Of course the learned doctors of Palestine 


very vague terms, and that his 180 stadia were not meant to represent the 
distance between Memphis and the temple of Onias, but merely that 
between Memphis and the capital of the province of Heliopolis (the passage 
as it occurs in Bell. Jud. vii. 10. 3 runs thus: diworw waite ydpov txatov ext 
Trois Gydonxovra aradlovs admexovoay MeuQews* voseds 0° ovros ‘Hasouroarirns 
wearciret). The ‘land of Onias” (4 ’Oviov rAsyouévn xape), which was 
inhabited by Jews, is likewise mentioned in Anitt. xiv. 8. 1= Bell. Jud. i. 9.4, 
and that as lying between Pelusium and Memphis, which accords with 
the foregoing statements. Different from this again is the ‘so-called camp 
of the Jews,” ro ~arovmevoy Tovdaiav orparomeooy, Antt. xiv. 8.2= 
Bell. Jud. i. 9. 4, on the other side of the Delta and to the north-west of 
Memphis (the army of Mithridates and Antipater in hastening to the 
assistance of Caesar marched from Pelusium through the “‘land of Onias ” 
on to Memphis and thence round the Delté to the ‘Jews’ camp”). Lastly, 
in the Notitia Dignitatum Orientis, chap. xxv. (ed. Bocking, i. 69), a Castra 
Judaeorum is mentioned as being in the province of Augustamnica. Now 
as Augustaunica is the land to the east of the Delta (see my article on the 
alabarchs in the Zeitschr. f. wissenschaftl. Theol. 1875, pp. 26-28), this 
Castra Judaeorum roust therefore be identical with the Vicus Judaeorum. 
Comp. in general, Pauly’s Real- Enc. iv. 354 (article “ Judaeorum Vicus”), 
where however the Judaecorum Vicus is erroneously represented as standing 
to the south-east instead of to the north-east of Heliopolis. 

220 See in general, Joseph. Anit. xii. 9. 7, xiii. 3. 1-3, 10. 4, xx. 10; Bell. 
Jud. i. 1. 1, vii. 10. 2-4. Cassel, De templo Oniae Heliopolitano, Brem. 
1730 (also in Dissertationum variorum de antiquitatibus sacris et profanis 
fasciculus novus, ed. Schlaeger, 1743, pp. 1-48). Herzfeld, iii. pp. 460 sqq., 
557-564. Jost, i. pp. 116-120. Gratz, ili. 3rd ed. p. 33 sq. Ewald, iv. p. 
462 sqq. Wieseler, Chronol. des apostol. Zeitalters, p.498sqq. Untersuchung 
tiber den Hebrderbrief, ii. 75 sqq. Stud. u. Krit. 1867, p. 665 sqq. Frankel, 
Eiiniges zur Forschung tiber den Onias-Tempel (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1851-52, pp. 273-277). Jastrow, Einiges tiber den 
Hohenpriester Onias IV. in Aegypten und die Grriindung des tempels zu 
Heliopolis (Monatsschr. 1872, pp. 150-155). Lucius, Der Essenismus, pp. 
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never looked upon the services of this temple as legitimate 
worship, nor did they recognise the sacrifices offered in it as valid 
except to a very limited extent.” But even the Egyptian Jews 
themselves were not satisfied merely with the worship in their 
adopted country, but still kept up their connection with Jeru- 
salem. In common with all other Jews they made pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem,” while their priests on getting married always 
had their wife’s pedigree authenticated in the Holy City.” 
In common with the law generally, the prescriptions 
regarding the temple tribute and the pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
_on festival occasions were as far as possible complied with 
by the Jews of the dispersion. This was particularly the 
case with respect to the tribute. Apropos of the plunder- 
ing of the temple by Crassus, Josephus remarks that it 
was not to be wondered at that such a large amount of 
treasure should have accumulated there, for from an early date 


82-86. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.’s,§ 488. Hamburger, Real- 
Enc. part ii. art. ‘‘ Oniastempel.” 

221 Mishna, Menachoth xiii. 10: ‘‘ When any one vows to offer a burnt- 
offering, he must offer it in the temple. If he did so in the temple of Onias 
he would not fulfil his duty. If he said: I wish to offer it in the temple 
of Onias, he is bound nevertheless to offer it in the temple. But if he did 
so in the temple of Onias, still he would fulfil his duty. R. Simon says that 
would not be in the least a burnt-offering. If any one vows to be a 
Nazarite he must shave off his hair in the temple, and if he were to do it 
in the temple of Onias he would not be fulfilling his duty. If he made the 
vow on the condition that the shaving of the hair was to take place in the 
temple of Onias, he is nevertheless bound to have it done in that temple. 
Butif he did it in the temple of Onias it would be sufficient. R. Simon: he 
would not be a Nazarite. The priests who have ministered in the temple of 
Onias are not at liberty to minister in the temple at Jerusalem. . . . They 
are like those with some bodily defect ; they get their portions and partake 
of the offerings, but they are not to be allowed to sacrifice.” In the 
common printed text the name of Onias is written )»9)m (Chonjo). Two of 
the best authorities, cod. de Rossi 138, and the Cambridge manuscript edited 
by Lowe, 1883, uniformly read instead j»9\n9 (Nechonjon). 

322 Philo, De providentia, quoted by Euseb. in Praep. evang. viii. 16. 64, 
ed, Gaisford (= Philonis Opp. ed. Mang. ii. 646); and in Armenian in 
Aucher’s Philonis Judaei sermones tres, p. 116. 228 Apion. i. 7. 
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every Jew and every proselyte throughout the world, in 
Europe and Asia alike, had been paying tribute to the 
temple.’ Philo gives us the following details as to the way 
in which the temple tribute was collected and remitted to 
Jerusalem :™ “The revenue of the temple is derived not 
merely from a few lands, but from other and much more 
copious sources which can never be destroyed. Because as 
long as the human race endures so long will the sources 
of the temple revenue continue to exist, seeing that they will 
last as long as the world itself. For it is prescribed that 
every Jew who is over twenty years of age is to pay so much 
tribute annually. . . . But as might be expected in the case 
of so numerous a people, the amount thus contributed is very 
large. In almost every town there is an office for the collection 
of the sacred funds and into which the tribute is paid. Then 
at particular seasons these funds are entrusted to men of good 
standing whose duty i is to convey them to Jerusalem. For 
this purpose it is always those of the highest rank that are 
chosen, as a kind of guarantee that that which is every 
Israelite’s hope may reach the Holy City untampered with.” 
That the withdrawal of those sums from the Roman provinces 
was frequently objected to we have already had occasion to 
mention. Flaccus for example had ordered the sums thus 
collected in Apamea, Laodicea, Adramyttium, and Pergamum 
to be confiscated. From the time of Caesar onwards however 
the withdrawal of this money has everywhere been sanctioned, 
even from Rome itself” no less than from Asia Minor™ and 

724 Antt, xiv. 7.2: Ouvudoy d€ pendels el rocoiros Hv wAoVros Ev TH Hecsrépy 
ispo, wevray trav nord ryv oixovpsvnv "lovdalwy nai aeBomévav tov bedv, ers 
de xeel ray cero tis ’Acias xal rig Evpaans els avro cvmQepovtay tx moAAwY 
ravy xpovav. On the question as to what items of tribute had to be paid by 
the Jews of the dispersion, see vol. i. p. 247. 

225 Philo, De monarchia, book ii. § 3 (Mang. ii. 224). 

226 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 23 (Mang. ii. 568 sq.). 

227 Antt. xvi. 6, 2, 3, 4,6, 7. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 40 (Mang. ii. 
592). 
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Cyrenaica,” and of course from Egypt also, as we have seen 
from the words of Philo already quoted. But there was no 
quarter from which the money poured in so abundantly as from 
Babylon and the districts beyond the Euphrates. Here the 
system of collecting and remitting was of a thoroughly organized 
kind. The head offices into which in the first instance the 
tribute (namely To te Si8paypov . . . Kal drdca adda avaby- 
para) was paid were in the two cities of Nisibis and Nehardea. 
Then at a particular date they were conveyed from these places 
to Jerusalem, many thousands of people being entrusted with 
this task so as to secure the sacred treasury against the 
attacks of the Parthian bandits.” After the destruction of 
the temple the sacred tribute had necessarily to undergo 
at least some modification or other. The didrachmon was 
converted into a Roman tax, while the other items of tribute 
could from the nature of the case be no longer payable (comp. 
§ 24, notes 95 and 109). But even in the altered state 
of things the Jews continued to evince their internal union by 
imposing a voluntary tax upon themselves. A new central 
authority, viz. the patriarchate, was created, and to this a 
portion at least of the sacred tribute required by their law 
was handed over year by year. Under this new arrangement 
the money was collected by individuals sent out by the 
patriarchate for the purpose, viz. the so-called apostoli (see 
above, p. 269). 

But there was nothing that contributed so much to cement 
the bond of union between the dispersion and the mother 
country as the regular pilgrimages which Jews from all 
quarters of the world were in the habit of making to Jeru- 
salem on festival occasions. “Many thousands of people 
from many thousands of towns made pilgrimages to the 


228 Anit. xvi. 6. 5. 


*% Antt. xviii. 9.1. Comp. Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 31 (Mang. ii. 578). 
Shekalim iii. 4 (the didrachmae tax from Babylon and Media). 
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temple at every festival, some by land, some by sea, and 
coming from the east and the west, from the north and the 
south.”* The number of Jews that were usually assembled 
in Jerusalem at the time of the feasts has been estimated by 
Josephus at as high a figure as 2,700,000, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem being of course included.” 


5. The Proselytes. 


As forming an essential element in the physiognomy of 
the Judaism of the dispersion, we must also mention that 
numerous body of adherents who in every quarter joined 
themselves to the Jewish communities and were known under 
the designation of proselytes. 

On a mere cursory glance it seems strange that Jewish 
propagandism should have been at all crowned with anything 
like success among Gentile populations, for the feeling on the 
part of the Graeco-Roman world toward the Jews was by no 
means of a sympathetic character. We have already seen 
how, in the Hellenistic towns, the J ews were every where 
regarded with disfavour, how not only the mass of the people 
but the authorities themselves made repeated attempts to 
interfere with them in the free observance of their own 
religion (see above, pp. 260 sq., 275 sq.). Again, the opinions 


230 Philo, De monarchia, book ii. § 1 (Mang. ii. 223): Mupios yep dao 
pupiav doov worsav of potv duce yigs, of Oe Deck Oararrns, t& dverorye nal 
dwoews noel dpurov xal wsonuBpias, nab éxcoryy sopriy els ro lepdv xarai- 
poverty. On the pilgrimages from Babylon, comp. besides the passage 
already quoted, viz. Anti. xviii. 9. 1, also Antt. xvii. 2. 2. Mishna, Joma 
vi. 4; Taanithi. 3. 

231 Bell. Jud. vi. 9.3. Comp. Griitaz on this in the Monatsschr. fir Gesch. 
und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1871, pp. 200-207. The passage in Acts ii. 
9-11 does not apply here, for according to ii. 5 it is not the festival 
pilgrims that are in view there, but foreign Jews who had their stated 
residence in Jerusalem, 
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expressed regarding them in Greek and Roman literature are 
for the most part of a highly disparaging kind.” By the 
majority of the educated people of that time the Jewish 
religion was looked: upon as a barbara superstitio.* Men did 
not hesitate to believe and circulate against them the most 
ridiculous and most abominable stories, stories that had been 
hatched above all by the literati of Alexandria. Many of the 
wretched allegations in question were of course due only to 
ignorance and not to malevolence. It was so for example when 
some inferred from the appellation Judae that they belonged 


originally to Crete and derived their name from Mount Ida,™ 


or when others, in consequence of the famous golden vine in 


382 On this comp. Meier (Fr. Carol), Judaica seu veterum scriptorum 
profanorum de rebus Judaicis fragmenta, Jenae 1832. Schmitthenner (Chr. 
J.), De rebus Judaicis quaecunque prodiderunt ethnici scriptores Graeci et 
Latini, Weilburg 1844. Gieseler, Kirchengesch. (4th ed.) i. 1. 50-52. 
Winer, Realwértb. i. 638 sq., note. Miiller (J. G.), Kritische Untersuchung 
der taciteischen Berichte iiber den Ursprung der Juden, Hist. v. 2 sqq. (Stud. 
u. Krit. 1848, pp. 893-958). Frankel, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenthums, 1856, pp. 81-94. Ibid. 1860, pp. 125-142. Giles, 
Heathen Records to the Jewish Scripture History; containing all the extracts 
from the Greek and Latin writers in which the Jews and Christians are 
named, London 1856. Goldschmidt, De Judaeorum apud Romanos con- 
dicione, Halis Sax. 1866. Gosser, Die Berichte des classischen Alterthums 
iiber die Religion der Juden (Tiib. Theol. Quartalschr. 1868, pp. 565-637). 
Hausrath, Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. i. pp. 149-156, iii. pp. 883-392. Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. 1871,pp.513-515. Scheuffgen, 
Unde Romanorum de Judaeis opiniones conflatae sint, Koln 1870, Program 
for the Rheinische Ritter-Akademie of Bedburg. Gill, Notices of the Jews 
and their Country by the classic writers of antiquity, 2nd ed. London 1872. 
Geiger (Ludov.), Quid de Judaeorum moribus atque institutis scriptoribus 
Romanis persuasum fuerit, Berol. 1872. Gritz, Ursprung der zwei Verlaum- 
dungen gegen das Judenthum vom Eselskultus und von der Lieblosigkeit gegen 
Andersgliubige (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1872, 
pp. 193-206). Rosch, Caput asininum (Stud. u. Krit. 1882, pp. 523-544) 
Schuhl, Les préventions des Romains contre la religion juive, Paris 1883, 
Durlacher. Hild, Les jwifs @ Rome devant Vopinion et dans la littérature 
(Revue des études juives, vol. viii. 1834, pp. 1-87, and sequel), 

288 Cicero, Pro Flacco, chap. xxviii. 
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the temple™ and certain observances at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, were betrayed into supposing that they worshipped 
Bacchus, a view about which there is a somewhat protracted 
discussion in Plutarch,” while Tacitus scouts it by simply 
remarking that: Liber festos laetosque ritus posuit, Judaeorum 
mos absurdus sordidusque.”” But the majority of the things 
alleged against the Jews were wicked slanders which for the 
most part owed their origin to the prolific soil of Alexandria, 
We find that the exodus from Egypt above all had, in the 
course of time, been worked up into a complete romance. 
The foundation of this had been already laid by Manetho (or 
an interpolator), and, after being further developed by the 
Alexandrian literati Charemon, Lysimachus, Apion, it was 
taken up by Tacitus and Justin and retailed with sundry 
alterations and additions.” The substance of this story ig 
that a number of persons suffering from leprosy had been 
expelled from the country by an Egyptian king—sometimes 
called Amenophis and sometimes Bocchoris—and sent to the 
stone quarries or into the wilderness. Among them there- 
happened to be a priest of Heliopolis of. the name of Moses 
(whose real name, according to Manetho, was Osarsiph). 
This Moses prevailed upon the lepers to renounce the 
worship of the gods of Egypt and to adopt a new religion 
which he offered them. Under his leadership they then 
quitted the country, and after many vicissitudes and the 
perpetration of numerous disgraceful acts they reached the 
district around Jerusalem, which they proceeded to subdue 
and take permanent possession of. To the various incidents 
with which this exodus was accompanied, Tacitus has no 

335 Mishna, Middoth iii. 8. Joseph. Anit. xv. 11.3; Bell. Jud. v. 5. 4. 
Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

286 Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 5. *87 Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

388 Manetho in Joseph. contra Apion. i. 26; Chiremon, ibid. i. 82; Apion, 


ibid, ii, 2. Tacitus, Hist. v.3. Justin, xxxvi. 2. For more on the literary 
history, see below, § 33. 
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difficulty in tracing the origin of pretty nearly all the habits 
and usages of the Jews, whether of those that are real or of 
those that are only imputed. Apion the grammarian had 
already maintained that the Jews were in the habit of paying 
divine honours to an ass’s head.” Tacitus retails this as 
though he believed it to be true (notwithstanding the fact 
that immediately after he alludes to the absence of images in 
connection with their worship), and attributes it to the circum- 
stance that, while in the wilderness, the Jews were indebted 
to a herd of wild asses for drawing their attention to some 
copious springs of water.“” The abstinence from the use of 
swine’s flesh he accounts for by the fact that this animal is 
peculiarly liable to the itch, therefore to that very disease on 
account of which the Jews were once so severely maltreated. 
The frequent fasting is alleged to have been by way of com- 
memorating the starvation from which they suffered during 
their journey through the wilderness. The use of unleavened 
bread, again, is supposed to be an evidence of the fact of their 
having stolen corn at the time of the exodus. And lastly, it 
is assumed that their observance of the seventh day of the 
week is due to the circumstance that this was the day on 
which their toils came to an end, and that, as they found it 
so pleasant to have nothing to do, they also consecrated the 
seventh year to idleness.” 


289 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 7. 

240 Tacitus, Hist. v.34. On the ass-worship, comp. further Damocritus 
in Suida’s Lex. under Awecxpiros (Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 377). 
Tertullian, Apologet. c. xvi.; ad nationes,i. 11. Minucius Felix, Octay, ec. 
ix. Rosch, Caput asininum (Stud. u. Krit. 1882, p. 523 sqq.), and the 
literature quoted there. 

#41 Tacitus, Hist. v.4: Sue se abstinent merito cladis, qua ipsos scabies 
quondam turpaverat, cui id animal obnoxium. Longam olim famen crebris 
adhuc jejuniis fatentur; et raptarum frugum argumentum panis Judaicus 
nullo fermento detinetur. Septimo die otium placuisse ferunt, quia, is 
finem laborum tulerit; dein blandiente inertia septimum quoque annum 
ignaviae datum. 
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There were three things in particular which the educated 
world of the time made the butt of its jeers, viz. the absti- 
nence from the use of swine’s flesh, the strict observance of 
the Sabbath, and the worship without images. While in 
Plutarch it is seriously debated whether the abstinence from 
the use of swine’s flesh may not be due to the fact of divine 
honours being paid to this animal,” Juvenal again jokes 
about the land where “the clemency of the days of old has 
accorded to pigs the privilege of living to a good old age,” and 
where “swine’s flesh is as much valued as that of man.” Then 
as for the observance of the Sabbath, the satirist can see 
nothing in it but indolence and sloth, while he looks upon 
Jewish worship as being merely an adoring of the clouds and 
the skies.” It would appear again that contemporaries with 
a philosophical training had, in like manner, no appreciation 
whatever of the worshipping of God in spirit. It was not 
merely the literary swashbucklers of Alexandria who delighted 
in urging against the Jews the charge of refusing to worship the 
native divinities and the emperors,“ but we even find a man 
like Tacitus observing with singular coolness and not without 
a touch of censure, that: “” Judaei menti sola unumque numen 
intelligunt: profanos qui deum imagines mortalibus materiis 
in species hominum effingant; summum illud et aeternum 
neque imitabile neque interiturum. Igitur nulla simulacra 
urbibus suis, nedum templis sistunt; non regibus haec 
adulatio non Caesaribus honor. And lastly, Pliny speaks of 


° G ° . s 24: 
the Jews as a gens contumelia numinum insignis.” 


242 Plutarch, Sympos. iv. 5. 

#43 Juvenal, Sat. vi. 160: Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 
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But there was nothing that did so much to awaken the 
dislike of the Graeco-Roman world as that wall of rigid 
separation which the Jew had erected between himself and 
all the rest of mankind. And just at a time when the world- 
wide rule of the Romans and the levelling influences of 
Hellenism were pulling down more and more the ancient 
barriers that separated nation from nation, ib must have been 
felt to be doubly annoying that the Jews should be the only 
people who insisted on holding aloof from this process of 
universal amalgamation. Apud ipsos fides obstinata, miseri- 
cordia in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium, 
says Tacitus ;*”’ while Juvenal alleges against them, and not 
altogether without reason, that if asked to show the way to 
any place they always refused to do so except to those of their 
own faith, and that if any one happened to be looking for a 
well they would not take him to it unless he had been cir- 
cumcised.”* When it was commonly alleged in Alexandria 
that the Jews had taken an oath never to show kindness 
to a stranger (Gentile), or that they even went the 
length of offering a Greek in sacrifice every year,” these were 
no doubt ridiculous slanders. But still there is an element 
of truth underlying the statement of Tacitus, in which he 


347 Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

948 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 103-104 : 

Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 

349 Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 10. 
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affirms that the first things Jewish proselytes are taught to do 
are to despise the gods, to repudiate their nationality, and to 
disparage parents, children and brothers.”* The truth is, it 
was just this that formed the bright as well as the dark side 
of Judaism, the fact namely that, as a religious community, 
it maintained its exclusiveness with such uncompromising 
rigour. 

The feelings cherished toward the Jews throughout the 
entire Graeco-Roman world were not so much those of hatred 
as of pure contempt. The prevailing tone that runs through 
the whole estimate of Judaism, as given by Tacitus, is that of 
the profoundest contempt, the contempt of the proud Roman 
for this despectissima pars servientium, for this teterrima 
gens.” Those feelings have found their bitterest expression 
in the words of Marcus Aurelius as recorded by Ammianus 
Marcellinus: Ile enim cum Palaestinam transiret Aegyptum 
petens, Judaeorum faetentium et tumultantium saepe taedio 
percitus dolenter dicitur exclamasse: O Marcomanni, O 
Quadi, O Sarmatae, tandem alios vobis inertiores inveni.”” 

It may be asked, and that not without reason, how it was 
possible, if such were the feelings of the Graeco-Roman world, 
that Jewish propagandism should have met with any success at 
all. In order to understand this, three things must be borne in 
mind. (1) In the course of their missionary efforts the Jews 
to all appearance understood above all things how to present 
Judaism in a form calculated to recommend it even toa Greek 
or a Roman. They took care to keep in the background, as 
not being of the nature of an essential, whatever was certain 
at first to appear odd or to have a repelling effect, while they 
laid most stress upon those points in regard to which they felt 
they could reckon on a sympathetic appreciation of them in 

251 Tacitus, Hist. v. 5: Contemnere deos, exuere patriam, parentes, 
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the case of many at least ; this they did above all with respect 
to their idea of God. Judaism is the truly rational religion, 
rejecting as it does the notion of a multiplicity of gods with 
circumscribed spheres of action, and worshipping the one Lord 
and Creator of all things and Him only, even that Almighty and 
righteous God who is omnipotent, and who recompenses every 
one strictly according to his moral conduct. Nor, like a 
shortsighted heathenism, does it represent the Divine Being 
in the finite form of a man or even of an animal, but it rejects 
every material representation of Him, and makes the invisible 
Lord of heaven and earth, who rules over all and who tran- 
scends all the limits of the material world, the sole object of 
its worship. That it was upon these points that the greatest 
stress was laid, and that it was in this form that, in the first 
instance, Judaism was presented by the Hellenistic Jews to 
their Gentile fellow-citizens, is what any one may be con- 
vinced of who will only give a cursory glance at the writings 
of Philo and the Jewish Sibylline books. Those people (the 
Jews) are proudly conscious that they are the truly enlightened 
ones of the earth, who, as regards religious matters at least, 
rank highest in the scale of civilisation. And it was surely 
impossible that such a consciousness should not ultimately 
produce its due effect. Hence one can understand how Strabo 
for example should be found to speak of Moses with a certain 
degree of sympathy ; for the Jewish source—whether written 
or oral—on which his narrative is based, has obviously 
presented the Jewish legislator to him in the light of a 
genuine Stoic philosopher. Moses taught, he informs us, 
“that the Egyptians had erred in making the divinity to 
resemble animals; that such a thing was not done by the 
Libyans, nor even by the Greeks, who represented Him under 
a human form. For that alone is God which embraces us all 
as well as the earth and the sea, which we name heaven, and 
world, and the nature of things (eM yao év TodTo povoy Oeds 
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TO Teplexov Nuas Atavras Kab ynv wal Oadattav, b Kadodpev 
ovpavoy Kal Koopov Kai Thy Tov dvTwov dvow). But what 
man in his senses would venture to make an image of that, an 
image only resembling something around us? Rather must the 
making of images be given up altogether, and a worthy temple 
being consecrated to Him, let Him be worshipped without any 
image whatever.™ It is true that for all that Strabo did not 
become a Jew, for he knew too well that the Jewish religion 
had subsequently deteriorated owing to so many superstitious 
elements having been mixed up with it’ But if Jewish 
apologists now knew, as they did, how to give a profounder 
meaning and import even to those “superstitious ” elements, 
may it not be that many a one felt himself attracted by 
them? (2) A further circumstance which was well calculated 
to win adherents to Judaism was the fact that the Jewish 
religion aimed at the practical realization of a moral and 
happy life. Strictly speaking, there was no religion from 
which such an aim could be said to be entirely absent. But 
in the case of Judaism it assumed a much more definite, more 
complete, and more satisfactory form than in any of the 
ancient heathen religions. The Greek and Roman gods 
could help their worshippers neither to a truly moral 
nor to a truly happy life. Now Judaism, through its 
sacrifices and purifications, its complicated system of religious 
prescriptions and the promise given to those who observed 
them, held out the certain prospect of both those things. 
And if deliverance from sin and sorrow be the deepest longing 
of the human heart, is it possible that a religion which seemed 
to afford a more certain prospect of such deliverance than 
those of heathendom could pretend to do, could fail to have 
its attractions even in spite of the seeming repulsiveness of 
many of its externals? (3) Lastly, it was also an advantage 
to Judaism as well, that it happened to be so much the 
154 Strabo, xvi. 2. 35, p. 760 sq. 355 Strabo, xvi. 2. 37, p. 761. 
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fashion of the time to patronize Oriental religions generally 
The religions of classical antiquity no longer exercised the 
same absolute power of attracting the minds of men as once 
they did. On all hands people were itching for something 
new, and they eagerly clutched at those mysterious Oriental 
worships which, owing to increased intercourse and more 
extended commercial relations, were every day becoming more 
widely known.” We find that in Greece, and more 
particularly in Athens, the Phrygian worships of Sabazius 
(Bacchus) and the great mother of the gods had got a footing 
even at so early a period as the end of the fifth century B.c."” 
The Egyptian and other Oriental ones followed not long after. 
In the year 333 B.c. the Athenians issued a decree giving 
permission to the merchants from Citium (Cyprus) to build a 
temple to Aphrodite, therefore to the Semitic Astarte, in the 
Piraeus ; while on this occasion reference is made to the fact 
that the Egyptians already had a temple of Isis in the same 
place.” This latter therefore must have been built about 
the middle of the fourth century B.c. A century farther on, 
viz. about 250 B.c., we also find a collegium of worshippers 


256 On this and the state of religious matters throughout the Graeco- 
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of Serapis (Sapaiiaera/) in the Piraeus.”’ Tn the last- 
mentioned case it is obvious that the association is now no 
longer composed merely of foreigners, but, as the Greek names 
of the members serve to show, of natives as well. And so 
we find that since the third century B,c. Egyptian cults had 
come to be very widely practised throughout Greece generally.” 
Besides these, other Oriental worships, and that in strange 
admixture, are also to be met with particularly in the islands 
of Greece and in Asia Minor.” In Rome again it was in 
like manner the Egyptian worships above all that, at an early 
period, gained a firm footing.’ Even so far back as the 
second century B.c. they had begun to make their appearance 
here, and although repeatedly forbidden by the senate and 
put down by force, still they always sprang up afresh. In 
the year 43 B.c. the triumvirs themselves built a temple of 
Serapis and Isis for public worship.” Consequently by this 
time the worship of the gods of Egypt must have been no 
longer an affair merely of private associations, but carried on 
under the auspices of the state itself. In the time of 
Augustus there were already several temples in Rome for the 
Egyptian sacra, though of course outside the pomaerium as 


259 Corp. Inscr. Graec. n. 120=Foucart, p. 207=Corp. Inser. Aitic. ii. 
1, n. 617. 

260 See Preller, Ueler Inschriften aus Chéronea (Transactions of the 
Sdchs. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 1854, p. 195 sqq.). Lafaye, Histoire du culte 
des divinités d Alexandrie Sérapis, Isis, Harpocrate et Anubis hors de Egypte 
depuis les origines jusqw & la naissance de Vécole néo-platonicienne, Paris 
1884 (especially pp. 1-38). Comp. in general also Matthid, art. “‘ Isis,” in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allg. Encyc. sec. ii. vol. xxiv. (1845), pp. 427-435. 
Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Ene. iii. 1509 sqq. (art. ‘‘ Horus”), and iv. pp. 
276-800 (art. ‘ Isis”). 

261 Foucart, chaps. xi. xii. xiii. 

262 See Reichel, De Isidis apud Romanos cultu, Berol. 1849. Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 76 sqq. Preller, Rémische Mythologie (3rd ed. 
by Jordan), ii. pp. 8373-385. Lafaye, as above, pp. 38-63, and elsewhere. 
The inscriptions of the city of Rome in Corp. Inser, Lat. vol. vi. n. 344-358 
(Isis), and n. 570-574 (Serapis). 

263 Dio Cass. xlvii, 15, 
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yet. In the reign of Tiberius an attempt was made to 
suppress them entirely.” But many of the succeeding 
emperors only favoured them so much the more. During the 
whole imperial age they were disseminated to an unusual 
degree throughout the provinces especially. At a somewhat 
later period the Egyptian worships were followed by those of 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Persia, which also found a footing in 
Rome. Here their palmy days did not begin till the second 
century of our era. The worship of the Syrian sun-god was 
the one to which the Antonines showed special favour. 
But that of the Persian Mithras, with its dark mysteries, was 
in still greater favour, and that throughout the entire Roman 
Empire. Upon the inscriptions in almost every province of 
the empire there is no Oriental worship that we so frequently 
meet with in imperial times as this.’ The secret of the 
attraction which all those worships possessed lay essentially 
in two characteristic features common to them all.** In the 
first place, in all of them there is a touch of monotheism in 
some form or other. No matter whether the divinity was 
known under the designation of Isis, or Serapis, or Mithras, or 
any other, there was, as a rule, bound up with this designation 


264 Dio Cass. liii. 2. 

265 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 3. 4. Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85. Sueton. Tiber 
XXXVI. 

266 On the Syrian worships, comp. Preller, Rémische Mythologie (8rd ed.), 
ii. 394 ff. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 82. 

267 On the Persian Mithras himself, comp. Windischmann, Mithra, ein 
Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des Orients (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, vol. i., Leipzig 1859). On the spread of his worship throughout 
the Roman Empire, see Zoega, Ueber die den Dienst des Mithras betreffenden 
rémischen Kunstdenkmiiler (Zoega’s Abhandlungen, edited by Welcker, 1817 ; 
pp. 89-210 and 394-416). Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 3rd. ed. ii. 408— 
418. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 82 sqq. Renan, Mare- 
Auréle (1882), pp. 575-580. T. Fabri, De Mithrae dei solis invicti apud 
Romanos cultu, Dissert. inaug. 1883. For the inscriptions of the city of 
Rome, see Corp. Inser. Lat. vol. vi. n. 713-754. 

#68 On this comp. briefly Marquardt, iii. 84 sqq., for example. 
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—at least at the time now in question—the idea now more 
and now less plainly indicated, that this supreme divine being 
had no equal, nay that the different names were but different 
designations for one and the same God. The other character- 
istic feature was the practical tendency connected with that 
putting away of sin and that moral purity which, though only 
in the form it might be of an external, often an absurd 
asceticism, were, in the case of almost the whole of those 
worships, demanded of those who embraced them, and in 
return for which they had the promise of deliverance from sin 
and misery. But in those two leading features it is impos- 
sible not to recognise an actual superiority of the Oriental 
cults over those of the rest of antiquity. For however absurd 
and repugnant their mode of expressing it might be, they 
nevertheless answered to a genuine religious need in laying, 
as they did, the chief stress upon those two points. Now it 
may be confidently affirmed that Judaism answered this need 
in a much more perfect manner. If so, where was the wonder 
that even this ¢eterrima gens should yet have found so many 
who were prepared to embrace its religion? The results in 
this respect would doubtless have been much more favourable 
still, if the despised social position of the Jews, and the some- 
what non-aesthetic character of the worship, and the load 
of oppressive and seemingly meaningless and nonsensical 
ceremonies and observances, had not proved a formidable 
obstacle. In the Hellenistico-Roman period Jewish propa- 
gandism seems to have been carried on with great activity. 
One should have thought that, strictly speaking, orthodox 
Pharisaic Judaism could hardly have been justified in making 
any effort whatever to obtain converts to the religion of 
Israel beyond the circle of its own countrymen. For if it be 
true that the promise applied only to the children of Abraham, 
then what, in that case, were the Gentiles to gain by their 
conversion to the Jewish faith? But here the natural 
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impulse—so characteristic of all active religionists—to impart 
to others the blessings which they themselves possess, proved 
too powerful for dogmatic preconceptions. If by his con- 
version to Judaism the Gentile would not acquire all the 
privileges of the true Israelite, still he would thereby be 
snatched from the mass of those doomed to perdition, and 
have some connection at least with the people of the promise. 
Consequently we find that even the Pharisees in Palestine 
developed an active zeal for conversions. “They compassed 
sea and land to make one proselyte” (Matt. xxii. 15). 
Matters however were in a totally different position in the 
dispersion. For Hellenistic Judaism descent from Abraham 
was, as may be seen from Philo, only a secondary matter 
after all, while the true worship of God was regarded as of 
paramount importance. Here then the desire to convert 
heathendom from its blindness and folly would of necessity 
assert itself far more strongly than in Palestine. And hence 
it is that a portion of the Judaeo-Hellenistic literature is 
essentially devoted to the promotion of this object (see 
§ 33). How active they were in their labours is sufficiently 
proved by the way in which Horace satirizes the proselytizing 
zeal of the Jews.” 

The success with which those efforts were crowned was in 
any case something very considerable.”° If we may judge 


769 Horace, Sat. i, 4. 142-143: ac veluti te Judaei cogemus in hance 
concedere turbam. Comp. Danz, Cura Judaeorum in conquirendis proselytis, 
ad Matt. xxiii. 15 (Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, 1736, 
pp. 649-676). Wetstein, Nov. Test., note on Matt. xxiii. 15, and the com- 
mentators generally on this passage. For the erroneous interpretation of 
it given by Gritz, see Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1869, p.1698sq. The historical truth of the thing assumed in Matt. xxiii. 15 
is also maintained by Kuenen (Volksreligion und Weltreligion, German 
translation, 1883, pp. 332-384). 

270 On the proselytism of the Jews, comp. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. col. 
407-411. Selden, De synedriis, lib. i. c. iii, lib. ii c. iii. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 31-52 of the notes (and at p. 51 sqq. of the 
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from the numerous hints we come across, it may be assumed 
that, in the Hellenistico-Roman period, the number of those 
who allied themselves more or less closely with the Jewish 
communities, took part in Jewish worship, and observed the 
Jewish ordinances with a greater or less degree of strictness, 
was a very large one, although not quite equal to that of the 
worshippers of Isis and Mithras. “Many of the Greeks,” as 
Josephus boasts, “have been converted to the observance of 
our laws; some have remained true, while others, who were 
incapable of stedfastness, have fallen away again.””™ <« Like- 
wise among the mass of the people,” he remarks in another 
passage, “there has for a long time now been a great amount 
of zeal for our worship; nor is there a single town among 
Greeks or barbarians or anywhere else, not a single nation to 
which the observance of the Sabbath as it exists among ourselves 


same, the older literature). Deyling, De ceGojevoss rov bcov (Observatt. sacr. 
ii. pp. 462-469). Various dissertations in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxii, 
Liibkert, Die Proselyten der Juden (Stud. u. Krit. 1835, pp. 681-700). 
Winer, Realwértb. ii. 285-287. Leyrer, art. ‘‘ Proselyten,” in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyc., 1st ed. xii. 237-250. In the second edition and re-written 
by Delitzsch, xii. 293-300. De Wette, ZLehrb. der bibl. Archdologie (4th 
ed.), pp. 374-377. Keil, Handb. der bibl. Archéologie (2nd ed.), pp. 
339-342. Zezschwitz, System der christl. kirchl. Katechetik, vol. i. 
(1863), pp. 210-227. Holtzmann in Weber and Holtzmann’s Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, ii. 268 sqq. Hausrath, Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 111-123. Deren- 
bourg, Histoire de la Palestine, pp. 220-229. Griinebaum, Die Fremden 
nach rabbinischen Gesetzen (Geiger’s Jiid. Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 
1870, pp. 48-57 ; 1871, pp. 164-172). Steiner in Schenkel’s Bibellez. iv. 
pp. 629-631. Bernay’s Die Gottesfiirchtigen ber Juvenal (Commentationes 
philol. in honorem Th. Mommseni, 1877, pp. 563-569; also in Bernay’s 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, ii. pp. 71-80). Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften A. T.’s, § 557. Hamburger, Real- Encyc. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, 2nd part, art. ‘‘Proselyt;” also the articles ‘‘ Nichtisraelit,” 
‘Noachiden,” ‘‘Helene,” ‘‘ Izates,” ‘‘Monobaz.” Gratz, Die jiidischen 
Proselyten im Rémerreiche unter den Kaisern Domitian, Nerva, Trajan und 
Hadrian (Jahresbericht des jiid.-theol. Seminares zu Breslau, 1883). Kuenen, 
Volksreligion und Weltreligion (German edition, 1883), pp. 224-227. 

270a Anon. ii. 10: rorrol wap’ avrav eic rods HeTépovc vépeovs ovveBnomy 
sioeAbsiv, noel tives pos spesiveev, cioi 0 of ray xocorEploey oby Umomelvavtes WeALD 
aeTioT noo. 
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has not penetrated; while fasting and the burning of lights, 


° 271 
and many of our laws with regard to meats, are also observed.” 


371 Apion. ii. 39: noel xandcow Hin wrorve Cros vérvyover én pooexpod Tins 
iestipas evosBelos, ovd totivy ov rorss EAAnvav ovd Hriaovy avde BxpBepos, 
ovde fv Zbvoc, Erbe poh ro rig EBdopecdos, qv ckpyovmev gucci, 200s ob dsccwre- 
Dotrnxe, nai oi vnoreics noel Adyvow cvexatasic nol TOAAe THY cis Boao gneiv 
od vevoesopeévav reeparernpnres. Comp. Tertullian, ad nationes, i. 13: Vos 
certe estis, qui etiam in laterculum septem dierum solem recepistis, et ex 
diebus ipso priorem praelegistis, quo die lavacrum subtrahatis aut in 
vesperam differatis, aut otium et prandium curetis. Quod quidem facitis 
exorbitantes et ipsi a vestris ad alienas religiones. Judaei enim festi sabbata 
et coena pura et Judaici ritus lucernarum et jejunia cum azymis et orationes 
litorales, quae utique aliena sunt a diis vestris. No doubt Tertullian is here 
speaking only of Gentiles who observed certain Jewish practices. So in 
the case of Josephus one has an impression that he also has in view the 
observance of Jewish practices outside the circle of the Jewish communi- 
ties. He aims at showing how the laws of the Jews found an echo even 
among those who were not Jews themselves. In proof of this he first of all 
mentions the fact that the Greek philosophers had drawn largely upon 
those laws; and then he proceeds to point out in the way already stated 
how the observance of Jewish practices was often to be met with among 
the mass of the people as well. Still it appears to me to be plain that here 
it is not mere analogies between Gentile and Jewish practices that the 
historian has in view (such practices as the adopting of the week of seven 
days and the Orphico-Pythagorean asceticism). For what Josephus also 
finds among those who are not Jews is precisely the Jewish manner of 
observing the Sabbath as well as the observance of the Jewish regulations 
with respect to meats. But it is the reference to the practice of burning 
lights (Avyvav cveenxtocis, ritus lucernarum, as Tertullian calls it) that shows 
above all that the matter in question is an actual imitating of Jewish 
practices. For the practice in view is obviously that of burning lights 
before the dawn of the Sabbath, so that in the course of that day there 
may be no occasion to violate the law against the lighting of the fire on 
the Sabbath (Ex. xxxv. 3). Comp. on this ‘‘Sabbath-light” (mMavin 19), 
Mishna, Shabbath ii. 6, 7. Vitringa, De synagoga vetere, pp. 194-199 (ibid. 
also at p. 1123, where the passage from Shabbath xxxv. is given). Seneca, 
Epist. xcv. 47 (ed. Haase): Quomodo sint di colendi, solet praecipi: 
accendere aliquem lucernas sabbatis prohibeamus, etc. The matter is 
described with great pungency by the satirist Persius, who says (Sat. v. 
179-184): “‘But when the days of Herod come round (i.e. the Jewish 
Sabbaths observed by Herod), and the lamps placed in the greasy window 
emit their thick smoke (unctaque fenestra || dispositae pinguem nebulam 
vomuere lucernae), and in the red plate the tail of a tunny-fish swims, and 
the white jug overflows with wine, then thou silently movest the lips and 
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Seneca” and Dio Cassius’*® bear testimony to precisely 
the same effect, though from a different standpoint. For 
the purpose of accounting for the large amount of 
treasure in the temple at Jerusalem, Josephus appeals 
not merely to the copious tribute sent in by Jews in 
every part of the world, but also to that contributed by the 
“ God-fearing,” ze. the proselytes.”* In stating the number 
of Jews of every nationality that were living in Jerusalem, the 
Acts (ii. 9-11) does not forget to mention the proselytes 
along with the Jews (ii. 10: “Iovdaiol te nal mpoondvTor). 
And we find that those general testimonies are corroborated 
by numerous details of one kind or another. In Antioch 
“the Jews always got a large number of Greeks to come to 
their religious services when they treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves.””” In Antioch of Pisidia Paul 
addressed those assembled in the synagogue as: dvdpes 


turnest pale at the Sabbaths of the circumcised.” Josephus is therefore to 
be understood as speaking of the observance of practices of a specifically 
Jewish character by those who were not native Jews; and in doing so he 
distinguishes between those people who have a ‘‘zeal for our religion” 
(Ciiros ris Hwerépxs eboeGefec) and the philosophers who, while borrowing a 
great deal from Moses, nevertheless ‘‘ to all appearance continue to adhere 
to their native practices” (7@ Ddoxeiv ra warpia dseQuaxrrov). Consequently 
he has in view those who have consciously adopted Jewish practices as such. 
Certainly he does not appear to regard them as belonging to the number of 
those who had joined the Jewish communities; and besides, Tertullian 
speaks of those who thoughtlessly adopted only one or two of the Jewish 
practices. From this then we can see that the line of demarcation was 
somewhat ill defined. 

272 Seneca as quoted by Augustine, De civitate Det, vi. 11; Cum interim 
usque eo sceleratissimae gentis consuetudo convaluit, ut per omnes jam 
terras recepta sit, victi victoribus leges dederunt. . . . Illi tamen causas 
ritus sui noverunt; major pars populi facit, quod cur faciat ignorat. 

278 Dio Cass. xxxvii. 17: °H re yep xape "loudela xui avrol ’Iovdaeitoc 
Bvopobderas. “H de exlxrnois arn éxelvoss mév odu 010’ Gbev GpZaro vyevécban, 
Piper Oe nal ext rovs Barovs dvdparovs door TH vimimn wiTar, nalwep 
aearrosOveis bvres, Cnrovas. ot* Ant. xiv. 7. 2. 

275 Bell. Jud. vii. 8. 8: ciel re mpoowyomevor reis Opmuxeiass word 
mongdos EAAjvav xéeneivoug tpor@ tivl ooipay avTaV TErOLyVTO. 
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‘Iopannreirat cai of poBovpevor tov Gedy (Acts xiii. 16) 
dvdpes adergot, viol yévouvs ABpady Kat oi év ipiv poBovpevos 
tov Oeov (Acts xiii. 26). After the service was concluded 
there followed him wodAol Tév "IovSaiwv kal tav ceBopévor 
mpoonrvTev (Acts xiii. 43; comp. also xiii. 50). In Thessa- 
lonica there was converted by Paul trav ceBopévay ‘EXAjvov 
mrn0os moAv (Acts xvii. 4). In Athens Paul preaches in the 
_ synagogue Tols "Iovdaios kal tots oc¢Bouévors (Acts xvii. 17). 
Consequently we find that wherever there was a Jewish 
community there was also a body of proselytes attached to 
it. That in Rome too Jewish propagandism must have been 
attended with some measure of success, is evident from the 


1,76 


satires of a Horace or a Juvena Then, as in the case of 


every religious movement, so also in the case of Jewish 
propagandism, it was found that it was the female heart that 
was most impressionable. In Damascus nearly the whole 
female portion of the inhabitants was devoted to Judaism.” 
And not unfrequently it was precisely women of rank who 
showed those leanings.”* We also read of at least several 
instances of the conversion of men occupying distinguished 
positions.”® But the most notable triumph of the proselytiz- 


276 Horace, Sat. 1. 9. 68-72 (where the person who observes the Jewish 
Sabbath is described as unus multorum). Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106. A 
certain Beturia Paulina . . . quae bixit an. LXXXVI. meses VI. 
proselita an. XVI. nominae Sara is mentioned upon a Roman inscription in 
Orelli’s Inscr. Lat. n. 2522. Again, the DaaBia 'Avtavivea yuu, AariBov 
Tov Ca Blov dao tis suvveyayys tov Adyovorystav, mentioned on another 
Roman epitaph (Corp. Inser. Graec. 9903=Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo di 
Napoli, Inser. Lat. n. 1960), was certainly not a native Jewess. Comp. 
in general, Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 274 sq. 

277 Bell, Jud. ii. 20. 2. 

278 Acts xiii. 50, xvii. 4. Joseph. Anit. xviii. 3. 5. In this latter passage 
we read of how, on one occasion, a couple of Jewish swindlers defrauded a 
Roman lady of rank and a devotee of Judaism of a large sum of money 
under the pretext of sending it to the temple in Jerusalem. On the 
Empress Poppaea, see above, p. 238. 

279 Acts vill. 26 sqq. (the treasurer of Queen Candace). Joseph. Antt. xx. 
7. 1, 3 (Azizus of Emesa and Polemon of Cilicia, both of them brothers-in- 
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ing zeal of the Jews was the eonversion of the royal house 
of Adiabene, to which Josephus recurs again and again with 
manifest pride (Anét. xx. 2-4; Bell. Jud. ii. 19. 2, iv. 9. 11, 
v. 2. 2, 3. 3, 4. 2, 6. 1, vi. 6. 3, 4)" The kingdom of 
Adiabene, situated on the confines of the Roman and Parthian 
Empires, and standing towards the latter in a certain relation 
of dependence, was in the time of Claudius under the rule of 
a monarch called Izates, who, with his mother Helena, became 
a convert to Judaism, and subsequently induced his brother 
Monobazus and all the rest of his kindred to follow his 
example.™ Owing to its conversion this family came to have 


law of Agrippa IT.). Only as being an analogous case we may here 
mention the consul Flavius Clemens and his wife Domitilla, for itis probable 
that it was Christianity to which they were converted and not Judaism. 
On this see Dio Cass. lxvii. 14. Sueton. Domitian. c. xv.; and on another 
Domitilla, the niece of that same consul Clement, and in regard to whom 
it is expressly stated that she was a Christian, see Euseb. Hist. eccl. iii. 
18.4, 5; Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 160, 163, ad. ann. Abr. 2112 (where 
the chronographer Bruttius or Brettius is mentioned as his authority, for 
whom comp. Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iv. 352). There is further th¢ 
name of a Domitilla, who probably was also a Christian, on the inscription, 
n. 948 in vol. vi. of Corp. Inser. Lat. Comp. in general, Volkmar, Theol. 
Jahrbiicher, 1856, p. 297 sqq. Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas (1868), p. 44. sqq. 
Idem, Zeitschr. fiir die histor. Theologie, 1869, p.627 sqq. Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden, iv. 435 sqq. Lipsius, Chronologie der rémischen Bischéfe (1869), pp. 
147-162. Seyerlen, Entstehung und erste Schicksale der Christengemeinde in 
Rom (1874), p. 56 sqq. Caspari, Quellen zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols, iii. 
pp. 282, 293 sqq. De Rossi, Bullettino di archeologia cristiana, 1875 (notice 
of this in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 290 sq.). Harnack, Clementis Romani 
epistulae (2nd ed, 1876), prolegom. p. 1xii.sq. Erbes, Jahrbb. fiir prot. Theol. 
1878, p. 690 sqq. Funk, Theol. Quartalschr. 1879, p. 531 sqq. Neubauer, 
Beitrdge zu einer Gesch. der rémischen Christengemeinde in den beiden ersten 
Jahrhunderten (Elbing 1880, school programme), pp. 18 sq., 37. Hasen- 
clever, Chrisiliche Proselyten der hohern Stdnde im ersten Jahrhundert (Jahrbb. 
fir prot. Theol. 1882, pp. 34 sqq., 230 sqq.). Heuser, art. ‘‘ Domitilla,” in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlex., 2nd ed. vol. iii. (1884), p. 1953 sqq. 

280 Comp. also Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums, i. 341 sqq. Derenbourg, 
Histoire de la Palestine, p. 223 sqq. Brull, Jahrbiicher fiir jiidische Gesch. 
und Literatur, vol. i. 1874, pp. 58-86. Gritz, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, pp. 241 sqq., 289 sqq. Hamburger, Real- 
Encyc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, part ii. arts. ‘‘ Helene,” “ Izates,” ‘‘ Monobaz.” 

481 Joseph. Antt. xx. 2-4. Izates is also mentioned by Tacitus, Annal 
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numerous relations of one kind or another with Jerusalem. 
Izates sent five of his sons to be educated there.” Helena 
made a pilgrimage thither, and during the famine in the time 
of Claudius she gave away large quantities of the necessaries 
of life to be distributed among the people. According to 
a Rabbinical tradition, she is said to have been a Nazarite 
for fourteen, or as some others allege, even for twenty-one 
years.** Both Helena and Monobazus (who succeeded his 
brother as king) had a palace in Jerusalem.” They both 
presented valuable cups to the temple there.** When Izates 
and his mother died, Monobazus caused them to be buried in 
Jerusalem in a magnificent tomb which had been built by 
Helena herself.” During the Jewish wars some relatives of 


xii. 18, 14, as being king of Adiabene in the time of Claudius. Monobazua 
is mentioned as belonging to Nero’s time by Tacitus, Annal. xv. 1,14. Dio 
Cass. lxii. 20, 23, lxiii. 1. On the later history, see the outline in Marquardt 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i. 1881, p. 4385 sqq. 

282 Antt. xx. 3. 4. 288A nit xx. 206: 

284 Nasir ili. 6: ‘If any one has vowed to be a Nazarite for a longer 
period and after the time of his vow has expired comes to the land of 
Israel, then, according to the school of Shammai, he is a Nazarite for thirty 
days, while according to the school of Hillel, he is so over again from the 
beginning. Queen Helena, on the occasion of her son’s setting out for the 
war, vowed, saying: If my son comes back safe I will be a Nazarite for 
seven years. He did come back, and she became a Nazarite for seven 
years ; and not till after the expiry of the seven years did she come to the 
land of Israel. Then the school of Hillel declared that she was bound to 
be a Nazarite for still other seven years; and as, at the end of this latter 
seven years, she was defiled, she was therefore a Nazarite twenty-one years 
in all. Rabbi Judah says: She was so only fourteen years.” 

285 Bell. Jud. v. 6. 1, vi. 6.3. A female relative of Izates’ of the name 
of Grapte also had a palace in Jerusalem, Bell. Jud. iv. 9. 11. 

286 Joma iii. 10: ‘* King Monobaz (733119) caused all the handles of the 
utensils that were made use of on the great day of atonement to be made 
of gold. His mother Helena again caused a golden lamp (ny 33, the same 
word precisely as that used in Dan. v. 5) to be placed over the door of the 
temple: while she also caused a golden tablet to be made on which was 
written the passage about the adulterous woman.” 

287 Anit. xx. 4. 3; Bell. Jud. v. 2. 2, 3.3, 4. 2. The tomb consisted of 
three pyramids (Antt. xx. 4. 3). Eusebius, who had seen it himself, speaks of 
wrjaas (Kuseb. Hist, eccl. i. 12.3: rijg yé cor “Eatung . . . ehotre vv arin 
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Monobazus fought on the side of the Jews against the 
Romans.”** 

The form which the adhesion of Gentiles to Judaism assumed, 
and the extent to which they observed the ceremonial law of 


VseQeeveis ev wpoworsioss Deixvuvras trys vov Aidias). It was so famous that 
Pausanias, Deser. Graeciae, viii. 16, compares it with the tomb of Mausolus. 
The account he gives of it is certainly of a somewhat fabulous character. 
He says, for instance, that by means of a wonderful piece of mechanism 
the stone door of the tomb opened of itself at a particular time once in 
every year, and then closed again in the same way ; at any other time it 
would have been impossible to open it without destroying it altogether. 
From the passages in Bell. Jud. it would appear that the tomb stood to the 
north of the city, and according to Anitt. xx. 4.3, at a distance of three stadia 
from it. According to Jerome, Peregrinatio S. Paulae, c. vi., it stood on 
the left side (therefore on the east side) of the road to one coming south- 
ward (ad laevam musoleo Helenae derelicto . . . ingressa est Hierosolymam). 
All this renders it highly probable that it is identical with the so-called 
kings’ tombs of the present day, the largest site of an ancient burying- 
place to be found in the vicinity of Jerusalem. On this see Robinson’s 
Palestine. Idem, Modern Biblical Researches (in favour of the identity). 
Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi. 475 sqq. (also in favour of identity). Tobler, 
Topographie von Jerusalem, ii. 276-323 (against the identity). Raoul 
Rochett, Rerue archeéologique, vol. ix. 1 (1852), pp. 22-37 (in favour of 
the identity). Quatremére, ibid. pp. 92-113, 157-169 (who takes the 
kings’ tombs to be the:tomb of Herod). De Sauley, Revue archéologique, 
vol, ix. 1 (1852), p. 229 sqq., ix. 2 (1853), pp. 398-407. Idem, Voyage en 
Terre Sainte (1865), i. 345-410 (who takes the kings’ tombs to be the 
tombs of the ancient kings of Judah). Creuzer, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1858, p. 913 sqq. Badeker-Socin, Paldstina (1875), p. 246 sqq. A strong 
argument in favour of the identity of the kings’ tombs with the tomb of 
Helena is to be found in the fact that in the former a sarcophagus was 
discovered by De Saulcy, on which there is an inscription in two lines, the 
first of which runs thus: xnzbp jy (the Queen Zaddan), the second thus: 
ansop m4 (the Queen Zadda). The language of both lines is Aramaic, 
but the character in which the first is written is the genuine Syriac, while 
that of the second is the square Hebrew character. Now surely this is only 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Queen Zaddan or Zadda in question, 
and in any case a Jewish queen, belonged to a Syrian royal house which 
can have been no other than that of Adiabene. See Renan, Journal 
Asiatique, sixth series, vol. vi. (1865) p. 550 sqq. Chwolson, Corp. Inser. 
Hebraicarum (i882), col. 72 sq. and facsimile, n. 8. For a representation 
of the sarcophagus and the inscription, see also De Sanley, Voyage en Terre 
Sainte, i. pp. 377, 385, 
288 Bell. Jud. ii. 19. 2, vi. 6. 4. 
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the Jews, was of a very varied character. Tertullian speaks. 
of Gentiles who, while observing several Jewish ordinances, 
continued notwithstanding to worship their own deities (see 
note 271). On the other hand, such of them as submitted 
to circumcision thereby bound themselves to observe the 
whole law to its fullest extent (Gal. v. 3: paptipopas travti 
avOpam@ mepiteuvopevp Ott apeidérns eoTly doy Tov vomov 
mowjoat). Between those two extremes there would be, 
as we may well suppose, a manifold series of gradations. 
There is something very instructive, in this connection, in the 
fourteenth satire of Juvenal, where the poet enlarges on the 
thought as to the way in which children are injuriously 
affected by the evil example of their parents. The bad prac- 
tices of the former, he tells us, are transmitted to the latter. 
and that, as a rule, in an intensified form. By way of giving 
an example of this in the domain of superstition, he mentions 
the penchant for Judaism. If the father spends every seventh 
day in indolence, and looks upon swine’s fiesh as being quite 
as precious as the flesh of man, then not only does the son do 
the same thing, but he even goes the length of submitting to 
be circumcised, and despises the Roman laws, and studies and 
reverently observes the Jewish law that has come down from 
Moses, and which teaches that they are never to point out the 
way to any but those of their own faith, nor show any one 
where to find a well, unless he is circumcised.™ From this 
it is plain that there must have been varying degrees of strict- 
ness on the part of Gentiles in regard to their observance of 


289 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106 :— 


Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem, 

Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adorant, 

Nec distare putant humana carne suillam, 

Qua pater obstinuit ; mox et praeputia ponunt : 
Romanas autem soliti contemnere leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moses . 
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the Jewish law. For the proselytizing zeal of the Jews had 
just to content itself with what it could get. It was felt that 
much had been gained if any one could be so far converted as 
to worship the only true God, and that without the use of 
images. As regards the ceremonial law, only certain leading 
points were insisted on in the first instance. Thus the fourth 
book of the Sibylline oracles, for example, which was com- 
posed about the year 80 of our era, and is in all probability 
of Jewish origin, contains an address to the Gentiles, in which 
prominence is given only to the worship of the true God and 
the belief in a future judgment, while instead of requiring the 
converted Gentile to be circumcised, all that is asked is a 
bath of purification.*”* The history of the conversion of King 
Izates is also very instructive. This monarch was himself 
animated by a burning zeal for the Jewish law, and wanted 
to be circumcised. But a Jew of the name of Ananias ven- 
tured to interpose, and in the most urgent way possible tried 
to dissuade him. The Jew apprehended some danger to 
himself if the idea should get abroad that he had been the 
occasion of the king’s being circumcised. Consequently he 
represented to this latter that he could worship God without 
being circumcised, provided he simply observed in a general 
way the ordinances of the Jews, this being of more importance 
than circumcision. He further pointed out to him that if, in 
deference to the feelings of his subjects, he were to omit 
this rite, God would certainly forgive him.” Yet for all 
that Izates insisted on being circumcised; while unques- 


Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
Quaesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos. 
Sed pater in causa, cui septima quaeque fuit lux 
Ignava et partem vitae non attigit ullam. 
289a Qrac. Sibyll. iv. 164. On the Jewish origin of this book, consult 
Badt, Ursprung, Inhalt und Text des vierten Buches der sibyllinischen Orakel, 
1878, and notice of the same in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1878, p. 358 sq. 
290 Joseph. Anti. xx. 2. 5. 
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tionably the views of the merchant Ananias were not those 
of an orthodox Jew. But there were evidently many who 
thought very much as he did in regard to those matters. The 
result of this was, that to almost every one of the Jewish com- 
munities of the dispersion there was attached a following of 
“ God-fearing” Gentiles who adopted the Jewish (ce. the 
monotheistic and imageless) mode of worship, attended the 
Jewish synagogues, but who, in the observance of the cere- 
monial law, restricted themselves to certain leading points, 
and so were regarded as outside the fellowship of the Jewish 
communities. It is God-fearing Gentiles of this description 
that are undoubtedly to be understood by the doBovpevoe tov 
Oeov or the ceBdopevor tov Oedv so often mentioned in Josephus, 
and above all in the Acts of the Apostles.” Now if we ask 
ourselves what those points of the ceremonial law were which 
these Gentiles observed, we will find them plainly enough 
indicated in the passages already quoted from Josephus, 
Juvenal, and Tertullian (see notes 271 and 289). All three 
agree in this, that it was the Jewish observance of the Sabbath 
and the prescriptions with regard to meats that were in most 
general favour within the circles in question. And those are 
precisely the two points which Juvenal specially mentions in 
connection with the father of the son who outdoes his father 
by becoming a thoroughpaced Jew (metuentem sabbata patrem 


291 DoBovwevos rov bedv, Acts x. 2, 22, xiii. 16, 26. asGdpevos rev Oedv, 
Joseph. Antt. xiv. 7.2; Acts xiii. 48, 50, xvi. 14, xvii. 4, xvii. 17, xviii.7. Here 
the form of expression varies between the fuller ce@cmevos tov becv (Joseph. 
Antt. xiv. 7.2; Acts xvi. 14, xviii. 7) and the simple c¢6cvevos (Acts xiii. 50, 
xvii. 4, xvii. 17). In one instance we meet with ce@cémevos conjoined with 
apoonrvtos (Acts xiii. 43). Bernays (Commentationes philol. in honorem, 
Th. Mommseni, p. 565) also compares the inscription, n. 88 in vol. v. 1 of 
Corp. Inscr. Lat.: Aur. Soteriae matri pientissimae religioni(s) judaicae 
metuenti. The forms of expression in Juvenal (metuentem sabbata . . . 
Judaicum metuunt jus), which Bernays also quotes in this connection, are 
however of an essentially different character. See in general, Deyling, 
De ceBomevoss tov beov (Observationes sacrae, ii. 462-469). Philo, Codez 
apocryphus Nov. Test. p. 521. Bernays as above. 
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>... carne suillam qua pater abstinwit), Then again com- 
pliance even with these would sometimes be of a more and 
sometimes of a less rigid character; it is hardly likely that 
here any hard and fast line would be observed. From these 
hoRovmevor or ceBopevoe Tov Oedv we must now distinguish 
the 03 or wp oonAuUTOL, strictly so called. For with these latter 
expressions later Judaism meant to designate those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, 
became completely incorporated with the Jewish people. In 
the Old Testament, in its Hebrew and Greek form alike, the 
a3 or the wpoonAvtot exactly correspond to the pérocxos in 
the Attic state—that is to say, they are regarded as strangers 
who have their permanent abode in the land of Israel, but 
without belonging to the fellowship of Israel (advenae incolae). 
But subsequent usage uniformly employed both terms, and 
that without further qualification, to denote those Gentiles 
who, through circumcision and the observance of the law, had 
been admitted into full religious fellowship with Israel. 


392 Tn the Mishna 73 is used in the sense given to it in the text in the 
following passages: Demat vi. 10; Shebiith x. 9; Challa iii. 6; Bikkurim 
i. 4-5; Pesachim viii. 8; Shekalim i. 3, 6, vii. 6; Kethuboth ix.9; Kiddu- 
shin iv. 1, 6, 7; Baba kamma iv. 7, ix.11; Baba mezia iv.10; Baba bathra 
iii. 3, iv. 9; Edujoth v. 2; Horajoth i. 4, iti. 8; Chullin x. 4; Kerithoth 
ii. 1; Nidda vii. 3; Sabim ii. 1, 3; Jadajim iv. 4. The feminine n>} 
occurs in Jebamoth vi. 5, viii. 2, xi. 2; Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2, iv. 3; 
Kiddushin iv. 7; Baba kamma v. 4; Edujoth v. 6. The use of 3 in the 
sense of a converted stranger is so completely established that even a verb 
3:3n9 = “to become a convert,” has been formed from it, and occurs in Pea 
iv. 6; Shebiith x.9; Challa iii. 6; Pesachim viii. 8; Jebamoth ii. 8, xi. 2; 
Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2, iv. 3, ix. 6; Guittin ii. 6; Kiddushin iii. 5; Chullin 
x.4; Bechoroth viii. 1; Megaim vii.1; Sabim ii. 3. The Aramaic form 
of 93 is wh, which also occurs twice in the Septuagint (yedpac, Ex. 
xii. 19; Isa. xiv. 1), and in Justin, Dial. e. Tryph. chap. exxii. (yndpes) ; 
Schleusner’s Lexicon for the Sept. under yet@pes, and Otto’s note on Justin 
as above. In his history of the Jewish war Josephus makes frequent 
mention of ¢ rod Tidpa Xivwv. For the purpose of denoting the simple 
metoikos in the Old Testament sense of the word, the Mishna uses ay 
expression which, like the former, is also found already in the Old Testa- 
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How great the number of those may have been we have no 
means of knowing. But one cannot be far wrong in estimating 
it to have been considerably smaller than that of the seBopevot. 

With those two classes, the oeBouevor on the one hand 
and the mpoonAvros properly so called on the other, Christian 
scholars are uniformly in the habit of identifying two 
categories of an apparently kindred character that are met 
with in Rabbinical literature. It is quite usual to say (as 
was also done in the first edition of the present work), that 
the ceBowevos correspond to what in Rabbinical language are 
called “ proselytes of the gate” (1¥¥0 3), and the mpoon- 
duro, on the other hand, to what in the same language are 
known as “proselytes of righteousness” (PI8T "73).* In point 


ment, viz. Win 13, Baba mezia v. 6, ix. 12; Makkoth ii.3; Negaim iii 1. 
The Greek xpoonavros has also undergone the same changes of meaning as “3. 


In later usage this too is no longer employed, as in the Septuagint, to denote 
an advena in the land of Israel, but a convert to the religion of Israel (a 
vowluors mpoosranavdas trois lovdaixots, Antt. xviii. 3.5). It is so explained 
by Philo, who attaches to the Old Testament term the meaning current in 
his own day, when he says, De monarchia, i. § 7 (Mang. ii. 219): rovrovs 
08 marci wpoonavrouc dro Tov wpooeAnAvbevecs xoeavn xoel Dinobew worireieg x.7.A. 
Comp. also the fragment in the Catenae on Ex. xxii. 19, as quoted by Mang. 
ii, 677. Suidas’ Lex. under the word explains as follows: of 2& 26vay 
mpooernavdcrss noel xara vopeov wodnaavtes worirevecbas. In the New Testa- 
ment, Matt. xxiii. 15; Acts ii. 10, vi. 5, xiii. 43 (in the latter passage 
however the addition of ozSc~evos precludes us from supposing that circum- 
cised persons are in view). Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. cxxii. Irenaeus, 
iii, 21. 1 (Theodotion and Aquila, da@édrepos “lovdeios rpoonavtos). Ter- 
tullian, Adv. Judaeos, chap. i. Clemens Alexandr. Quis dives salvetur, 
chap. xxviii. (Dindorf, iii. 405). Inscription, n. 2522 in Orelli, Inser. Lat. 
(see note 276). Another inscription in Engestrém, Om Judarne i Rom 
(Upsala 1876), p. 41 sq.: Mannacius sorori Chrusidi dulcissime proselyti. 
Instead of xpooyavrtos we also find éxgavrog by itself (Philo, De monarchia, 
book i. § 7 (ed. Mang. ii. 219). Barnabae, Hpist. chap. iii. fin.). 

298 So Deyling, for example, in the treatise mentioned above (note 291), 
Wolf, Curae philol. in Nov. Test., note on Acts xiii. 16, and many subse- 
quent writers. I am rather disposed to think that it was Deyling who 
originated this view. For I have not met with a single instance among 
writers previous to him in which the e¢@eeve: are regarded as being the 
same as the ‘‘ proselytes of the gate,” 
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of fact however it is only this latter part of the statement 
that is correct, the weBopevore and the rywn 31 having nothing 
whatever to do with each other. Those Rabbinical designations 
are as yet entirely foreign to the usage of the Mishna, where 
the only distinction met with is that between the 13 pure and 
simple and the 2¥in 73, The former means a Gentile who 
has been converted to Judaism, the latter again corresponds to 
what in the Old Testament is understood by a 73, namely a 
stranger dwelling in the land of Israel (see note 292). But 
with a view to greater clearness and precision it afterwards 
came to be the practice to substitute for 13 the expression 
PI¥ 13 (a righteous stranger, i.e. a stranger who observes the 
law), and for win 73 the words ryw m3, a stranger dwelling in the 
gates or in the land of Israel (according to Ex. xx. 10; Deut. 
v. 14, xiv. 21, xxiv. 14). The latter therefore corresponds 
exactly to what in the Old Testament is simply calleda 73. It 
would appear however that the expression 1yw 73 is as yet no 
less foreign to Talmudic usage. At least in all the passages 
from the Talmud that are quoted in any of the literature with 
which I happen to be acquainted, the only expression ever 
used is 2win 3. Tt is not till we come down to the 
Rabbinical writers of the Middle Ages that we meet with the 
expression yyw 7) as well.”’ If then we confine ourselves to 
Talmudic usage the question is simply reduced to this, whether 


284 So above all in Sanhedrin 96>: ‘‘Naeman (2 Kings v. 1) was a 
awin 13; Nebuzaradan (2 Kings xxv. 8) was a pay 13” (Buxtorf, Lex. 
Chald. col. 410). Similarly in all the other passages from the Talmud 
quoted, for example, by Buxtorf (Lex. under 43), Levy (Neuhebr. Worterb. 
under 73), Hamburger (Real-Enc. art. ‘‘ Proselyt’’) and Ba the only 
expressions met with are 3w\n 93 and pty 3. 

295 When one peruses modern treatises on this subject, one is led to 
suppose that the expression "yyw 13 was quite current. But throughout 
the whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I have not been 
able to discover more than one solitary instance of it, namely R. Bechai 
(belonging to the thirteenth century) in his Kad ha-Kemach as quoted in 
Buxtorf’s Lex. col. 410. 
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the ceB8opuevor are to be regarded as identical with the awn 2. 
Now with regard to these latter the Talmud states that they 
were those who had come under an obligation to observe 
“the seven precepts of the children of Noah.” Under this 
designation the Talmudic doctors include all those precepts 
that were already binding upon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of his family (in other words, the 
“ children of Noah”).”” If then compliance with these latter 


296 Aboda sara 64): ‘‘What is a swin 13? According to R. Meir, 
every one who, in the presence of the Chaberim, comes under an obligation 
to abstain from all idolatrous worship. But the doctors say : Every one 
that accepts the seven precepts which were accepted by the descendants of 
Noah (m) 33). Others say: A un 3 is a stranger who eats the carcase 
of an animal that has died a natural death (miba3, Lev. xxii. 8; Deut. 
xiv. 21) ; who observes all the precepts of the law except that which forbids 
the eating of fallen meat.” See also Buxtorf, Lez. col. 409. Hamburger, 
Real-Enc. ii. 941 (art. ‘“‘Proselyt”). Slevogt, De proselytis Judaeorum, 
chap. xli., in Ugolini, 7’hes. xxii. 842 (and here according to Maimonides). 
Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc., 1st ed. vol. xii. p. 250. Delitzsch, also in Herzog, 
2nd ed. vol. xii. p. 300. 

297 Sanhedrin 56» top : ‘‘ There were seven precepts given to the descend- 
ants of Noah (Mm) 33): (1) }'9" (to obey those in authority), (2) own na13 
(to sanctify the name of God), (3) may ATNAY (to abstain from idolatry), 
(4) mymyp by (to commit no fornication), (5) po mia‘aw (to do no 
murder), (6) 519 (not to steal), (7) *nn JO IAN (not to eat living flesh, ze. 
flesh with the blood in it).” For this same enumeration, see Tosefta, Aboda 
sara ix. In several passages of the Mishna (for example Bereshith rabba, 
chap. xvi. fin. given in Wiinsche, Der Midrash Bereshit rabba ins Deutsche 
tibertragen, 1881, p. 72) only the first six are enumerated as belonging to the 
Noachian precepts, which are further said to have been already given to 
Adam himself (see Levy, Neuhebr. Wérterb. under m\y; Weber, System der 
altsynagogalen paliistinischen Theologie, p. 253 sq. Hamburger, Real-Enc. 
art. ‘‘ Noachiden,” p, 864). Hence Maimonides affirms that the first six 
were given to Adam and that the sixth was added in Noah’s time. More- 
over mention is likewise made of thirty precepts that had been given to 
the Noachidae, but of which they only observed three (Chullin 92* bottom ; 
see Waehner, Antigqui Ebr. ii. 163. Hamburger as above, p. 865). See in 
general, Slevogt, De proselytis Judaeorum, chap. xl. (in Ugolini, Thes. 
xxii. 841 sq.). Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 268 sqq. Deyling, 
Observationes sacrae, ii. No. 38, p. 464, ed. Lips. 1722 (also other literature 
mentioned there). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, p. 40 sq. (also other 
literature mentioned there). Waehner, Antiquitates Ebracorum, ii. p. 163 sq 
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was what was demanded of the 2AM 14, this can only mean that 
one who was not a Jew, but who lived permanently in the land of 
Tsrael, had at least to observe those precepts that were equally 
binding on the whole human race. Of course this proved to 
be nothing more than a barren theory. For it is hardly likely 
that the Greeks and Romans who lived in Palestine would 
trouble themselves much about those Jewish regulations. So 
far then as practical life is concerned the so-called precepts 
for proselytes have no significance. They only represent a 
casuistical theory which was never reduced to actual practice.” 
From this therefore it is evident that the awn") have no 
connection with the oeBopevor rov Oedv, just as it is further 
certain that what we know from history regarding these latter 
is utterly incompatible with the Rabbinical requirements in 
regard to the 2w1n ‘3. 

It would appear, according to the Talmud, that on the 
occasion of admitting proselytes strictly so called into the 
Jewish communion three things were necessary: (1) ndy, 
circumcision ; (2) np20, baptism, ze. a bath with a view to 
Levitical purification ; and (3) 5°73 NX¥1, a sacrifice (literally, 
a gracious acceptance of blood). In the case of women only 
the last two were required.”” After the destruction of the 


Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc., 1st ed. xii. 250. Delitzsch, also in Herzog, 2nd ed. 
xii. 300. Weber, System, etc. p. 253 sq. Hamburger, Real-Ene. ii. pp. 
863-866 (art. ‘‘ Noachiden ”). 

298 Besides, as the passage quoted from Aboda sara 64> shows, the 
theory was thrown together only in an off-hand way, it was not seriously 
thought out. A more careful comparison of the Old Testament regulations 
with regard to the 03 would have led to different results (see in general, 
Ex, xii. 43-50, xx. 10, xxii. 20, xxiii. 9, 12; Lev. xvii. 8, 10, 13, 15, 
xviii. 26, xix. 10, 33, 34, xx. 2, xxiv. 16-22; Num. xv. 14-16, xix. 10; 
Deut. v. 14, xiv. 21, xxiv. 14; Ezek. xiv. 7). We see then that the Jewish 
doctors cannot have dealt with this matter ex professo. Further, the various 
answers given to the question raised in Aboda sara 64, go to show that we 
have to do merely with a view incidentally expressed and not with a 
firmly established practice. 

299 Kerithoth 818 (according to other editions Ya; it is by way of servug 
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temple, as a matter of course the sacrifice was discontinued 
also. In the Mishna all three are presupposed as being 
already of long standing ;*” nay for Rabbinical Judaism they 
are so much matters of course that, even apart from any explicit 
testimony, we should have had to assume that they were already 
currently practised in the time of Christ. For as no Jew could 
be admitted into fellowship with Israel except through circum- 
cision, so it was quite as much a matter of course that a 
Gentile, who as such was unclean, seeing that he was not in the 
habit of observing the regulations with regard to Levitical 
purity, should be required, on entering into such fellowship, to 
take the bath of Levitical purification. But similarly, a Gentile 
as such was also 7783 151, “in need of atonement,” and con- 


as an explanation of Mishna, Kerithoth ii. 1): ‘‘ Your fathers entered not 
otherwise into the covenant than by circumcision, washing with water, and 
the offering (literally, gracious acceptance) of blood.” See the passage 
also in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii. (vol. i. p. 34 of London 
edition), in Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, p. 20, and 1 
Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alter der jiidischen Proselytentaufe, p. 188. 
Jebamoth 462: S90 Sow sy 3 MSs abdyyd, ‘A proselyte only becomes so 
after he has been circumcised and has been washed with water. . .. With 
regard to a proselyte who has been circumcised but not washed with water, 
R. Eliezer says that he is a proselyte notwithstanding ; for we find that, in 
the case of our fathers, they were circumcised but not washed with water. 
With regard to one who has been washed with water but not circumcised, 
R. Joshua says that he is a proselyte notwithstanding, for we find that, in the 
case of our mothers, they were washed with water but not circumcised. 
But the doctors say that neither the one nor the other is a proselyte.” See 
the passage also in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii. (vol. i. p. 85 of 
London edition), in Bengel as above, p. 22, and in Schneckenburger as 
above, p. 186 sq. Founding on those Talmudical prescriptions, Maimonides 
likewise affirms that three things are necessary, ndvay, nb‘ and jap, it 
being expressly stated that the two last are binding upon women. See the 
passage in Selden, De Synedriis, book i. chap. iii. (vol. i. pp. 37-40 of 
London edition). Also in general Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. note on Matt. 
iii, 6. Slevogt, De proselytis, chap. xi. (Ugolini, xxii. 815). Danz, 
Baptismus proselytorum, chap. xvi. (in Meuschen, Nov. Test. ete. p. 250) 
Carpzov, Apparatus, p. 48. Leyrer in Herzog’s Enc. xii. 242 sqq. 

$00 Circumcision and washing with water (baptism), Pesachim viii. 8= 
Edujoth v. 2. Sacrifice, Kerithoth ii. 1. 
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tinued to be so “until blood was sprinkled for him.” 
Strange to say, with regard to one of the things here in 
question, namely the baptism or washing with water, the 
view has prevailed among Christian scholars since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, that it was not 
observed as yet in our Lord’s time. Originally it was 
for dogmatic reasons that this was maintained, while in 
modern times nothing but an imperfect acquaintance with 
the facts of the case can account for the way in which 


the once dominant prejudice has been allowed to linger 


on. Surely every one in the least acquainted with 


Pharisaic Judaism must know how frequently a native 
Jew was compelled, in accordance with the enactments 
of Lev. xi—xv. and Num. xix, to take a bath with a 
view to Levitical purification. As Tertullian justly observes, 


801 Kerithoth ii. 1. 

$02 Lists of the literature of this subject are given by Carpzov, Apparatus 
historico-criticus, p.468q. Bengel, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, 
pp. 1-13. Schneckenburger, Ueber das Alten der jiidischen Proselyten- 
Taufe, pp. 4-32. Winer, Realwértb. ii. 286 (art. “‘ Proselyten”). Leyrer 
in Herzog’s Real-Ene. xii. 245. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hebrdisch-jiidischen 
Archiologie, 4th ed. (1864) p. 376. Meyer’s Commentary, note on Matt. 
iii. 6. The following works deserve special mention: Lightfoot, Horae 
Hebr., note on Matt. iii. 6. Danz, Baptismus proselytorum Judaicus (in 
Meuschen, Wov. Test. ex Talmude illustratum, pp. 2338-287). Idem, Ant#- 
quitas baptismi initiationis Israelitarum vindicata (also in Meuschen, pp, 
287-305). Carpzov, Apparatus historico-criticus, pp. 46-50. Bengel, 
Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselytentaufe, Tibingen 1814. Schnecken- 
burger, Ueber das Alter der jiid. Proselyten-Taufe und deren Zusammenhang 
mit dem Johanneischen und christlichen Ritus, Berlin 1828. Liibkert, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1835, p. 690 sqq. Winer, Realwértb. ii. 285 sq. Leyrer in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc., 1st ed. xii. pp. 242-249. Delitzsch, ibid. 2nd‘ed. xii. 
pp. 297-299. Zezschwitz, System der christl. kirchl. Katechetik, i. 216 sqq. 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (2nd ed. 1884), pp. 
745 747. Of the above, Lightfoot, Danz, Bengel, Delitzsch, Zezschwitz, 
Edersheim are in favour of the high antiquity of the baptism of proselytes, 
the others are opposed to it; but none of them have influenced modern 
opinion on the subject so much as Schneckenburger, 
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“ Judaeus quotidie lavat quia quotidie inquinatur.”"** But a 
Gentile, not being in the habit of observing those regulations 
with regard to Levitical purity, would as such be unclean and 
that as a simple matter of course. In that case how was it 
possible that he could be admitted into Jewish communion 
without his having first of all subjected himself to a nap (a 
Levitical “bath of purification”)? This general consideration 
is of itself so conclusive that there is no need to lay any very 
great stress upon individual testimonies. But we may further 
add, that it is an unmistakeable fact that, in the Mishna, the 
taking of the “bath” by the proselyte is already presupposed 
as an established and authoritative practice In like manner 
the celebrated passage from Arrian (first half of the second 
century of our era) cannot, in my opinion, be otherwise under- 


808 Tertullian, De baptismo, chap. xv. 

804 Pesachim viii. 8 (=Edujoth v. 2): ‘*A mourner is at liberty to 
partake of the Passover lamb that very evening after he has washed, but 
not so with regard to other holy sacrifices. . . . If a Gentile should happen 
to be circumcised on the day previous to the Passover, then, says the school 
of Shammai, he is at liberty (on that same day) to wash and, in the even- 
ing, partake of the Passover lamb (anyd NDS AN Sos Say) ; but the 
school of Hillel says: whoever comes from being circumcised is like one 
who comes from a grave” (from touching a dead body). According to 
Gabler, the proselyte’s bath mentioned here was prescribed ‘‘ because the 
proselyte was defiled by the act of circumcision (!), and because among the 
Jews an unclean person was strictly speaking forbidden to take part in the 
Passover meal” (Gabler, Journal fiir auserlesene theologische Literatur, second 
part of the third vol., Niirnberg 1807, pp. 436-440). Similarly Bengel, 
Proselytentaufe, p. 90, note. Schneckenburger, p. 116 sqq. Winer, Real- 
wértb. ii. 286. Leyrer, xii. 246. If this notion of a defilement caused by 
circumcision were correct, then the prescription as to the bath would apply 
to every proselyte without distinction, no matter whether he was circum- 
cised on the 4th of Nisan or at any other time. But the truth is the bath 
is presupposed as a matter of course, for the simple reason that a Gentile as 
such was unclean ; and the only point in dispute is whether an exception 
was made in favour of one who was circumcised on the 14th of Nisan, so as 
to admit of his being treated as one who was unclean only for a single day 
in order that he might not be disqualified for joining in the Passover feast, 
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stood than as referring to the baptism of proselytes.™ Again, 
the fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles, the Jewish origin of 
which is at least probable, insists on converted Gentiles being 
baptized as an outward token of their conversion.” The 
two last-mentioned testimonies are specially noteworthy on 
this account, that they speak only of the baptism and say 
nothing whatever about the circumcision.. From this it follows 
that even in those cases where /fwil admission to the fellow- 
ship of Israel had not taken place, the baptism at least was 
regarded as necessary. In presence of all those arguments 
the silence of Philo and Josephus on which so much stress 
has been laid is of no consequence whatever. For as yet no 
one has ever been able to point out a single passage in which 
those writers were necessarily called upon to mention tha 
matter. Then in modern times some have gone the length of 
admitting that proselytes, on joining the Jewish communion, had 


or whether in this instance as well the rule was enforced which required him 
to be treated as one who was unclean in the higher degree, and there- 
fore for a period of seven days (‘‘like one who comes from a grave,” 
according to Num. xix.). Comp. Delitzsch as above, xii. 299. 

805 Arrian, Dissertat. Epicteti, ii. 9: “Orav rive éropeQorepiCovre efdw- 
mev, eladepev rbyeiv’ ovx gor lovdaios, ban’ vawoxplvercs. “Orav 0 cbvee- 
Adhn 76 weebos rd Tov BeBappevov roel npnutvov, tore noel tors TH dts noel 
xecrsires 'lovdeios. Here Arrian seeks to show that a man can claim 
to be a true philosopher only when his practice is in accordance with his 
principles. He intimates that there was something analogous to this in the 
case of the Jews. If a man calls himself a Jew without living as such, he is 
not recognised as a Jew. ‘‘But if any one adopts the mode of life 
required of one who has been baptized and elected (received into religious 
fellowship), then is he really a Jew and entitled to be called such.” The 
figurative sense of 6cBaymévov (initiated) is here quite as improbable as the 
notion that Arrian confounds Jews with Christians. Comp. especially the 
exhaustive treatment of the matter in Bengel, pp. 91-99. But Schnecken- 
burger’s interpretation: ‘the 7060s of one who must regularly bathe him- 
self” (p. 86, and in general pp. 78-89), is precluded by the use of the 
perfect. 

806 Qrac. Sibyl. iv. 164. 
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to take a bath of Levitical purification. But this they think 
was something different from “baptism.”*” Unfortunately, 
however, no one is able to say wherein the difference lies. The 
truth is, it lies only in the German expression. For in 
Hebrew they are, as regards both the name and the thing, 
one and the same, namely a nd*ap, and, so far as the essence 
of this latter is concerned, it mattered very little whether 
it was accompanied with a larger or a smaller amount of 
liturgical ceremonial.” 

The obligations and rights of the proselytes have been defined 
with great minuteness and detail by the Jewish doctors.” 
Speaking generally it was regarded, according to orthodox 
Pharisaic views, as a simple matter of course that they should 
observe the whole law (Gal. v. 3), and so also in particular 
with regard to the sacred tribute”® But the doctors have 


807 So for example Winer, Realwértb. ii, 286. Leyrer in Herzog’s Real- 
Ene. xii. 247. Keil, Bibl. Archdol., 2nd ed. (1875) p. S41. Besides these 
also Schneckenburger, pp. 176, 184 sq. 

808 For a description of the rite as observed in post-Talmudic times, see 
for example Buxtorf, Lez. col. 407 sq. Slevogt, De proselytis, chap. xiii. (in 
Ugolini, Thes. xxii. 817 8q.). Delitzsch in Herzog’s Real-Enc., 2nd ed. 
xii. 2997. The most essential thing there was the presence of witnesses, 
whic we may confidently assume would be regarded as no less necessary in 
pre-Talmudic times as well. And what is more, the Talmud, so far as I am 
aware, contains as yet no precise account of the ceremonial. It is there- 
fore purely gratuitous to assert that the mS: mentioned in the Talmud is 
different from that mentioned in the Mishna. On the other hand, it is 
correct to say that the baptism of John and Christian baptism are essentially 
different from that of the Jewish proselytes, and that because the two 
former were not intended to impart Levitical purity, but merely to serve as 
a symbol of moral cleansing. But of course the choice of this symbol was 
suggested by the practice of the Jews in regard to washings. 

808 For the passages in the Mishna, see note 292, above. A collection of 
material from the Talmud and Midrash is given in the tractate Gerim, to be 
found in the Septem libri Talmudici parvi Hierosolymitani, Frankfurt-am-Ma. 
1851, and edited by Raphael Kirchheim. 

310 Bikkurim i. 4; Shekalim i. 8, 6; Pea iv. 6; Challa iii. 6; Chullin 
x. 4. 
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here taxed their ingenuity in the way of carefully laying 
down certain limitations, especially in regard to the terminus 
a quo at which the obligation comes to be in force. Only 
those portions of the proselyte’s earnings were liable for tribute 
which fell under the category of liability after his conversion.™ 
Brothers who were born previous to their mother’s conver- 
sion were not subject to the law regarding levirate mar- 
riage.” Then maidens who were born before their mother’s 
conversion were not to be bound by the law given in Deut. 
xxii. 13-21.%* This latter regulation may of itself serve 
to show how, along with the limitation of obligations, there 
was also at the same time a limitation of rights. Then 
again it was only such female proselytes as were less than 
three years and a day old at the time of the mother’s 
conversion that, with respect to numerous matrimonial rights, 
were on a footing of equality with native Jewish women.™ 
Further, female proselytes were on no account to be at liberty 
to contract marriage with priests, nor were the daughters of 
proselytes to be allowed to do so except in those instances in 
which one of the parents happened to be an Israelite by birth, 
in which case the privilege extended to the tenth generation.*” 
On the other hand, proselyte women might marry a person that 
had been emasculated or mutilated, a thing which, according 
to Deut. xxiii. 2, native Jewesses were debarred from doing.”* 
Then the legal enactment to the effect that, if any one through 
carelessness happened to strike a woman in such a way as to 
cause abortion he was to give compensation, did not apply to 
the case of proselyte women.” But, on the other hand, the 


811 Pea iv. 6; Challa iii. 6; Chullin x. 4. 

813 Jebamoth xi. 2. 318 Kethuboth iv. 3. 
314 Kethuboth i. 2, 4, iii. 1, 2. 

815 Jebamoth vi. 5; Kiddushin iv. 7 ; Bikkurim i. 5. 

816 Jebamoth viii. 2. 817 Baba kammu v. 4 
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law with reference to the drinking of the jealousy water (Num. 
v. 11 sqq.) applied to female proselytes as well.** 

It is precisely the care with which those restrictions have 
been framed that is so well calculated to show that, in regard 
to obligations and rights, proselytes were regarded as being in all 
essential respects on an equality with native Israelites. At the 
same time the gulf that lay between a born Gentile and a 
genuine descendant of Abraham could never be bridged over. 
A proselyte was never allowed to call the fathers of Israel 
“his” fathers ;*” while, in the order of rank in the theocracy, 
a proselyte occupies a lower place even than a nathin.™ 
Although with characteristic humaneness the Jewish law, 
appealing to Ex. xxii. 20, forbids any one ever to be so 
unkind as to remind the son of a proselyte of the past ways 
of his fathers,” still, on the whole, proselytes were never held 
in the same estimation as native Jews. What Rabbi Judah 
presupposes with respect to the proselytes in Rekem, that they 
must have been remiss in the observance of the law,*™ 
probably represented, and that not altogether without reason, 
the average opinion held regarding them, and accordingly 
there are frequent complaints about them in the Talmud. 

According to the Deuteronomic tegislation there were two 
nations, the Ammonites and the Moabites, that were never 


518 Edujoth v. 6. 

318 Bikkurim i, 4: ‘A proselyte offers his firstlings without repeating 
the confession, Deut. xxvi. 3 sqq., because he is not at liberty to say, Give us 
what Thou hast sworn to our fathers. But if his mother happens to be of 
Israel, in that case he repeats the confession. When such proselyte prays 
by himself he uses the words, The God of the fathers of Israel. And when 
he is in the synagogue he uses the words, The God of your fathers. But 
if his mother be of Israel he says, The God of our fathers.” 

820 Horajoth iii. 8: ‘A priest (in point of rank) takes precedence of a 
Levite, a Levite of an Israelite, an Israelite of a bastard, a bastard of a 
na, a nathin of a proselyte, and a proselyte of an emancipated slave.” 

$21 Baba mezia iv. 10. 823 Nidda vii, 3. 
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to be admitted into communion with Israel, no, not even in 
the tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 4). It is said that, apropos 
of this enactment, the question was once debated in the time 
of Gamaliel IL, whether an Ammonitish proselyte who might 
wish to join the communion of the Jews should be allowed to 
do so. Gamaliel decided in the negative, while R. Joshua 
took the affirmative view on the ground that the Ammonites 
had long ceased to exist. The view of R. Joshua was 
homologated by the learned doctors.™ 

883 Jadajim iv. 4. 
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§ 92. THE PALESTINIAN JEWISH LITERATURE. 
Preliminary Observations, 


UNQUESTIONABLE as it is on the one hand that zeal for the 
law of God and the hope of a better future constituted the 
two distinctive marks of the Judaism of the period: now under 
consideration, still it must not be forgotten on the other that 
those interests sought to express themselves in a great variety 
of forms, and that, in the sphere of the spiritual life, there 
were yet other aims that claimed to rank along with them, 
though having no immediate connection with them. How 
far this was the case may be seen from a glance at the Jewish 
literature of our period. The aspect which that literature 
presents is of so diversified a character that it is difficult to 
combine all the different elements into one connected whole. 
And if this be true of the literature of Palestinian Judaism 
alone, it becomes much more so if we take into account the 
literature of Hellenistic Judaism as well. In that case there 
will be seen to stretch before us a field of so extensive and 
varied a character that it is scarcely any longer possible to 
make out the internal connection between all the various 
products of this literature. 

In this strangely varied mass two leading groups may in 
the first instance be distinguished, the Palestinian and the 
Hellenistic. We select those designations for want of better ; 
and to correspond with them we also divide our subject into 
two leading sections. But, at the same time, it must be 
distinctly borne in mind that the line of demarcation between 
those two groups is of a somewhat fluctuating and indefinite 
character, and that the designations applied to them are to be 
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taken very much cum grano salis. By the Palestinian Jewish 
literature we mean that which, in all essential (but only 
essential) respects, represents the standpoint of Pharisaic 
Judaism as it had developed itself in Palestine; while by the 
Hellenistic Jewish literature again we mean that which, either 
as regards form or matter, bears traces, to any noticeable 
extent, of Hellenistic influences. The products belonging to 
the first-mentioned group were for the most part composed 
in Hebrew; but the fact of their having been so composed 
must not be regarded as a decisive criterion, and that for the 
simple reason that, in numerous instances, it is no longer 
possible to make out whether it was Hebrew or Greek that 
was the original language, but further because, in the case of 
several compositions, the circumstance of their being written in 
Greek is a thing purely external and accidental. And hence 
it is that we also include in this group several writings that 
possibly, nay probably, were composed in Greek at the very 
first, while reserving for the other group only those that show 
pretty evident traces of Hellenistic influence either in the 
form or the matter. But the line of demarcation between 
the two cannot be sharply defined, there being in fact some 
writings that have almost as much title to be included in the 
one group as in the other. And just as the distinction we 
have adopted is not intended to imply that those belonging 
to the one group were written in Hebrew and those belonging 
to the other in Greek, so as little do we intend it to be 
understood by our use of the term “ Palestinian ” that all the 
compositions included under this designation were written 
in Palestine. For there was Palestinian Judaism outside of 
Palestine, just as conversely there was Hellenistic Judaism 
within it. 

In the period now under consideration, literary efforts as 
such were essentially foreign to “ Palestinian” Judaism, 
One might almost venture to say that it had no literature at 
all. For the few literary productions of which it could boast 
had, for the most part, a purely practical aim. and had but a 
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very slender connection with each other. J¢ is precisely from 
these writings themselves that we can see how true it is that zeal 
for the law and for the farth of the fathers eclipsed every other 
interest. When any one took to writing he did so as a rule for 
the purpose of, in one form or another, exhorting his readers to 
keep firm hold of those precious blessings, or of indirectly helping 
to increase and strengthen a spirit of faithful devotion to the 
law. Literary pursuits as such, and the cultivation of 
literature in the interests of culture generally, were things 
quite unknown to genuine Judaism. Its “culture” consisted 
in the knowledge and observance of the law. 

Looked at from this standpoint, it was a somewhat extra- 
ordinary thing to find that, in the palmy days of the 
Hasmonaean dynasty, works of native history had been 
composed (the First Book of Maccabees, the Chronicles of Hyr- 
canus). This presupposed the existence of a_ patriotic 
self-consciousness, for which native history as such was a 
thing of some value. Later on, after the Hasmonaean dynasty 
had been overthrown, we no longer meet with any further 
traces of Jewish historiography such as those now referred to; 
and so for his information with regard to this period Josephus 
had to depend on other than Jewish sources. We already 
begin to notice indications of an intimate connection with the 
aims of legal Judaism in those Psalms that were composed 
during this period in imitation of the older models (the Macca- 
baecan Psalms, the Psalter of Solomon). The whole of those 
compositions were written with a view to religious edification, 
and therefore—for at that time religion meant simply a firm 
adherence to the law—wmore or less with the view of fostering 
and quickening a spirit of faithful devotion to the law. In 
our period, what is known as gnomic wisdom exercised a direct 
influence in the way of promoting the spirit in question. For 
notwithstanding the very diversified character of the wisdom 
of life exhibited in the proverbs of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
their alpha and omega is simply this: fear God and keep His 
commandments. Then in the maxims of the scribes of the 
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time of the Mishna, and which have been collected in the 
Pirke Aboth, we hear from beginning to end and in every 
variety of tone the exhortation to a strict observance of the 
law. But there was a species of literature of a totally 
different character that also served precisely the same end, 
viz. the hortatory narrative (Judith, Tobit). When, in com- 
positions of this class, we have brought before us, in a 
somewhat imaginative fashion, the doings and the fortunes of 
persons who had been distinguished for their heroic faith or 
their exemplary piety, and who had at the same time been 
sustained by the divine help, the object of the story is not to 
entertain the reader, but to inculcate the truth that the fear 
of God is the highest wisdom, and that a fear of God in the 
sense of legal Pharisaic Judaism. But in our period a more 
favourite kind of literature still than the hortatory narrative 
was the genuine prophetic exhortation, 1.c. exhortations based 
upon alleged special revelations with regard to the future 
destinies of the people. It was a favourite practice to put 
such revelations in the mouths of the recognised authori- 
ties of the olden time, with the view of thereby giving 
peculiar weight to the exhortations and the consolations based 
upon them. The object therefore of those pseudepigraphic 
prophetic compositions (Daniel, Enoch, The Ascension of Moses, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, The Apocalypse of Ezra, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs and others) was always of an 
eminently practical kind, viz. consolation amid the sufferings 
of the present, and encouragement to maintain a stedfast 
adherence to the law by pointing to the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. None of those literary productions 
could be said to have had any direct connection with the 
professional labours of the scribes. No doubt they served to 
promote a spirit of faithful devotion to the law, but they had 
no concern with the law and the Holy Scriptures as such ; we 
should rather regard them as free literary productions of a 
very diversified character, and composed for the most part in 
imitation of the older models. In the period now in question 
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the labours of the scribes, labours which concerned themselves 
with the text of the Holy Scriptures and with the work of 
forming new adaptations of that text either on its legal or its 
historical and dogmatic side, were as yet chiefly of an oral 
kind. This holds true above all with regard to the process of 
adaptation as applied to the law. It was not till toward the 
close of our period, in the time of R. Akiba, that the results of 
these learned adaptations of the law began to be committed to 
writing (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 376). On the other hand how- 
ever there undoubtedly existed as early as our period literary 
adaptations or reconstructions of sacred history framed in the 
spirit of scribism. The Book of Chronicles may be taken as a 
case in point, inasmuch as it treats the earlier history of Israel 
in such a way as to make it accord with the ideals of later 
Judaism (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 339). But we have a classical 
example of the Haggadic Midrash in the Book of Jubilees, 
which in any case falls within the period with which we are 
here dealing. It reconstructs the history of the canonica) 
Book of Genesis entirely after the fashion of the Rabbinical 
Midrash. Other literary productions, which in all probability 
fall no less within our period, select certain episodes or 
personages from sacred history around which they seek to 
shed a halo of glory by means of fictitious legends (the Books 
of Adam, the History of Jannes and Jambres, and others). 
It would appear however that, at first, Hellenistic did more in 
this way than Rabbinical Judaism. For this latter the palmy 


1 Epiphanius no doubt repeatedly mentions a Mishna of the Hasmonaeans 
(Haer. xxxiii. 9: deurépwois . . . tev viav’Acapavetov, also Haer. xv., and 
similarly Haer. xlii. p. 332, ed. Petav.). But the notice in question is of so 
confused a character that it does not admit of being used for historical 
purposes. There is also some degree of obscurity about the statement in 
the Megillath Taanith to the effect that on the 14th of Tammuz ‘ the Book 
of the Decrees” (SFI) 1DD) had been abolished (Derenbourg, Histvire de 
la Palestine, pp. 108, 448, 445 ; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 3rd ed. iii. 606). 
According to the ordinary view a Sadducean penal code is supposed to be 
meant. At all events we have no undoubted evidence to show that, 
previous to the time of Akiba, the Pharisaic lega] traditions had been 
committed to writing. 
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days of haggadean fiction did not begin till the Talmudic age. 
The object of those modifications or embellishments of sacred 
history was now no longer of so directly practical a character 
as it had been in the case of the majority of the writings 
previously mentioned. They owed their origin in the first 
instance to the universal interest that was taken in the sacred 
history generally, to the desire to have as exact and complete 
and accurate an acquaintance with it as possible, in connection 
with which however the tendency to embellish it also began 
at once to assert itself. And yet this tendency again had now 
in like manner an ulterior practical aim. In thus throwing 
around the sacred history as bright a halo as possible, the 
object was to show to what an extent Israel had from time to 
time been enjoying the miraculous protection of its God, but 
above all how, by their exemplary conduct and wonderful 
exploits, the holy patriarchs had proved themselves to be true 
men of God. 

Thus we see then that it was objects chiefly of a practical 
kind that the literary efforts of Palestinian Judaism sought 
to serve. This was at least true of the department of 
history, with the consideration of which we will now enter 
upon our present subject. 


I, HISTORIOGRAPHY. 


1. The First Book of Maccabees, 


Short notices of the Maccabaean rising, and of the brothers 
Judas, Jonathan and Simon Maccabaeus, who played so 
prominent a part in it, must have been committed to writing 
shortly after the events themselves. For it is simply 
impossible that any writer living two generations after could 
have been so well informed with regard to those events as we 
find the author of the First Book of Maccabees to be unless he 
had been able to avail himself of existing written sources.” 


2 We have probably an allusion to those sources in 1 Macc. ix. 22: xal 
ta wepiccd tay Aéyav lovde nal rav wortewy xal ray avDpayabiav ay 
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Those sowrces of the First Book of Maccabees — though we 
know nothing further of their origin and nature—are therefore 
entitled to foremost mention in any complete list of the 
historical literature of our period. 

Our First Book of Maccabees itself gives a connected, minute 
and graphic narrative of the events that led to the Macca- 
baean rising, then of the course of the rising itself, particularly 
of the exploits and fortunes of Judas Maccabaeus. It then 
proceeds to give the further history of the patriotic enterprises 
of the Jews, under the leadership of Jonathan, the brother of 
Judas, and of the institution of the Hasmonaean high priest- 
hood and the founding of Jewish independence by the former. 
Then lastly we have an account of Simon, Jonathan’s brother 
and successor who, by establishing the combined office of 
priest and prince and making it hereditary in the family of 
the Hasmonaeans on the one hand, and by the complete 
emancipation of the Jewish people from Syrian supremacy on 
the other, completed on both its sides the work undertaken by 
Jonathan. The narrative is brought down to the death of 
Simon, so that altogether it embraces a period of forty years 
(175-135 -Bc.). The standpoint of the author is that of 
orthodox, rigidly legal Judaism. But yet it is somewhat 
remarkable that the successes with which the Maccabaean 
enterprises were crowned are almost nowhere attributed to 
any immediate supernatural intervention on the part of God, 
but are represented throughout as the result of the military 
skill and political wisdom of the Maccabaean princes. Of 
course those princes always act with an unshaken trust in the 
powerful protection and help of God. It would therefore be 
a mistake to suppose that the author is not animated by a 


éwoinos xeel tits meryarwourng wiToD ov naTEYypaDn, TOAAG yorp Hv oQodpa. 
After ob xersypa@n, we may suppose either ‘‘in this book” or ‘‘in the 
existing literature” to be understood. Probably the latter sense should be 
preferred, see Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 1 Makk. p. 22.sq, The use of 
written sources in the First Book of Maccabees is also admitted for example 
by Noldeke (Die alttestamentliche Literatur, p. 67) and Mendelssohn (Acta 
societatis phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, vol. v. 1875, p. 99). 
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religious spirit. But still his way of putting things is at the 
same time rather different from that of the earlier historical 
works of the Old Testament. His style is the plain narrative 
style, being similar to that adopted in Old Testament historio- 
graphy. The author has at his disposal such a fund of details 
that it is impossible to entertain any doubt as to the 
credibility of his narrative as a whole. His book is one of 
the most valuable sources we possess for the history of the 
Jewish people. Nor is its value in this respect in any way 
affected by the fact that the author shows himself to be very 
imperfectly informed with regard to the state of things among 
foreign nations. We see in this only the simple standpoint 
of the observer who, following his sources, confines his view 
exclusively to the circle.of Jewish affairs. Again, the freedom 
with which numbers are dealt with and discourses put in the 
mouths of leading personages can scarcely be regarded as 
telling against the author. In matters of this sort ancient 
historians generally were never particularly scrupulous. It 
is a singularly fortunate circumstance that the dates of all 
the more important events are duly fixed in accordance with a 
definite era, namely the Seleucidian era of the year 312 B.C. 
(on she question as to whether in the present instance this 
era was made to date from the usual starting-point or from 
another somewhat different from it, see § 3). As regards 
the date of composition, it is admitted on all hands that this 
work must have been written previous to the Roman con- 
quest, and therefore previous to the year 63 Bc. For as 
yet the Romans are known to the author merely as friends 
and protectors of the Jewish people in contrast to the 
Syrian kings. On the other hand, he is already acquainted 
with a chronicle referring to the history of John Hyrcanus, 
so that he must have written, at the soonest, toward the 
close of that prince’s reign, probably not till after its close. 
According to this the work would be composed during the 
first decades of the first century before Christ. It was 
written originally in Hebrew (or Aramaic), as may be confidently 
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inferred from its grammatical peculiarities, and as is further 
confirmed by the testimony of Origen and Jerome. The 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) title 3ap870 SaPavarér, handed down 
by Origen, still continues to be as much as ever an unsolved 
enigma. The work has come down to us only in the form 
of a Greek translation, which was probably in existence as 
early as the time of Josephus. That it is still extant is 
due to the circumstance of its haviug been incorporated 
with the Greek Bible and, as forming part of this latter, 
read in the Christian Church. 


At the close of his account of the Hebrew canon Origen adds (as quoted 
in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2): "Ew 08 rovray totl re MaxxaBainad, ceaep 
emiyeypanre: Depend ZaBevezara. Consequently he was acquainted with the 
First Book of Maccabees (for unquestionably it is it that is meant) in its 
Hebrew form, but as not belonging to the Hebrew canon. Jerome, Pro- 
logus galeatus to the Books of Samuel (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 459 8q.): 
Machabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Graecus est, 
quod ex ipsa quoque @paces probari potest. An endless variety of hypo- 
theses have been advanced with the view of explaining the meaning of the 
title mentioned by Origen (see Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. iii. 745 ; 
Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch to 1 Macc. p. xvii. ; Keil, Commentar iiber die 
Biicher der Makkabder, p. 22; Curtiss, The Name Machabee, 1876, p. 30; 
and the general literature mentioned below). But nearly all of them are 
based upon the reading ZapG7d YepBaveéra so generally adopted since 
Stephanus, whereas, according to the testimony of the manuscripts, the 
only reading that can claim to be recognised is 2apG7d ZaeBevessér (80 also 
Josephus the Christian, Hypomnest. c. xxv. in Fabricius’ Codex pseudepigr, 
Vet. Test. vol. ii. p. 48 of Appendix), 

The acquaintance of Josephus with the First Book of Maccabees ia 
generally regarded as beyond a doubt; his acquaintance, on the other 
hand, with our Greek text has been questioned. In his German translation 
of 1 Maccabees (1778), Michaelis has propounded the view that Josephus 
made use of the Hebrew text. His arguments however are not of a cogent 
nature. The conjecture has recently been hazarded by Destinon (Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1882, pp. 60-91) that Josephus (or rather, as 
Destinon thinks, the anonymous writer whose work Josephus has merely 
remodelled) had an older redaction of 1 Maccabees before him which, on the 
one hand, was, in regard to many points, rather fuller than our book, while, 
on the other, it wanted as yet the whole of the last section, chaps. xiv.—xvi., 
which is to be regarded as a subsequent addition. But the first point 
cannot be sufficiently substantiated; for the extra matters found in 
Josephus were either drawn from other sources or had their origin in the 
historian’s own imagination, As for the other question again, whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the concluding section of the book, it is one that 
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of course deserves consideration in view of the singular brevity with which 
the historian disposes of the reign of Simon. As favouring the view that 
Josephus was acquainted with our Greek text, see Grimm, Fxeget. Handbuch 
to1 Mace. p. xxviii. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1879, pp. 80-90. 
In the Christian Church our book has been read from the very first. See 
Tertullian, Adv. Judaeos, c. iv.: Nam et temporibus Maccabaeorum sabbatis 
pugnando fortiter fecerunt, etc. (comp. 1 Mace. ii. 41 sqq.). Hippolytus, 
in narrating the history of the Maccabean rising in his Comment. in Daniel, 
c, Xxxi.-xxxii. (Opp. ed. Lagarde, p. 168), adheres closely to our book, quot- 
ing 1 Mace. ii. 88 sqq. almost word for word. Origen (besides the passage in 
Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2, already mentioned), particularly Comment. in epist. 
ad Rom. book viii. chap. i. (in Lommatzsch, vii. 193) : Sicut Mathathias, de 
quo in primo libro Machabaeorum scriptum est quia ‘“‘zelatus est in lege Dei,” 
etc. (1 Mace. ii. 24). Observe the designation of our book as the First Book of 
Maccabees, precisely as in the case of Jerome in the passage already quoted 
and in that of Eusebius, Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 72, ed. Gaisford. Cyprian 
quotes several passages from the book in his Testimonia, and always with 
the formula, in Machabaeis (Testimon. iii. 4, 15, 53). For the further 
history of the book in the Christian Church, see the various works and 
dissertations on the history of the Old Testament canon, also Jahn’s 
Eiinleitung in die géttl. Biicher des Alten Bundes, 2nd ed. Part ii. §3 and 4 
(1803), 1st and 2nd supplements, and likewise my article ‘‘ Apokryphen 
des A. T.,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. i. 485-489. As is well known, 
it has been the practice in the Protestant Church to follow Jerome in 
applying the designation ‘‘ Apocrypha” to such books as are not included 
in the Hebrew canon, and it so happens that our book is one of them. 
From the history of the book just given, it will be seen that the Greek 
text has been transmitted to us enly through the manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible. The Books of Maccabees being omitted in Codex Vaticanus, 1209, 
the most important manuscripts here are the Codex Sinaiticus (quoted in 
Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha as x.), and the Codex Alexandrinus 
(known in Fritzsche, as in Holmes and Parsons before him, as No. iii.) ; next 
to these comes a Codex Venetus (known in the critical apparatuses as 
No. 23). All the other manuscripts are minusculi. For more precise 
information on this point, see my article ‘‘ Apocrypha,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Enc. 2nd ed. i. pp. 489-491. The text of our book, in common with that 
of the so-called Apocrypha generally, is to be found in the majority of the 
editions of the Septuagint. The received text is borrowed from the Sixtine 
edition (Vetus Testamentum juxia Septuaginta ex auctoritate Sixti v. Pont. 
Maz. editum, Romae 1587). The most copious critical apparatus we have 
is to be found in the Vetus Testamentum Graecum, edd. Holmes et Parsons, 
5 vols. Oxonii, 1798-1827 (the whole of the Apocrypha are given together 
in the fifth volume). We have a handy portable edition in the shape of 
the Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LX X. interpretes, ed. Tischendorf, 2 vols. 
Leipz. 1850 (6th ed. 1880). Tischendorf as well as Holmes and Parsons 
follow the Sixtine text. Among the separate editions of the Apocrypha we 
may mention the Libri Vet. Test. Apvcryphi, textum graecum recognovit, 
Augusti, Lips, 1804, and the Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi graece, accurate 
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recognitos, ed. Apel, Lips. 1837. The latest and best of such editions, 
although even it fails as yet to satisfy every requirement, is the Libri 
apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece, recensuit et cum eommentario critico, 
edidit Fritzsche, Lips. 1871 (Fritzsche gives a recension of his own based 
upon the materials furnished by Holmes and Parsons, and upon the recently 
acquired Codex Sinaiticus as well as the fragments in the Codex Ephraemi), 
So far as some of the books are concerned, Fritzsche had not as yet 
collated them with the most important of the manuscripts, the Codex 
Vaticanus, there being no complete collation in Holmes and Parsons. It is 
true no doubt that this manuscript had been already made use of for the 
Sixtine edition, so that so far it helped to shape the received text. But the 
text of the Vaticanus could not be said to be known to any trustworthy 
extent till the issue of the new Roman edition (Bibliorum Sacrorum Graecus 
Codex Vaticanus, edd. Vercellone et Cozza, 6 vols. Rome 1868-1881 ; comp. 
Theol. Litztg. 1882, p. 121). The edition of Mai (Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano, 5 vols. Rome 1857) is unreliable. 
Nestle has added to the latest edition of Tischendorf’s Septuagint, a col- 
lation based upon the edition of Vercellone and Cozza (also published sepa- 
rately under the title, Veteris Testamenti codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum 
textu recepto collati ab EH. Nestle, Lips. 1880). For more on the editions, 
see Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. i. 494 sq. 

Of the early translations the following are of interest in connection with 
the history of the transmission of the text: (1) The Latin of which there 
are two, (a) the one that was incorporated with the Vulgate, and (6) another 
which, as far as chap. xiii., has been preserved in a Codex Sangermanensis, 
both being given in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 
vol. ii. Remis 1743. (2) The Syriac in the Peshito (separate edition; 
Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi Syriace, ed. Lagarde, Lips. 1861). In the great 
Peshito manuscript of Milan reproduced in photo-lithograph by Ceriani 
(Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice Ambrosiano, ed. 
Ceriani, 2 vols. Milan 1876-1883), we have, as far as chap. xiv., a Syriac 
translation which deviates from the printed received text; see Ceriani’s 
prolegomena ; and Nestle, Theol. Literaturztg. 1884, col. 28. For more on 
the early translations, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 491-494. Also the texts 
in the London Polyglot, vol. iv. 

Exegetical Aids. (1) Special lexicon: Wahl, Clavis librorum Veteris 
Testamenti apocryphorum philologica, Lips. 1858. (2) Modern. versions. 
the German translations of De Wette (Die heil. Schrift des A. und N. T.’s 
iibersetzt, 4th ed. 1858) and of Holtzmann (in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk fiir die 
Gemeinde, vol. vii. Leipzig 1869), the latter with short notes. Versions in 
other modern languages: Dijserinck, De apocriefe boeken des ouden verbonds, 





3 The above observations on the Codex Vaticanus are made merely with 
the view of indicating on what side Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha 
generally stands in need of revision and greater completeness. The First 
Book of Maccabees is precisely that portion of the Apocrypha to which 
those observations do not apply for the simple reason that it is not found in 
that codex. 
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uit het gricksch opnieuw vertaald en met opschriften en eenige aanteekeningen 
voorzien, Haarlem 1874. Reuss, La Bible, traduction nouvelle avec intro- 
ductions et commentaires, Ancien Testament, VI¢ partie, Philosophie religieuse 
ct morale des Hebreux, Paris 1879 (containing among others Sirach, Wisdom, 
Tobit, the appendices to Daniel, Baruch, the Prayer of Manassebh) ; 
Vile partie of the same work, Literature politique et polemique, Paris 1879 
(containing among others, the Books of Maccabees, Judith, Bel and the 
Dragon, Epistle of Jeremiah). Bissell, The Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
with historical introductions, a revised translation, and notes critical and 
explanatory, New York 1880. On Luther’s translation, see Grimm, Luthers 
Uebersetzung der ATI. Apokr. (Stud. u. Krit, 1883, pp. 375-400). (3) Com- 
mentaries: J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersetzung des ersten Buchs der 
Maccabéer mit Anmerkungen, 1778. Grimm, Das erste Buch der Maccabder 
erklirt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des A. T.’s, 3 parts), 
Leipzig 1853 (by far the most sterling work on the subject which we 
possess). Keil, Commentar iiber die Biicher der Maccabéer, Leipzig 1875. 
For additional exegetical literature, see Grimm, p. xxxiv. sq. Fiirst, Biblio- 
theca Judaica, ii. 317 sq., and Herzog’s Real-Enc. vol. i. 496. 

Works of critical inquiry: Frolich, Annales compendiarit regum et rerum 
Syriae, Viennae 1744. EH. F. Wernsdorf, De fontibus historiae Syriae in 
libris Maccabaeorum prolusio, Lips. 1746. Frolich, De jfontibus historiae 
Syriae in libris Maccabaeorum prolusio Lipsiae edita in examen vocata, 
Viennae 1746. Gottl. Wernsdorf, Commentatio historico-critica de fide 
historica librorum Maccabaicorum, Wratislav. 1747. (Khell), Auctoritas 
utriusque libri Maccabaici canonico-historica adserta, Viennae 1749. Rosen- 
thal, Das erste Maccabderbuch, Leipzig 1867. Schnedermann, Ueber das 
Judenthum der beiden ersten Maccabderbiicher (Zeitschr. fiir kirchl. Wissensch. 
und kirchl. Leben, 1884, pp. 78-100). Critical material is also to be found 
in the early and the more recent polemical treatises on the value of the 
Apocrypha by Rainold, Keerl, Stier, Hengstenberg, Vincenzi, and others; 
see Herzog’s Real-Ene. i. p. 489. 

For the circumstances under which our book and the Apocrypha generally 
were written, see Jahn, Hinleitung in die géttl. Biicher des A. B., 2nd ed., 
second part, 3rd and 4th secs., Wien 1808. Eichhorn, Hinleitung in die 
apokryphischen Schriften des A. T., Leipzig 1795. Bertholdt, Historisch- 
kritische Einl. in die sdimtl. kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. und N. Ts, 
6 vols., Erlangen 1812-1819. Welte, Specielle Einleitung in die deutero- 
kanonischen Biicher des A. T.’s, Freiburg 1844 (also under the title, Einl. 
in die heil. Schriften des A. T.’s von Herbst, 2 parts, 3 divisions). Scholz, 
Einlettung in die heil. Schriften des A. und N. T.’s, 8 vols., Koln 1845-1848. 
Noldeke, Die Alttestamentliche Literatur in einer Rethe von Aufséitzen 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1868. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Einleitung in 
die kanonischen und apokryphischen Biicher des A, T.’s, 8th ed., bearb. von 
Schrader, Berlin 1869. Reusch, Lehrb. der Hinl. in das A. T., 4th ed., 
Freiburg 1870. Keil, Lehrb. der hist.-krit. Einleitung in die kanon. una 
apokryph. Schriften des A. T.’s, 8rd ed., 1873. Kaulen, Hinleitung in die 
heil. Schrift A. und N. T.’s, 2 divisions, 1st part, Besondere Hinl. in das 
A. 7., Freiburg 1881. Kleinert, Abriss der Einleitung zum A. T. in Tabes- 
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tenform, Berlin 1878. Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments, 
Braunschweig 1881. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, 
p. 200 sqq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 602 sqq. Fritzsche in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. iv. 89 sqq. 


2. The History of John Hyrcanus. 


We have probably a work similar to that of the First Book 
of Maccabees in the History of John Hyrcanus, to which 
reference is made at the close of the former, where it is said, 
1 Mace. xvi. 23, 24: wal ra Nowra Tov oyov ’Iwavvouv Kat 
TOV Toduwv avTod Kal TOY avdpayabiav avTod av Hvdpa- 
yaOnoe, Kal Ths oixodophs Tov Teryéwy av @Kodounce, Kal 
Tov mpadk&ewv avtod, isod tatta yéypattTar émt BuBrio 
HwepOv apxyrepwovyns avTov, ad’ ob éeyeriOn apxrepedrs 
peta Tov tatépa avtod. Apart from this notice we have no 
further information regarding this work. As the reign of 
John Hyrcanus did not possess the same interest for subsequent 
generations as the epoch in which Jewish independence was 
established through the achievements of the Maccabees, the 
book would have but a limited circulation, and could not fail 
soon to be lost altogether. It is evident that Josephus knew 
nothing of it in his time, for the supposition that he made use 
of it in his Antiquities * is more than improbable. What few 
notices he has regarding the reign of John Hyrcanus at all are 
either borrowed, in so far as they refer to external political his- 
tory, from Greek historians, or, in so far as they refer to internal 
affairs, are of a purely legendary character. No trace can be 
detected of the use of any contemporary Jewish source. 
Considering then at how early a period the history of Hyrcanus 
dropped out of sight, it is inconceivable that it should still 
have existed in manuscript in the sixteenth century as, follow- 
ing Sixtus Senensis, many have assumed. 

In his Bibliotheca sancta (Venetiis 1566) Sixtus Senensis gives at 


account at p. 61 sq. of a Fourth Book of Maccabees which he saw in the 
library of Santes Pagninus at Lyons, and which began as follows: Kal 





* So Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus (1879), pp. 90-94. 
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peered 76 droxtavdyvas tov Bimova éyevydn Lacvuns vids abrov cpysepeds dvr 
wirov. Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, 
this book simply narrates the history of John Hyrcanus, and that precisely 
as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to 
this he himself observes: Historiae series et narratio eadem fere est quae 
apud Josephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed stylus, hebraicis 
idiotismis abundans, longe dispar. Consequently he ventures to conjecture 
that it may have been a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus 
mentioned at the end of the First Book of Maccabees. Many modern 
writers have concurred in this conjecture, and hence their regret that the 
manuscript should have perished soon after, when the library just mentioned 
was destroyed by fire (see Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graeca, iii. 748. Grimm, 
Exeget. Handbuch, note on 1 Mace. xvi. 24). But, in view of the enumera- 
tion of the contents given by Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be 
a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose. 


3. Josephus’ History of the Jewish War. 


In post-Hasmonaean times the fondness for writing histories 
seems to have died away. At least we nowhere come across 
any hint to the effect that the writing of anything like 
connected historical narratives had been undertaken by any 
one.” It was not till the important events of the war, extend- 
ing from the year 66 to 70 B.c., that the occasion for such 
histories once more presented itself. The Jewish priest 
Joseph, son of Matthias, better known under the name of 
Flavius Josephus, wrote the history of this war, of which he 
himself had personal knowledge, whether as a passive observer 
or as playing an active part in it. He composed the work in 
his own vernacular, therefore in the Aramaic tongue, and 
intended it chiefly for the benefit of the dvw BdpBapor, te. 
the Jews of Mesopotamia and Babylon. Of this work we 
know nothing beyond what he himself mentions in his Greek 

5 We know of ‘but two classes of historical documents of any kind 
belonging to that period: (1) Family registers, the preservation and con- 
tinuation of which were matters of consequence for religious reasons (on 
these registers see vol. i. pp. 210 and 212). (2) The Calendar of Fasts, 
Megillath Taanith, 1.e. a list of the days on which, owing to some happy 
event being commemorated, there was to be no fasting (for details, see 


§ 3). But neither class of writings, although historical documents, can be 
said to belong to the category of historical literature. 
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version of the history of the Jewish war, Bell. Jud. prooem. 1, 
where he says: mpov0éunv éym tois cata tHv ‘Popalov 
nyewoviay, “EdAdd. yAdoon petaBardv, & Tois advo 
BapBdpots tH wmatpio cuvtdtas avéreya mportepor, 
agnyjcacGat. The Greek version of this work, in common 
with the extant works of Josephus generally, belongs to the 
department of Hellenistico-Jewish literature, and will there- 
fore fall to be mentioned in the next section. 


Il. THE PSALMODIC LITERATURE. 
1. The Psalms of the Maccabaean Age. 


It had been already observed by Calvin with reference to 
the 44th Psalm that: Querimoniae quas continet, proprie 
conveniunt in miserum illud et calamitosum tempus, quo 
grassata est saevissima tyrannis Antiochi. Ever since, the 
question, whether psalms belonging to the Maccabaean age 
are also to be found in our canon, has been mooted and more 
and more answered in the affirmative. It was Hitzig, 
Lengerke, and Olshausen above all, that referred a large 
number of the psalms to the time of the Maccabaean struggles 
and to a still later period (embracing the reign of the Has- 
monaean princes down to the second century B.c.). Others have 
limited the number of Maccabaean psalms to only a very few. 
But the fact that we have psalms belonging to Maccabaean 
times in the canon at all is being more and more recognised. 
Nor is it possible to allege any plausible reason for thinking 
otherwise. For the assertion, that that was an age but little 
calculated to develope religious fervour or poetical genius is a 
mere petitio principit, while as little can be said in favour of the 
other assertion, that at that time the canon had been already 
closed. For this is just a point about which we simply know 
nothing whatever unless we ought rather to say that the Book 
‘of Daniel alone is sufficient proof tothe contrary. If therefore 
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the possibility of the existence of psalms belonging te 
Maccabaean times be beyond question, then it can only be 
shown from the contents of the different psalms themselves 
how far that possibility is also a reality. Accordingly there is 
a wide consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
the 44th, 77th, 79th, and 83rd Psalms above all contain 
within themselves the most powerful reasons possible for 
ascribing their origin to the Maccabaean age. It was only 
then that it could be rightly and fairly asserted, as is done 
in Ps. xliv., that the people had faithfully adhered to the 
covenant made with Jehovah and had not deviated from it, 
and that it was just for this very reason, therefore for their 
religion, that they were being persecuted (Ps. xliv. 18, 19, 
23). It is only to such a time as that that we could well 
refer the complaints that the “houses of God” (x yin), 1.0. 
the synagogues, had been burnt in the land, and that there is 
no longer any prophet there (Ps. lxxiv. 8, 9). There is no age 
except the Maccabaean to which all that could so well apply 
which, in Ps. lxxix., is said about the desecration, but not the 
destruction of the temple, and the laying waste of Jerusalem, 
and in Ps. lxxxiii. on the persecution of Israel. But, if these 
four psalms had their origin in Maccabaean times, then there 
are many more of a kindred nature that must be referred to 
the same period. The real point at issue then can only be 
not “whether” there are any such psalms at all, but only 
“how many of them” there are. And this will always 
remain a disputed point, for there are but few of the psalms 
that bear such evident traces of the date and circumstances of 
their origin as those just mentioned. Meanwhile let it suffice 
to have pointed out the fact that the holy Church of the 
Maccabaean time has given proof of its creative powers in the 
department of sacred lyrics as well, through those new psalms 
in which it pours out its wail of distress before God and cries 
for protection and help from the Almighty. 


For the literature of this question, see the various introductions to the 
Old Testament, for example De Wette-Schrader, Hinleit. in die kanon. und 
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apokr. Biicher des A. T.’s (1869), § 334; Kleinert, Abriss der inl. zum A. T. 
(1878) p. 45. 

The following authorities have expressed themselves in favour of the 
view that there are Maccabaean psalms in our canon: Riidinger (1580). 
Venema (1762-67). E. G. Bengel, Dissertatio ad introductiones in librum 
Psalmorum supplementa quaedam exhibens, Tiibing. 1806. Hitzig, Begriff 
der Kritik, am A. T. praktisch erériert, Heidelb. 1881. Idem, Die Psalmen, 
2 vols. Heidelb. 1835, 1836. Idem, Ueber die Zeitdauer der hebrdischen 
Psalmenpoesie (Ziiricher Monatschr. 1856, pp. 486-452). Hesse, De psalmis 
Maccabaicis, Vratisl. 1837. Lengerke, Die fiinf Biicher der Psalmen, 2 vols. 
Konigsberg 1847. Olshausen, Die Psalmen erkldrt, Leipzig 1853 (being 
the fourteenth number of the Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament). 
De Jong, Disquisitio de Psalmis Maccabaicis, Lugd. Bat. 1857. Steiner, art. 
‘* Pgalmen,” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. vol. v. pp. 1-9. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 481. Comp. further, Reuss, La Bible 
Ancien Testament, 5th part, Paris 1875. Giesebrect, Ueber die Abfassungszeit 
der Psalmen (Stade’s Zeitsch. fiir die alttestamentl. Wissensch. vol. i. 1881, 
pp. 276-332). Delitzsch in the more recent editions of his commentary on 
the psalms also admits the existence of several Maccabaean psalms. 

The following authorities again take an opposite view’: Gesenius in No. 81 of 
the supplements to the Allgemeinen Literaturzeitung, 1816. Hassler, Com- 
ment. crit. de psalmis Maccab, 2 vols. Ulm 1827-1832. Ewald, Jahrb. der 
bibl. Wissensch. vi. 1854, pp. 20-32, viii. 1857, p. 165sqq. Dillmann, Jahrbb. 
fiir deutsche Theol. 1858, p. 460 sqq. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, iibersetzt und 
ausgelegt, 4 vols. Gotha 1855-1862. Ehrt, Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des 
Psalters zur Priifung der Frage nach Makkabdéerpsalmen historisch-kritisch 
untersucht, Leipzig 1869. Wanner, tude critique sur les Psaumes, 44, 74, 
79 et 83 considéres par plusieurs théologiens comme provenant de Vépoque des 
Maccabés, Lusanne 1876 (comp. the reviews in the Revue de théologie et de 
philosophie, 1877, p. 399 sq.). 


2. The Psalms of Solomon. 


In the list of books as given in several copies of the 
Christian canon of the Old Testament the yarpol Yorouavtos 
are also included, and that, in some instances, under the 
category of avtTiAeyoueva along with the Books of Maccabees, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 
etc. (as in the case of the so-called Stichometria of Nicephorus 
and in the Synopsis Athanasi), and in others under the 
category of amdxpuyga along with Enoch, the Patriarchs, 
Apocalypses of Moses and Ezra, etc. (as in the case of an 
anonymous list of the canon still extant in various manu- 

DIV. I. VOL, IIL B 
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scripts). From its first-mentioned position we can see that, 
in the Christian Church, this book was in many quarters 
regarded as canonical. It is included under the category of 
avriAeyoueva, simply because, not being in the Hebrew canon, 
it was not acknowledged to be canonical by those who made 
that the standard. Besides this there are still in existence 
several Greek manuscripts of the Bible in which the Psalms 
of Solomon find a place precisely in accordance with the lists 
just mentioned; and it is just possible that, if the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint were carefully searched, there might be found 
to be still more of them than are already known tous. These 
psalms amount to eighteen in number. They were first printed 
from an Augsburg manuscript by de la Cerda (1626), and 
subsequently by Fabricius (1713), while, in our own time, an 
edition, collated with a Vienna manuscript, has been published — 
by Hilgenfeld, whose text is also followed in the editions of 
Geiger, Fritzsche, and Pick. 

The ascribing of these psalms to Solomon is simply due 
to the later transcribers. The work itself does not lay 
the slightest claim to such authorship; on the contrary, it 
betrays very distinct traces of the date of its composition. 
That certainly was not, as Ewald, Grimm, Oehler, Dillmann (at 
one time), Weiffenbach, and Anger would have us believe, 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, nor, as Movers, Delitzsch, 
and Keim suppose, the time of Herod, but, as is now uni- 
versally admitted,—for example, by Langen, Hilgenfeld, 
Noldeke, Geiger, Carriere, Wellhausen, Reuss, Dillmann (now), 
—the period shortly after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Pompey. That the psalms were composed at that time may 
be regarded as absolutely certain from the various explicit 
indications of this in the second, eighth, and seventeenth psalms. 
The contemporary state of things which these psalms presup- 
pose is somewhat as follows: A family to which the promise 
of ruling over Israel had not been given seized the reins of 
government by force (xvii 6). They did not give God the 
glory, but of themselves assumed the king’s crown, and took 
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possession of the throne of David (xvii. 7, 8). In their 
time the whole of Israel fell into sin. The king despised 
the law, the judge was unfaithful to truth, and the people 
lived in sin (xvii. 21, 22). But God overthrew those princes 
by raising up against them a man from a strange land, and 
who was not of the race of Israel (xvii. 8, 9). From the 
ends of the earth God brought one who could strike with a 
mighty blow, who declared war against Jerusalem and all its 
territory. The princes of the land in their blindness went 
out to meet him with joy, and said to him: “ Thy approach 
has been longed for, come hither, enter in peace.” They 
opened the gates to him, so that he entered like a father into 
the house of his sons (viii. 15-20). But after he had securely 
established himself in the city he also seized the battlements, 
and threw down the walls of Jerusalem with the battering- 
ram (viii. 21, ii. 1). Jerusalem was trodden under foot by 
the heathen (ii. 20); nay the strange peoples ascended the 
altar of God itself (ii. 2). All the leading men and every 
wise man in the council were put to death; and the blood of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem was poured out like unclean 
water (villi. 23). The inhabitants of the land were carried 
away captive into the West, and its princes insulted (xvii. 
13, 14, ii. 6, viii. 24). But at last the dragon that had 
conquered Jerusalem (ii. 29) was itself put to death on the 
mountains of Egypt by the sea-shore. But his body was 
allowed to lie unburied (ii. 30, 31). It can scarcely require 
any further commentary to prove that we are here dealing 
with the time of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, and 
that it is to it alone that the circumstances presupposed can 
be said to apply. The princes who had been so arrogant as 
to assume the rule over Jerusalem and take possession of the 
throne of David, are the Hasmonaeans, who, ever since Aristo- 
bulus I., had taken the title of king. The last of the princes 
of this house, Alexander Jannaeus and Aristobulus II., openly 
favoured the Sadducean party, so that in the eyes of our 
author, with his Pharisaic leanings, they appeared in the light 
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of sinful and lawless men. The “man of the strange land,” 
and “of powerful blows,” whom God summons from the end of 
the earth, is no other than Pompey. The princes who go out to 
meet him are Aristobulus II. and Hyrcanus II. The supporters 
of this latter opened the gates of the city to Pompey, who 
then proceeded to take by storm (é «pi@, ii. 1) the other 
portion of the town in which those belonging to Aristobulus’s 
party had entrenched themselves. All the rest that follows, 
the contemptuous treading of the temple by the conquerors, 
the mowing down of the inhabitants, the execution of the 
leading men among them,’ the carrying away of the captives 
to the West, and of the princes to be mocked (els éwzravypon, 
xvii. 14, z.e. for the triumphal procession in Rome), corresponds 
with what actually took place. But it is above all the 
circumstance of the captives being carried away to the West 
(xvii. 14) that proves that the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey 
is alone to be thought of. For the only other case besides 
this that might possibly be in view is the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, but to this none of the other circumstances 
are found to apply.’ But if there could be any doubt before, 
it utterly vanishes when finally we are told that the conqueror 
was killed on the coast of Egypt, on the sea-shore (ézi 
xupateov), and that his body was left lying without being buried 
(ii. 31). For this is precisely what actually took place in 
the case of Pompey (in the year 48 B.c.). Consequently the 
second psalm was undoubtedly composed soon after this event, 
while the eighth and seventeenth, as well as most of the others, 
may be assumed to have been written between the years 
63-48. There exists no reason whatever for coming down so 
late as to the time of Herod. For “the man from the strange 
land,” who, according to xvii. 9, rose up against the Hasmonaean 


® Ps. Vili. 23: aararsoey dpxovras abrav noel weve coev év BovAn, compare 
with Joseph. Antt. xiv. 4. 4 (Bell. Jud. i. 7.6): rode airloue rod workueov ra 
wErenes Dsexpnooro. 

7 There is above all the circumstance that nowhere in our psalms is there 
any mention whatever of a destruction of the city and the temple. 
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princes, is, as the context makes it impossible to doubt, the 
same personage who, according to xvii. 14, carries away the 
captives to the West, and therefore not Herod, as Movers, 
Delitzsch, and Keim would have us suppose, but Pompey. 
The spirit which the psalms breathe is entirely that of 
Pharisaic Judaism. They are pervaded by an earnest moral 
tone and a sincere piety. But the righteousness which they 
preach and the dearth of which they deplore is, all through, 
the righteousness that consists in complying with all the 
Pharisaic prescriptions, the Sicavoodvn mpootaypdrewy (xiv. 1). 
The fate of man after death is represented as depending 
simply upon his works. It is left entirely in his own option 
whether he is to decide in favour of righteousness or unright- 
eousness (comp. especially ix. 7). If he does the former he 
will rise again to eternal life (iii. 16); if the latter, eternal 
perdition will be his doom (xiii. 9 sqq., xiv. 2 sqq.,xv.) As 
a contrast to the unlawful rule of the Hasmonaeans, which 
had been put an end to by Pompey, the author cherishes the 
confident expectation of that Messianic king of the house of 
David who is one day to lead Israel to the promised glory 
(xvii. 1, 5, 23-51, xviii. 6-10. Comp. further vii. 9, xi.). 
The view previously held by Gratz, that our psalms are of 
Christian origin, seems to have been abandoned by that writer 
himself’ and, in any case, does not call for serious refutation, 
But neither have we any right to assume that they contain 
even Christain interpolations. For the sinlessness and holi- 
ness which the author ascribes to the Messiah expected by 
him (xvii. 41, 46), is not sinlessness in the sense of Christian 
dogimatics, but simply rigid legalism in the Pharisaic sense. 
Despite Hilgenfeld’s view to the contrary, it is almost 
universally allowed that the psalms were originally composed 
in Hebrew. And undoubtedly not without good reason. For 
the diction of the psalms is so decidedly Hebrew in its 
character that it is impossible to suppose that they were 


8 The remark here referred to (Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. 2nd ed. p. 439) 
is not repeated in the 3rd ed. vol, iii. p. 621. 
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written originally in Greek. And for this reason it is no less 
certain that they were not written in Alexandria, but in 
Palestine. It may not be amiss to mention further the 
correspondence, to some extent a verbal one, between Psalm 
xi. and the fifth chapter of Baruch. If we are correct in 
supposing that the psalms were written originally in Hebrew, 
then the imitation must be regarded as being on the part of 
Baruch. 


The place assigned to our psalms in the Christian canon: I. Among the 
ayrineyéueve: (1) in the Stichometria of Nicephorus as given in Credner, 
Zur Geschichte des Kanons (1847), p. 120, Nicephori opuscula, ed. de Boor 
(Lips. 1880), p. 134. (2) In the Synopsis Athanasii, as given in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 144. II. Among the zréxpude in an anonymous 
list of canonical books which has been printed (1) from a certain Codex 
Coislinianus as given in Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, 
p. 194; (2) from a Parisian manuscript as given in Cotelier’s Patrum 
apost. Opp. vol. i. 1698, p. 196 ; (8) from a certain Codex Baroccianus at 
Oxford, and as given in Hody’s De Bibliorum textibus, 1705, p. 649, col. 44; 
(4) from a Vatican codex as given in Pitra’s Juris ecclesiastici Graecorum 
historia et monumenta, vol. i. 1864, p. 100 (on the relation of those four 
texts to each other, see No. V. below, the chapter on the lost Apocalypses). 
III. In his scholia to the decrees of the Council of Laodicea, Zonoras 
observes in connection with the 59th canon (Beveregius, Pandectae 
canonum, Oxon. 1672, vol. i. p. 481): éxrcs ray py’ Yaruav rov AawBld 
eUplonovtas xoei tives ErEpos Agyouevos TOV Dorowavros cives xai dArY Tivap, 
ovs nel Wiwrsnods dudpaccyv of weripss nal my Atysobas by TH ExxAnoles 
diereEavro, Similarly Balsamon (in Beveregius, i. 480). IV. In the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible the Psalms of Solomon, as is shown by 
the list of contents prefixed to the codex, founda place in the Appendix to 
the New Testament after the Epistles of Clement (see Credner, Gesch. des 
neutestamentl. Kanons, 1860, p. 238 sq.). In the Vienna manuscript, on the 
other hand, where the Psalms are still extant, they come in between the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus the Son of Sirach. 

Up to the present time the manuscripts that have been found are five in 
number: (1) The manuscript from which the editio princeps of de la Cerda 
was printed ; it was brought from Constantinople in the year 1615, was in 
the possession of David Hoéschel, and then found its way to the Augsburg 
library (Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 973, 914 sq.), but it has now dis- 
appeared. (2) A Vienna codex (cod. gr. theol. 7), Haupt’s collation of 
which Hilgenfeld made use of in his edition of the Psalms. (3) A Copen- 
hagen manuscript, an account of which is given by Graux in the Revue 
Critique, 1877, No. 46, pp. 291-298. (4) A Moscow manuscript and (5) a 
Parisian one, both of which were discovered and collated by Gebhardt (see 
Theol. Iiteraturzeitung, 1877, p. 627 sq.). The three last-mentioned MSS. 
have not yet been made use of in any edition of our Pgalms. 
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Editions: (1) De la Cerda, Adversaria sacra, Lyons 1626, Appendix. 
(2) Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, vol. i. 1718, pp. 
914-999. (8) Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1868, pp. 
134-168. Idem, Messias Judaeorum, Lips. 1869, pp. 1-83. (4) Eduard 
Ephraim Geiger, Der Psalter Salomo’s herausgegeben und erklért, Augsburg 
1871. (5) Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece, Lips. 1871, 
pp. 569-589. (6) Pick, Presbyterian Review, 1883, Oct. pp. 775-812. A 
new edition was prepared by Gebhardt for the ‘‘ Texte und Unter- 
suchungen,” edited by himself and Harnack. 

German translations with explanatory notes have been published by 
Geiger as above. Hilgenfeld, Die Psalmen Salomo’s deutsch iibersetzt una 
aufs Neue untersucht (Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1871, pp. 383- 
418). Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder (1874), pp. 131-164. 
There is an English translation by Pick as above. 

On the circumstances under which our Psalms were written: I. Ewald, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, iv. 392 sq. (subsequently Ewald hit upon the 
idea of dating the Psalms back to the time of Ptolemy Lagus; see the 
reviews of the writing of Geiger and Carriere in the Géttinger gel. Anzeigen, 
1871, pp. 841-850, and 1873, pp. 237-240). Grimm, Exeget. Handbuch zu 
1 Makk. p. 27. Ochler, art. ‘‘ Messias,” in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 1st ed. 
ix. 426 sq. Dillmann, art. ‘“‘ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st 
ed, xii. 305 sq. Weiffenbach, Quae Jesu in regno coelesti dignitas sit 
synopticorum sententia exponitur (Gissae, 1868), p. 49 sq. Anger, Vorlesungen 
iiber die Geschichte der messianischen Idee (1873), p. 81.sq. Il. Movers in 
Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlex. 1st ed. i. 340. Delitzsch, Commentar iiber 
den Psalter, 1st ed. ii. 381 sq. Keim, Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. 243. 
III. Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 64-70. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. 1868, Messias Judaeorum proleg., Zeitschr. 1871. Noldeke, Die 
alttestamentl. Literatur (1868), p. 141 sq. Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 
2nd ed. i. pp. 157 sq., 168. Geiger in his edition of our Psalms. Fritzsche, 
prolegom. to his edition. Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches Gottes (1872), 
pp. 155-160. Carriere, De psalierto Salomonis, Argentorati 1870., Well- 
hausen, Die Pharister und die Sadducder, p. 112 sqq. Stthelin, Jahrb. fiir 
deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 203. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
133-142. Kaulen in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlex. 2nd ed. i. 1060 sq. 
Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 119-121. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften A. T.’s, § 526. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. 
xii. 1883, p. 346. Pick, The Psalter of Solomon (Presbyterian Review, 1883 
Oct. pp. 775-812). 


III. THE GNOMIC WISDOM. 
1. Jesus the Son of Sirach. 


There is nothing that shows so clearly the practical character 
of the Palestinian Jewish literature of our period, as the fact 
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that even in the merely theoretical speculations of the time 
there was always an eye to the practical aims and tasks of 
life. A theoretical philosophy strictly so called was a thing 
entirely foreign to genuine Judaism. Whatever it did happen 
to produce in the way of “philosophy” (= wisdom, 22M) either 
had practical religious problems as its theme (Job, Ecclesiastes), 
or was of a directly practical nature, being: directions based 
upon a thoughtful study of human things for so regulating our 
life as to ensure owr being truly happy. The form in which 
those contemplations and instructions were presented was that 
of the bvip, the apothegm, which contained a single thought 
expressed in concise and comprehensive terms, and in a form 
more or less poetical, and in which there was nothing of the 
nature of discussion or argument. A collection of aphorisms 
of this sort had already found a place among the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament in the shape of the so-called 
proverbs of Solomon. We have a collection of a similar 
character in the book known as Jesus the Son of Sirach, and 
which we now proceed to consider. This book takes that 
older collection as its model, not only as regards the form, but 
the matter as well, though it contributes a large number of 
new and original thoughts. The fundamental thought of the 
author is that of wisdom. For him the highest and most 
perfect wisdom resides only in God, who has established and 
who continues to govern all things in accordance with His 
marvellous knowledge and understanding. On the part of 
man, therefore, true wisdom consists in his trusting and 
obeying God. The fear of God is the beginning and end of 
all wisdom. Hence it is that the author, living as he did at 
a time when the fear of God and the observance of the law 
were already regarded as one and the same thing, inculcates 
above all the duty of adhering faithfully to the law and keep- 
ing the commandments. But besides this he also points out 
in the next place how the truly wise man is to comport 
himself in the manifold relationships of practical life. And 
accordingly his book contains an inexhaustible fund of rules 
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for the regulation of one’s conduct in joy and sorrow, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, in sickness and in health, in struggle 
and temptation, in social life, in intercourse with friends and 
enemies, with high and low, rich and poor, with the good and 
the wicked, the wise and the foolish, in trade, business and 
one’s ordinary calling, above all, in one’s own house and family 
in connection with the training of children, the treatment of 
men-servants and maid-servants, and the way in which a man 
ought to behave toward his own wife and the fair sex generally. 
For all those manifold relationships the most precise directions 
are furnished, directions that are prompted by a spirit of 
moral earnestness which only now and then degenerates into 
mere worldly prudence. The counsels of the author are the 
mature fruit of a profound and.comprehensive study of human 
things and of a wide experience of life. In entering as they 
do into such a multiplicity of details, they at the same time 
furnish us with a lively picture of the manners and customs 
and of the culture generally of his time and his people. 
How far the thoughts expressed, as well as the form in which 
they are expressed, were the author's own, and how far he 
only collected what was already in current and popular use 
it is of course impossible in any particular instance to deter- 
mine. To a certain extent he may have done both. But in 
any case he was not a mere collector or compiler, the charac- 
teristic personality of the author stands out far too distinctly 
and prominently for that. Notwithstanding the diversified 
character of the apothegms, they are all the outcome of one 
connected view of life and the world. 

At the close of the book, chap. L. 27, the author calls 
himself “Incovds vids Zupdy o “Iepocodvpitns. Many manu- 
scripts insert "Edeafap after Zipdy; but this, despite the 
strong testimony in its favour, must be regarded as a gloss 
(see Fritzsche’s edition and commentary). The name Xipdy is 
equivalent to the Hebrew 81D, “a coat of mail” (the accent 
being on the final syllable as in dweASapdy, Acts i. 19). The 
sineular mistake of Syncellus (Chron. ed. Dindorf, i. 525), 
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who alleges that he was a high priest, can only have arisen 
from the fact that in the chronicle of Eusebius, which 
Syncellus makes use of, our Jesus the Son of Sirach is 
mentioned after the high priest, Simon the son of Onias IL, 
though not as a high priest, but only as the author of the 
book now under consideration (Euseb. Chron. ad Ol. 137-38, 
ed. Schoene, ii. 122). Again, the notion that he was an 
ordinary priest is also entirely without foundation, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has found expression in the text of 
the cod. Sinaiticus, L. 27. The time at which he lived may 
be determined with tolerable precision. His grandson, who 
translated the book into Greek, states in the prologue prefixed 
to it that he (the grandson) came to Egypt év T@ dydd@ Kal 
TpiakooT@ étes emt Tov Evepyérou Bacidéws. By the “ thirty- 
eighth year” he, of course, does not mean that of his own 
age, but the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Kuergetes. 
Now seeing that of the two Ptolemys who bore this surname, 
the one reigned only twenty-five years, it is only the second 
that can be intended, and whose full name was Ptolemaeus 
VII. Physcon Euergetes II. This latter in the first instance 
shared the throne along with his brother (from the year 170 
onwards), and subsequently reigned alone (from the year 145 
onwards). But he was in the habit of reckoning the years of 
his reign from the former of those dates. Consequently that 
thirty-eighth year in which the grandson of Jesus the son of 
Sirach came to Egypt would be the year 132 Boe. That 
being the case, his grandfather may be supposed to have 
lived and to have written his book somewhere between 190 
and 170 Bc. This further accords with the fact that in the 
book (1. 1-26) he pays a respectful tribute to the memory 
of the high priest, Simon the son of Onias, by whom we 
are to understand, not Simon I. (in the beginning of the third 
century, see Joseph. Anit. xii. 2. 4), but Simon II. (in the 
beginning of the second century, see Joseph. Antt. xii. 4. 10). 
Jesus the son of Sirach passes an encomium upon the 
meritorious character of this personage, who had just passed 
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away from the world, and the thought of whom was still so 
fresh in his memory. 

The book has come down to us only in the form of the 
Greek translation which, according to the prologue, was exe- 
cuted by the author’s grandson. We further learn from this 
prologue what is also confirmed by the character of the diction, 
that the work was originally composed in Hebrew, by which we 
are to understand Hebrew strictly so called and not Aramaic 
(see Fritzsche, Haeget. Handbuch, p. 18). The Hebrew text 
was still in existence in the time of Jerome, who tells us that 
he had seen it, see Praef. in vers. libr. Salom. (Vallarsi, ix. 
1293 sq.): Fertur et mavdperos Jesu filii Sirach liber et alius 
Wevderriypades, qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur. Quorum 
priorem Hebraicum reperi, non LKEcclesiasticum, ut apud 
Latinos, sed Parabolas praenotatum, cui juncti erant Ecclesi- 
astes et Canticum Canticorum, ut similitudinem Salomonis 
non solum librorum numero, sed etiam materiarum genere 
coaequaret. 

The fact that a Hebrew text was still extant in the time 
of Jerome is evidence of itself that the book was also prized 
within the circle of Rabbinical Judaism. Not only so, but 
quotations from it are repeatedly met with in Talmudic 
literature. But it was prized far more highly still within the 
Christian Church. It is frequently quoted as ypady by the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers alike, and that too in the form in 
which it has come down to us in the manuscripts of the Bible. 
The restricting of the Christian canon to precisely the same 
number of books as was in the Hebrew Bible was, in the 
early Church and that of the Middle Ages, almost always a 
pure matter of theory, and was only practically recognised 
and acted upon for the first time in the Protestant Church. 

On the quotations from %7°D }2 in Talmudic literature, see Wolf, Biblio- 
theca Hebraea, i. 257 sqq. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
p.101 sqq. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der jtidischen Poesie, pp. 20 sq .. 204 sq. 
Dukes, Rabbinische Blumenlese, p. 67 sqq. Fritzsche, Exeget Handbuch, 


p. xxxvii. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (1880), p. 71 sqq. Strack 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed, vii. 430 sq. We must beware of confounding 
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with those quotations the very late and apocryphal Alphabet of Ben Sira, a 
collection of 44 (2 x 22) sayings arranged in alphabetical order. On this 
see Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. 260 sqq., iii. 156sq. Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. graec. iii. 726 sq. Steinschneider, Catalogus ibrorum Hebraeorum 
in bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-1860), col. 203-205.  FFiirst, Biblioth. 
Judaica, iii. 341. Modern edition, Alphabetum Siracidis utrumque, ed. Stein- 
schneider, Berlin 1858. 

On the title of our book, see in particular the passage from Jerome quoted 
above. In the manuscripts it runs thus: Yo@/a Insod vied Sipey. In the 
Greek Church the designation 4 ravaperos coPla, which according to Euseb., 
Hist. eccl. iv. 22. 8, was in the first instance usually applied to the proverbs 
of Solomon, came to be extended to our book as well. So for the first 
time Eusebius, Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 422 (where the conformity on the 
part of Syncellus and Jerome with the Armenian text serves to show that 
the expression is peculiar to Eusebius himself). Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 71, 
ed. Gaisford : Sivav, xf dv’ Inoods 6 rod Yipady, eyvapiCero, 6 thy xaroupeevny 
moveperov SoPiev ovvrates. This designation does not occur as yet in con- 
nection with any of the numerous quotations in Clement and Origen. In 
the Latin Church Zcclesiasticus came to be adopted as the regular title of 
the book (Cyprian, Testimon. ii. 1, iii. 1, 85, 51, 95, 96, 97, 109, 110, 111). 
Comp. the Latin translation of Origen, In Numer. homil. xviii. 3 (ed. Lom- 
matzsch, x. 221) : In libro qui apud nos quidem inter Salomonis volumina 
haberi solet et Ecclesiasticus dici, apud Graecos vero sapientia Jesu filii 
Sirach appellatur. 

The use of the book in the Christian Church begins with the New Testa- 
ment itself. In the Epistle of James, above all, there are unmistakeable 
reminiscences of it. See in general, Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1853, pp. 
337 sq., 844-348. Werner, Theol. Quartalschr. 1872, p. 265 sqq. The 
express quotations begin with Clement of Alexandria, who quotes our 
book times without number, and on most occasions using either the 
formula 7 ypaQ) Aéyes, Puoly and such like (thirteen times: Paedag. i. 
8, 62, 8. 68, ii. 2. 34, 5. 46, 8. 69, 8. 76, 10. 98, 10. 99, iii. 3.17, 3. 23, 
4, 29, 11. 58, 11. 83), or % coQie reyes, Pnoiv and such like (nine times: 
Paedeg. i. 8. 69, 8. 72, 9. 75, ii. 1. 8, 2. 24, 7. 54, 7. 58, 7. 59; Strom. v. 
3. 18) ; or further, quoting passages now and again as the words of the 
wadeyaryocs (Paedag. ii. 10. 99, 101. 109). He speaks of the book as the 
coPia "Incov only twice (Strom. i. 4. 27, 10. 47). On one occasion he 
appears to call Solomon the author (Strom. ii. 5. 24) ; the quotation however 
is somewhat uncertain. In one instance again an expression in our coQ/e 
is described as Sophoclean (Paedag. ii. 2. 24). It is very much the same 
with regard to the quotations in Origen, only here it is impossible in many 
instances to make out the exact formulae made use of, seeing that the 
majority of Origen’s writings are extant only in Latin translations. Like 
Clement he also appears to have quoted the book most frequently as ypaQy. 
In the Latin text Solomon is several times spoken of as the author (In 
Numer. homil. xviii. 3 = Lommatzsch, x. 221; In Josuam homil. xi. 2 = 
Lommatzsch, xi. 108; In Samuel. homil. i. 18 = Lommatzsch, xi. 811). But 
that this cannot he taken as representing the opinion of Origen himself is 
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proved by the following passage in contra Cels. vi. 7 (ed. Lommatzsch, 
xix. 312): rapadsomev bord rav lepav ypammcrov, ors wporpéres nal 6 Oeiog 
Aoyos nudes tal Vscrextsnyy’ Orrov pedv Dorowavrog Agyovtos . . . . Oxov dE Tow 
TO otyypapun thy coPien [l. rig coPias] guiv xararimovros Inood viov Yerpay 
Qeéoxovros. Cyprian uniformly quotes our book as being a work of Solo- 
mon’s quite as much as any of the rest of his writings (Testimon. ii. 1, iii. 6. 
12, 35, 51, 53, 95, 96, 97, 109, 118; Ad Fortunatum, chap. ix. ; De opere et 
eleemosynis, chap. v.; pist. iii. 2). Similarly other Latin writers. See 
especially the passage quoted above from the Latin version of Origen, Jn 
Numer. homil. xviii. 8 (Lommatzsch, x. 221), and also Jerome who, in his 
Comment. in Daniel. chap. ix. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 686), reproduces the 
passage from Euseb. Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 71, as follows: Simon, quo 
regente populum Jesus filius Sirach scripsit librum, qui Graece raveperds, 
appellatur et plerisque Salomonis falso dicitur. On the further history of 
the use of the book in this way, comp. the works and dissertations devoted 
to the history of the Old Testament canon, also. Jahn’s Hinleitung in die 
gottl. Biicher des A. B. 2nd ed. vol. ii. § 3 and 4 (1803), 1st and 2nd 
appendices, as well as my article in Herzog’s Real-Ene. i. 485-489. 

The most important manuscripts are: (1) The Vaticanus, 1209, i.e. the 
famous Vatican manuscript of the Bible, which however, if we except the 
eclectic use made of it in the Sixtine edition, has not as yet been made 
available for the criticism of the text in connection with any edition of our 
book, not even that of Fritzsche (comp. p. 10). (2) The Stnaiticus, in 
Fritzsche’s edition marked No. x. (8) The Alezandrinus, in Fritzsche, as 
in Holmes and Parsons before him, marked No. iii, (4) The fragments 
of the Codex Ephraemi, in Fritzsche = C. (5) A Venetian codex, in 
Fritzsche, who, following Holmes and Parsons, marks it No. xxiii. For 
further information regarding these manuscripts, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. 
2nd ed. i.489-491. 

On the editions, see p. 10, and Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 494 sq, 
Separate edition: Liber Jesu Stracidae Graece, ad fidem codicum et 
versionum emendatus et perpetua annotatione illustratus a C. G. Bret- 
schneider, Ratisb. 1806. For further separate editions, see Herzog’s Real- 
Ene. i. 495. 

Of the early translations the following may be specially mentioned : 
(1) The old Latin one which Jerome did not revise (praef. in edit. ibrorum 
Salmonis juata Sept. interpretes [Vallarsi, x. 436]: Porro in eo libro qui a 
plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur et in Hcclesiastico, quem esse 
Jesu filii Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans). It found its way into the Vulgate, 
and hence it came to be printed in all subsequent editions of this latter. 
The variations of four manuscripts (for Jesus the Son of Sirach as well as 
for the Wisdom of Solomon) are given by Sabatier in his Bibliorum 
sacrorum versiones antiquae, vol. ii. Remis 1748. The text of the Codex 
Amiatinus has been peblished (for those two books also) by Lagarde in his 
Mitthelungen, 1884. (2) The two Syrian versions: (a) The Peschito 
or the Syrian received text, on tho editions of which comp. p. ll, 
(b) the Syrus hexaplaris which, for our bool as well as for the Wisdom of 
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Solomon, was edited for the first time from a Milan manuscript by Cerini, 
Codex Syro-Hexaplaris, Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, Mediol. - 
1874 (forming vol. vii. of the Monum. Sacra et prof.). For more on the 
early versions, see Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 491-494. Also texts in the London 
Polyglot, vol. iv. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11. Commentaries: Bret- 
schneider in the separate edition previously mentioned. Fritzsche, Die 
Weisheit Jesus Sirach’s erklart und tibersetzt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apokryphen, 5 Thi.), Leipzig 1859. For the earlier literature, see Fabricius, 
Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iii. 718 sqq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 341 sq. 
Fritzsche, p. xl. Herzog’s Real-Enc. i. 496. 

Special disquisitions: Gfrorer, Philo, vol. ii. (1831) pp. 18-52. Dahne, 
Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiidisch-alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie, 
vol. ii. (1834) pp. 126-150. Winer, De utriusque Siracidae aetate, Erlang. 
1832. Comp. also Winer’s Realwértb., art. ‘‘ Jesus Sirach.” Zunz, Die 
gottesdienstl. Vortrdge der Juden (1832), pp. 100-105. Ewald, ‘‘ Ueber das 
griech. Spruchbuch Jesus’ Sohnes Sirach’s” (Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. vol. iii. 
1851, pp. 125-140). Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, 1851, pp. 266-319. 
Geiger, Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenlind Gresellsch. xii. 1858, pp. 536-543. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 340 sqq. Horowitz, Das Buch Jesus 
Strach, Breslau 1865. Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 252 sqq. Gritz, 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1872, pp. 49 sqq., 97 sqq. 
Merguet, Die Gilaubens- und Stttenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirach, Konigsberg 
1874. Seligmann, Das Buch der Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Josua ben Sira) 
in seinem Verhdiltniss zu den salomonischen Spriichen und seiner historischen 
Bedeutung, Breslau 1883. The various introductions of Jahn, Hichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, 
Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see p. 12). 


2. The Pirke Aboth. 


Nor did the gnomic wisdom become extinct in the period 
following that of Jesus the son of Sirach. Jesus Christ 
Himself indeed frequently clothed His teaching in this 
aphoristic form. But besides the work we have just been 
considering, there is still extant, and that in Hebrew, a 
collection of such proverbial sayings as we have referred to 
above, and which, so far at least as its substratum is con- 
cerned, belongs to our period, we mean the so-called Pirke 
Aboth (M28 ‘PB, sayings of the fathers), known also under 
the abbreviated form of Aboth. This collection was inserted 
among the tractates of the Mishna (among those of the tourth 
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division), though strictly speaking it is quite out of place 
there. For while the rest of the Mishna is simply a codifica- 
tion of Jewish law, our tractate contains a collection of 
aphorisms after the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. The 
only difference is that the Pirke Aboth is not the work of a 
single individual like that book, but a collection of sayings by 
some sixty learned doctors, who are mentioned by name. The 
majority of these latter are also otherwise known as distin- 
guished doctors of the law. As a rule each doctor is 
represented in the work by a couple or more of his charac- 
teristic maxims, such as he had been in the habit of 
inculcating upon his disciples and contemporaries as rules of 
life well worthy of special consideration. Many of those 
maxims are of a purely utilitarian character, but the most of 
them are related in some way or other to the domain of 
religion; and it is extremely significant as regards the 
characteristic tendency of this later age that here the import- 
ance and necessity of the study of the law are inculcated 
with quite a special emphasis (comp. the specimens given at 
Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 44). The authorities whose utterances were 
collected in this fashion belong for the most part to the age 
of the Mishna, «ec. to the period extending from the year 70 
to 170 aw. Besides these a few, but only a few, of the 
authorities belonging to earlier times are also taken notice of. 
The tractate consists of five chapters. In many editions a 
sixth chapter is added, but it is of much later origin. 


Our tractate is given in every edition of the Mishna (on this see § iii. 
above). In the edition of the Mishna published under Jost’s supervision 
by Lewent in Berlin 1832-1834, there is an excellent German translation 
printed in the Hebrew character. There is also a Latin version in Suren- 
husius, Mishna, ete. vol. iv. 1702, pp. 409-484. Of the numerous separate 
editions (some of them accompanied with translations) the following may 
be specially mentioned: P Ewald, Pirke Aboth oder Spriiche der Vater, 
iibersetzt und erklért, Erlangen 1825. Cahn, Pirke Aboth, sprachlich und 
sachlich erléutert, erster Perek (all that has been published), Berlin 1875. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirke Aboth and Pereq 
R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with critical and illustrative notes, etc., 
Cambridge 1877 (where the text is given exactly in accordance with a 
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Cambridge manuscript, University Addit. 470. 1). Strack, MIN ‘p75 
Die Spriiche der Vater, ein ethischer Mischna-Traktat, mit kurzer Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und einem Wortregister, 1882 (where additional literature is to 
be found in the introduction). 


IV. HORTATORY NARRATIVE. 
1. The Book of Judith. 


The hortatory narrative was a peculiar species of literature 
which was frequently cultivated during our period. Stories 
of a purely fictitious character were composed which the author 
no doubt intended to be regarded as founded on fact, though 
at the same time the object in view was not so much to impart 
historical information, as to use these stories as a vehicle for 
conveying moral and religious lessons and exhortations. From 
the incidents narrated—and which are taken from the history 
of the Jewish people, or from the life of certain individuals— 
the readers are expected to learn the truth that the fear of God 
is after all the highest wisdom, for God always delivers His 
children in some wonderful way in the end, although for a little 
He may bring them into circumstances of trouble and danger. 

The history of Judith is a narrative of this description. 
The following is an outline of the story. Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Assyria (sic /), calls upon the peoples of Asia 
Minor, and among them the inhabitants of Palestine, to 
furnish him with troops to help him in the war he was waging 
against Arphaxad the king of Media. As those who received 
this summons did not think proper to comply with it, 
Nebuchadnezzar, as soon as he had vanquished Arphaxad. 
sent his general, Holofernes, with a large force against the 
nations of the West, with the view of chastising them for 
their disobedience. Holofernes executes his orders, devastates 
the various countries one after another, and demolishes their 
sanctuaries in order that Nebuchadnezzar alone might receive 
the worship due to God (i-iii.), When he got as far as the 
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plain of Esdrelon, the Jews, who had just returned from the 
captivity, and had newly re-established their worship (sic / in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time), prepare to offer resistance. By 
order of Joakim, the high priest, they intercept Holofernes on 
his way to Jerusalem at Fort Betylua (Bervdova; Latin, 
Bethulia), opposite the plain of Esdrelon (iv—vi.).? Now 
when Holofernes was besieging Betylua, and the distress 
within the town had reached a climax, a wealthy, beautiful, 
and pious widow called Judith resolved to save her people by 
an act of daring (vii—ix.). Richly attired, and having no one 
with her but a bondwoman, she betakes herself to the enemy’s 
camp, and there, under the pretext of wishing to show him 
how to get to Jerusalem, she contrives to obtain an interview 
with Holofernes. This latter reposes confidence in her, and 
is charmed with her beauty. After spending three days in 
the camp she is called upon to be present at a banquet, at the 
conclusion of which she is left alone with Holofernes in his 
tent. But the general is so intoxicated with wine that Judith 
now finds an opportunity for carrying out her design. She 
accordingly takes Holofernes’s own sword and cuts off his 
head with it. She then manages to get away from the camp 
without being observed, while the slave brings away the head 
of Holofernes in a bag. Having thus accomplished her object, 


® The town of Bervaove (Bethulia) is mentioned nowhere else (except 
by Christian pilgrims who, on the ground of our story, point sometimes to 
one place and sometimes to another, as the spot where it stood). That the 
town actually existed however is hardly to be doubted, for it is scarcely likely 
that the author would also have to invent an artificial geography to suit his 
story. On the probable site of the place, see Robinson’s Palestine, iii. 
pp. 337 sq. Idem, Modern Biblical Researches, p. 443. Fritzsche in 
Schenkel’s Bibellex. i. 481. Guérin, Samarie, i. pp. 344-350. The Pales- 
tine pilgrim Theodosius (ed. Gildemeister, 1882) speaks in § xx. of Betulia, 
ubi Olofernes mortuus est, as being in the extreme south of Palestine, twelve 
miles south of Raphia. There no doubt a place of this name must have 
existed (see Wesseling, Vetera Romanorum itineraria, p. 719. Kuhn, Die 
stddtische und biirgerliche Verfassung des rémischen Reichs, ii. 367 sq. 
Gildemeister’s notes to Theodosius). But this cannot have been the locality 
in question, for our Betylua must have been much farther north, viz ir 
Samaria. 

DIV. I, VOL, TI, 9 
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she returns to Betylua, where she is welcomed with great 
rejoicings (x.—xiii.). When the enemy discovered what had 
been done they fled in all directions, and were without 
difficulty mown down by the Jews. But Judith was extolled 
by all Israel as their deliverer (xiv.—xvi.). 

As our book happens to have found a place in the Christian 
Bible, not only Catholic but also many Protestant theologians 
have felt it to be their duty to defend the historical character 
of the narrative (as was still done, on the Protestant side, 
above all by O. Wolff, 1861). But the historical blunders 
are so gross, and the hortatory purpose so obvious, that one 
cannot venture to assume even a nucleus of fact. The book 
is a piece of fiction composed with the view of encouraging 
the people to offer a brave resistance to the enemies of their 
religion and their liberties. The standpoint of the author is 
already entirely that of Pharisaic legalism. It is precisely 
the scrupulous care with which she observes the laws regard. 
ing purifications and meats that is so much admired in Judith, 
while it is plainly enough intimated that it was just for this 
reason that she had had God upon her side. But the story 
points to a time when danger threatened not only the people 
themselves, but their religion as well. For Holofernes 
demands that Nebuchadnezzar should be worshipped instead 
of God. This is suggestive of Daniel and the Maccabaean age. 
Consequently the origin of the book may with great proba- 
bility be referred to this period (so also Fritzsche, for example, 
and Ewald, Hilgenfeld 1861, Noldeke). Seeing that the 
author appears to be quite as deeply interested in political as 
in religious liberty, probably we ought to understand him as 
referring, not to the earlier days of the insurrection, but to a 
somewhat later period, It would hardly be advisable to come 
so far down as the Roman age, for the political background 
(the high priest as supreme head of the Jewish common- 
wealth, the Hellenistic cities as independent towns, and 
subject to the suzerain only to the extent of having to furnish 
troops in time of war) corresponds far more with the Greek 
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than the Roman period. It is entirely out of the question to 
refer the composition of the book to the time of Trajan (so 
Hitzig, Gratz, and above all Volkmar, who finds in it a 
disguised account of Trajan’s campaigns); for the story of 
Judith was already known to Clement of Rome (toward the 
end of the first century of our era). 

Jerome had the book before him in a Chaldee text (see 
below). How far this agreed with or differed from our Greek 
text we are not in a position to say exactly, for we have no 
means of knowing to what extent Jerome followed the 
Chaldee text when. he was preparing the Latin one. In any 
case, Judging from internal grounds, it is tolerably certain— 
and moreover almost universally acknowledged—that our 
Greek text is a translation of a Hebrew (or Aramaic) original 
(see Movers in the article mentioned below, and Fritzsche, 
Handb. p. 115 sq.). 


In the time of Origen the book was not in use among the (Palestinian) 
Jews, nor was any Hebrew text of it known to exist, for in Epist. ad 
African. chap. xiii. he says: “EGpeio: 7@ TaoBig ob xpavras obd2 tH Lovd4b 
ode yap exovomw aura tv &xroxpiPoss EBpaioti as am’ avrav pmadbovres 
tyvaxaev. It may therefore be conjectured that the Hebrew original wag 
lost at an early period, and that the Chaldee text, with which Jerome was 
acquainted, was a later version based upon the Greek one. For yet later 
Jewish versions, see Zunz, Die gottesdiensil. Vortrdge der Juden, p. 124 sq. 
Lipsius, ‘‘ Jtidische Quellen zur Judithsage” (Zedtschr. fiir wissenschafil. 
Theol. 1867, pp. 337-366). 

Use in the Christian Church: Clement of Rome, chap. lv.: *Iovdlé 
paxapie. Tertullian, De monogam, chap. xvii.: Nec Joannes aliqui Christi 
spado, nec Judith filia Merari nec tot alia exempla sanctorum (!). Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. ii. 7. 35, iv. 19. 118 (Judith being expressly mentioned 
in the latter passage). Origen, Fragm. ex libro sexto Stromatum, in Jerome, 
adv. Rufin. Book I. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 69 sq.): Homo autem, cui incumbit 
necessitas mentiendi, diligenter attendat, ut sic utatur interdum mendacio, 
quomodo condimento atque medicamine; ut servet mensuram ejus, ne 
excedat terminos, quibus usa est Judith contra Holophernem et vicit eum 
prudenti simulatione verborum. Further quotations in Origen are to be 
found : Comm. in Joann. vol. ii. chap. xvi. (Lommatzsch, xi. 279). In Lib. 
Judicum homil. ix. 1 (Lommatzsch, xi. 279); De Oratione, chap. xiii. 
(Lommatzsch, xvii. 134); De Oratione, chap. xxix. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 
246). For the further history of the use, see the history of the canon. 

The Greek text exists in three different recensions: (1) The original text, 
which is that given in the majority of manuscripts, and among others alsg 
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in the Codex: Vaticanus (marked in the critical apparatuses as No. ii.), 
Alexandrinus (No. iii.) and Sinaiticus (No. x.). (2) A revised text, viz. 
that of Codex 58 (according to numbering of the manuscripts in Holmes and 
Parsons). It is on this text also that the Latin and Syriac versions are 
based. (8) Another recension, though akin to the one just mentioned, is 
to be found in Codices 19 and 108. On the editions, see p. 10. 

Of the early versions the following call for special mention in the 
case of our book as well: (1) The Latin, and that (a) the Vetus Latinus 
(previous to Jerome), for which Sabatier collated five manuscripts, in 
which the deviations from each other are found to be so great as entirely to 
corroborate what Jerome says about the multorum codicum varietas vitiosis- 
sima in his day (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae, 
vol. i, Remis 1743, pp. 744-790). On the relation of the texts to one 
another and to the Greek text, see Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 118 sqq. 
(6) Jerome’s translation (=Vulgata), on the origin of which he himseif 
says in the preface (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, x. 21 sq.): Apud Hebraeos liber 
Judith inter apocrypha (al. hagiographa) legitur . . . Chaldaeo tamen 
sermone conscriptus inter historias computatur. Sed quia hunc librum 
Synodus Nicaena in numero sanctarum scripturarum legitur computasse, 
acquievi postulationi vestrae, immo exactioni, et sepositis occupationibus, 
quibus vehementer arctabar, huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis 
sensum e sensu quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum 
varietatem vitiosissimam amputavi: sola ea, quae intelligentia integra in 
verbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis expressi. According to this, his 
own confession, the work is a free rendering and one too that was executed 
somewhat hurriedly. It was based upon the old Latin version. Comp. 
Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 121 sq. For the criticism of the text, see Thiel- 
mann, Beitrdge zur Textkritik der Vulgata, insbesondere des Buches Judith, 
a school program, Speier 1883. (2) The Syriac Version, on which and 
its editions see p. 11. The London Polyglot gives, in addition to the 
Greek text, only the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac version. 

For the exegetical aids generally, seep. 11. Commentaries: Fritzsche, Die 
Biicher Tobi und Judith erkldrt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 
2 vols.), Leipzig 1853. O. Wolff, Das Buch Judith als geschichtliche Urkunde 
vertheidigt und erkldrt, Leipzig 1861. The older literature in Fabricius, 
Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iii. 736-738. First, Biblioth. Judaica, ii. 51 | 
(under “‘Jehudit”). Volkmar, Handb. der Einl. in die Apokryphen, i. 1 
1860), pp. 83-5. Herzog’s Real-Hnc. 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Special disquisitions: Montfaucon, La vérité de Vhistoire de Judith, 
Paris 1690. Movers, ‘‘Ueber die Ursprache der deuterokanonischen Biicher 
des A. T.” (Zeitschr. fiir Philos. und kathol. Theol., Part 18, 1835, p. 31 
sqq. [on Judith exclusively]). Schoenhaupt, Etudes historiques et critiques 
sur le livre de Judith, Strasb. 1889. Reuss, art. “Judith,” in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allg. Enc, § ii. vol. xxviii. (1851) p. 98sqq. Nickes, De libre 
Judithae, Vratislavy. 1854. Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record, vol. iii. 1856, pp. 8342-363, vol. xii. 1861, pp. 421-440. Volkmar, 
‘‘Die Composition des Buches Judith” (Theol. Jahrbb. 1857, pp. 441-498). 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl, Theol, {858 pp. 270-281. RB, A 
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Lipsius, ibid. 1859, pp. 39-121. Hitzig, ibid. 1860, pp. 240-250. Volkmar, 
Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen, Part 1, Div. 1, Judith, 1860. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1861, pp. 385-885. K. H. A. 
Lipsius, ‘‘Sprachliches zum Buche Judith” (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
1862, pp. 103-105). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. (8rd ed. 1864) 
p- 618 sq. Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iv. (2nd ed. 1866) note 14, p. 439 
sqq. R. A. Lipsius, ‘* Judische Quellen zur Judithsage” (Zectschr. f. wissen- 
schaftl. Theol. 1867, pp. 837-366). Hvritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellez. iii. 
445 sqq. The introductions of Jahn, Hichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 


p. 12). 


2. The Book of Tobit. 


The Book of Tobit is a work of a similar character to that 
of Judith, only it does not move in the domain of political 
history, but in that of biography, though like it it addresses 
its exhortations not to the people at large, but to the individual 
reader. Tobit, the son of Tobiel, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
who, in the days of Shalmaneser king of Assyria, had been 
taken captive to Nineveh, relates how, both before and after 
going into captivity, even under the succeeding kings 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, he, and his wife Anna, and his 
son Tobias, had always lived in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the law. Besides this he had been particularly 
in the habit of interring the bodies of such of his countrymen 
as had been put to death by the Assyrians and allowed to lie 
unburied. One day, after performing a kind service of this 
sort, he lay down to sleep in the open air (in order that, 
defiled as he was by contact with a dead body, he might not 
communicate the defilement to his house), when some sparrow’s 
dung fell upon his eyes, in consequence of which he lost his 
sight (i-ili. 6). At the same time there was living in 
Kcbatana in Media a pious Jewess called Sarah, the daughter 
of Raguel, who already had had seven husbands, but all of 
whom had been put to death on the marriage night by the 
evil spirit Asmodeus (iii. 7-17). Meanwhile the aged Tobit 
remembered, in the midst of his distress, that on one occasion 
he had left ten talents of silver at Rages in Media, in charge 
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of one Gabael a member of his own tribe. Consequently 
when he saw that his end was approaching he sent his son 
Tobias to Rages with instructions to get the money, which he 
was to retain as his patrimony. Tobias sets out, taking with 
him a fellow-traveller, this latter however being, in reality, no 
other than the angel Raphael (iv.—v.). On his way Tobias 
bathes in the Tigris and, while doing so, he catches a fish. 
At the angel’s behest he takes out the fish’s heart, liver and 
gall, and carries them away with him. Having now reached 
Ecbatana they take up their quarters at the house of Raguel. 
This latter recognises in Tobias one of her own relations and 
gives him her daughter Sarah to be his wife. As soon as the 
new-married couple had entered the bride-chamber, Tobias, 
acting on the instructions of the angel, raises a smoke by 
burning the heart and the liver of the fish, which had the 
effect of expelling the demon Asmodeus, who was bent on 
disposing of him too precisely as he had disposed of the 
former husbands of Sarah. Thus the fourteen days of marriage 
festivity were allowed to pass by without disturbance 
or interruption, the angel having meanwhile taken the 
opportunity to go to Rages to get the money from Gabael 
(vi-ix.). After the marriage celebrations were over Tobias 
returns to Nineveh to his parents accompanied by Sarah his 
wife, and there he contrives to cure his father’s blindness by 
anointing his eyes with the gall of the fish (x.—xii.). Full of 
gratitude to God, Tobit chants a song of praise, and continues 
to live for nearly a hundred years longer. Tobias also lives 
to the age of 127 years (xiii—xiv.). 

The plot of the story is well contrived, there is great 
variety of details, and the various threads joined on at different 
points in the narrative are skilfully interwoven with each 
other. Consequently as a literary product our book is 
decidedly superior to that of Judith. But the religious 
standpoint is exactly the same. Here too, as in Judith, the 
whole stress is laid upon the strict observance of the law, of 
which the practice of deeds of kindness also forms a, part. 
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And in connection with this, we at the same time get some 
instructive glimpses of the superstition of the time. As the 
whole story centres in the dispersion, it would seem from this 
that the author wrote mainly for the Jews of the dispersion. 
By holding up those patterns of excellence before the eyes of 
his readers he hopes to produce such an impression upon the 
minds of those of his countrymen scattered among the Gentiles 
as may lead them to adhere no less faithfully to the law, and 
to observe it in an equally strict and conscientious manner. 
In consequence of the purpose of the book being as here 
described, it is impossible to determine whether it had its 
origin in Palestine or in the dispersion. 

The date of the composition of the work can only be fixed 
within tolerably wide limits. Comparatively speaking, it may 
be regarded as most certain of all that the book was written 
previous to the building of the temple of Herod. No doubt Hitzig 
thought (Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1860, p. 250 sqq.) 
that we were bound to assume that it was written after the 
destruction of the temple by Titus, because among the pre- 
dictions at the close of the book it is above all foretold that 
the temple will be rebuilt again with great magnificence 
(xiii. 16 f,, xiv. 4, 5). But on more careful consideration we 
will find it probable that the author wrote when the temple 
of Zerubbabel was still standing. He places himself at the 
standpoint of the Assyrian age, and from this he predicts first 
of all the destruction of the temple by the Chaldaeans, and 
then its reconstruction, where however he distinguishes between 
two things: (1) the restoration of an unpretending structure 
till the lapse of a definite period; and (2) the rebuilding with 
extraordinary magnificence and splendour that is to take place 
at the expiry of this period (xiv. 5: «al oixodopnooves tov 
olKov, ovy olos 6 mpotepos, ws TANPwWOGG: KaLpol TOD aidvos’ 
Kal peta TavTa émictpépovow ék TOV aixparwoidy Kai 
oixodounoovow ‘Iepovoadiu evtiwwst Kal o olxos Tod Oeod év 
abrh oixodopnOnoetas eis wdoas Tas yeveds TOD aidvos oiKo- 


Soun évddcE@, nalws édXddAnoav TeEpi avThs of mpopyrat). 
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The historical structure with which the author is acquainted 
is therefore more unpretending than the former one, the temple 
of Solomon (ody olos 6 mpotepos). For surely he could 
hardly have expressed himself as he does if he was already 
acquainted with the temple of Herod. If this latter then 
forms the terminus ad quem for the composition of our book, 
the safest course would be to say that it was written im the 
course of the last two centuries before Christ. For we are 
precluded by the whole spirit of the book from going farther 
back. 

In preparing his Latin version of our book Jerome made 
use of a Chaldee text precisely as in the case of the Book of 
Judith (see below). Such a text is still extant in the shape 
of a manuscript that only at a comparatively recent date found 
its way into the Bodleian library at Oxford, from which 
Neubauer took his edition (The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee teat, 
etc., ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 1878). Both texts, the Latin 
of Jerome and the Chaldee one, are marked by a singular 
peculiarity common to themselves, and to themselves alone. 
The peculiarity in question is this, that while, according to 
the Greek text and the other versions, Tobit in the first 
section (i. 1—iii. 6) tells his story in the first person, and only 
changes to the third after Sarah makes her appearance in the 
narrative, Jerome and the author of the Chaldee text, on the 
other hand, make use of the third person from beginning to 
end. From this it is highly probable that Jerome had before 
him, if not exactly our Chaldee text, at all events one very 
much akin to it (that our Chaldee text is only the repro- 
duction of an older one is probable for other reasons, see 
below). But the peculiarity just referred to also serves to 
prove at the same time that our Chaldee text is not based 
upon the Greek one. For the inserting of the third person 
all through is clearly an afterthought, while the transition 
from the first to the third correctly represents the original 
text. But there is no grownd whatever for supposing that owr 
Greek teat 1s a version based upon a Semitic original. For the 
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two Hebrew texts, which were printed in the sixteenth 
century, are also later products (see below). On the other 
hand, there are numerous peculiarities of diction (for example 
the phrase «adds Kal dyaGes, vii. '7) which serve to confirm 
the view that the Greek must have been the original text.” 


It would appear, from what Origen asserts, that in his time our book was 
not in use among the (Palestinian) Jews, and that a Hebrew text was 
unheard of (Origen, Epist. ad African. chap. xiii.; for the terms of the 
passage, see p. 35. Idem, De oratione, chap. xiv. = Lommatzsch, xvii 
143: 17 08 rod Tair BiBrw evriréyovaty of tx reprropeys as en ivdiedyxw). 
But that it came to be received with favour not long after is proved by 
the existing Semitic manuscripts, with one of which Jerome was already 
acquainted. 

Its use in the Christian Church is already evidenced by the apostolic 
Fathers. Comp. 2 Clem. xvi. 4 = Tobit xii. 8 (on which see Harnack’s 
notes to 2 Clem.). Epist. Polycarp. x. 2 = Tobit iv. 10. According to 
Irenaeus, i. 30. 11, the Ophites included Tobias among the Old Testament 
prophets. Clement of Alexandria repeatedly quotes the book as ypaQy 
(Strom. ii. 23. 139, vi. 12. 102). Hippolytus in his commentary on the 
story of Susannah brings in the story of Tobit by way of parallel (Hippolyt. 
ed, Lagarde, p. 151). Origen in his Epist. ad African. refers at some 
length to the story of Tobias, and adds quite in a general way: xpavras ra 
TaBig of éxxanoias. Oonsequently he in like manner frequently quotes it 
as ypady (Comment. in epist. ad Rom. book viii. chap. xi. jin. = Lom- 
matzsch, vii. 272; De oratione, chap. xi. = Lommatzsch, xvii. 124 ; comp. 
besides, De oratione, chaps. xiv. and xxxi. = Lommatzsch, xvii. 148, 284; 
contra Cels. v. 19 = Lommatzsch, xix. 196). Cyprian makes frequent use 
of the book (Testimon. iii. 1, 6, 62; Ad Fortunatum, chap. xi. ; De opere et 
eleemosynis, chaps. v. and xx.). For more on this subject, see the works on 
the history of the Canon ; also Jahn’s Hinleit. in die géttl. Biicher des Alten 
Bundes, 2nd ed. vol. ii. § 3 and 4 (1803), 1st and 2nd appendices. 

Of the Greek text there are three recensions in existence: (1) The one 
found in the majority of manuscripts, and among others also in Codex 
Vaticanus (No. ii.) and Alexandrinus (No. iii.). To it the Syrian version 
adheres as far as chap. vii.9. (2) The text of the Codex Sinaiticus (No. x.), 
which deviates very much from the ordinary text. To it again the old 
Latin version adheres, though not entirely yet chiefly. (3) The text of 
Codices 44, 106 and 107 (according to the numbering of Holmes 
and Parsons), which is akin to that of the Codex Sinaiticus. However, 
this latter appears to have been adhered to by the manuscripts just 
mentioned only from vi. 9 to xiii. 8, while in all that precedes and follows 
they conform to the ordinary recension. This text again is that on which, 





10 Comp. also Fritzsche’s Commentar, p. 8. Noldeke, Monatsberichte da 
Berliner Akademie, 1879, p. 61. 
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from vii. 10 onwards, the Syrian version is based. Whether the ordinary 
text or that of the Codex Sinaiticus is the original one it is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the claims of both admit of being well supported. Fritzsche 
(Proleg. to his edition), and Noldeke (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie), 
1879, p. 45 sqq., decide in favour of the ordinary text, while Reusch (in hig 
separate edition; comp. also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1878, p. 333 sq.) 
upholds the claims of the Codex Sinaiticus. In Fritzsche’s edition of the 
Apocrypha the whole three texts are printed alongside of each other. The 
text of the Codex Sinaiticus has been published separately by Reusch 
(Libellus Tovit e codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus, Bonnae 1870). Comp. 
further on the editions, p. 10. 

Of the early versions we may mention: (1) The Latin, and that (a) the 
old Latin one, the text of which shows very considerable variations in the 
four manuscripts collated by Sabatier, though it substantially agrees with 
that of the Codex Sinaiticus (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones 
antiquae, vol. i.). Sabatier’s four manuscripts represent two recensions, 
the one of which is contained in three of them, and the other in the 
remaining one (Vat.7).11_ Fragments of a third recension are furnished by 
the quotations given in the Speculum Augustini (on which see Reusch, Das 
Buch Tobias, 1857, p. xxvi.), edited by Mai. The text of a certain Codex 
Ambrosianus has not yet been inspected. Ceriani contemplates preparing 
an edition of it for the Monum. sacra et profana, but so far as I am aware 
it has not as yet appeared. The same may be said of a Miinich codex, 
which Ziegler purposes editing (Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, p. 10, note 6). 
See in general, Ilgen, Die Geschichte Tobi’s, p. 183 sqq. Fritzsche, Handb. 
p. 11sq. Reusch, Das Buch Tobias, p. 25sqq. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit, 
pp. 49-56. () Jerome’s version (= Vulgata), which was executed in cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which that of Judith was prepared, see 
Praef. in vers. libri Tob. (Vallarsi, x. 1 sq.) : Exigitis, ut librum Chaldaeo 
sermone conscriptum ad Latinum stilum traham, librum utique Tobiae, 
quem Hebraei de catalogo divinarum scripturarum secantes his quae 
apocrypha [al. hagiographa] memorant manciparunt. Feci satis desiderio 
vestro . . . . Et quia vicina est Chaldaeorum lingua sermoni Hebraico, 
utriusque linguae peritissimum loquacem reperiens, unius diei laborem 
arripui, et quidquid ille mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc ego accito 
notario sermonibus Latinis exposui. A comparison of this version with the 
old Latin one will show that Jerome based his translation upon this latter, 
giving a somewhat free rendering of it, however much he may, at the same 
time, have kept the Chaldee text in view. Comp. Ilgen, p. cxliv. sqq. 
Fritzsche, p. xii. sq. Reusch, p. xxxii. Sengelmann, pp. 56-61. We have 
no further means of verification notwithstanding the recovery of the Chaldee 
text, for this latter is itself simply a reproduction, with greater or less 
accuracy, of the original one. (2) The Syriac text which has come down to 


1 The text of Vaticanus 7 has (according to Reusch, Libellus Tobit, 1870, 
p. 4) been more carefully edited by Bianchini, Vindiciae canonicarum 
scripturarum, Romae 1740, p. cccl., than by Sabatier. On this text comp. 
also Bickell, Zeitschr. fiir kathol. Theol. 1878, p. 218. 
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ng (printed for the first time in the London Polyglot, vol. iv.) is composed of 
the fragments of two different versions, one of which (as far as vii. 9) followed 
the ordinary Greek text, while the other (from vii. 10 onwards) followed 
the text of Codices 44, 106, 107. See Ilgen, pp. exxxvii. sq., clxix. sqq. 
Reusch, p. xx. sq. Sengelmann, p. 47 sq. On the editions, see p. 11. The 
Book of Tobit is not given in the large Peschito manuscript of Milan. 

(3) The Chaldee text (see p. 40 above), edited by Neubauer, agrees sub- 
stantially with the Greek recension of the Codex Sinaiticus on which it was 
probably based. But the text as we now have it is in all likelihood only 
an abridged and modified form of an older Chaldee text. See, besides 
Neubauer’s edition, Bickell, Zettschr. fiir kathol. Theol. 1878, pp. 216-222, 
and especially Noldeke, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879, 
pp. 45-69. 

(4) Lastly, we have further to mention two Hebrew versions which have 
been frequently printed since the sixteenth century, namely: (a) The 
so-called Hebraeus Fagii, a Hebrew version based upon the ordinary 
Greek text published first of all at Constantinople in 1517, and then by 
Fagius in 1542. On this see Ilgen, p. cxxxviii. sqq. Fritzsche, p. 9 sq. 
Reusch, p. xlvii. Sengelmann, p. 63 sq. (0) The Codex Hebraeus Miinstert, 
a free Hebrew version which (according to Neubauer, p. 12) was published 
first at Constantinople in 1516, and then by Sebastian Miinster in 1542. Until 
the discovery of the Chaldee text it was supposed that the old Latin version 
was based upon it (so Ilgen, p. cexvii. sqq. ; Fritzsche, p. 14 ; Reusch, p. xlvii. 
3q.; Sengelmann, p. 61 sqq.). After seeing the Chaldee text, we cannot but 
regard it as certain that the Codex Hebraeus Miinsteri is based upon zt, 
though not on that text as it has come down to us, but on an older form of 
it. See especially Noldeke as above; also Bickell as above. As in the 
Greek text, so also in this older form, the first person was made use of in 
the first three chapters, and this has also been retained in the Codex Heb. 
Miinst. Neubauer has published an excellent edition of this codex based 
upon a collation of two manuscripts, and accompanied with an English 
translation (The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, etc., ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 
1878). Both the Hebrew texts along with a Latin translation have also 
found a place in the London Polyglot, vol. iv. On the earlier editions, 
comp. Wolf, Bibli theca Hebraea, i. 391 sqq., ii. 413 sq., iii, 275, iv. 154. 
Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. iii. 738 sq. Steinschneider, Catalogus 
librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodletana (1852-1860), cols. 200-202. 
Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 425. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11, above. Commentaries: Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Tobi’s nach drei verschieden Originalen, dem Giriechischen dem 
Lateinischen des Hieronymus und einem Syrischen tibersetzt und mit Anmerk- 
ungen exegetischen und kritischen Inhalis auch einer EHinleitung versehen, 
Jena 1800. Fritzsche, Die Biicher Tobi und Judith erklért (Exeget. Handb. 
zu den Apokryphen, vol. ii.), Leipzig 1853. Reusch, Das Buch Tobias 
tibersetzt und erklirt, Freiburg 1857. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit erklirt, 
Minster 1877. For the older literature, consult Fabricius-Harles, iii. 738 sq. 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii. 425 ag. Fritzsche, p. 20. Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 
i, 496. 
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Special disquisitions: [Eichhorn], “Ueber das Buch Tobias” (Allgem. Biblioth, 
der bibl. Literatur, ii.410 sqq.). Reusch, “Der Damon Asmodaus im B.Tobias” 
(Theol. Quartalschr. 1856, pp. 422-445). Idem, Review of Sengelmann, in 
the Theol. Quartalschr. 1858, pp. 318-332. Journal of Sacred Literature 
and Biblical Record, iv. 1857, pp. 59-71, vi. 1858, pp. 373-382. Hitzig, 
Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1860, pp. 250-261. Hilgenfeld, «bid. 
1862, pp. 181-198. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. (3rd ed.) 
p. 269 sqq. Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iv. (2nd ed.) p. 466 sq. note 17. 
Kohut, ‘‘Etwas iiber die Moral und die Abfassungszeit d. B. Tobias” (Geiger’s 
Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissenschaft u. Leben, x. 1872, pp. 49-73 ; also in a 
separate form). Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 540 sqq. Renan, L’église 
chrétienne (1879), pp. 554-561. Gritz, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenth. 1879, pp. 145 sqq., 385 sqq., 433 sqq., 509 sqq. Grimm, Zeitschr. 
f. wissenschaftl. Theol. 1881, pp. 33-56. Preiss, Zeitschr. f. wissenschafil. 
Theol. 1885, pp. 24-51. The introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Welte, Scholz, Néldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
Reuss (see p. 12). 


V. PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC PROPHECIES, 


The whole of the literary products hitherto mentioned were 
fashioned more or less after the models of the older and by 
that time the canonical literature, to which moreover they 
made the closest approximation both in point of spirit and 
matter. We have now a new Species of literature, and one 
that, in our period, was more popular and influential than 
any other, namely, the pseudepigraphic prophecies. The old 
prophets, in their teachings and exhortations, addressed them- 
selves directly to the people, and that first and foremost 
through their oral utterances and then, but only as subordinate 
to these, by means of written discourse as well. But now 
when men felt themselves impelled at any time by their 
religious enthusiasm to try to influence their contemporaries 
through their teaching and exhortations, instead of directly 
addressing them in person like the prophets of old, they did 
so by a writing purporting to be the work of some one or 
other of the great names of the past, in the hope that in this 
way the effect would be all the surer and all the more 
powerful. We may venture to regard the predilection shown 
for the kind of medium here in question as evidence of the 
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somewhat degenerate character of the age. It shows that 
there were natures of a highly religious cast who nevertheless 
had no longer the courage to confront their contemporaries 
with the proud claim to have their words listened to as the 
words of God Himself, but who rather seemed to think it 
necessary to conceal themselves under the guise of some one 
or other of the acknowledged authorities of the olden time. 
And so for this reason all the writings of a prophetic character 
that make their appearance in our period are pseudepigraphic. 
They are given to the world bearing the name of an Hnoch, a 
Moses, a Baruch, an Hzra, or of the twelve patriarchs, but we 
do not know who the real author is of any one of them. 
Then the standpoint of the pseudonymous author to whom 
the work is ascribed is, as a rule, skilfully maintained through- 
out. The writings are composed in such a way as to make it 
appear as though they had actually been intended for the 
contemporaries of the respective personages whose names they 
bear. But what is addressed to those assumed contemporaries 
is in reality of such a nature that it concerns rather more the 
contemporaries of the real author himself. From his arti- 
ficially assumed standpoint the writer looks on into the future 
and predicts, often with considerable detail, the future history 
of Israel and the world, but always taking care to see that 
predictions stop short at his (the real author's) own time, and 
so to arrange matters as to make it appear that this was also 
to be the time of judgment and of the dawn of redemption 
alike, and all this for the purpose of serving as a warning to 
sinners on the one hand and to comfort and encourage the 
godly on the other. The fact that the alleged predictions are 
seen to have been already fulfilled in the previous history of 
Israel and the world, serves at the same time to inspire con- 
fidence in the prophet so that there will now be a readier 
disposition to believe him when he predicts what (from the 
standpoint of the real contemporaries) still lies in the future. 
The contents of those pseudepigraphic prophecies are of a 
yery varied description, As in the older prophetic writings, 
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so also in these two things were as a rule combined with each 
other, viz. instruction and exhortation. Prominence is given 
sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, to the 
former for example in the Book of Enoch, to the latter in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. But in no case is one 
or other of them found to be entirely absent. The exhorta- 
tion is uniformly based upon the previous instruction, while 
the religious instruction thus imparted always aims at stimu- 
lating the reader to a behaviour of a corresponding nature. 
But the character of the writings varied very much according 
as one or other of those elements happened to predominate in 
them. At one time they give one more the impression of 
moral sermons (as for example the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs), at another they are more concerned with the 
unveiling of divine mysteries (as in the case of the Book of 
Enoch). Yet however much they may thus differ from one 
another, they all belong, so far as their essential character is 
concerned, to one and the same category. The revelations 
given in them, in due keeping with their hortatory purpose, 
have reference first of all to the history of the Jewish people 
and of mankind in general, but they also concern themselves, 
though only in a more subordinate way, with certain theo- 
logical problems, such as the question regarding the connection 
between sin and calamity on the one hand and righteousness 
and prosperity on the other. But besides this they also seek 
to enlighten the reader with regard to the mysteries of nature, 
the supernatural and heavenly background of the operations 
of the natural world. On all those matters, which are more 
or less remotely connected with the religious life, they claim 
to give authentic information. 

The form in which those communications are clothed is 
that of apocalypse. They claim throughout to be supernatural 
revelations given to mankind by the mouth of those men of 
God in whose names the various writings appear. The 
peculiarity of this later “apocalyptic” medium as distinguished 
from the older genuine prophecy is this, that it imparts its 
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revelations not in clear and plain language, but in a mysterious 
enigmatical form. The thing intended to be communicated is 
veiled under parables and symbols, thé meaning of which can 
only be guessed at. However, the extent to which this veil- 
ing is carried is not always the same. At one time it only 
goes the length of the author’s abstaining from mentioning 
the names of persons that are otherwise plainly enough 
indicated, while at another again the whole thing is symbolical 
from begininng to end. Persons are represented under the 
symbolism of animals, events in the history of the human 
race under that of the operations of nature. And if, as 
sometimes happens, the interpretation is added, this latter 
again is only a less obscure form of the enigma and not a 
solution of it. 

The majority of those writings were occasioned by times of 
trouble and distress, or by the depressed circumstances of the 
people generally. It is the contradiction that is found to 
exist between the ideal and the actual, between the promises 
which God has given to His people and the existing bondage 
and persecution which they had to endure at the hands of 
Gentile powers,—it was this contradiction I say that impelled 
their authors to write those works. And where no present 
trouble or persecution actually existed, the motive for writing 
may be looked for in the pessimistic view of things which 
they were cherishing at the time. The existing state of 
matters, the present condition of the chosen people, was felt 
to be a glaring contradiction to its true destiny. Such a 
state of things could not last, an entire revolution must of 
necessity take place and that ere long. Such is the convic- 
tion to which expression is given in the whole of the writings 
now in question. They therefore owe their origin, on the 
one hand, to a pessimistic view of the present and, on the 
other, to an intense faith in the glorious future of the people. 
And the olect at which their authors aim is to awaken and 
quicken the same faith in others as well. They insist that 
there mvst be no such thing as doubting, but rather a clinging 
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with all stedfastness to the belief that God will conduct His 
people safely through all the afflictions which He has been 
sending upon them in order to test and purify them, and bring 
them at length to greatness and glory. This belief must 
meanwhile comfort and encourage the people in the midst of 
their present sufferings. But inasmuch as the revolation in 
question is represented as being near at hand, the wicked are 
meant at the same time to take warning from this and repent 
so long as there is an opportunity to do so. For the coming 
judgment will be a right stern one, bringing salvation to the 
godly and perdition to the wicked. The actual effect of those 
enthusiastic predictions appears to have been both powerful 
and lasting. Through them the Messianic hope was quickened, 
through them the people were confirmed in the belief that they 
were called not to serve but to rule. But it is for this very 
reason that this apocalyptic literature has played so important a 
part in developing the political sentiments of the people. If 
we find that, from the date of the tax imposed by Quirinius, 
whereby Judaea was placed directly under Roman administra- 
tion, revolutionary tendencies among the people grew stronger 
and stronger year by year till they led at last to the great 
insurrection of the year 66, then there cannot be a doubt that 
this process was essentially promoted if not exclusively caused 
by the apocalyptic literature. 

The standpoint of the whole of those writings is essentially 
that of orthodox Judaism. They exhort to a God-fearing 
behaviour in accordance with the regulative principles of the 
law, and deplore the tendency to disregard the law that was 
manifesting itself here and there. But, at the same time, it 
is not the official Judaism of the Pharisaic scribes to which 
expression is give here. The principal stress is laid not on 
what the people have to do, but on what they have to expect. 
In regard to the former of these, viz. conduct, matters are 
treated more in their general aspect, without any special stress 
being laid exactly upon scholastic correctness in details. We 
should further add that neither are these writings without 
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numerous individual peculiarities, as is only to be expected in 
the case of the products, such as these are, of an intense 
religious enthusiasm. However, we cannot feel warranted in 
specifying the particular circle from which any one of those 
writings may be supposed to have emanated. The Lssenes 
above all have been thought of in this connection.” But 
what points of contact there are, are far too slender to admit 
of our speaking even of one of the writings in question as an 
Essenian product. The most we can say is, that they are 
not the product of the school, but of a free religious indi- 
viduality. 


1. The Book of Daniel. 


The oldest and most original of the kind of writings now 
under consideration—and the one that at the same time 
served as a model for those of a later date—is the canonical 
Book of Daniel. The unknown author of this apocalypse 
originated with creative energy those modes of representation 
of which the subsequent authors of similar works knew how 
to avail themselves. The book is the direct product of the 
Maccabaean struggles, in the very heart of which it came into 
existence. With the conflict actually raging around him, the 
author aims at encouraging and comforting his co-religionists 
by assuring them of speedy deliverance. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part (ii—vi.) 
contains a series of hortatory narratives ; the second (vii.—xii.) 
a series of prophetic visions. Chap. i. rehearses how young 
Daniel and his three companions were brought up at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. We are told how, 
in order to avoid defiling themselves by partaking of Gentile 
food, the four young men refused to eat of the meat provided 
for them by the king, and preferred pulse and water instead. 

12 So Hilgenfeld in his book entitled Die jiidische Apukalyptik (1857), 
p. 253 sqq.; and, to a certain extent, also Lucius, Der Hssenismus (1881), 


p. 109 sqq. 
DIV. If. VOL. IIL Bo 
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Notwithstanding this, as we further learn, they seemed to 
thrive better than the other young men who partook of the 
royal fare. The hortatory object of this narrative is obvious 
at a glance. In chap. ii. Nebuchadnezzar the king dreams a 
dream, and calls upon the magi not only to interpret it, but 
also to tell him what the dream itself was. Not one however 
of the magi of the country is found able to do this. Daniel 
alone shows himself capable of performing such a feat, and 
for this he is abundantly rewarded by the king, and appointed 
to the office of chief of all the magi of Babylon. In the 
course of the interpretation of the dream it is intimated that 
the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar would be succeeded by yet 
three other kingdoms, the last of which (the Greek one) would 
be “split up” (into that of the Ptolemies on the one hand, 
and that of the Seleucidae on the other) and crushed to pieces 
by the hand of God. In chap. iii. Nebuchadnezzar causes a 
golden image to be set up and orders it to be worshipped. 
For refusing to comply with this order Daniel’s three com- 
panions are cast into a fiery furnace, but when it is found 
that they were not in the least injured by the flames, 
Nebuchadnezzar sees his own folly and promotes the three 
young men to positions of high distinction. In chap. iv. 
Nebuchadnezzar publishes an edict in which he confesses how, 
as a punishment for his impious presumption, he was smitten 
with insanity; and how, after he had duly given God the 
glory, he is restored once more to his former greatness. In 
chap. v. Belshazzar king of Babylon and son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes a great feast, at which the vessels which his 
father had taken from the temple at Jerusalem are made use 
of as drinking-cups. To punish Belshazzar for this he loses 
both his kingdom and his life together that very night. In 
chap. vi. Darius king of the Medes, and the conqueror and 
successor of Belshazzar, in order to punish Daniel for praying 
to his own God in defiance of the king’s prohibition, causes 
him to be cast into a den of lions, where however he does 
not sustain the slightest injury. The result of this is that 
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Darius comes to see his own folly, and issues a decree to the 
effect that Daniel’s God is to be worshipped throughout the 
whole kingdom. It is no less obvious that a hortatory 
purpose pervades the last four of those narratives (iii—vi.) as 
well, while, at the same time, the contemporary historical 
background is also plainly discernible. By the three kings 
we are in every instance to understand Antiochus Epiphanes 
as being the person meant, who, with impious arrogance, — 
assumed such lofty airs (iv.), who carried off the sacred vessels 

from the temple at Jerusalem (v.), who forbade the Jews to 
worship their own God (vi.), and commanded them to pay 
divine honour to the gods of the Gentiles (iii). We are 
shown how, as a judgment for his misdeeds, he is given over 
to destruction, and how, on the other hand, the Jews whom 
he persecuted are miraculously delivered. While therefore 
all those narratives are meant to stimulate to unfailing sted- 
fastness the faithful people whom Antiochus was persecuting, 
we are introduced in the second part of the book (vii.—xii.) to 
a series of visions in which, from the standpoint of the 
Chaldaean period, the future development of the events of the 
world is foretold. The whole of the visions agree in this, 
that the monarchy which they foretell as being the last is the 
Greek one, which ultimately resolves itself into the godless 
rule of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, though not mentioned by 
name, is plainly enough indicated. We have above all in the 
last vision (from x. to xii.) a prediction of a highly detailed 
character, in which are foretold the history of the kingdoms 
of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae respectively (for it is 
these that are meant by the kingdom of the south and the 
kingdom of the north), and their manifold relations to one 
another. Here the most remarkable thing is that the pre- 
diction becomes more and more minute and detailed the 
nearer it approaches to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Precisely the history of this monarch is here related with the 
utmost minuteness, without his name being once mentioned 
(xi. 21 sqq.). It is still the suppression of the Jewish worship, 
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the desecration of the temple, and the erection of the heathen 
altar for sacrifice, as well as the commencement of the 
Maccabaean insurrection (xi. 32-35), that are predicted. But 
at this point the predictions suddenly stop, and the author 
now cherishes the expectation that, immediately after the 
struggles connected with the rising in question, the consum- 
mation will come and the kingdom of God begin to appear. 
Nor is it merely in the eleventh chapter that the predictions 
stop at this period, but in no other part of the book does the 
horizon of the author ever stretch beyond it, not even in the 
visions of the four monarchies (ii. and vii.). For the fourth 
is not the Roman Empire, but the Greek monarchy, as any one 
who candidly considers the matter will readily admit (the 
first being the Babylonian, the second that of the Medes, the 
third the Persian, and the fourth the Greek). In presence of 
these facts it is admitted by all the expositors of the present 
day—by all, that is, who are not hampered by dogmatic pre- 
dilections—that our book was composed at the time of the 
Maccabaean rising, or, to speak more precisely, between 167 
and 165 B.c., that is to say before the re-consecrating of the 
temple, for as yet this latter event lies beyond the horizon of 
the author. It is only as viewed in the light of this period 
that the book can be said to have either sense or meaning. 
From beginning to end it is framed with the view of exer- 
cising a practical influence precisely in such a time as this. 
With its various narratives and revelations it seeks, on the 
one hand, to encourage the hosts of faithful Israelites to 
maintain a stedfast adherence to the law, and, on the other, 
to console them with the certain prospect of immediate 
deliverance. It is even at this very moment—such is the 
author's thought—when the distress is at its height, that the 
deliverance is also nearest at hand. The days of the Gentile 
monarchies are drawing to a close. The last and, at the 
same time, the most godless and criminal of them all, is on 
the point of being annihilated through the impending miracu- 
lous breaking in on ‘the part of God upon the current of the 
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world’s history, whereupon the sovereignty of the world will 
be committed to the “saints of the Most High,” the faithful 
Israelites. They will inherit the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. That is what those who are just now so 
sorely oppressed and persecuted are to bear in mind for their 
comfort and encouragement. 

The book was composed partly in Hebrew and partly in 
Aramaic (Chaldee), the Aramaic portion being that extending 
from i. 4 to vii. 28. And so from this we can see that it was 
just then that the Aramaic came to be the prevailing dialect 
of Palestine, while the Hebrew fell more and more into 
desuetude. In the course of two centuries after this, viz. in 
the time of Jesus Christ, we find that the process, which at 
this point is thus beginning, has been already fully completed 
(see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 9). 


The high estimation in which from the first this book was held by 
believing Israelites is best shown by the fact that it always continued to 
retain its place in the canon. Even that somewhat older work, the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach, was ultimately excluded from the Hebrew canon, 
and that, although in point of form and contents it approximates more 
closely to the early Hebrew literature than the Book of Daniel. Obviously 
the reason of both those facts is this, that the work of Jesus the son of 
Sirach was published under the author’s real name, whereas the Book of 
Daniel appeared under the name of one of the older authorities. It is in 
fact the only literary product of its time that retained a place in the canon, 
with the exception of a number of psalms which happened to have been 
previously embodied in the Psalter. We already find evidence of acquaint- 
ance with our book in the oldest of the Sibyls (Orac. Stbyll. iii. 396-400, 
only a few decades later than Daniel) ; further in 1 Mace. ii. 59, 60, and 
Baruch i. 15-18. 

The exegetical and critical literature of the Book of Daniel is enumerated 
in De Wette-Schrader’s Hinleitung in die kanon. und apokr. Biicher des 
A. T. (1869), p. 485 sq. Kleinert, Abriss der Hinlettung zum A. T. (1878), 
pp. 59-61. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), 
$464. Graf, art. ‘‘ Daniel,” in Schenkel’s Bibellez. i. 564. 

Perhaps we may be allowed in passing to offer here a small contribution 
toward the exposition of chap. ix. 24-27. In that passage the author 
endeavours to explain the seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 11, 12), by 
taking them to mean seventy weeks of years (70x7) And this number 
again he proceeds to break up into 7+62+4-1. Then, as the context makes 
it well-nigh impossible to doubt, he reckons the first seven weeks of years 
(therefore 49 years) as the period that would elapse between the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem and the accession of Cyrus, which pretty nearly coincides 
with the actual number of years embraced in that period (588-537 B.c.). 
The subsequent sixty-two weeks of years he reckons, and that with rather 
more nicety than before, as being the period extending from the time of 
Cyrus to his (the author’s) own day : till ‘‘ an anointed one shall be cut off,” 
by which we have probably to understand the murder of the high priest 
Onias III. in the year 171. But the number of years between 537 and 171 
is only 366, whereas 62 weeks of years would be equal to 434. Conse- 
quently the author has miscalculated to the extent of 70 years. Some have 
supposed that this is impossible, and have therefore tried in various ways 
to evade the only interpretation of which the context will permit. But that 
such an error as this is actually possible is proved most conclusively by the 
circumstance that Josephus, for example, likewise falls into an error of a 
similar kind, as may be seen from the three following passages: (1) Bell. 
Jud. vi. 4. 8, where he gives 639 as the number of years that elapsed 
between the second year of Cyrus’s reign till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (70 a.D.). In that case the second year of Cyrus’s reign would 
have to be the year 569 B.c. (2) Anét. xx. 10, where he makes out that 
there was a period of 414 years between the return from the captivity (in 
the first year of Cyrus’s reign) and the time of Antiochus V. Eupator 
(164-162). (8) Antt. xiii. 11. 1, where he calculates that 481 years 
elapsed between the return from the captivity (in the first year of the reign 
of Cyrus) and the time of Aristobulus (105-104). Consequently according 
to (1) the accession of Cyrus must have’taken place in the year 570 B.c., 
yccording to (2) somewhere about 578 B.c., and according to (3) in 
$86 B.c., whereas in point of fact it took place in 537 B.c. Josephus 
therefore has miscalculated to the extent of from forty to fifty years too 
many. A somewhat nearer approach to the numbers of Daniel is made 
by the Jewish Hellenist Demetrius, who reckons that 573 years elapsed 
between the carrying away of the ten tribes into captivity and the time 
of Ptolemy IV. (222 B.c.), and so, precisely like Daniel, putting it at 
some seventy years too many (see the passage as given in Clement of 
Alexand. Strom. i. 21.141; for more about Demetrius, see § 33 below). 
Therefore, in estimating the length of the period in question at some 
seventy years too much, Daniel is obviously following some current view 
on the matter. Just at the time now under consideration there was as yet 
an absence of the necessary means for determining the correct chronology. 
In Daniel’s case, however, the error is all the less to be wondered at, that 
his estimating the length of the period referred to at sixty-two year weeks 
was simply a consequence of his interpretation of Jeremiah’s prophecy. 


2. The Book of Enoch. 


Enoch (in common with Elijah) occupies this singular 
position among the Old Testament men of God, that when 
removed from the earth he was carried directly to heaven, 
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A man of this stamp could not but appear peculiarly well 
fitted to serve as a medium through which to communicate to 
the world revelations regarding the divine mysteries, seeing 
that he had even been deemed worthy of immediate inter- 
course with God. Accordingly at a somewhat early period, 
probably as far back as the second century before Christ, an 
apocalyptic writing appeared purporting to have been com- 
posed by Enoch, which work was subsequently issued in an 
enlarged and revised form. This Book of Enoch was already 
known to the author of the Book of “Jubilees” and of the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” and was afterwards a 
great favourite in the Christian Church. As is well known, it 
is quoted in the Epistle of Jude (14, 15), while many of the 
Fathers use it without hesitation as the genuine production of 
Enoch, and as containing authentic divine revelations, although 
it has never been officially recognised by the Church as 
canonical, We still find the Byzantine chronicler, George 
Syncellus (about 800 a.D.), quoting two long passages from it 
(Syncell. Chron. ed. Dindorf, i, 20-23 and 42-47). But after 
that the book disappeared, and was looked upon as lost till, in 
the course of last century, the discovery was made that an 
Ethiopie version of it was still extant in the Abyssinian Church. 
In the year 1773, Bruce the English traveller brought three 
manuscripts of it to Europe. But it was not till the year 
1821 that the whole work was given to the world through the 
English translation of Laurence. A German translation was 
issued by Hoffmann which, from chap. i. to lv. (1833), was 
based upon the English version of Laurence, and from 
chap. lvi. to the end (1838) on the Ethiopic version collated 
with a new manuscript. The Ethiopic text was published 
first by Laurence in 1838, and subsequently by Dillmann in 
1851, after having collated it with five manuscripts. Dill- 
mann likewise issued (1853) a new German translation, in 
which there were material emendations, and on which all 
disquisitions connected with this book have been based ever 
since, It seemed as though there were reason to hope that. 
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more light would be thrown upon this book when a small 
fragment of it in Greek (extending from ver. 42 to ver. 49 
of chap. lxxxix.), taken from a Codex Vaticanus (cod. gr. 1809), 
written in tachygraphic characters, was published in facsimile 
by Mai (Patrwm Nova Biblioth. vol. ii.), and deciphered by 
Gildmeister (Zettschr. der DMG. 1855, pp. 621-624). For, 
from what was stated by Mai, one was led to suppose that 
there was still far more in the codex than had yet been pub- 
lished. But, alas! a fresh examination by Gebhardt revealed 
the fact that the deciphered fragment was all of the Book of 
Enoch that it contained (Merx’ Archiv, vol. ii. p. 243). 

But in order to be able to form something like a clear idea 
of the origin and character of this remarkable book, it will be 
necessary to present to the reader a brief outline of its 
contents. 

Chap. i. 1: Title. Enoch’s benediction on the elect and 
the righteous. Chaps. i—v.: Introduction. Enoch rehearses 
the fact that he saw a vision in heaven, which was shown him 
by the angels who communicated to him the history of all the 
future generations of men, telling him that the wicked would 
be sentenced to everlasting damnation, while the righteous 
would obtain eternal life. Chaps. vi—xi. contain an account 
of the fall of the angels, based upon the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, though in a much more elaborate form. God ordains 
the kind of punishment to which the fallen angels are to be 
condemned, and appoints the mode in which the earth is to be 
purged of their evil-doing and wickedness. The angels are 
entrusted with the task of executing both those behests. In 
chaps. xii—xvi. Enoch, who mingles among the angels in 
heaven, is commissioned by these latter to betake himself to 
the earth for the purpose of announcing to the fallen angels 
the impending judgment (here Enoch resumes the use of the 
first perscn). When he has fulfilled his commission the fallen 
angels prevail upon him to intercede with God in their 
behalf. But God refuses to entertain the intercession of 
Enoch, who in a new and imposing vision receives a fresh 
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commission to go and announce once more their approaching 
destruction. In xvii.-xxxvi. Enoch relates (in the first 
person) how he was carried over mountains, water and rivers, 
and shown everywhere the secret divine origin of all the 
objects and operations of nature. He also tells how he was 
shown the ends of the earth, and the place to which the evil 
angels were banished ; and the abode of departed spirits, of 
the just as well as the unjust; and the tree of life which is in 
store for the elect righteous; and the place of punishment for 
the condemned ; and the tree of knowledge of which Adam 
and Eve had eaten. Chaps. xxxvii. to Ixxi. record “the 
second vision of wisdom which Enoch the son of Jared saw,” 
consisting of three allegories. Chaps. xxxvill. to xliv. contain 
the first allegory. Enoch sees in a vision the dwellings of 
the righteous and the resting-places of the saints. He also 
sees the myriads upon myriads who stand before the majesty 
of the Lord of spirits, and the four archangels Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel. He is further permitted to 
look upon the mysteries of heaven, to see the places where the 
winds are kept, and the receptacles for the sun and moon, and 
lastly to behold the lightning and the stars of heaven, all of 
which have their own special names, and which names they 
respectively answer to. Chaps. xlv. to lvil. contain the second 
allegory. Enoch is favoured with information regarding the 
“Chosen One,” the “Son of man,” ae. regarding the Messiah, 
His nature and mission, how He is to judge the world and 
establish His kingdom. Chaps. lviii. to lxix. contain the third 
allegory, treating of the blessedness of the righteous and the 
elect ; of the mysteries of the thunder and lightning; of the 
day on which the Chosen One, the Son of man, is to sit in 
judgment upon the world. Here several portions are inserted 
which interrupt the continuity and plainly show that they are 
interpolations by another hand. Chaps. lxx.—lxxi. contain the 
conclusion of the allegories. In chaps. lxxii—lxxxii. we have 
“the book concerning the revolutions of the lights of heaven,” 
or the astronomical book, Here Enoch favours us with all 
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sorts of astronomical information which he himself had 
obtained from the angel Uriel. Chaps. lxxxili. to xc. contain 
two visions. (a) In lxxxiii. to lxxxiv. Enoch sees in a dreadful 
vision the destruction (by the flood) which is awaiting the 
sinful world, and prays God not to annihilate the whole human 
family. (6) In lxxxv. to xc. we have the vision of the cattle, 
sheep, wild beasts and shepherds; under the symbolism of 
which the whole history of Israel is predicted down to the 
commencement of the Messianic era. As this historical 
vision is the only part of the book which enables us with 
anything like approximate certainty to determine the date of 
its composition, we will devote more special attention to its 
contents at a subsequent stage. In chap. xci. we have 
Enoch’s exhortation to his children to lead a righteous life 
(by way of conclusion to what goes before). Chap. xcii. forms 
the introduction to the next section. In xciii. and xciv. 12-17, 
Enoch enlightens us “out of the books” regarding the world- 
weeks. In the first week Enoch lives, in the second Noah, in 
the third Abrabam, in the fourth Moses, in the fifth the temple 
is built, at the end of the sixth it is destroyed again, in the 
seventh an apostate generation arises, and at the end of those 
weeks the righteous are instructed in the mysteries of heaven; 
in the eighth righteousness receives a sword, and sinners are 
given into the hands of the righteous, and a house is built for 
the great King; in the ninth the judgment is revealed ; in the 
tenth and in the seventh part of it the final judgment will 
take place. Chaps. xciv. to cv. contain woes upon the wicked 
and the ungodly, the announcement of their certain destruc- 
tion, and an exhortation to cherish joyful expectations 
addressed to the righteous (very diffuse and full of mere 
repetitions). In chaps. cvi. and cvii. we have a narrative of 
the birth of Noah and what took place at it. The wonderful 
appearance of this personage gives Enoch occasion to predict 
the flood. Chap. cviii. contains “a further writing by Enoch,” 
in which he tells hows he had got certain information from an 
angel regarding the fire of hell to which the souls of the 
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wicked and the blaspheming are to be consigned, as well as 
regarding the blessings that are in store for the humble and 
the righteous. 

As may be seen from this outline of its contents, this book 
purports to be a series of revelations with which Enoch was 
favoured in the course of his peregrinations through heaven 
and earth, and of his sojourn among the heavenly spirits. 
These revelations he committed to writing for the benefit of 
mankind and transmitted them to posterity. The contents 
are of an extremely varied character. They embrace the 
laws of nature no less than the organization and history of 
the kingdom of God. To impart information regarding the 
whole of those matters is the purpose and object of this 
mysterious book. The work furnishes but few data that can 
be turned to account in the way of enabling us to make out 
the circumstances under which it was composed. Conse- 
quently the views that have been expressed relative to this 
are of a widely divergent order. Still a certain consensus of 
opinion has grown up with regard to at least a few leading 
points. In the first place we may say that the view of J. 
Chr. K. von Hofmann, Weisse, and Philippi, to the effect that 
the entire book is the work of a Christian author (Hofmann 
holding that the interpolations are but of a trifling character) 
is confined pretty much to those writers themselves.” In 
the case of the whole three of them the entertaining of such a 
view is essentially due to dogmatic reasons, while, in the case 
of Hofmann and Philippi in particular, it is to be attributed 
to a desire to get rid of the fact that our book is quoted in 
the Epistle of Jude (for they would have us believe that 
conversely it was that passage in the Book of Jude that first 
suggested the writing of the book now under consideration). 
But speaking generally, it may be affirmed that there is 
scarcely any modern scholar who holds tnat the whole work 
was composed by one and the same author. Even Dillmann, 


18 Tiicke, who at one time (1st ed.) was also disposed to favour this view, 
decidedly abandoned it afterwards, 
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who in his translation and exposition still continued te 
assume a substantial unity of authorship (the interpolations 
being only trifling, although tolerably numerous), has—in spite 
of Wittichen’s almost entire concurrence in it—long ago 
abandoned this view. He is now at one with almost all the 
critics in holding that the book consists of several pieces, and 
all of them entirely different from one another. On this 
assumption it is almost universally admitted that the so-called 
“ allegories,’ chaps. xxxvii.—lxxi., are above all to be ascribed to 
a separate author (so for example Krieger, Liicke, 2nd ed, 
Ewald, Dillmann latterly, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Langen, Sieffert, 
Reuss, Volkmar). Likewise in the case of the other leading 
sections of the book (i—xxxvi. and lxxii.—cviii.), interpolations 
more or less numerous are almost universally acknowledged 
to exist, although there is considerable diversity of opinion as 
to where in each instance they begin and end. Again, there 
is, comparatively speaking, a high degree of unanimity with 
regard to the date of the composition of each of those leading 
sections, above all, of the one containing the visions (1xxxiii.— 
xe.) Volkmar alone has found his predilection for the time 
of Bareocheba too much for him in this instance as well, 
preferring, as he does, to regard the portions in question as 
having been written by one of Akiba’s disciples. All the 
others are agreed in holding that they belong to the second 
century B.c., either limiting the date to the earlier years of 
the Maccabaean period (so Krieger, Liicke, 2nd ed., Langen), or 
finding it further on, viz. in the days of John Hyrcanus (so 
Ewald, Dillmann, Kostlin, Sieffert, Reuss, likewise Wittichen), 
or even so late as the time of Alexander Jannaeus (so Hilgen- 
feld). But it is with respect to that section which, as regards 
its contents, is the most important of any, viz. the allegories, 
chaps. xxxvi—lxxi., that opinion fluctuates most of all, 
Here Hilgenfeld and Volkmar agree with Hofmann, Weisse, 
and Philippi thus far, that in common with these latter they 
ascribe the section in question to a Christian author (Hilgen- 
feld to @ Gnostic writer). All other critics refer it to some 
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pre-Christian period, Langen to the earlier days of the 
Maccabaean age in common with the rest of the book, Ewald 
to somewhere about 144 B.c., Kostlin, Sieffert, and Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Real-Hne. 2nd ed. xii. 351 sq.) to some date previous 
to 64 B.c., Krieger and Liicke to the early part of Herod’s 
reign, while Reuss refrains from suggesting any date at all. 

Such unanimity as has thus far been secured may serve 
at the same time to give us an idea how far we can here 
hope to obtain results of a trustworthy character. If there is 
one thing more certain than another it is this, that the book 
as not all the production of one and the same author. Not only 
is the section containing the allegories, chaps. xxxvii—lxxi, 
undoubtedly a perfectly independent portion of the book, but 
all the rest of the work is composed of very heterogeneous 
elements, and obviously interspersed with a great number of 
longer or shorter interpolations. Confining ourselves to the 
leading portions of the work, the following groups may be 
distinguished :— 

1. The original writing, ze. the leading portion consisting 
of i~xxxvi., lxxii.—cv., but with the restriction just referred to. 
The only clue we get to the date of its composition is that 
furnished by the historical vision in chaps. lxxxv.-xc. Here 
we have a representation of the entire history of the theocracy 
from Adam down to the author’s own day, and that under 
the symbolism of cattle and sheep. In a vision presented to 
him in a dream, Enoch saw how a white ox (Adam) once 
sprung out of the earth; and then a white cow (Eve); and 
along with this latter yet other cattle, a black ox (Cain) and a 
red one (Abel). The black ox gored the red one, which 
thereupon vanished from the earth. But the black ox begat 
many other black cattle. Thereupon the cow just referred to 
(Eve) gave birth to a white ox (Seth), from which sprung a great 
many other white cattle. But stars (angels) fell from heaven, 
and after having had intercourse with the cows of the black 
cattle (the daughters of Cain), they begat elephants, camels, 
and asses (the giants). And so in this way the history is 
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proceeded with, the theocratic line being always represented 
by the white cattle. From Jacob onwards white sheep are 
substituted for the white cattle. The symbolic character of 
the representation is patent all through, while it presents 
hardly any difficulty in the way of interpretation till we 
come to the point where the sheep are attacked by wild 
animals, ze. till the hostile powers of Assyria and Babylon 
come upon the stage. For in lxxxix. 55 it is narrated how 
the Lord of the sheep delivered them into the hand of the 
lions and tigers and wolves and jackals, and into the hand of 
the foxes, and all manner of wild beasts; and how the 
wild beasts began to tear the sheep to pieces. And the Lord 
forsook their house (Jerusalem) and their tower (the temple), 
Ixxxix. 56, i.e. He withdrew His gracious presence from them 
(for there is no question of the destruction of these till a 
much later stage). And He appointed seventy shepherds to 
feed the sheep, and charged them to allow as many to be 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts as He would order them, but 
not more (Ixxxix. 59, 60). And he summoned “ another” 
and commanded him to write down the number of sheep 
destroyed by the shepherds (lxxxix. 61-64). And the 
shepherds fed them “each his time,” and delivered the sheep 
into the hand of the lions and tigers. And these latter 
burnt down that tower (the temple) and destroyed that house 
(Jerusalem, lxxxix. 65, 66). And the shepherds delivered to 
the wild beasts far more sheep than they had been ordered to 
do (lxxxix. 68-71). And when the shepherds had fed the 
flock twelve hours, three of those sheep came back and began 
to rebuild the house (Jerusalem) and the tower (the temple), 
chap. lxxxix. 72, 73. But the sheep were so blinded as to 
mingle with the beasts of the field; and the shepherds did 
not rescue them from the hand of the beasts (Ixxxix. 74, 75). 
But when five-and-thirty* shepherds had fed them, all the 

14 Dillmann reads thirty-six, which is not supported by manuscript 


authority. The manuscripts read thirty-seven. But, from what follows, 
there can hardly be a doubt that thirty-five is the correct reading. 
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fowls of the air, the eagles, the hawks, the kites and the 
ravens came and began to prey upon those sheep and to peck 
out their eyes and to devour their flesh (xc. 1, 2). And 
again when ¢hree-and-twenty shepherds had tended the flock 
and eight-and-fifty times in all were completed (xc. 5), then 
little lambs were born of the white sheep, and they began to 
ery to the sheep; but these pay no heed to them (xc. 6, 7). 
And the ravens swooped down upon the lambs and seized one 
of them, and tore and devoured the sheep, till horns grew 
upon the lambs, and, above all, a large horn shot out to which 
all the young ones betake themselves (xc. 8-10). And the 
eagles and the hawks and the kites still continue to tear the 
sheep to pieces. And the ravens sought to break to pieces 
the horn of that young sheep and struggled with it; and it 
strove with them. And the Lord came to the help of that 
young one; and all the beasts flee and fall before him (xc. 
11-15). Here the narrative breaks off. For what follows 
seems for the author to lie in the future. It is only further 
remarked that the twelve last shepherds had destroyed more 
than those who had preceded them (xc. 17). 

In their endeavours to interpret this narrative, so clear and 
perspicuous in all the leading points, the expositors seem 
almost to have vied with each other in trying who would 
misunderstand it most, Strangely enough, all the earlier 
expositors down to Liicke inclusive have taken the first thirty- 
. seven shepherds to mean the native kings of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah! It is true no doubt that in the present 
day all are agreed that the seventy shepherds are intended to 
represent the period during which Israel was subjected to the 
sway of the Gentile powers. But it is a strange misappre- 
hension, into which almost all the expositors have been 
betrayed, when they suppose that the seventy shepherds are 
intended to represent a corresponding number of Gentile 
rulers. The whole narrative leaves no room whatever to 
doubt, that the shepherds are rather to be understood as angels 
who are entrusted with the duty of seeing that only as many 
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of the sheep are torn to pieces as God intends and no more. 
So far as I am aware, up till the publication of the first 
edition of the present work, Von Hofmann was the only 
writer who recognised this (Schriftbeweis, i. 422).° It is, as 
it is impossible to doubt, the wild beasts and the birds of 
prey that represent the Gentile rulers. Consequently the 
shepherds must have some other meaning altogether. But 
they certainly cannot be taken as representing human beings, 
for throughout the entire vision these latter are, without 
exception, represented under the symbolism of animals, 
whereas the angels appear even in chap. ]xxxvii. under that 
of men. And that the shepherds are as matter of fact 
intended to represent angels is still further confirmed by what 
follows: (1) Before they commence to tend the flock they all 
appear before God at one and the same time, and from Him 
receive their commission to feed the flock one after the other 
(Ixxxix. 59). How could this apply to Gentile rulers? Or 
are we to think of them as in a pre-existent state? (2) At 
the judgment they are classed along with the fallen angels 
(xc. 20 sqq.). (3) The angel that is summoned to write down 
the number of sheep that are destroyed is in lxxxix. 61 briefly 
spoken of as “ another,” which would surely justify us in assum- 
ing that the shepherds mentioned immediately before belong 
to precisely the same category as this “other.” (4) Nor can 
the shepherds be identified with the Gentile rulers for this 
further reason, that according to Ixxxix. 75 they are also 
entrusted with the duty of protecting the sheep from the 
wild beasts. Consequently they are evidently an impartial 
power placed over the sheep and the wild beasts alike, or 
they are meant to be so at least.'* The thought in the 
author’s mind then is this, that from the moment that in 


18 Since then this view has been endorsed by Kesselring (Lit. Centralbi, 
1874, p. 133), Drummond (The Jewish Messiah, p. 40 sqq.) and Wieseler 
(Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenldnd. Gesellsch. 1882, p. 186). 

16 Even in the later Jewish Haggadah we meet with the idea that 
seventy angels were set over the Gentile world, that is to say one over each 
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accordance with the divine purpose Israel was assailed and 
subjugated by the Gentile powers, God appointed angels whose 
duty it was to see that these powers executed upon Israel the 
judgment with which He intended them to be visited ; and not 
only so, but also to see that they did not oppress and persecute 
Israel unduly. But the watchers neglect their duty; they 
allow the wild beasts to destroy a greater number than they 
ought to have done, and, as is predicted toward the conclusion, 
they are for this to be cast into hell-fire along with the fallen 
angels. 

It would lead to too great a digression were we to do more 
in the way of refuting the misapprehensions here in question. 
We must content ourselves with briefly stating what—follow- 
ing Dillmann and Ewald above all—we conceive to be the 
correct interpretation. The numbers in the text serve to 
show that the author divides the time of the duration of the 
Gentile supremacy into four periods arranged thus: 124234 
23+12, which are simply intended to denote in a general 
way two shorter periods (at the beginning) and two longer 
ones (in the middle). For every calculation pretending to 
chronological exactness must be radically erroneous, whether, 
with Hilgenfeld, we take year-weeks or, with Volkmar, 
take decades as our basis. Nor can there be any doubt as to 
where the different periods are intended to begin and end. 
The first begins with the time when the Gentile powers 
(consequently that of Assyria in the first instance) began to 
turn against Israel, and extends to the time of the return of 
the exiles in the reign of Cyrus, the only difficulty here being 
as to who are meant by the three returning sheep (lxxxix. 72). 
Probably the author here alludes to Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, the less prominent colleague of Zerubbabel, viz. 
Joshua, being left out of account. The second period extends 


of the seventy Gentile nations, See Targum of Jonathan on Deut. 
xxxii. 8. Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, chap. xxiv. Wagenseil’s note on Sota 
vii. 5 (in Surenhusius’s Mishna, iii, 263 sq.). Schegg, Evangelium 
nach Lukas wbers. und erkldrt, ii. 69. Also the expositors generally on 
Luke x. 1. 
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from Cyrus to Alexander the Great. For the substitution of 
the birds of prey for the wild beasts (xc. 2) plainly marks the 
transition from the Persians to the Greeks. The third 
extends from Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Nothing but stubborn prejudice can prevent any one from see- 
ing that, by the symbolism of the lambs (xe. 6), the Maccabees 
are to be understood. Lastly, the fowrth period extends from 
the commencement of the Maccabaean age on to the author's 
own day. That, everything considered, this latter coincides 
with the time of the Hasmonaean princes it is impossible to 
doubt. And it is very likely that, by the great horn which 
is mentioned last, it is John Hyrcanus that is referred to. 
Only we feel bound to agree with Gebhardt, who, owing to 
the uncertain character of the Ethiopic text, warns us against 
being too detailed in our interpretation. But (seeing that 
from the beginning of the Maccabaean age onwards the times 
of twelve shepherds had elapsed) this may be regarded as 
certain, that the author wrote some time in the last third of 
the second century B.C. If we compare the 124+23+23+12 
times, that are put down to represent the four periods, with 
the actual duration of those periods, we will find that, for the 
eye of the author looking backwards, the length of the time 
is foreshortened. He represents the third period (833-175 
B.C.) aS being of precisely the same length as the second, 
whereas in point of fact this latter was considerably longer 
(537-333 Bo.). And for his eye the first period dwindles 
down still more. All this is exactly what we might expect 
in the case of one who is looking back upon the events of the 
past. 

If we were to be allowed to assume that the author of 
the historical vision is, in the main, the author of chaps. 
i.—XXXVi, lxxii—cv. as well, then the date of the composition 
of the whole of those sections would thereby be determined 
at the same time. 

2. The allegories, chaps. xxxvii.lxxi. (with the exception 
of the Noachian portions). Even on a hasty perusal one 
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cannot fail to notice that the allegories form one distinct 
whole, and that they are different from the remaining portions 
of the book. In fact there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that they are the production of a different author. The 
use of the names of God, the angelology, the eschatology, 
and the doctrine of the Messiah differ essentially from 
those of the rest of the book (comp. especially Kostlin, pp. 
265-268). And as little can there be any room to doubt 
that they are of a /ater date than the original work. For the 
favourite notion of Ewald, that they rank first in point of 
time, has been sufficiently refuted by Kostlin (pp. 269-273). 
Among the peculiarities of the allegories we notice this in 
particular, that a decided prominence is given in them to the 
Messianic hope and the person of the Messiah, whereas, in 
the other parts of the book, those are matters that are touched 
on once or twice at the most. This again is connected with 
a further peculiarity to which Kostlin in particular has 
directed attention, namely, that here, instead of its being the 
wicked and the ungodly in general who appear in contrast to 
the pious, as is the case in the rest of the book, it is rather 
the Gentile rulers, the kings and the powerful ones of the 
earth (chaps. xxxviii. 4, 5, xlvi. 7, 8, xlviii. 8-10, liii. 5, liv. 
2, lv. 4, lxii. 1, 3, 6, 9-11, Ixiii. 1-12). This circumstance 
serves to explain why it is that precisely in these allegories 
such decided prominence is given to the Messianic hope. 
But when, it may now be asked, were they composed? The 
only passage which furnishes any clue to the date is chap. 
lvi., where it is predicted that, in the closing period, the 
Parthians and Medes would come from the east and invade 
the Holy Land, but that they would encounter obstacles at 
the holy city, when they would turn upon and destroy each 
other (lvi. 5-7). When Késtlin would have us infer from 
this passage that the writing here in question must have been 
composed previous to the year 64 B.C., as otherwise we should 
have expected that the Romans would have been mentioned 
as well, we may reply that such an expectation is absolutely 
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groundless and unwarrantable. It would be much nearer the 
truth to conclude, with Liicke, that this passage presupposes 
what had already taken place, viz. the Parthian invasion of 
Palestine (40-38 3.c.), the recollection of which would have 
some influence in shaping the author’s eschatological hopes, so 
that, according to this, the allegories would be composed at 
the very soonest in the time of Herod. On the other hand, the 
prediction to the effect that the Parthian power would collapse 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, presupposes that the city was 
still standing, as otherwise it would surely have been necessary 
first of all to predict its restoration. But the main question 
now is this, are the allegories of pre- or of post-Christian 
origin? An answer to this question is all the more desirable, 
that it is precisely in these that we find so many points of 
contact with the Christology and eschatology of the Gospels. 
But unfortunately it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
positive decision. However, this much at least ought to be 
admitted, that the view of the Messiah presented in the part 
of the book at present under consideration is perfectly explic- 
able on Jewish grounds, and that, to account for such view, 
it is not necessary to assume that it was due to Christian 
influences. Nothing of a specifically Christian character is to 
be met with in any part of this section. But, supposing the 
reverse to have been the case, it is, to say the least of it, 
quite incredible that a Jew would have been likely to have 
borrowed it, and so there would be nothing for it but to 
pronounce at once in favour of a Christian origin. And this is 
what has actually been done by all those who cannot see 
their way to admit the pre-Christian origin of the writing 
(Hofmann, Weisse, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Philippi). But no 
sooner is such a view seriously entertained than the difficulties 
begin to accumulate. An anonymous Christian author would 
scarcely have been so reserved as to avoid making any 
allusion to the historical personality of Jesus. Surely if the 
writer had any object in view at all it would be to win 
converts to the faith. But how could he hope to accomplish 
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this object, if he always spoke merely of the coming of the 
Messiah in glory, merely of “the Chosen One” as the Judge 
of the world, without making the slightest reference to the 
fact that, in the first place, He would have to appear in His 
estate of humiliation? Surely any one who candidly weighs 
the arguments on the one side and on the other must feel con- 
strained to admit that the pre-Christian origin is decidedly 
more probable than the Christian one. Further, the objection 
based upon the circumstance that, according to Matt. xvi. 
13-16, John xii. 34, the expression “Son of man” was not 
as yet a current designation for the Messiah in the time of 
Christ, whereas it is of frequent occurrence in this sense in 
the allegories, is without force. For we are by no means at 
liberty to infer from those passages that the expression “Son 
of man” was not at that time currently in use as a Messianic 
title. In the case of the passage in John this inference is 
based simply upon false exegesis (see, on the other hand, 
Meyer for example). The passage in Matthew again is 
disposed of by the circumstance that, in its original form as 
preserved in Mark viii. 27 = Luke ix. 18, the expression 
“Son of man” does not occur at all. 

3. The Noachian portions. The investigations of Dillmann, 
Ewald, and Kostlin have already sufficiently proved that the 
passages liv. 7-lv. 2, lx. 65-lxix. 25 break the sequence, and 
were only inserted among the allegories at a later period. 
And if further proof were needed, we have it in the fact that 
in chap. lxviii. 1, “The Book of the Allegories of Enoch” is 
expressly quoted. Those portions have been called Noachian, 
partly because they treat of Noah and his time, and partly 
because they purport to have been written by him. Probably 
chaps. evi., cvii. should also be included among them. Chap. 
cvili. is an independent addition inserted at a later period. 
It is utterly impossible to say at what dates those various 
interpolations were made. 

The whole Book of Enoch, which was gradually put 
together in the way we have just stated, undoubtedly owes 
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its origin to Palestine (comp. Dillmann, Hinlettung, p. 51). 
But as our present Ethiopic version is taken from the Greek, 
it becomes a question whether this latter was the original or 
whether it was in turn a translation from the Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Certainly the numerous Hebrew names of the 
angels point to this latter as probable, to say nothing of the 
fact that, in the Hasmonaean age, Greek was hardly ever 
used for literary purposes. Consequently it has been almost 
universally assumed that the original was composed in Hebrew 
or Aramaic.” The only exceptions are Volkmar (Zeitschr. der 
DMG. 1860, p. 131) and Philippi (p. 126), who feel com- 
pelled to adopt the view that Greek was the language of the 
original. 


For the Enoch-legend generally, comp. (next to Gen. v. 18-24) Jesus 
the Son of Sirach xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 5; Irenaeus, v. 5. 1; Tertul- 
lian, De anima, chap. 1. ; Hippolyt. De Christo et Antichristo, chaps. xliii.- 
xlvii.; Evang. Nicodemi (=Acta Pilati), chap. xxv.; Historia Josephi 
(apocr.), chaps. xxx.-xxxii. Thilo, Codex apocr. Nov. Test. p. 756 sqq. 
Rud. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen, p. 459 sqq. Winer, 
Realwértb. art. ‘‘Henoch.” Hamburger, Real-Encycl. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud, Part ii. art. ‘“‘ Henochsage.” The Bible dictionaries generally. 
The expositors on Revelation xi. For a great number of earlier disserta- 
tions, consult Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 222 sq. 

To an acquaintance with our book is perhaps to be traced so early a notice 
as that of a Jewish or Samaritan Hellenist (probably not Eupolemus, but 
some person unknown, see § xxxiii.) which has been transmitted to us by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and after him by Eusebius, to the effect that Enoch 
was the inventor of astrology (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17. 8, ed. Gaisford : 
Tovrov eUpyxéver Tparov rHv dorporoyiay). In the Book of Jubilees not only 
is our book largely drawn upon, but expressly mentioned (see Ewald’s 
Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. ii. 240 sq., iii. 18 sq., 90 sq. Rénsch, Das Buch 
der Jubilden, p. 403 sqq.). In the following nine passages in the Test. 
XII. Patr. express reference is made to Enoch’s prophetical writings: 
Simeon v. ; Levi x. 14, 16; Judah xviii. ; Zebulon iil.; Dan v. ; Naphtali 
iv.; Benjamin ix. Further, the mention of the éypyyopec (watchers = 
angels) in Reuben v., Naphtali iii., may also be said to point to Enoch. 

Christian testimonies: Epist. of Jude, 14: éxpoQyrevesy 38 nol rovrer 
Bdomos xo "Addy “Evdy rgyav x7.r. LHpist. of Barnabas iv.: ré rérsiov 
oxdvdnrov hyyiney wepl od yéypamwras, as Evay abyss. Ibid. xvi: Agryet 
yep 4 ypaQy (then follows a quotation from the Book of Enoch). Irenaeus 





17 For the view that the original was in Hebrew, see in particular 
Hallévi, Jourmal Asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-395. 
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1v. 16. 2: Sed et Enoch sine circumcisione placens Deo, cum esset homo, 
Dei legatione ad angelos fungebatur et translatus est et conservatur usque 
nune testis justi judicii Dei. Tertullian, De cultu feminarum, i. 3: Scio 
scripturam Enoch, quae hunc ordinem angelis dedit, non recipi a quibusdam, 
quia nec in armarium Judaicum admittitur. Opinor, non putaverunt illam 
ante cataclysmum editam post eum casum orbis omnium rerum abolitorem 
salvam esse potuisse. . . . Tertullian then goes on to point out how this 
was still quite possible, after which he proceeds as follows: Sed cum Enoch 
eadem scriptura etiam de domino praedicarit, a nobis quidem nihil omnino 
rejiciendum est, quod pertineat ad nos. Ht legimus omnem scripturam 
aedificationi habilem divinitus inspirari, A Judaeis potest jam videri 
propterea rejecta, sicut et cetera fere quae Christum sonant. . .. Eo 
accedit, quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet. Comp, 
besides the whole of the introduction to chap. ii., the subject of which is 
taken from Enoch. Idem, De cultu feminarum, ii. 10: (idem angeli) 
damnati a deo sunt, ut Enoch refert. Idem, De idololatr. iv.: Anteces- 
serat Enoch praedicens, etc. Idem, De idololatr. xv.: Haec igitur ab 
initio praevidens spiritus sanctus (!) etiam ostia in superstitionem ventura 
praececinit per antiquissimum propheten Enoch. Clemens Alex. Eelogae 
prophet. chap. ii. (Dindorf, iii. 456): “Evaoynwévoc ef 6 Batwav a&Bvaaous, 
xeOnuevos exl KepovBin” 6 Acevina réyes ouodoeav 7H Evady, 7p skonudrs “ xvi 
eloov tas VAas weous.” Idem, Eclogae prophet. chap. liii. (Dindorf, iii. 474): 
Hon 08 zal ’Evax, Qnow rods rapaBavras dyyeaovs Osdaar rods cvdpamrous 
dorpovonicey nal wavtingy nal rec drAras téxves. Celsus, in Origen, Contra 
Cels. vy. 52, endeavours to show that Christians would contradict them- 
selves were they to maintain that Christ was the only &yyeaos sent down 
into the world by God. As evidence of this he quotes the following 
words: éAabsiv yap nol &arovg Aiyouos worrcnis noel oOwod ye BEqnovTa 
EBDopejnovra ovs Oy yevecbus xeexods nal norcleadas Seopeois varobrnbévras 
iv yn’ Gev noel rac Oepuas anyas clyas toe éxsivov déxpve x7.rA. In com- 
menting on this passage Origen (Contra Cels. v. 54, 55) remarks that it is 
taken from the Book of Enoch. He thinks however that Celsus did not 
read it there himself, but heard it from somebody or other, for he does not 
mention the author’s name. Origen, Contra Cels. v. 54: éy reais éxxarnotous 
ob meevy Qéperas ac cic rad eriyerypemptvae tov Evdx BiBaie (observe the 
plural). Idem, De principiis, i. 3. 3: Sed et in Enoch libro his similia 
describuntur. Idem, De principiis, iv. 35: Sed et in libro suo Enoch ita 
ait: ‘‘Ambulavi usque ad imperfectum”. . . scriptum namque est in 
eodem libello dicente Enoch: ‘‘ Universas materias perspexi.” Idem, Jn 
Numer. homil. xxviii. 2 (de la Rue, ii. 384=Lommatzsch, x. 366): De quibus 
quidem nominibus plurima in libellis, qui appellantur Enoch, secreta con- 
tinentur et arcana: sed quia libelli isti non videntur apud Hebraeos in 
auctoritate haberi, interim nunc ea, quae ibi nominantur, ad exemplum 
vocare differamus. Idem, Zn Joannem, vol. vi. chap. xxv. (de la Rue, 
iv. 142=Lommatzsch, i. 241): d¢ ev 7B Evdx yéypowrou, i to Pirov 
mepadéexeobos ag céytov ro PiGrtov. Anatolius in Kusebius, Hist. eccl. vii. 
82. 19: Tod 82 rev xparov map “EGpalos poyve mwepl lanpepiov sivese, 
wapacterixad nal ré ty ry Evdx, wabyuware. Jerome, De viris illusty, 
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chap. iv.: Judas frater Jacobi parvam, quae de septem catholicis esi, 
epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea 
assumit testimonia a plerisque rejicitur, etc. Idem, Comment. in Epist. ad 
Titum, i. 12 (Vallarsi, vii. 1. 708): Qui autem putant totum librum debere 
sequi eum, qui libri parte usus sit, videntur mihi et apocryphum Enochi, 
de quo apostolus Judas in epistola sua testimonium posuit, inter ecclesiae 
scripturas recipere. In the so-called stichometry of Nicephorus and in the 
Synopsis Athanasit, the Book of Enoch is classed with the Apocrypha 
(Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145). So also in the anony- 
mous list of the canonical books which has been edited by Montfaucon, 
Cotelier, Hody, and Pitra respectively (see v. 7 below). Constit. apostol. 
vi. 16: xcel ev trois warcsois 08 tives ouveyparpav BiBrin daoxpyPae Muaotas 
nol Evdy, xal "Adap “Hoolov re nol AwGld xal ‘Hale xal rev cprav 
mwoarprapryav, Dboporad xal rig &anbelas éxdpe. Kor yet other testimonia 
patrum, consult Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 160-228, ii 
55-61. Philippi, Das Buch Henoch, p. 102 sqq. Also the two large frag- 
ments from Syncellus in Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, pp. 82-86. 

Editions of the Ethiopic teat: Laurence, Libri Enoch versio Aethiopica, 
Oxoniae 1838. Dillmann, Liber Henoch Aethiopice, ad quinque codicum 
fidem editus, cum vartis lectionibus, Lipsiae 1851. 

Versions : (1) English ones: Laurence, The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal 
production supposed to have been lost for ages, but discovered at the close 
of the last century in Abyssinia, now first translated from an Ethiopic MS. 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1821. Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 
translated with Introduction and Notes, Andover 1882. (2) German ones: 
Hoffmann (Andreas Gottlieb), Das Buch Henoch in vollstindiger Ueber- 
setzung mit fortlaufendem Commentar, ausfihrlicher Einleitung und erléu- 
ternden Hacursen, 2 vols. Jena 1833-1838. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 
iibersetzt und erkldrt, Leipzig 1853. 

Critical inquiries: Laurence in his English translation. Hoffmann 
(Andr. Gottl.), art. “ Henoch,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Encycl. § 2, vol. v. 
(1829) pp. 399-409. Idem, in his German translation. Gfrorer, Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils (also under the title, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, 
vol. iii. 1838), i. 983-109. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 Jahr- 
wochen des Propheten Daniel, 1839, p. 162 sqq. Krieger (Liitzelberger), 
Beitrige zur Kritik und Exegese, Niirnberg 1845. Liicke, Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 89-144 ; comp. 1171-1173. 
Hofmann (J. Chr. K.), ‘‘ Ueber die Entstehungszeit des Buch Henoch” 
(Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenldnd. Gesellsch. vol. vi. 1852, pp. 87-91). 
Idem, Schriftbeweis (2nd ed.), i. 420-423. Idem, Die heil. Schrift N. T.’s 
zusammenhdngend untersucht, vii. 2, p. 205:sqq. Dillmann in his German 
translation. Idem, in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xii. 308-310. Idem, 
Zetischr, DMG. 1861, pp. 126-181. Idem, in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 
(1871) pp. 10-18. Idem, in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. (1883) 
pp. 350-352. Ewald, ‘‘ Abhandlung iiber des athiopischen Buches Hendkh 
Entstehung, Sinn und Zusammensetzung” (Abhandlungender kénigl. Gesellsch. 
der Wissensch. 2u Gottingen, vol. vi. 1853-1855, Historico-philosoph. section, 
pp. 107-178. Also separate reprint). Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3rd 
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ed. iv. 451 sqq. Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage (1856), pp. 214-224 
Kostlin, “Ueber die Entstehung des Buchs Henoch” (Theol. Jahrbiicher 
1856, pp. 240-279, 370-386). Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik (1857), 
pp. 91-184. Idem, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. vol. iii. 1860, 
pp. 319-334; iv. 1861, pp. 212-222; v. 1862, pp. 216-221; xv. 1872, 
pp. 584-587. Volkmar, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Erklarung des Buches Henoch nach 
dem athiopischen Text” (Zeztschr. der DMG.., vol. xiv. 1860, pp. 87-134, 
296). Idem, in Der Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. vol. iv. 1861, pp. 111- 
136, 422 sqq.; v. 1862, p. 46 sqq. Idem, Hine Neutestamentliche Ent- 
deckung und deren Bestreitung, oder die Geschichts- Vision des Luches Henoch 
im Zusammenhang, Ziirich 1862. Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. 
und Leben, for year 1864-65, pp. 196-204. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Palistina (1866), pp. 35-64. Sieffert, Nonnulla ad apocryphi libri Henochi 
originem et compositionem nec non ad opiniones de regno Messiano eo prolatas 
pertinentia, Regimonti Pr. 1867 (the same work under the title, De apocryphi 
libri Henochi origine et argumento, Regimonti Pr. s. a.). Hallévi, ‘‘ Re- 
cherches sur la langue de la redaction primitive du livre d’Enoch” (Journal 
asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-395). Philippi, Das Buch Henoch, sein 
Zeitalter und sein Verhiiltniss zum Judasbriefe, Stuttg. 1868. Wittichen, 
Die Idee des Menschen (1868), pp. 68-71. Idem, Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes (1872), pp. 118-1383, 145-148, 149 sq. Gebhardt, ‘‘Die 70 Hirten 
des Buches Henoch und ihre Deutungen mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Barkochba-Hypothese ” (Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des 
A. T. vol. ii. part 2, 1872, pp. 163-246). Tideman, ‘‘ De apocalypse van 
Henoch en het Hssenisme” (Theol. Tijdschrift, 1875, pp. 261-296). 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 17-73. Lipsius, art. ‘‘ Enoch,” 
in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii. (1880) 
pp. 124-128. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.’s, § 498-500. Wieseler, 
“‘ Zur Abfassungszeit des Buchs Henoch” (Zeitschr. der DMG. 1882, pp. 
185-193). 


3. The Assumptio Mosis. 


It had long been known from a passage in Origen (De 
princip. iii. 2. 1) that the legend referred to in the Epistle of 
Jude (ver. 9) regarding a dispute between the archangel 
Michael and Satan about the body of Moses, was taken from 
an apocryphal book entitled the Ascensio Mosis. Some little 
information regarding this ’Avadn Wis Mavoéas had also been 
gleaned from quotations found in the Fathers and subsequent 
writers (see below). But it was not till somewhat recently 
that a large portion of this work in an old Latin version was 
discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan by Ceriani, and 
published by him (1861) in the first part of his Monwmenia. 
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It is true the fragment bears no title, but its identity with 
the old *“Avddmpus Mavoéws is evident from the following 
quotation (Acta Synodi Nicaenae, ii. 18, in Fabricius, i. 845): 
MA ov 6 rpodntns Mavots é&évar Tod Blov, &s yéyparrrat 
dv BiB\w "Avaryrpeos Mavotos, mpocxarerduevos ’Inooby 
viov Navi cai Svadeyopevos mpos avtov épn Kal apoebed- 
aad we 6 Oeds mpd KataBorjs Kdcpou elval pe Ths SvabynKys 
avtod pecitnv. These same words also occur in Ceriani’s 
fragment, i. 14: Itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab 
initio orbis terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testa- 
menti illius. Since its publication by Ceriani this writing 
has been edited by Hilgenfeld (Clementis Romani Hpist. 1866, 
2nd ed. 1876), Volkmar (Latin and German, 1867), Schmidt 
and Merx (Merx’ Archiv, 1868), and Fritzsche (Libri apoer. 
1871). A rendering back into the Greek from which the 
Latin version had been taken was executed by Hilgenfeld 
(Zettschr. 1868, and Messias Judaeorum, 1869). 

The following is an outline of the contents of the writing 
(and here we adopt Hilgenfeld’s division of the chapters, 
which is also adhered to by Schmidt-Merx and Fritzsche, and 
departed from by Volkmar alone) :— 

Chap. i. 1-9. The introduction, in which we are given to 
understand that what follows was an address which Moses gave 
to Joshua when he appointed him to be his successor at 
Ammon beyond Jordan. In i, 10-17 Moses discloses to 
Joshua the fact that the course of his life has come to an end, 
and that he is on the point of departing to his fathers. By 
way of legacy he hands over to Joshua certain books of 
prophecies which he is requested to preserve in a place 
appointed by God for the purpose. In chap. ii. Moses reveals 
to Joshua in brief outline the future history of Israel, from the 
entrance into Palestine down to the destruction of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. In chap. iii. it is stated that a king 
(Nebuchadnezzar) will come from the east and destroy the 
city and the temple with fire, and carry away the inhabitants 
into his own domains. The captives ~ill then remember that 
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all this had been already foretold by Moses. Chap. iv. In 
answer to the prayers of a man who is over them (Daniel), 
God will again take pity upon them and raise up a king 
(Cyrus), who will allow them to return to their native land. 
A few fragments of the tribes will return and will rebuild 
the holy place, and will remain stedfast in their allegiance 
to the Lord, only sad and sighing because they cannot sacrifice 
to the God of their fathers." Chap. v. And judgment will 
overtake their kings (their Gentile rulers). But they them- 
selves (the Jews) will be divided in regard to the truth.” 
And the altar will be defiled by men who are not (true) 
priests, but slaves born of slaves. And their scribes (magistri 
[et] doctores eorum) will be partial and will pervert justice. 
And their land will be full of unrighteousness. Chap. vi. 
Then kings will arise among them, and priests of the Most 
High God will be appointed, who will nevertheless commit 
wickedness even in the very holy of holies itself (plainly allud- 
ing to the Hasmonaeans). And these will be succeeded by 
an insolent monarch not belonging to the family of the priests, 
an arrogant and ungodly man. And he will deal with those 
who have preceded him as they deserve. He will cut off 
their proud ones with the sword, and bury their bodies in 
secret places so that nobody will know where they have been 
laid.” He will put to death old and young alike, and will 
not spare. Then there will be great dread of him among 
them throughout the land, and he will sit in judgment upon 
them, as did the Egyptians, for fowr-and-thirty years (all 
which obviously points to Herod the Great), And he will 

18 The author seems to think that the sacrificial worship of the second 
temple could not be regarded as true worship owing to their being under 
Gentile supremacy, and because the conducting of the worship was in the 
hands of priests friendly to the Greeks. 

19 Hilgenfeld has correctly held that the words ‘“‘ Kt ipsi dividentur ad 
veritatem” are to be regarded as beginning a new sentence. Schmidt and 
Merx have given a happy reproduction of the Greek text in the words Ke? 
wiro! dicepeeoscOnoovres wpos thy earnbescev (comp. Luke xi. 17). 


20 Comp. Joseph. Antt. xv. 10.4: aoaaol b¢ xl Qavepag nal Acanddras 
ho 76 Dpovpion dvaryouevac, ray Cpraviev, ixei d:ePdelpovro. 
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beget sons who will reign, though for shorter periods, as his 
successors. Cohorts of soldiers will come into their land, and 
a powerful monarch of the West (Quintilius Varus), who. will 
conquer them and take them captive, and destroy a part of 
their temple with fire, while some of them he will crucify 
around their city.” Chap. vii. After this will come the end 
of the times. Their course will have run after the expiry of 
yet four hours . . (then follow several lines in the manu- 
script that are hardly legible). And there will reign among 
them wicked and ungodly men, who say that they are 
righteous. They are deceitful men, who will live only to 
please themselves, dissemblers in all their concerns, and at 
every hour of the day lovers of feasts, mere gluttons . 

(here again follows a hiatus). They devour the possessions of 
the poor, and declare that they do this out of pity. Their 
hands and their minds indulge in impurity, and their mouth 
utters high-sounding things; and further, they say, “touch me 
not lest thou defile me.” ... Chap. viii Vengeance and 
wrath will come upon them, such as has never been among 
them from the beginning till the time when he will raise up 
to them the king of kings (Antiochus Epiphanes), who will 
crucify those who profess circumcision, and will cause them 
to get their children uncircumcised again, and to carry about 
the impure idols in public, and to contemn the word. Chap. 
ix, Then, in obedience to the command of that king, there 
will appear a man of the tribe of Levi, whose name will be 
taxo, who will have seven sons, to whom he will say: Behold, 
my sons, vengeance has once more come upon the people, a 
cruel vengeance without one touch of pity. For what nation 


71 According to Fritzsche’s amended form of it, the passage runs thus: 
Et producet natos (qui su)ccedentes sibi [=ei] breviora tempora domi- 
narent [cod. donarent]. In partes eorum cohortes [cod. mortis] venient 
et occidentis rex potens, qui expugnabit eos, et ducet captivos, et partem 
aedis ipsorum igni incendet, aliquos crucifiget circa coloniam eorum. 
Comp. with regard to the burning of the temple, Joseph. Anti. xvii. 10. 2; 
and, for the crucifixions, Ant. xvii. 10. 10. What is in view therefore ig 
the war of Varus in the year 4 B.c. 
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of the ungodly has ever had to endure anything equal to what 
has befallen us? Now listen, my sons, and let us do this. 
Let us fast three days, and on the fourth let us go into a 
eave which is in the field and die there rather than transvress 
the commandments of our Lord, the God of our fathers.” 
Chap. x. And then will His kingdom appear throughout His 
whole creation. Then will the devil have an end, and sorrow 
will disappear along with him. For the Heavenly One will 
rise up from His throne. And the earth will tremble, the 
sun will withhold its light, and the horns of the moon will be 
broken. For God the Most High will appear and He will 
punish the Gentiles. Then wilt thou be happy, O Israel, and 
God will exalt thee. And now, Joshua (and here Moses 
turns again to address his successor), keep these words and 
this book. As for me, I am going to the resting-place of my 
fathers. Chap. xi. then goes on to relate how, after this 
address was ended, Joshua turned to Moses and lamented 
over the prospect of his departure, and regretted that, in 
eonsequence of his own weakness and incompetency, he would 
not be equal to the great task that had been imposed upon 
him. Thereupon chap. xii. proceeds to tell how Moses 


2 Tt is usually assumed that chaps. viii.—ix. have direct reference to the 
closing period. But this appears to be only indirectly the case. For the 
author represents Moses as prophesying that, in the closing period, there 
will be a state of matters the like of which will never have been before 
except once, viz. in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is the description 
of this-period of persecution under Antiochus that is also pursued in chap. 
ix., in which we accordingly meet with a legend similar to that in 2 Mace. 
vii. The object of the hiding in the cave is not merely to escape persecution, 
but also to find a place where the law can be observed without hindrance ; 
comp. in particular 2 Mace. vi. 11 and the Rabbinical legends regarding 
Simon ben Jochai (Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 470 sqq.) ; also in general, 
Lucius, Der Essenismus, p. 128. There has been an unnecessary amount 
of puzzling of the brains over the enigmatical term taxo. It is undoubtedly 
to be looked upon asa corruption of the text. But one is at a loss to 
conceive how Hilgenfeld could ever suppose that under it there lay a 
reference to the Messiah. That would surely be a strange Messiah who 
could find nothing better to do than creep into a hole and there await the 
approach of death. Yet, according to Philippi, this latter is to be under- 
stood as referring to Christ and His disciples (pp. 177-180). 
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exhorted Joshua not to under-estimate his ability and not to 
despair of the future of his people, seeing that, however much 
they might be punished for their sins, they could never be 
utterly destroyed. 

Here the manuscript ends. But all that has gone before 
leads us to expect, what the fragments tend to confirm, that 
in the subsequent portion of the book it had gone on to give 
an account of how Moses was taken away from the earth, the 
scene from which the whole work obtained the title of the 
*Avarnis Movoéos. It is also in this concluding part of 
the work that the dispute between the archangel Michael and 
Satan about the body of Moses must have occurred, which 
dispute, as is well known, is also mentioned in verse 9 of the 
Epistle of Jude. 

Opinion is very much divided regarding the date of the 
composition of this book. Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and 
Dillmann refer it to the first decade after the death of Herod; 
Hilgenfeld calculates that it may have been written in the 
course of the year 44—45 a.p.; Schmidt and Merx say some 
time between 54 and 64 a.D.; Fritzsche and Lucius trace it 
to the sixth decade of the first century a.p.; Langen thinks it 
must have been shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus (chap. viil. being erroneously interpreted as referring to 
this event); Hausrath prefers the reign of Domitian; Philippi, 
the second century of our era (the latter fixing on this date 
solely with the object of his being able to ascribe the author- 
ship to a Christian, and of reversing the relation in which 
our book and ver. 9 of the Epistle of Jude stand to each 
other; see in particular, pp. 177, 182); while Volkmar (in 
accordance with his well-known predilection for the time of 
Barcocheba) thinks the date would be some time in the course 
of the year 137-138 ap. Almost the whole of the critics 
just mentioned base their calculation upon the well-nigh 
illegible fragments of numbers in chap. vii. But surely one 
may fairly question the propriety of trying to found anything 
whatever upon lines so mutilated as those are; and if we had 
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no other data but these to help us to fix the date in question, 
we would have nothing for it but to abandon the attempt 
altogether. Still I cannot help thinking that there are two 
such data at our disposal. (1) Toward the end of chap. vi. it 
is plainly stated that the sons of Herod are to reign for a 
shorter period (breviora tempora) than their father. Now it is 
well known that Philip and Antipas reigned longer than 
their father; and one cannot help seeing the embarrassment 
to which those words have led in the case of all those critics 
who refer the composition of our book to a latish date. They 
are capable of being explained solely on the assumption that 
the work was written toward the commencement of the reign 
of the last-mentioned princes. (2) It is as good as univer- 
sally admitted that the concluding sentences of chap. vi. refer 
to the war of Varus in the year 4 B.c.” When therefore 
chap. vil. goes on to say: Ex quo facto finientur tempora, 
surely there can hardly be room for any other inference than 
this, that the author wrote subsequent to the war of Varus. 
In that case the enigmatical numbers that follow in this same 
chapter cannot be supposed to be a continuation of the 
narrative, but are to be regarded as a calculation added by 
way of supplement after the narrative has been brought down 
to the date at which the author was writing. Only, con- 
sidering how mutilated those numbers are, every attempt to 
explain them must prove a failure. Consequently the view 
of Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and Dillmann with regard to 
the date of the composition of our book is substantially 
correct. 

Some light is thrown upon the authors party leanings, 
partly by chap. vii. and partly by chap. x. The homines 
pestilentiosi against whom he inveighs in chap. vii. are by no 
means the Herodian princes (so Hilgenfeld), nor the Sadducees 


28 So Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Schmidt-Merx, Wieseler, Dillmann and 
others, also Langen, Theol. Literaturbl. 1871, No. 3, Sp. 90 (where he retracts 
his previous absolutely untenable reference of the passage to Pompey ; see 
Judenth, in Paldst, p 109). 
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(so Volkmar, p. 105; Geiger, p. 45 sq.; Lucius, p. 116 sqq.), 
nor the Sadducees and Pharisees (so Wieseler, p. 642 sq., who 
refers vv. 3, 4 to the former and vv. 6—10 to the latter) ; but 
the Pharisees and the Pharisees alone, to whom every word is 
unmistakably applicable (so Ewald, Gesch. v. 81; Schmidt- 
Merx, p. 121; Philippi, p. 176). Our author then was 
inimical to the Pharisees, though, at the same time, he was 
neither an Essene, for as such he would not have jeered, as he 
does in chap. vii., at the Pharisaical purifications (Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 10), nor a Sadducee, for, according to chap. x., 
he looks forward with the most fervent longings for the 
advent of the kingdom of God, and that too a kingdom 
accompanied with outward pomp and circumstance. Wieseler 
is perhaps nearest the truth in seeking him among the Zealots 
who, notwithstanding their kinship to the Pharisees, had still 
an intense dislike to them, because they looked upon them as 
being too dogmatic and formal as regards the law and too 
undecided with respect to their politics. That the book was 
written in Palestine may, to say the least of it, be accepted 
as the most obvious and natural supposition. Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath have suggested Rome, without however alleging any 
ground for doing so. On the assumption that it was composed 
in Palestine, it becomes further probable that it was written 
originally in Hebrew or Aramaic. But we are not in a 
position positively to assert this. Only this much is certain, 
that our old Latin version was taken from the Greek. 


Of the legend regarding the death of Moses extensive and varied use has 
been made in Jewish literature. Besides our book there fall to be 
mentioned: Philo (Vita Mosis), Josephus (Antt. iv. fin.), Midrash Tanchuma 
debarum (translated into German by Wiinsche, 1882), and a Midrash which 
treats specially of the departure of Moses (nw nwa, Petirath Moshe). 
This latter has been frequently published in two recensions, among others 
by Gilb. Gaulminus, Paris 1629, with a Latin translation; then this Latin 
translation was published by itself by John Alb. Fabricius, Hamburg 1714, 
and by Gfrérer, Prophetae veteres pseudepigraphi, Stuttg. 1840 (see Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea, ii. 1278 8q., 1395. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, p. 146. Steinschneider, Catal. librorum Hebraeorum 
in Biblioth. Bodl. p. 630 sq.). For one of these two recensions see also 
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Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash, vol. i. 1858. Also a third, which Jellinck 
regards as the oldest, in his Beth ha-Midrash, vol. vi. 1877. Comp. in 
general on these legends: Bernard’s edition of Josephus, note on Arnit. iv. 
fin. Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 889 sqq. Beer, Leben Moses 
nach Auffassung der jiidischen Sage, Leipzig 1868. Benedetti, Vita e morte 
di Mosé, leggende ebr. tradotte, illustrate e comparate, Pisa 1879 (on 
which see Magazin fiir die Wissensch. des Judenth. 1881, pp. 57 - 60). 
Leop. v. Ranke, Weltgeschichte, vol. iii. 2nd part (1883), pp. 12-83. 

Care must be taken not to confound our Assumptio Mosis with the 
Christian Apocalypse of Mosis in Greek which has been edited by Tischen- 
dorf (Apocalypses apocryphae, Lips. 1866); similarly, from a Milanese 
manuscript, by Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, v. 1. This work 
belongs to the class of Adamic books, for it records the history of the life 
and death of Adam as it had been revealed to Moses. On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 482 sqq. Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques 
(1869), ii. pp. 110-120. Rénsch, Das Buch der Taoiiee! p. 470 sqq. 
According to Euthalius and others, Gal. vi. 15 (otre wepiromy cs éorty 
etre adxpoBvoria, dard xiv xricis) found a place in an Apocryphum 
Mosis, where, of course, it could only have been borrowed from the Epistle 
to the Galatians (Kuthalius in Zaccagni’s Collectanea monumentorum 
veterum, 1698, p. 561 = Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr. x. 260. Similarly Syncellus. 
ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and an anonymous list of the quotations in the New 
Testament given in Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, i. 195 = 
Diarium Italicum, p. 212, and in Cotelier, Patr. apost., note on Const 
apost. vi. 16). Now, seeing that Euthalius also makes use of precisely the 
same formula of reference (Mavotws &zoxpvPov) as in the case of verse 9 of 
the Epistle of Jude (Zaccagni, p. 485), we may perhaps venture to assume 
that he had before him a Christian version of the Assumptio Mosis, in 
which Gal. vi. 15 had been inserted. Syncellus and the author of the 
anonymous list just referred to have clearly drawn upon Euthalius. 
Gnostic Books of Moses are mentioned as being in use among the Sethites 
by Epiphan. Haer. xxxix.5. For Apocrypha Mosis generally, see Const. 
apost. vi. 16. Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 825-849, ii, 111-130. 
Liicke, Hinleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis, pp. 232-235. Dillmann, 
art. ‘‘Pseudepigraphen” in Herzog’s Real-Hnc. 2nd ed. xii. 352 sqq. 
(Nos. 4, 18, 26, 29, 35). 

Use of the Assumptio Mosis in the Christian Church: Epistle of Jude, 
ver. 9. Clement of Alexandria, Adumbrat. in epist. Judae (in Zahn’s 
Supplementum Clementinum, 1884, p. 84): Hic confirmat assumptionem 
Moysi. Other legends in Clement of Alexandria regarding the death and 
ascension of Moses, have in all probability been borrowed no less from our 
writing (Strom. i. 28. 153, vi. 15. 182. Comp. Zahn, p. 96 sq.). Origen, 
De principiis, iii. 2. 1: Et primo quidem in Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse 
describitur, de quo in Adscensione Mosis, cujus libelli meminit in epistola 
sua apostolus Judas, Michael archangelus cum diabolo disputans de corpore 
Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpentem causam exstitisse praevaricationis 
Adae et Evae. Idem, Jn Josuam homil. ii. 1 (ed. Lommatzsch, xi. 22): 
Denique et in libello quodam, licet in canone non habeatur, mysterii tamen 
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hujus figura describitur. Refertur enim, quia duo Moses videbantur. 
unus vivus in spiritu, alius mortuus in corpore. Didymus Alex., In 
epist. Judae enarratio (in Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr. vi. 307), finds in Jude, 
ver. 9, evidence in favour of the view that even the devil is not evil by 
nature or substantialiter, and alleges that the adversarii hujus contempla- 
tionis praescribunt praesenti epistolae et Moyseos assumptioni propter eum 
locum ubi significatur verbum Archangeli de corpore Moyseos ad diabolum 
factum. Acta Synodi Nicaen. ii. 20 (in Fabricius, i. 844): "Ev B:Baio be 
*Avarmpens Mavotws Mixana 6 cpyeryyeros dusarsyousvos tH dia Berw Atyes 
x.t.A. For another passage from these same Acts, see p. 74 above. 
Evodii epist. ad Augustin. (Augustin. epist. cclix. in Fabricius, i. 845 sq.): 
Quanquam et in apocryphis et in secretis ipsius Moysi, quae scriptura caret 
auctoritate, tunc cum ascenderet in montem ut moreretur vi corporis, 
efficitur ut aliud esset quod terrae mandaretur, aliud quod angelo comitanti 
sociaretur. Sed non satis urget me apocryphorum praeferre sententiam 
illis superioribus rebus definitis, For additional passages, and chiefly from 
Greek scholia, see Ronsch, Zettschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1869, pp. 
216-220. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani epist. 2nd ed. pp. 127-129. In 
the lists of the apocryphal books we find a Aseéyxn Mavotws and an 
’"Avaarnpis Mavotws (the one immediately after the other in the stichometry 
of Nicephorus, and in the ‘‘ Synopsis Athanasii” as given in Credner’s Zur 
Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145; as also in the anonymous list edited 
by Pitra and others, see v. 7 below). Now, seeing that the writing that 
has come down to us is in point of fact a ‘‘ Testament (will) of Moses,” 
though, as we have already seen, it is quoted in the Acts of the Council of 
Nicaea under the title ’AvéamJis Mavoéws, it may be assumed that both 
these designations were the titles of two separate divisions of one and the 
same work, the first of which has been preserved, whereas the quotations 
in the Fathers almost all belong to the second. 

Editions of the Latin text: Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et prof. vol. i. fase. 
i. (Milan 1861), pp. 55-64. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani epistulae (like- 
wise under the title Vouwm Testam. extra canonem receptum, fase. i.), 1st 
ed. 1866, pp. 93-115, 2nd ed. 1876, pp. 107-185. Volkmar, Mose Prophetie 
und Himmelfahrt, eine Quelle fiir das Neue Testament, zum erstenmale 
deutsch herausgegeben im Zusammenhang der Apokrypha und der Chris- 
tologie tiberhaupt, Leipzig 1867. Schmidt (Moriz) and Merx, “Die 
Assumptio Mosis mit Einleitung und erklarenden Anmerkungen heraus- 
gegeben” (Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. T.’s, vol. i. 
Part ii, 1868, pp. 111-152). Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece 
(Lips. 1871), pp. 700-730 ; comp. Prolegom. pp. 82-36. A rendering back 
into the Greek was attempted by Hilgenfeld, for which see Zeitschr. Sir 
wissensch. Theol. 1868, pp. 273-309, 356, and his Messias Judaeorum, 1869, 
pp. 435-468 ; comp. Prolegom. pp. 70-76. 

For contributions toward the criticism and exposition of our book, see, 
besides the editions just mentioned, Ewald, Géttinger gelehrie Anz. 1862, 
St. 1. Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. v. (3rd ed. 1867), pp. 73-82. 
Langen, Das Judenthwm in Paliistina (1866), pp. 102-111. Idem, in 
Reusch’s Theolog. Literaturbl. 1871, No. 8. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. Sia 
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wissensch. Theol. 1867, pp. 217-223. Ibid. Haupt, p. 448. Ronsch, 
Zetischr. f. wiss. Theol. vol. xi. 1868, pp. 76-108, 466-468 ; xii. 1869, pp. 
213-228 ; xiv. 1871, pp. 89-92 ; xvii. 1874, pp. 542-562 ; xxviii. 1885, pp. 
102-104. Philippi, Das Buch Henoch (1868), pp. 166-191. Colani, 
‘*L’Assomption de Moise” (Revue de Théologie, 1868, 2nd part). Carriere, 
Note sur le Taxo de l’Assomption de Moise (ibid. 1868, 2nd part). Wieseler, 
“Die jiingst aufgefundene Aufnahme Moses nach Ursprung und Inhalt 
untersucht” (Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1868, pp. 622-648). Idem, 
‘* @acci und Taxo” (Zertschr. der deutschen morgenliind. Gesellsch. 1882, p. 
193 sq.). Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 1868, pp. 
41-47. Heidenheim, ‘‘ Beitrage zum bessern Verstiindniss der Ascensio 
Mosis” (Vierteljahrschr. fiir deutsch. und Englisch - theol. Forschung und 
Kritik, vol. iv. (Part I. 1869). Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. 
iv. pp. 76-80 (1st ed. iii. 278-282). Stahelin, Jahrbb. fiir deutsche Theol. 
1874, pp. 216-218. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 74-84. 
Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 111-119, 127 sq. Reuss, Gesch. der 
hel. Schriften A. T.’s, §572. Dillmann, art. ‘‘Pseudepigraphen ” in Herzog’s 
Real- Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 352 sq. Deane, ‘The Assumption of Moses” 
(Monthly Interpreter, March 1885, pp. 321-348). 


4. The Apocalypse of Baruch. 


The large Peshito manuscript of Milan (Cod. Ambros. B. 
21, inf.) also contains a Revelation of Baruch, regarding which 
we have no further information of a trustworthy kind. Only 
a small fraction of it, viz. the epistle addressed to the nine 
and a half tribes in the captivity, inserted at the close (chaps. 
Ixxviii—lxxxvi.), has been otherwise transmitted to us and 
already printed in the Paris and London Polyglots. But 
beyond this there is hardly any other trace of it to be met 
with (see below). The book was first introduced to public 
notice through a Latin version prepared and edited by 
Ceriani (1866). This scholar subsequently published the 
Syrian text itself (in ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo- 
lithographed fac-simile in 1883). Fritzsche, after making a 
few emendations upon it, embodied Ceriani’s Latin version in 
his edition of the Apocrypha (1871). The book purports to 
be a writing composed by Baruch in which he recounts (using 
the first person throughout) what happened to him imme- 
diately before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
what revelations were made to him. The contents are sub- 
stantially as follows :—Jirst section, chaps. ii—v.: In the five 
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and twentieth year of the reign of Jeconiah [a complete con- 
founding of dates by which the author means to indicate 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem] God intimates to 
Baruch the impending ruin of Jerusalem and the kingdom of 
Judah. Chaps. vi—viii.: On the following day the Chaldean 
army appears before the walls of the city. However it is not 
the Chaldeans but four angels that destroy it. No sooner is 
this done than the Chaldeans enter the city and carry away 
its inhabitants into captivity. Chaps. ix.—xii.: While Jeremiah 
accompanies these latter, Baruch, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, remains behind among the ruins. Second section, 
chaps. xiii—xv.: After he had fasted seven days, God informs 
him that one day judgment would overtake the Gentiles as 
well and that in his own time; and He calms his apprehen- 
sions generally about the prosperity of the ungodly and the 
calamities of the righteous. Chaps. xvi—xx.: Baruch brings 
forward yet further grounds of perplexity, but God discourages 
his doing so, and ultimately orders him to prepare, by another 
seven days’ fasting, for. receiving a revelation of the order of 
the times. Third section, xxi—xxvi.: After fasting and praying 
to God, he is first of all censured by God for his doubts and 
pusillanimity, and then, in answer to his question as to when 
the judgment of the ungodly would take place and how long 
it would last, God communicates to him the following (chaps. 
Xxvii.—xxviii.): The time of the tribulation will be divided 
into twelve parts, and each part will bring with it its own 
special disaster. But the measure of that time will be two 
parts, weeks of seven weeks (duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum). Chaps. xxvilixxx.: To the further question 
of Baruch whether the tribulation would be confined to only 
one part of the earth or extend to the whole of it, God 
answers that it will of course affect the whole earth. But 
-after that the Messiah will appear and times of joy and glory 
begin to dawn. Chaps, xxxi—xxxiv.: After receiving those 
revelations Baruch summons a meeting of the elders of the 
people in the valley of Kidron, when he announces to them 
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that: post modicum tempus concutietur aedificatio Sion, ut 
aedificetur iterum. Verum non permanebit ipsa illa aedificatio, 
sed iterum post tempus eradicabitur, et permanebit desolata 
usque ad tempus. Et postea oportet renovari in gloria, et 
coronabitur in perpetuum. Fourth section, chaps. xxxv.— 
xxxviii.: Hereupon, Baruch, as he sits lamenting upon the 
ruins of the Holy of holies, falls asleep and in a dream is 
favoured with a new revelation. He sees a large forest 
surrounded by mountains and rocks. Over against it grew a 
vine, and from under the vine flowed a spring which developed 
into large streams that made channels for themselves under- 
neath the forest and the mountains till these latter fell in and 
were swept away. Only a single cedar was left, but at last it 
too was uprooted. Thereupon the vine and the spring came 
and ordered the cedar to betake itself to where the rest of the 
forest had already gone. And the cedar was burnt up, but the 
vine continued to grow and everything around it flourished. 
Chaps. xxxviii—xl.: In answer to Baruch’s request God inter- 
prets the dream to him as follows: Behold the kingdom that 
destroys Zion will itself be overthrown and subjugated by 
another that will succeed it. And this in its turn will be 
overthrown and a third will arise. And then this also will be 
swept away and a fourth will arise, more terrible than all 
that have preceded it. And when the time for its overthrow 
has come then Mine Anointed will appear, who is like a 
spring and a vine, and He will annihilate the armies of that 
kingdom. And that cedar means the last remaining general 
(dux, prince ?) in it who will be condemned and put to death 
by Mine Anointed. And the reign of Mine Anointed will 
endure for ever. Chaps. xli—xliii.: Baruch receives a com- 
mission to exhort the people and at the same time to pre- 
pare himself, by renewed fasting, for fresh revelations. Chaps. 
xliv._xlvi.: Baruch exhorts the elders of the people. Fifth 
section, chaps. xlvii—xlviii. 24: He fasts seven days and prays 
to God. Chap. xlviii. 25-50: The new revelations have 
reference, in the first instance, to the tribulations of the last 
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time generally. Chaps. xlix—lii.: When, upon this, Baruch 
expresses a desire to learn something more about the nature 
of the new resurrection bodies of the righteous his wish is 
complied with ; not only so, but he is enlightened with regard 
to the future blessedness of the righteous and the misery 
of the ungodly generally. Sixth section, chap. liii.: In a new 
vision Baruch sees a huge cloud rising from the sea and 
covering the whole earth and discharging first black water 
and then clear, then black again and then clear, and so on 
twelve times in succession. At last there came black waters 
and after them bright lightning, which latter brought healing 
to the whole earth, and ultimately there came twelve streams 
and subjected themselves to this lightning. Chaps. liv.—lv.: 
In answer to his prayer Baruch receives through the angel 
Ramiel the following interpretation of the vision: Chaps, 
lvi.--lvii.: The huge cloud means the present world. The first, 
the dark water means the sin of Adam, whereby he brought 
death and ruin into the world. The second, the clear water 
means Abraham and his descendants, who, although not in 
possession of the written law, nevertheless complied with its 
requirements. The third, the dark water represents the 
subsequent generations of sinful humanity, particularly the 
Egyptians. The fourth, the clear water means the appearing 
of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and Caleb, and the giving of the law, 
and God’s revelations to Moses. The jifth, the dark water 
represents the works of the Amorites and the magicians, in 
which Israel also participated. The sixth, the clear water repre- 
sents the time of David and Solomon. The seventh, the dark 
water means the revolt of Jeroboam and the sins of his succes- 
sors and the overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes. The 
eighth, the clear water means the integrity of Hezekiah and 
his deliverance from Sennacherib. The ninth, the dark water 
means the universal ungodliness in the days of Manasseh and 
the announcing of the destruction of Jerusalem. The tenth, 
the clear water denotes the reign of the good king Josiah. 
The eleventh, the dark water represents the present tribulation 
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(z.e. in Baruch’s own time), the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Babylonian captivity. Chap. Ixviii.: But the twelfth, the 
clear water means that the people of Israel will again experi- 
ence times of joy, that Jerusalem will be rebuilt, that the 
offering of sacrifices will be resumed, and that the priests will 
return to their duties. Chaps. lxix._lxxi.: But the last dark 
water which is yet to come, and which proves worse than all 
that went before, means this: that tribulation and confusion 
will come upon the whole earth. A few will rule over the 
many, the poor will become rich and the rich will become 
poor, knaves will be exalted above heroes, wise men will 
keep silence and fools will speak. And in obedience to 
God’s command the nations which He has prepared for the 
purpose will come and war with such of the leaders as are 
still left (cum ducibus, qui reliqui fuerint tunc). And it will 
come to pass that he who escapes from the war will perish by 
the earthquake, and he who escapes from the earthquake will 
perish by fire, and he who escapes the fire will perish with 
hunger. And he who escapes the whole of those evils will 
be given into the hands of Mine Anointed. Chaps. lxxii.—lxxiv.: 
But this dreadful dark water will at length be followed by yet 
more clear water. This means that the time of Mine Anointed 
will come and that He will judge the nations and sit for 
ever upon the throne of His kingdom. And all tribulation 
will come to an end, and peace and joy will reign upon the 
earth. Chaps. Ixxv.-lxxvi.: Baruch thanks God for the 
revelation with which he had been favoured, and then God 
directs him to wait for forty days and then go to the top of a 
certain mountain where all the different regions of the earth 
would pass before his view. After this he is to be removed 
from the world. Seventh section, chap. Ixxvii.: Baruch 
delivers a hortatory address to the people, and at the request 
of the latter he, on the 21st day of the eighth month, also 
composes two hortatory addresses to be sent to their brethren 
in the captivity, one to the nine and a half tribes and the 
other to the remaining two and a half. Chaps. Ixxviii.—lxxxvi.: 
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The import of the first of the two addresses is as follows: 
Baruch in the first place reminds his readers that the judg- 
ment of God which has overtaken them is a just judgment, 
he then tells them of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the carrying away of the inhabitants 
into captivity, and intimates to them the judgment of God 
that is awaiting their oppressors and then their own ultimate 
deliverance. In conclusion, he founds upon this an exhorta- 
tion to continue steadfast in their devotion to God and His 
law. Chap. Ixxxvii.: He sends this epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes in captivity through the medium of an eagle. 

At this point the book, as we now possess it, breaks off. 
But originally it must have contained somewhat more, for 
from lxxvii. 19 there is reason to infer that the epistle 
addressed to the nine and a half tribes was followed by a 
similar one addressed to the other twoand a half tribes. And 
from chap. lxxvi. it is to be presumed that the book would 
proceed to tell how Baruch was shown all the countries of the 
world from the top of a mountain and was thereafter taken 
away from the earth. 

As regards the date of the composition of our apocalypse 
this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, that it was 
not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
For in chap. xxxii. 2-4, Baruch announces to the assembled 
people that (after its first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jerusalem is to be rebuilt again. But that this building 
will not continue to stand, but that it will in like manner be 
destroyed again. And then the city will le waste for a long 
period, until the glorious time when it will be rebuilt and 
crowned for ever. But, with the exception of this passage, 
there is not another that throws any light upon the date of the 
composition of our book. For nothing bearing upon this is to 
be gathered from the obscure passage in which we are informed 
that the time of tribulation is to last “two parts, weeks of 
seven weeks” (xxviii 2: duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum), for the meaning of these words is as uncer- 
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tain as it is obscure. Consequently the calculations which 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Wieseler, and Dillmann above all have tried 
to found upon this passage have no certain basis on which to 
rest. Possibly one would be much more likely to find some 
clue to the date in question in the affinity which this work bears 
to the Fourth Book of Ezra. For the points of contact between 
both those books in regard to thought and expression alike 
are (as Langen has pointed out, pp. 6-8) so numerous that we 
must of necessity assume either that they were written by one 
and the same author, or that the one borrowed from the other. 
It is now almost universally believed that it may be proved 
with a greater or less degree of certainty that our book has 
drawn upon the Fourth Book of Ezra (so Ewald, Langen, 
Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, Stahelin, Renan, Drummond, Dillmann). 
It appears to me however that as yet no decisive arguments 
have been advanced in support of this view. In the case of 
Langen, who was the first to go thoroughly into this question, 
and who has done much to influence subsequent opinion on 
the matter, his main argument was that the Book of Baruch 
corrected, as he supposed, the somewhat crude notions of 
Ezra respecting the doctrine of original sin. In order that 
the reader may be in a more favourable position for estimating 
the value of this argument, we will here subjoin in parallel 
columns what each of the two books says on this point :— 


EZRA: 


iii. 7: Et huic (Adamo) mandasti 
diligere viam tuam, et praeterivit eam ; 
et statim instituisti in eum mortem 
et in nationibus ejus. 

iii, 21-22: Cor enim malignum 
bajulans primus, Adam transgressus 
et victus est; sed et omnes, qui de eo 
nati sunt. Et facta est permanens 
infirmitas. 

iv. 30: Quoniam granum seminis 
mali seminatum est in corde Adam 
ab initio, et quantum impietatis gene- 
ravit usque nune, et generat usque 
dum veniat areal 


BARUCH: 


xvii. 8: (Adam) mortem attulit et 
abscidit annos eorum, qui ab eo 
geniti fuerunt. 

xxiii. 4: Quando peccavit Adam et 
decreta fuit mors contra eos, qui 
gignerentur, etc. 

xlviii. 42: O quid fecisti Adam 
omnibus, qui a te geniti sunt! 

liv. 15, 19: Sienim Adam prior 
peccavit, et attulit mortem super 
omnes immaturam; sed etiam illi qui 
ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis 
praeparavit animae suae tormentum 
futurum : et iterum unusquisque ex 
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vii. 48: O tu quid fecisti Adam ?| eis elegit sibi gloriam futuram . . 
Si enim tu peccasti, non est factus | Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum, qui | suae tantum ; nos vero unusquisque 
ex te advenimus. fuit animae suae Adam. 


Now Langen supposes that the last of the passages quoted 
from Baruch (liv. 19: Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
suae tantum; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam) 
is above all intended to modify the somewhat harsh view of 
Ezra. But one can easily see that the utterances of Baruch 
on other occasions are quite as blunt as those of Ezra. 
And, on the other hand, there are passages to be met with in 
Ezra in which the author emphasizes quite as strongly as 
Baruch liv. 19, though in different terms, the thought that 
every man is to blame for his own ruin. To take only a single 
example, compare vill. 55-61. Here then we have not even 
an actual difference of view, far less a correction of the one 
writer on the part of the other. Further, such other reasons 
as have been advanced in favour of the priority of Ezra and 
the dependent character of Baruch are merely considerations 
of an extremely general kind which may be met with, 
considerations equally well calculated to prove quite the 
reverse. Some are inclined to think that in the case of the 
author of the Fourth Book of Ezra “there is more of a des- 
pairing frame of mind, that his striving after light and his 
desire to have his apprehensions quieted are deeper, more 
urgent, and of a more overmastering character, that, because 
the impressions produced by the dreadful events are rather 
fresher in his mind, his narrative is also, for this very reason 
and in spite of its verbosity, the more impressive of the two, 
and so on” (so Dillmann). My own opinion is that it is quite 
the converse of this, and that it would be nearer the truth to 
say that it is precisely in the case of Baruch that this problem 
is uppermost, viz. How is the calamity of Israel and the 
impunity of its oppressors possible and conceivable ? while in 
the case of Ezra, though this problem concerns him too, still 
there is a question that almost lies yet nearer his heart, viz. 
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Why is it that so many perish and so few are saved? The 
subordination of the former of these questions to the other, 
which is a purely theological one, appears to me rather to 
indicate that Ezra is of a later date than Baruch. Not 
only so, but it is decidedly of a more finished character, and 
is distinguished by greater maturity of thought and a greater 
degree of lucidity than the last-mentioned book. But this is 
a point in regard to which it is scarcely possible to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. And hence we are equally unable to 
say whether our book was written shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (so Hilgenfeld, Fritzsche, Drummond), or during 
the reign of Domitian (so Ewald), or in the time of Trajan 
(so Langen, Wieseler, Renan, Dillmann). Undoubtedly the 
most probable supposition of all is that it was composed not 
long after the destruction of the hcly city, when the question 
“How could God permit such a disaster?” was still a burning 
one. Ié is older at all events than the time of Papias, whose 
chimerical fancies about the millennial kingdom (Irenaeus, 
v. 33. 3) are borrowed from our Apocalypse (xxix. 5)."* The 
existing Syrian text has been taken from the Greek (see 
Langen, p. 8 sq.; Kneucker, p. 192 sq.; Dillmann, p. 358). 


With the exception of the passage in Papias just mentioned, no certain 
trace of the use of our book in the Christian Church is anywhere to be met 
with. There is every reason to believe that it had been pushed into the back- 
ground by the kindred Ezra-apocalypse. Still the fact of its finding a place 
in the Peshito manuscript of Milan serves to show that it was still in use at 
a later period at least in the Syrian Church. In the lists of the apocrypha 
given in the Stichometry of Nicephorus and the ‘“‘Synopsis Athanasii” (in 
Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145) there are added at the 
close: Bapody, "AGGexodm, "Eexsja noi Aavijra pevderiypade. But it is 





24 Tn his edition of Irenaeus (ii. 417), Harvey attempts to show that the 
text of Papias presupposes a Syrian original on which it is based, for he 
thinks that a certain anomaly occurring in his text may be most easily 
accounted for by the hypothesis of such an original. If this were correct, 
it would be of considerable interest as regards the matter now in hand, 
The anomaly in question admits however of being otherwise explained. 
See Gebhardt and Harnack’s edition of the Epistle of Barnabas (2nd ed 
1878), p. 87. 
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extremely uncertain whether, by the first-mentioned book, it is our apoca- 
lypse that is meant, for besides the Baruch of the Greek Bible, and which 
in the lists just referred to is included among the canonical books, there 
were also other apocryphal writings bearing this name. (1) There are con- 
siderable fragments of a gnostic Book of Baruch given in the Philosophumena 
v. 26-27 (comp. v. 24). (2) A Christian Book of Baruch, which is akin to 
our apocalypse and has borrowed largely from it, has been published in 
Ethiopic by Dillmann under the title ‘‘ Reliqua verborum Baruchi” (in 
Dillmann’s Chrestomathia aethiopica, Lips. 1866), as it had been previously 
in Greek in a Greek Menaeus (Venetiis 1609), and recently again by 
Ceriani under the title ‘‘Paralipomena Jeremiae” (Monumenta sacra et 
profana, vol. v. 1, Mediol. 1868), and finally in a German version by 
Pritorius (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1872, pp. 230-247), and by Konig 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1877, pp. 318-338). On this book comp. also Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, vii. 183. Fritzsche, Libri apocr. prolegom. p. 382. 
Sachsse, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1874, p. 268 sq. Kneucker, Das 
Buch Baruch, p. 196 sq. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 
358 sq. (8) In the Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Christiani, lately 
published by Harnack, there occurs the following passage from a Book of 
Baruch (Gebhardt and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. part 8, 
1883, p. 25): Prope finem libri sui de nativitate ejus [scil. Christi] et de 
habitu vestis et de passione ejus et de resurrectione ejus prophetavit dicens : 
Hic unctus meus, electus meus, vulvae incontaminatae jaculatus, natus et 
passus dicitur. Judging from the Christology implied in this passage, 
the Baruch here in question can only have been composed at the soonest 
in the fourth century of our era (see Harnack, p. 46). Further, in 
Cyprian’s Testim. iii. 29, we find that in one manuscript there has been 
inserted a quotation from some Book of Baruch or other, which quotation, 
however, we have no means of verifying. (4) Tichonrawow contemplates 
editing an Apocalypse of Baruch in the old Slavonic version (see Theol. 
Literaturztg. 1877, p. 658). Whether it has as yet appeared, and what its 
relation to other Books of Baruch with which we are already acquainted, 
I am unable to say. 

The epistle to the nine and a half tribes in the captivity, which forms 
the conclusion of our apocalypse, has been already printed in the Paris 
Polyglot, vol. ix., in the London Polyglot, vol. iv., in Lagarde’s edition of the 
Syrian version of the apocrypha (Libri Vet. Test. apocryphi syriace, ed. 
de Lagarde, Lips. 1861), also in Latin in Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. ii. 145-155. Also in an English and French version ; see Fritzsche’s 
Exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, i. 175 sq., and Libri Apoer. p- XXxi, 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 190 sq. 

Ceriani’s Latin version of our apocalypse appeared in the Monumenta 
sacra et profana, vol. i. fasc. 2 (Mediol. 1866), pp. 73-98. For this see 
also Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece (Lips. 187 1), pp. 654-699. 
The Syrian text was edited by Ceriani in the Monumenta sacra et profana, 
vol. v. fasc. 2 (Mediol. 1871), pp. 118-180. This latter was also included 
in the photo-lithographed fac-simile of the whole manuscript, published 
under the title Trarslatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice 
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Ambrosiano sec. fere V1. photolithographice edita curante et adnotante Antonio 
Maria Ceriani, 2 vols. in 4 parts, Milan 1876-1883 (the Apocalypse of 
Baruch being in the last part). Comp. Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, 
p. 829 ; 1878, p. 228; 1881, col. 4; 1884, col. 27. 

Critical inquiries: Langen, De apocalypsi Baruch anno superiort primum 
edita commentatio, Friburgi in Brisgovia, 1867 (xxiv. p.4). Ewald, Géttinger 
gel. Anzeigen, 1867, p. 1706 sqq. Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 83-87. 
Hilgenfeld, Zectschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1869, pp. 487-440. Idem, Messias 
Judaeorum, p. lxiii. sq. “Wieseler, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1870, p. 288 (in his 
article on the Fourth Book of Ezra). Fritzsche, Libri apocr. Prolegom. 
pp. 30-32. Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iv. 88 sq. (1st ed. 
iii. 290). Stahelin, Jahrbb. fir deutsche Theol. 1874, p. 211 sqq. Renan, 
‘* L’Apocalypse de Baruch” (Journal des Savants, April 1877, pp. 222-281). 
Idem, Les évangiles, 1877, pp. 517-530. Drummond, The Jewish 
Messiah, 1877, pp. 117-132. Kmeucker, Das Buch Baruch, 1879, 
pp. 190-198. Kaulen in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlex. 2nd ed. i. 1058 sq. 
(art. ‘‘ Apokryphen-Literatur ”). Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 
xii. 356-358 (art. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen”). Deane, ‘‘The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,” i. (Monthly Interpreter, April 1885, pp. 451-461). 


5. The Fourth Book of Ezra. 


Of all the Jewish apocalypses none has been so widely 
circulated in the early Church and in the Church of the Middle 
Ages as the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra. By Greek and Latin 
Fathers it is used as a genuine prophetical work (see below). 
The fact of there being Syrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian 
versions of the book is evidence of the extent to which it was 
circulated in the East. Then the circumstance that a Latin ver- 
sion has come down to us in a large number of Bible manscripts 
is calculated to show the favour with which, in like manner, it 
was still regarded by the Church of Rome in the Middle Ages. 
It was for this reason no doubt that it was also added as an 
appendix to the authorized Roman Vulgate. Not only so, it 
even found its way into German versions of the Protestant 
Bible (see more below). The whole of the five versions which 
we possess are taken, some of them directly, others indirectly, 
from a Greek text (now no longer extant), which, moreover, 
is to be regarded as the original one. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate consists of sixteen chapters. 
But, as is generally admitted, the two first and the two last of 
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these, which do not appear in the Oriental versions, are later 
additions by a Christian hand. Accordingly in its original 
form the book would only embrace the portion between chaps. 
iii. and xiv. inclusive. The contents of the original work are 
divided into seven visions, with which, as he himself informs 
us, Ezra had been favoured. First vision (ii. 1—v. 20): 
In the thirtieth year after the destruction of the city (Jeru- 
salem) Ezra is in Babylon, and in his prayer to God he com- 
plains of the calamities of Israel on the one hand, and of the 
prosperity of the Gentile nations on the other (ii. 1-36). 
The angel Uriel comes, and, in the first place, reproves him 
for his complaints (iv. 1-21), and then proceeds to remind him 
that wickedness has its appointed time (iv. 22-32), just as 
the dead have an appointed time during which they require 
to stay in the nether world (iv. 33-43). But the most of the 
distress is already past, and its end will be announced by 
means of definite signs (iv. 44-v. 13). Ezra is so exhausted 
by the revelation that has been imparted to him that he 
requires to be strengthened by the angel. By fasting for 
seven days he prepares himself for a new revelation (v. 14—20). 
Second vision (v. 21—vi. 34): Ezra renews his complaints, 
and is once more rebuked by the angel (v. 21-40). This 
latter points out to him that in the history of mankind one 
thing must come after another, and that the beginning and 
the end cannot come at one and the same time. Ezra is 
reminded, however, that he may nevertheless see that the 
end is already approaching. It will be brought about by 
God Himself, the Creator of the world (v. 41—vi. 6). The 
signs of the end are more fully enumerated than in the 
previous vision (vi. 7-29). Uriel here takes leave of Ezra, 
with the promise of further revelations (vi. 30-34). Third 
vision (vi. 35-ix. 25): Ezra complains again, and is again 
rebuked by the angel (vi. 35-vii. 25). Upon this he is 
favoured with the following revelation :—Whenever the signs 
(enumerated in the preceding visions) begin to appear, then 
those delivered from the calamities in question will see won: 
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derful things: For my Son, the Anointed One, will appear 
with His retinue, and He will diffuse joy among those that 
are spared, and that for four hundred years. And at the 
expiry of those years, my Son, the Anointed One, will die, He 
and all who have the breath of life. For the space of seven 
days, corresponding to the seven creative days, there will not 
be a single human being upon the earth. Then the dead will 
rise ; and the Most High will come and sit upon the judg- 
ment-seat, and proceed with the judgment (vii. 26—35).% 
And the place of torment will be revealed, and over against 
it the place of rest. And the length of the day of judgment 
will be a year-week (vi. 1-17 = Bensly, vv. 36-44). Only 
a few men will be saved. The majority will be consigned to 
perdition (vi. 18-48 = Bensly, vv. 45-74). Moreover, the 
ungodly do not enter at death into habitations of rest, but 
when they die are at once consigned to sevenfold torment, of 
which this also forms a part, that they find it no longer pos- 
sible to repent, and that they foresee their future condemnation. 
But the righteous, on the other hand, enter into rest, and 
experience sevenfold joy, of which, among other things, this 
forms a part, that they foresee their ultimate blessedness 
(vi. 49-76 = Bensly, 75-101). But on the day of judgment 
each receives what he has deserved ; and no one, by interced- 
ing for him, can alter the fate of another (vi. 77-83 = Bensly, 
102-105).¥  Ezra’s objection, that surely the Scriptures 
speak of the righteous having often interceded in behalf of the ~ 
ungodly, is dismissed with the remark on the part of the angel, 
that what might avail for this world will not do so for eternity 

25 What follows (vi. 1-83) is not found in the majority of the manuscripts 
of the Latin version, and can only have been borrowed at some former period 
from the Oriental manuscripts and inserted here. Fritzsche gives the frag- 
ment according to the Syriac version, though retaining the numbering of 
the chapters and verses usually followed in the Ethiopic one. Since 1875 
and 1877 we have been made acquainted with the Latin text through two 
manuscripts (see below). I give above both the numbering of the verses 
adopted by Fritzsche and that followed by Bensly in his edition of the 


Latin text. 
%6 At this point the Latin Vulgate text comes in again, 
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as well (vii. 36—45). When Ezra is deploring that the whole 
ruin of the human race has been brought about by Adam, the 
angel refers him to the impiety of men through which they 
have become the authors of their own ruin (vii. 46-69). Then 
follow further explanations, having reference to the circum- 
stance that of the many that are created so very few are 
saved (viii 1-62). Finally, the signs of the last time are 
unfolded to Ezra anew (viii. 63-ix. 13), and his anxiety at 
the thought of so many being lost is once more set at rest 
(ix. 14-25). Fourth vision (ix. 26—x. 60): While Ezra is 
again indulging his complaints, he sees a woman on his right 
hand weeping, and who, in answer to his questions, tells him 
that after thirty years of barrenness she gave birth to a son, 
brought him up with great difficulty, and then procured a wife 
for him, but that just as he was entering the bride-chamber he 
fell and was killed (ix. 26—x. 4). Ezra chides her for bewail- 
ing the mere loss of a son, when she ought rather to be 
weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of so 
many men (x. 5-24). Then all at once her face is lifted up, 
she utters a cry, the earth quakes, and instead of the woman 
there appears a strongly built eity. At this sight Ezra is so 
perplexed that he cries to the angel Uriel, who at once 
appears and gives him the following explanation of what he 
had just seen: The woman is Zion. The thirty years of 
barrenness are the 3000 years during which no sacrifices had 
as yet been offered on Zion. The birth of the son represents 
the building of the temple by Solomon, and the instituting of 
sacrificial worship on Zion. The death of the son refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But the newly built city was 
shown to Ezra in the vision with the view of comforting him, 
and of saving him from despair (x. 25-60). Fifth vision 
(xi. 1—-xil. 51): Ina dream Ezra sees an eagle rise out of 
the sea, having twelve wings and three heads. And out of the 
wings grew eight subordinate wings, which became small and 
feeble winglets. But the heads were resting, and the centre 
one was larger than the others. And the eagle flew and 
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ruled over the land. And from within its body there issued 
a voice which ordered the wings to rule one after another. 
And the twelve wings ruled, one after the other (the second 
more than twice as long as any of the others, xi. 17), and 
then vanished, and similarly two of the winglets, so that at 
last only the three heads and the six winglets were left. 
Two of those winglets separated themselves from the rest, 
and placed themselves under the head on the right-hand side. 
The other four wanted to rule, but two of them soon vanished 
and the two were consumed by the heads. And the middle 
head ruled over the whole earth and then vanished. And 
the two other heads also ruled. But the one on the right- 
hand side devoured the one on the left (xi. 1-35). Then 
Ezra sees a lion, and hears how, with a human voice, it 
describes the eagle just referred to as being the fourth of 
those animals to which God has in succession committed the 
empire of the world. And the lion announces to the eagle 
its impending destruction (xi. 36-46). Thereupon the only 
remaining head also vanished. And the two winglets which 
had joined themselves to it began to rule.” But their rule 
was of a feeble character. And the whole body of the eagle 
was consumed with fire (xii. 1-3). The meaning of the vision 
which Ezra rehearses is as follows. The eagle represents the 
last of Daniel’s kingdoms. The twelve wings are twelve kings 
who are to rule over it, one after another. The second will 
begin to reign, and will reign longer than the others. The 
voice which issues from the body of the eagle means that in the 
course of the duration of that kingdom (inter tempus regni 
illius, a8 we ought to read with the Syriac and the other 
Oriental versions) evil disorders will arise; and it will be involved 
in great trouble, only it will not fall, but regain its power. 
But the eight subordinate wings represent eight kings, whose 
respective times will be of short duration. Two of these will 


27 Here the correct text is that presented by the Oriental versions. See 
Hilgenfeld and Fritzsche (in answer to Volkmar, who adheres to the cor- 
rupt LA. of the Latin version). 
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perish when the intermediate time approaches (appropin- 
quante tempore medio, ze. that interregnum to which reference 
had just been made). Four of them will be reserved for the 
time when the end is approaching, and two for the time of 
the end itself. But the meaning of the three heads is as 
follows. At the time of the end the Most High will raise up 
three kings,” who will rule over the earth. And they will 
cause impiety to reach a climax, and will bring about the end. 
The one (=the middle head) will die in his bed, but in the 
midst of torment. Of the remaining two one will be cut off 
by the sword of the other, while the latter will himself fall by 
the sword at the time of the end. Finally, the two subordinate 
wings, which joined the head on the right, represent the two 
remaining kings of the closing period, whose reign will be 
feeble and full of disorder (xii. 4-30). But the lion which 
announces to the eagle its impending destruction represents the 
Messiah, whom the Most High has reserved for the end. He 
will arraign them (the kings?) while yet alive before His 
tribunal, and convict them of their wickedness, and then 
destroy them. But the people of God He will cause to rejoice 
(during 400 years, as was foretold in the third vision) till the 
day of judgment comes (xii. 31-34). After receiving those 
revelations Ezra is commissioned to write what he had seen 
in a book, and preserve it in a secret place (xii, 35—51).— 
Sixth vision (xiii, 1-58): Once more he sees in a dream a 
man rising up out of the sea. And an innumerable company 
of men gathered themselves together for the purpose of warring 
against that man. And when they marched out against him, 
he emitted a fiery breath and flames from his mouth, so that 
they were all burnt up. Thereupon other men advanced 
toward him, some of them joyfully, others in sadness, and some 
again in fetters (xiii. 1-13). In answer to Ezra’s request 
this vision is explained to him as follows. The man who 
rises out of the sea is he by whom God will redeem His whole 
creation. He will annihilate his enemies, not with the spear 


28 So the Oriental versions. The Latin has tria regna. 
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or implements of war, but by means of the law, which is like 
unto fire. But the peaceful crowd that advances towards him 
is the ten tribes returning from the captivity (xiii. 14-58).— 
Seventh vision (xiv. 1-50): Ezra is commissioned by God to 
instruct the people and set his house in order and withdraw 
from mortal things, for he is about to be taken from the earth. 
Moreover, he is to take to himself five men who, during a period 
of forty days, are to write down what they are told to write. 
And Ezra did so. And the men wrote what they did not 
understand. Thereupon Ezra was carried away and conveyed 
to the place appointed for such as he (xiv. 1-50). 

For anything at all decisive with regard to the date of the 
composition of this remarkable book, we are chiefly indebted to 
the interpretation of the vision of the eagle. For the data 
furnished by the other passages that have been brought to 
bear upon this point are of too uncertain a character to be of 
much service. For example in chap. vi. 9 it is stated that 
the present world is to end with the rule of Edom, while the 
world to come is to begin with the supremacy of Israel (finis 
enim hujus saeculi Esau, et principium sequentis Jacob). But 
it is open to question whether by Edom it is the Herodians 
(so Hilgenfeld, Volkmar) or whether it is the Romans 
(so Oehler in Herzog’s Real-Hne, 1st ed. vol. ix. p. 430, 2nd 
ed. vol. ix. p. 660; Ewald, Hucuwrsus, p. 198; Langen, p. 
125 sq.) that are meant. The latter is no doubt the correct 
view of the matter.” But even if the former were to be 
preferred, very little after all would be gained considering the 
long period embraced by the Herodian dynasty (down till the 
year 100 of our era). Then as for the calculation of the 

29 In Rabbinical literature Edom is quite a common designation for Rome ; 
see Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chaldaicum, col. 29 sqq. Otho, Lex Rabb. under 
“Roma.” Levy, Neuhebr. Worterb. i. 29. Griinbaum, Zeitschr. der DMG 
xxxi. pp. 305-309. Weber, System der altsynag. paldst. Theol. p. 848 and 
elsewhere. This designation occurs so early as in the Sifre (see Weber, p. 
60). Comp. further Jerome’s Comment. ad Jesaj. xxi. 11, 12 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, iv. 217) : Quidam Hebraeorum pro Duma Romam legunt, volentes 


prophetiam contra regnum Romanum dirigi, frivola persuasione qua semper 
in Idumacae nomine Romanos existimant demonstrari. 
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world-periods as given in chap. xiv. 11,12 (Duodecim enim 
partibus divisum est saeculum, et transierunt ejus decimam et 
dimidium decimae partis, superant autem ejus duae post 
medium decimae partis). The mere fact of the reading 
fluctuating so much here (in the Syriac and Armenian 
versions the passage does not occur at all) should of itself 
have been enough to deter any one from attempting any 
calculation whatever of these world-periods. It will be seen 
then that, apart from the general purport of the book, it is the 
vision of the eagle alone that can be said to furnish a clue to 
the date of its composition. In the interpretation of this 
vision the following points, which naturally present themselves 
on a general survey of the contents, are to be kept steadily in 
view: the twelve principal wings, the eight subordinate ones, 
and the three heads represent twenty-three sovereigns or rulers 
who reign one after the other, and that in the following order. 
‘irst we have the twelve principal wings and two of the 
subordinate ones. Then comes a time of disorder. At the 
expiry of this period four subordinate wings have their turn, 
and after them the three heads. During the reign of the 
third head the Messiah appears, upon which follows the over- 
throw of the third head and the short feeble reign of the two 
remaining subordinate wings. We thus see that, from the 
author’s standpoint, both the overthrow of the third head and 
the reign of the last two subordinate wings were still in the 
future; from which it follows that he must have written 
during the reign of the third head, and that the reign of the 
two last subordinate wings is not matter of history, but exists 
only in the author’s imagination. Further, the following 
points are to be specially noted: (1) The second principal 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the rest 
(xi. 17). (2) Many of the wings, particularly of the sub- 
ordinate wings, come upon the scene without actually getting 
the length of reigning, and therefore represent mere pretenders 
and usurpers. (3) All the rulers belong to one and the same 
kingdom, and are, or at least aim at being, the rulers of the 
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whole of that kingdom. (4) The first dies a natural death 
(xii. 26), the second is murdered by the third (xi. 35, xii. 28). 
Now, with the help of this exegetical result, let us test the 
various interpretations that have been attempted, and which we 
may divide into three leading groups, according as the eagle 
has been supposed to refer either (1) to Rome under the 
monarchy and the republic, or (2) to the Greek me or (3) to 
Rome under the emperors. 

1. Laurence, van der Vlis and Liicke (2nd ed.) under- 
stand the vision of the eagle as referring to the history of 
Rome from the time of Romulus till that of Caesar. Those 
three writers are all agreed in this, that the three heads 
represent Sulla, Pompey and Caesar, and that our book was 
composed in the time of Caesar (Liicke), or shortly after his 
assassination (van der Vlis), or a little later still (Laurence), 
No doubt the interpretation 12+8 wings is beset with con- 
siderable difficulty, but this is supposed to be got over by 
falling back upon those persons who at a later period aspired 
to the throne, and upon the party leaders in the time of the 
civil wars. But even if this were not a somewhat doubtful 
proceeding, there are still two considerations that could not 
fail to prove fatal to this view: first, the fact that for a Jewish 
apocalyptic writer the whole period previous to the time of 
Pompey would have simply no interest whatever; and then 
this other fact, that if Rome is to be thought of at all, the 
reference can only be to a time when she was mistress of the 
world. For the whole of the wings and heads are intended 
to represent rulers who exercised or at all events aspired to 
exercise sway over the entire world. 

2. Hilgenfeld supposes the vision to have reference to the 
Greek rule. It is true that previously (Apokalyptik, pp. 
217-221) he took the 12+8 wings to mean the Ptolemies. 
The twelve wings and the first two of the subordinate wings 
he made out to be the following :—(1) Alexander the Great, 
(2) Ptolemy I. Lagi, (3-8) Ptolemy II. to Ptolemy VII., (9) 
Cleopatra I., (10-14) Ptolemy VIII. Lathyrus to Ptolemy 
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XII. Auletes. The other six subordinate wings were supposed 
to refer to the offshoots from the Ptolemaic dynasty down to 
Cleopatra the younger (tf 30 B.c.). Then some time after 
(Zeitschr. 1860, pp. 335-358) he substituted the Selewcidae 
for the Ptolemies, and reckoned the kings from Alexander the 
Great on to the descendants of Seleucus. But still he always 
adhered strictly to the view, that the three heads were to be 
taken as referring to Caesar, Antony and Octavian, and that 
the book must have been composed immediately after Antony’s 
death in the year 30 B.c. (Zeitschr. 1867, p. 285: “exactly 
30 years before Christ”), Although this interpretation 
enables us more easily to find room for the twenty kings 
than the foregoing one, still it can hardly be said to be a bit 
more tenable. One great objection to it above all is this, that 
while it supposes the twenty wings to refer to Greek rulers, it 
regards the three heads, on the other hand, as referring to 
Roman rulers, whereas the text obviously requires us to 
regard the whole as rulers of one and the same kingdom. 
But Hilgenfeld’s interpretation is incompatible above all with 
the statement that the second wing was to rule twice as long 
as any of the others (xi. 17). For this will suit neither the 
case of Ptolemy I. nor that of Seleucus I. Nicator. Hilgenfeld 
too has fully realized the awkwardness of this passage, and 
while at one time he was disposed to look upon it as an 
interpolation, he has more recently had recourse to the 
expedient of supposing that, in the statement in question, the 
author had in view only the first six wings, namely those on 
the right side, on which assumption he finds that the notice 
exactly suits the case of Seleucus I. (Zeitschr. 1867, p. 286 
sq., 1870, p. 310 sq.). But the text does not in the least 
degree sanction such a limitation as this (nemo post te tenebit 
tempus tuum, sed nec dimidium ejus). There is a further 
contradiction of the text in the referring of the first head to 
Caesar, who, as is well known, was assassinated, whereas, accord- 
ing to chap. xii. 26, the ruler in question was to die super 
lectum. But let us say generallu that every interpretation is to be 
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regarded as untenable which proceeds on the asswmption that the 
book was written earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus. One of the principal objects of the book is just this, 
to comfort the people on the occasion of the destruction in 
question. Ezra over and over again prays to have an 
explanation of the mystery of Jerusalem’s lying low in the 
dust while the Gentile nations exult in triumph. It is with 
regard to this that, through the medium of a divine revelation, 
he obtains instruction and comfort. Now to write a work of 
this nature could hardly be supposed to have any meaning or 
object whatsoever except at a time when Jerusalem was 
actually lying in ruins. No doubt it is the first destruction 
of the city (by Nebuchadnezzar) that is in view. But as it is 
of course impossible that the book can have been written in 
the decades immediately following this event (if for nothing 
but chap. xi. 39, xu. 11, where Daniel is presupposed), the 
only course open to us is to come down to a date subsequent 
to the destruction by Titus, and to assume that the author 
intended that first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar to be 
regarded as, so to speak, a type of the second, and that the 
consolations purporting to have been communicated to Ezra 
were in reality meant for that generation in whose minds the 
recollection of the destruction of the year 70 was still fresh ; 
although for the pseudo-Ezra this event was perhaps more a 
thing of the past than it was for the pseudo-Baruch. Then a 
distinct allusion to the destruction of the city by the Romans 
may also be found in the words which the lion addresses to 
the eagle (xi. 42): Destruxisti habitationes eorum qui fructi- 
ficabant et humiliasti muros eorum qui te non nocuerunt. 
Consequently there cannot be a doubt that— 

3. Corrodi, Liicke (1st ed.), Gfrorer, Dillmann, Volkmar, 
Ewald, Langen, Wieseler, Keil, Hausrath, Renan, Drummond, 
Reuss, Gutschmid, Le Hir are correct in holding that the 
eagle is to be understood as representing imperial Rome. 
They are all at one in this, that the line of rulers should begin 
with Caesar, and that, by the second wing, the duration of 
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whose reign was more than twice as long as that of any of 
the others (xi. 17), it is Augustus that is meant. This point 
may in fact be regarded as settled. For the placing of Cesar 
as the first in the line of Roman emperors is also to be met 
with elsewhere (Joseph. Anti. xviii. 2. 2, 6.10; Orac. Sibyl. 
v. 10-15. Comp. Volkmar, p. 344). Moreover the length 
of time during which Augustus reigned is estimated, as a rule, 
at 56 years, counting from his first consulate in the year 
711 avoc.=43 Bo. (see Volkmar, p. 344; Gutschmid, 
Zeitschr. 1860, p. 37). According to this calculation the 
actual duration of the reign of Augustus is found to have 
been more than twice longer than that of all the other Roman 
emperors belonging to the first three centuries. 

But there is one point in regard to which there is an 
essential difference between Gutschmid and Le Hir on the one 
hand and all the other writers mentioned above on the other. 
For while Corrodi (i. 208) and the others understand the 
three heads as referring to the three Flavian emperors 
(Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian), and accordingly regard the 
book as having been written during the last decades of the 
first century of our era, Gutschmid interprets as follows :— 
He takes the twelve principal wings to represent: (1) Caesar, 
(2) Augustus, (3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero, 
(7) Vespasian, (8) Domitian, (9) Trajan, (10) Hadrian, 
(11) Antoninus Pius, (12) Marcus Aurelius. The first two 
of the subordinate wings he supposes to refer to Titus and 
Nerva, and the four immediately following them to: (1) Com- 
modus, (2) Pertinax, (3) Didius Julianus, and (4) Pescennius 
Niger. The three heads again he takes to represent, Septimius 
Severus (193-211 a.D.) with his two sons Caracalla and Geta. 
Geta was murdered by Caracalla, but this latter also fell by 
the sword (217 a.D.). The last two of the subordinate wings 
he supposes to be intended for Macrinus and his son Diadu- 
menianus, who were assassinated in the year 218 av. He 
thinks therefore that the vision of the eagle must have been 
written immediately before, in the month of June 218 
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(Zettschr. 1860, p. 48). Moreover Gutschmid regards the 
vision of the eagle as a later interpolation, while he thinks— 
and here he is more in accord with Hilgenfeld—that the main 
body of the book must have been written in the year 31 Bc, 
Le Hir, in fis interpretation of the vision now in question, 
coincides with Gutschmid in almost every particular (tudes 
Bibliques, i. pp. 184-192). The only point in which they 
differ is this, that Le Hir, founding upon the list of emperors 
given by Clement of Alexandria, counts the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus as simply one, thus including the 
latter among those represented by the principal wings, while, 
to make up for this, he inserts Clodius Albinus after 
Pescennius Niger among those represented by the subordinate 
wings. Nor does he think that the entire book was written 
in the year 218 AD., but is of opinion that there was in the 
first instance a Jewish original, and subsequently a Christian 
revision and modification of this latter. He holds that the 
former, which is already made use of in the Epistle ot 
Barnabas, was written in the last quarter of the first century 
of our era, while the Christian revision, in which the vision 
of the eagle was inserted, would be composed in the year 
218 a.v. (Etudes Bibliques, i. p. 207 8q.). 

The tempting thing about this interpretation is, that it 
enables us actually to specify all the rulers represented by 
the 12+8 wings, which, if we suppose the Flavian period to 
be in view, it is impossible to do. But, for all that, it is 
unquestionably erroneous. It is precluded above all by the 
circumstance that the book is already quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. Consequently it must have been in existence 
toward the close of the second century. No doubt Gutschmid 
and Le Hir are disposed to fall back upon the hypothesis of 
interpolation or of revision and modification. But the book 
itself furnishes neither occasion nor justification for such a 
hypothesis. The vision of the eagle fits in admirably, and 
could scarcely be omitted without completely mutilating the 
work. The hypothesis of interpolation is therefore gratuitous 
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in the extreme, to say nothing of the fact that it is incom 
patible with many points of detail. For example Galba, 
Otho and Vitellius are completely left out of account. 
Commodus is classed by Gutschmid with those who are 
represented by the subordinate wings, while Le Hir counts 
his reign and that of Marcus Aurelius as constituting simply 
one reign, all which is extremely forced. But the most 
awkward thing of all is, that the two subordinate wings, Titus 
and Nerva, did not reign, as the text however requires us to 
suppose (xii. 21), appropinquante tempore medio, «.e. shortly 
before the interregnum, before the period of disorder, but in 
the heart of the peaceful rule of the principal wings.” 
Consequently if we are to adopt the ordinary interpretation 
we will have to stop at the Flavian period. There can be no 
mistaking the fact that all that is said with regard to the three 
heads will apply admirably to the three Flavian emperors, 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. Those who had brought 
about the destruction of the holy city really constituted for 
the Jew the acme of power and ungodliness. Vespasian died, 
as we are told xii. 26, super lectum et tamen cum tormentis 
(comp. Sueton. Vesp. xxiv. Dio Cass. Ixvi. 17). It is true 
Titus was not murdered by Domitian as is presupposed in 
chaps. xi. 35, xii. 28. Yet it was currently believed that this 
was the case, and certainly Domitian’s demeanour at the time 
of his brother’s death gave ample occasion for such a belief 
(Sueton. Domitian II. Dio Cass. lxvi. 26; Orac. Stbyll. xii. 
120-123. Aurelius Victor, Caesar, x. and xi., states explicitly 
that Titus had been poisoned by Domitian). This likewise 
corresponds with the actual fact that several of the subordinate 
wings, 2.¢. of the usurpers, had been disposed of with the help 
of the other two heads. But after all, the finding of a place 
for the whole 12+8 wings is not a matter of insuperable 
difficulty. The twelve principal wings may be regarded as 
representing say the following rulers:—(1) Caesar, (2) Augustus, 
(3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero, (7) Galba, 


80 In answer to Gutschmid, see also Volkmar, p. 389 sq. 
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(8) Otho, (9) Vitellius, to whom may be added the three 
usurpers: (10) Vindex, (11) Nymphidius, (12) Piso. But 
what is to be made of the eight subordinate wings? To 
dispose of them Volkmar and Ewald have had recourse to 
expedients of the most singular kind. Volkmar, who is 
followed by Renan, makes out the number of rulers to be not 
12+ 8, but, by taking the wings as pairs, only 67+ 4. The 
six rulers he takes to be the Julian emperors from Caesar to 
Nero; the four again he takes to be: Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
and Nerva. So Volkmar and Renan, and that although we 
are plainly told in chap. xii. 14 that: Regnabunt autem in 
ea reges duodecim, unus post unum; and in ver. 20 of the 
same chapter find the words: exsurgent enim in ipso octo 
reges. Ewald again goes the length of thinking that not 
only the eight subordinate wings, but also the three heads, are 
to be regarded as included among the twelve principal wings, 
and consequently that the three groups of rulers are to be 
identified, and that we should reckon only twelve rulers 
altogether (counting from Caesar to Domitian). The most 
obvious exegetical principles should have been sufficient to 
prevent any such attempts at explanation as we have here. 
Nor can Langen be said to have altogether eschewed this 
arbitrary style of criticism when he inclines, as he does, to 
take the numbers merely as round numbers, and to regard 
the twelve principal wings as intended to represent the six 
Julian emperors. For the text undoubtedly requires us to 
assume that there were 12+8 rulers, or at all events pre- 
tenders. No less untenable is the view of Gfrorer (i. 90 sq.), 
who refers the eight subordinate wings partly to Herod and 
some of his descendants, partly to Jewish (!!) agitators, as 
John of Gischala and Simon Bar-Giora ; or that of Wieseler, 
who thinks that the whole eight subordinate wings are meant 
to represent the Herodian dynasty alone. In point of fact 
however the only distinction between the subordinate and the 
principal wings is this, that in the case of the former the 
reign is short and feeble (xii. 20), or they fail ever to get the 
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length of reigning at all (xi. 25-27). As for the rest they 
are, quite as much as the principal wings, rulers of the entire 
empire, or at all events aspire to be so. Consequently it is 
impossible to suppose that it is vassal princes that are repre- 
sented by those subordinate wings; rather must we hold, with 
Corrodi (Gesch. des Chiliasmus, i. 20'7), that it is “ governors, 
rival candidates for the throne, and rebels,” or with Dillmann 
(Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. vol. xii. p. 312), that it is 
“Roman generals and pretenders” that are in view. Of 
course we have had to avail ourselves of the better known 
among the usurpers in order to complete the number twelve. 
But it would appear that the author reckons along with them 
all those Roman generals who, during the period of disorder 
(68-70), had at any time put forward claims to the throne. 
And of these surely it would not be difficult to make out six. 
For it is only a question of six, seeing that, as has been already 
noticed, the last two of the subordinate wings do not represent 
actual historical personages. 

If the view which represents the three heads as referring 
to the Flavian emperors be correct, it should not be difficult 
to determine the date of the composition of our book. We 
have already seen that the author wrote during the reign of 
the third head, inasmuch as he is already acquainted with 
the manner in which the second was put to death, while on 
the other hand he is looking forward to the overthrow of the 
third after the Messiah has made His appearance. Conse- 
quently the composition of the book is not, with Corrodi and 
Ewald, to be referred to so early a date as the time of Titus, 
nor again, with Volkmar, Langen, Hausrath and Renan, to 
one so late as the time of Nerva, but, with Gfrérer, Dillmann, 
Wieseler and Reuss, to the reign of Domitian (81-96 «D.). 


The designation Fourth Book of Ezra, under which our work is known, 
is current only in the Latin Church, and is to be traced to the fact that the 
canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah were reckoned as First and Second Ezra 
respectively, while the Ezra of the Greek Bible was regarded as Third Ezra 
(so Jerome, Praef. in version, libr, Ezrae, Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1524: Nee 
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quemquam moveat, quod unus a nobis editus liber est; nec apocryphorum 
tertii et quarti somniis delectetur). This mode of designating those 
different books has also been retained in the official Roman Vulgate, where 
Third and Fourth Hzra are inserted at the end of the New Testament. In 
the manuscript of Amiens, from which Bensly edited the Latin fragment, 
the canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah taken together are regarded as 
First Ezra, the so-called Third Ezra is counted as Second Ezra, while 
Fourth Ezra is divided into three books, chaps. iii. being counted as 
Third Ezra, chaps. iii—xiv. as Fourth Ezra, and chaps. xv., xvi. as Fifth 
Ezra (Bensly, The Missing Fragment, p. 6). Similarly, though with greater 
complication still, in the Codex Sangermanensis and the manuscripts derived 
from it (Bensly, p. 85 sq.). The earliest designation seems to have been 
"Eodpas 6 mpoPyrns (Clemens Alex. Strom. iii. 16. 100) or "Eodpa dzroxa- 
avis, for it is doubtless our Fourth Book of Ezra that is meant by the 
apocryphal work bearing that name which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Cotelier, Hody and Pitra (see p.126). For more on 
the different titles, see Volkmar, Das vierte Buch Esra, p. 8. Hilgenfeld, 
Messias Judaeorum, pp. xviii.—xxi. 

Use and high repute of the book in the Christian Church.—lIt is probable 
that it is this work that is referred to in the following passage in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, chap. xii. : “Opolas raas wepl rod oraupod pile tv drAAw 
wpoOnry Atyouts Kai were ravra cvytrercodnosr as; Adres xvpsos® “Ora Evroy 
wrsby xeei dvaotn, nel Oravéx EvrAov alwaoraey. Comp. Fourth Ezra, 
iv. 83: Quomodo et quando haec? ... v. 5: Si de ligno sanguis stillabit, 
It is true that here the first half of the quotation is wanting, but for all 
that Le Moyne and Fabricius (Cod. pseudepigr. ii. 184) were undoubtedly 
correct in tracing it to Fourth Ezra. Comp. further, Cotelier, Hilgenfeld 
and Harnack in their editions of the Epistle of Barnabas; Hilgenfeld, Die 
apostol. Viter, p. 47. It is also extremely probable that we are indebted to 
Fourth Ezra for the legend to the effect that, when the Holy Scriptures had 
perished on the occasion of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Ezra completely restored them again by means of a miracle. So 
Irenaeus, iii. 21. 2. Tertullian, De cultu femin. i. 3. Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i. 22.149. Comp. Fourth Ezra xiv. 18-22 and 37-47. Fabricius, Codez 
pseudepigr. i. 1156-1160. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, p. 107. Strack 
in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. vii. 414 sq. (art. “‘ Kanon des A. T.’s”), 

The first express quotation occurs in Clemens Alex. Strom. iii. 16. 100: 
Mia ci yap ovm eytvero 4 wntpa THs LeuTpds mov TaDos, ive for) dw rev pedxbov 
rod "laxaB xal rev xdmov rod ryévoug “Iopanra; "Eodpas 6 wpoPnytns 
atyes Comp. 4 Ezra v. 35. Our book is repeatedly used and quoted as 
prophetical, above all by Ambrose. See the passages in Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. ii. pp. 183, 185 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, p. xxii. sq. 
Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques, i. 142. Bensly, The Missing Fragment, pp. 74-76. 
It is also quoted as propheta Esdras in the so-called Opus imperfectum 
in Matthaeum printed among Chrysostom’s works (ed. Montfaucon, vol. vi.), 
Homil. xxxiv. s. jin. Jerome, who maintains a critical attitude toward the 
Apocrypha generally, is the only one who expresses himself unfavourably. 
See the passage quoted above from the Prae/. in version, libr. Ezrae, 
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and especially Adv. Vigilantium, chap. vi. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 393): Tu 
vigilans dormis et dormiens scribis et proponis mihi librum apocryphum, 
qui sub nomine Esdrae a te et similibus tui legitur, ubi scriptum est, quod 
post mortem nullus pro aliis audeat deprecari, quem ego librum numquam 
legi. Quid enim necesse est in manus sumere, quod ecclesia non recepit. 
But although our book continued to be excluded from the canon, it neverthe- 
less enjoyed a wide circulation, especially in the Middle Ages. Bensly has 
proved by actual verification that it finds a place in more than sixty Latin 
manuscripts of the Bible (Bensly, The Missing Fragment, pp. 42, 82 sqq.), 
and this without taking into account scarcely any of the Italian libraries. As 
we have already mentioned, it appears in the official Vulgate as an appendix. 
It also finds a place in not a few German editions of the Bible, Lutheran 
and Reformed as well as Catholic (for the evidence in regard to this, see 
Gildemeister, Hsdrae liber quartus arabice, 1877, p. 42). On the history of 
the use, comp. further, Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. ii. 174-192. Idem, 
Cod. apocryph. Nov. Test. i. 986-938. Volkmar, Das vierte Buch Ezra, 
p. 273 sq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judacorum, pp. xviii.—xxiv., lxix. sq. 

Care must be taken not to confound the Fourth Book of Ezra with the 
Christian work entitled the Apocalypse of Ezra which Tischendorf has 
edited (Apocalypses apocryphae, Lips. 1866, pp. 24-33). On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud. u. Krit. 1851, p. 423 sqq. Idem, Prolegom. to his 
edition, pp. 12-14. Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques (Paris 1869), ii. 120-122. 
By the "Esta amoxeaufic, which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, it is possibly the Fourth Book of 
Ezra that is meant (see p. 126). On the Ezra-Apocrypha, comp. also 
Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 1162. On the later additions to the Fourth 
Book of Ezra (chaps. iii. and xv. xvi.), which in the manuscripts appear 
as yet as separate Books of Hzra, and which came for the first time to be 
blended with the main work in the printed text, see Dillmann in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. xii. 356, and Bensly, The Missing Fragment, 
pp. 35-40. 

The texts of the Fourth Book of Ezra that have come down to us are the 
following :— 

(1.) The old Latin version, which is the most literal, and therefore the 
most important of all. The vulgar text, as it had long been printed, was 
extremely inaccurate. In the edition of Fabricius (Codex pseudepigraphus 
Vet. Test. vol. ti. 1723, pp. 173-307) the Arabic version, which was given to 
the public through Ockley’s English translation in 1711, was collated 
throughout with the Latin text. Sabatier was the first to lay the founda- 
tion for the critical restoration of the text by his publication of the variants 
of the important Codex Sangermanensis (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum 
Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. iii. 1748, pp. 1038, 1069-1084). Numerous 
emendations based upon the Codea Sangermanensis, and the Ethiopic version 
published by Laurence in 1820, were proposed by Van der Vlis (Disputatio 
critica de Ezrae libro apocrypho vulgo quarto dicto, Amstelod. 1839) The 
first critical edition was published by Volkmar (Handbuch der Hinleitung in 
die Apocryphen, second part: Das vierte Buch Ezra, Tib. 1863). In this 
edition Sabatier’s collation of the Cod. Sangermanensis and a Zirich manu- 
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script collated by Volkmar himself were made use of. These manuscripts 
however were not collated with sufficient care, as the subsequent editions of 
Hilgenfeld (Messias Judaeorum, Lips. 1869) and Fritzsche (Libri apocryphi 
Vet. Test. graece, Lips. 1871) have shown. Both these writers give the 
Latin text according to three different manuscripts: (a) the Cod. Sanger- 
manensis saec. ix., collated anew for Hilgenfeld’s edition by Zotenberg ; 
(6) the Cod. Turicensis saec. xiii., also collated anew for Hilgenfeld’s 
edition by Fritzsche ; (c) a Cod. Dresdensis saec. xv., co.lated by Hilgen- 
feld. In the whole of those editions a considerable fragment is wanting 
between chaps. vii. 35 and vii. 36, which could only be supplied from the 
Oriental versions. This fragment was first discovered, so far as the Latin 
text is concerned, by Bensly in a manuscript at Amiens (formerly at Corbie 
near Amiens) in the year 1875 (Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin 
Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered and edited with an 
Introduction and Notes, Cambridge 1875. Comp. Theol. Literaturztg. 1876, 
p. 43 sq.). After this it was also published by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. fiir 
wissensch. Theol. 1876, pp. 421-435). Two years after this again the same 
fragment was edited from a Madrid manuscript (formerly in Alcal4 de 
Henares) by Wood, and from among the remains of John Palmer the 
Orientalist ({ 1840), who had transcribed it as early as the year 1826 
(Journal of Philology, vol. vii. 1877, pp. 264-278). Besides the manuscripts 
hitherto mentioned, Bensly (pp. 42, 82 sqq.) has verified some sixty others 
of the Latin text.81 Those of them in which there is the large hiatus in 
chap. vii., and this holds true of probably the whole of them, at all events 
of the Turicensis and the Dresdensis, as also of the printed vulgar text, are 
of no value, for the hiatus in the Cod. Sangermanensis was due to the cutting 
out of a leaf, so that all the manuscripts and texts in which precisely the 
same hiatus occurs must have followed that codex (as from a letter 
addressed to Bensly, Gildemeister appears to have already noted in the year 
1865). Consequently in the case of any future edition consideration will 
be due, in the first instance, only to: (a) the Cod. Sangermanensis (now in 
Paris), dating from the year 822 a.D. (Bensly, p. 5); (6) the Amiens 
manuscript, also belonging to the ninth century, and independent of the 
Cod. Sanger. ; and (c) the Madrid manuscript. At the same time we may 
observe that the Latin manuscripts of the Bible in the majority of the lialian 
libraries have not yet been examined in connection with our book. 

(2.) Next to the Latin the best and most trustworthy version is the 
Syriac, which has been transmitted to us in the large Peshito manuscript 
of Milan (Cod. Ambros. B. 21, Inf.). It was published for the first time by 
Ceriani first of all in a Latin version (Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, 
vol. i. fasc. 2, Mediol. 1866, pp. 99-124), then in the Syriac text itself 
(Ceriani, Mon. sac. et prof. vol. v. fasc. 1, Mediol. 1868, pp. 4-111). This 
latter is also given in the photo-lithographed facsimile of the whole manu- 
script (Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex cod. Ambr. photo- 
lithographice, ed. Ceriani, 2 vols. in 4 parts, Milan 1876-1883 ; comp. vol. 


81 On two Parisian and two Berlin manuscripts, see Gildemeister, Esdrae 
liber quartus Arabice, 1877, p. 44 fin. 
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iii. p. 92). Hilgenfeld has embodied Ceriani’s Latin version in his Messias 
Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). 

(3.) The Ethiopic version, which is also of importance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the original text. It had been previously published by Laurence, 
accompanied with a Latin and English version, but only from a single 
manuscript, and not quite free from errors (Laurence, Primi Ezrae libri, 
qui apud Vulgatam appellatur quartus, versio Aethiopica, nunc primo in 
medium prolata et Latine Angliceque reddita, Oxoniae et Londoni 1820). 
Numerous corrections have been made by van der Vlis (Disputatio critica 
de Ezrae libro apocrypho vulgo quarto dicto, Amst. 1839). A collection of 
the variants in the other manuscripts has been furnished by Dillmann in 
the appendix to Ewald’s dissertation in the Abhandlungen der Gittinger 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862-1863. Then, in the last place, 
Priitorius, availing himself of Dillmann’s collection of variants, and also 
collating with a Berlin manuscript, has made various emendations in the 
Latin version which Hilgenfeld has embodied in his Messias Judaeorum 
(Lips. 1869). A critical edition is still a desideratum. Among the 
Ethiopic manuscripts of the so-called Magdala collection, which some years 
ago were forwarded to the British Museum at the close of the war between 
the English and King John of Abyssinia, there happen to be no fewer than 
eight of our book (see Wright’s catalogue in the Zeitschr. der DMG. 1870, - 
p. 599 sqq., Nos. 5, 10, 11, 18, 23, 24, 25, 27. Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
ment, p. 2, note 3). 

(4.) The two Arabic versions are of but secondary importance, owing to 
the great freedom in which their authors often indulge. (a) One of them, 
which is in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was in the first 
instance published only in an English version by Ockley (in Whitson’s 
Primitive Christianity revived, vol. iv. London 1711). Ewald was the 
first to publish the Arabic text (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. 
der Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862-1863). Emendations upon Ockley’s version 
and Ewald’s text were furnished by Steiner (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
1868, pp. 426-433), with whose assistance Hilgenfeld also composed a 
Latin rendering for his Messias Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). The Arabic 
version here in question is also found in a Codex Vaticanus, which, though 
merely a transcript of the one in the Bodleian library, is nevertheless of 
some value in so far as it was copied before the leaf, which is at present 
wanting in the Bodleian codex, went amissing (Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
ment, p. 77 sq. Gildemeister, Esdrae liber quartus, p. 3; this latter supplies 
at pp. 6-8 the text of this fragment, which is omitted in Ewald’s edition). 
(6) An extract from another Arabic version is likewise found in a Bodleian 
codex, from which it has been edited by Ewald (as above). A German 
version of this extract was furnished by Steiner (Zeitschr. f. wissensch. 
Theol. 1868, pp. 396-425). On the extract itself, comp. further, Ewald, 
Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 1863, pp. 163-180. 
The complete text of this version was published by Gildemeister in Arabic 
and Latin from a Codex Vaticanus (Hsdrae liber quartus arabice, e codice 
Vaticano nuns primum edidit, Bonnae 1877). 

(5.) The Armenian version, which is still freer than the Arahic one, and 
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is of but little service for the restoration of the original text. It was 
published as early as the year 1805 in the edition of the Armenian Bible 
issued under the superintendence of the Mechitarists, but Ceriani was the 
first to rescue it from oblivion, while Ewald again furnished specimens 
of it in a German rendering (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch der 
Wissensch. 1865, pp. 504-516). A Latin version, prepared by Petermann. 
and based upon a collation of four manuscripts, is given in Hilgenfeld’s 
Messias Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). In the older editions of the Armenian 
Bible (the first dating as far back as 1666) there is an Armenian version of 
our book which was prepared by the first editor, Uscanus himself, and taken 
from the Vulgate (see Scholtz, Hinl. in die heiligen Schriften, vol. i. 1845, 
p. 501. Gildemeister, Hsdrae liber quartus arabice, p. 48. This may be 
made use of for the purpose of correcting Bensly, p. 2, note 2). 

German versions of our book have been published by Volkmar (Das vierte 
Buch Esra, 1863) and Ewald (Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. vol. xi. 1862, 1863), while Hilgenfeld attempted a rendering 
back into the Greek (Messias Judaeorum, Lips. 1869). 

Critical inquiries. For the earlier literature, see Fabricius, Codex 
pseudepigr. ii. 174 sqq. Liicke, Hinl. p. 187 sqq. Volkmar, Das vwierte 
Buch Esra (1863), pp. 273-275, 374 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, 
p. liv. sqq. Corrodi (also spelt Corodi), Kritische Geschichte des Chitiasmus, 
vol. i. (1781) pp. 179-230. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils (also 
ander the title, Geschichte des Urchristenthums, vols. i., li.), 1838, i. 69-93. 
Liicke, Versuch einer vollstdndigen Hinleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(2nd ed. 1852), pp. 144-212. Bleek, Stud. u. Krit, 1854, pp. 982-990 
(review of Liicke’s Hinl.). Noack, Der Ursprung des Christenthums, vol. 
i. (1857) pp. 841-363. Hilgenfeld, Die jiidische Apokalyptik (1857), pp. 
185-242. Idem, Die Propheten Esra und Daniel, 1863. Idem, Zeitschr. 
fir wissensch. Theologie, vol. i. 1858, pp. 250-270; iii. 1860, pp. 335-358 ; 
vi. 1863, pp. 229-292, 457 sq.; x. 1867, pp. 87-91, 263-295; xiii. 1870, pp. 
308-319 ; xix. 1876, pp. 421-435. Gutschmid, ‘‘ Die Apokalypse des Esra 
und ihre spiiteren Bearbeitungen ” (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1860, pp. 
1-81). Dillmann in Herzog’s Real- Enc. 1st ed. vol. xii. 1860, pp. 
810-312 ; 2nd ed. vol. xii. 1883, pp. 353-356 (art. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen ”). 
Volkmar, Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen, second part: Das 
vierte Buch Esra, Tiib. 1863. At a previous date by the same author, Das 
vierte Buch Esra und apokalyptische Geheimnisse iiberhaupt, Ziirich 1858. 
‘“‘ Rinige Bemerkungen iiber Apokalyptik” (Zettschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
1861, pp. 83-92). Ewald, “Das vierte Esrabuch nach seinem Zeitalter, 
seinen arabischen Uebersetzungen und einer neuen Wiederherstellung” 
(Transactions of the Royal Gesellsch. der Wissensch. of Gottingen, vol. xi. 
1862-1863, histor.-pbilol. section, pp. 133-230. Also as a separate 
reprint). Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. vii. 3rd ed. 1868, pp. 
69-83. Ceriani, ‘‘Sul Das vierte Ezrabuch del Dottor Enrico Ewald” 
(Estratto dalle Memorie del R. Instituto Lombardo di scienze e lettere), Millano 
1865. Langen, Das Judenthum in Palistina, 1866, pp. 112-139. Le Hir, 
‘Du IV.e livre d’Esdras” (tudes Bibliques, 2 vols, Paris 1869, i. 139-250). 

‘‘Das vierte Buch Esra nach Inhalt und Alter untersucht” (Stud. 
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u. Krit. 1870, pp. 263-304). Keil, Lehrb. der histor.-krit. Hinleitung in du 
kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. T. 3rd ed. 1873, pp. 758-764. 
Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iv. 80-88 (1st ed. iii. 282-289). 
Renan, ‘‘L’apocalypse de Pan 97” (Revue des deux Mondes, 1875, March, 
pp. 127-144). Idem, Les évangiles, 1877, pp. 348-373. Drummond, The 
Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 84-117. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften 
Alten Testaments (1881), sec. 597. 


6. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


In the pseudepigraphic prophecies which we have hitherto 
been considering, revelations and predictions—and therefore 
the apocalyptic element—chiefly predominated. But just as 
these revelations themselves had practical objects as their 
ultimate aim, such objects as the strengthening and comfort- 
ing of the faithful, so alongside of them there was also 
another class of works in which the exhortations and encour- 
agements were more directly expressed. We have a pseud- 
epigraphic prophecy of this description in The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, which is chiefly composed of such direct 
exhortations. This somewhat extensive work has come down 
to us in its entirety in the Greek text, which was published for 
the first time by Grabe (1698), although, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a good many printed copies of a 
Latin version prepared in the thirteenth by Robert Grossetest, 
Bishop of Lincoln, had been in circulation. 

The book, as we now have it, contains a great many direct 
allusions to the incarnation of God in Christ, for which reason 
almost all modern critics look upon it as the production of a 
Christian author. But it is extremely doubtful whether this 
is a correct view of the matter, and whether we ought not 
rather to assume that the work in its original form is of Jewish 
authorship, and that the passages that are of a Christian 
character were interpolated at some later date. As is indicated 
by the title itself, the book consists of the spiritual “ testa- 
ments” which the twelve'sons of Jacob ‘left behind them for 
their descendants. In each of those testaments three different 
dements may be distinguished. (1) The patriarch in each 
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instance rehearses in the first place the history of his own life, 
in the course of which he either charges himself with sins he 
has committed (as is done by the majority of them), or on 
the other hand beasts of his virtues. The biographical notices 
follow the lines of the Biblical narrative, although, after the 
fashion of the Haggadean Midrash, they are enriched with a 
large number of fresh details. (2) The patriarch then pro- 
ceeds to address to his descendants a number of appropriate 
exhortations based upon the preceding autobiographical sketch, 
urging them to beware of the sin that had been the cause of 
such deep distress to their ancestor, and in the event of his 
being able to boast of something redounding to his credit, 
recommending them to imitate his virtuous behaviour. The 
subject on which the exhortations turn is, asa rule, one that 
happens to have a vezy intimate connection with the biogra- 
phical notices, the patriarch’s descendants being warned 
precisely against that sin or, it may be, to imitate that virtue 
which had been exemplified in his own life. (3) But besides 
this, we also find toward the end of each of the testaments 
(with the exception perhaps of that of Gad, where this point 
is only briefly hinted at) certain predictions regarding the 
future of the particular tribe in question, the patriarch for 
example predicting that his descendants would one day 
apostatize from God or, what sometimes appears to amount to 
the same thing, sever their connection with the tribes of 
Levi and Judah, and thereby involve themselves in misery, 
and especially the evils of captivity and dispersion. This 
prediction is frequently accompanied with an exhortation to 
adhere to the tribes of Levi and Judah. On the other hand, 
these predictions are interspersed with a large number of very 
direct references to redemption through Christ. 

The circles of thought in these “ testaments ” are of a very 
heterogeneous character. On the one hand, they contain © 
a great deal that it seems impossible to explain except on the 
assumption that they were composed by a Jewish author. 
The history of the patriarchs is amplified precisely in the style 
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of the Haggadean Midrash. ‘The author assumes that salva- 
tion is in store only for the children of Shem, while those of 
Ham are doomed to destruction (Simeon vi.). He manifests 
a lively interest in the Jewish tribes as such; he deplores 
their apostasy and dispersion; he exhorts them to cleave to 
the tribes of Levi and Judah as being those which God has 
specially called to be the leaders of the others ;” he cherishes 
the hope of their ultimate conversion and deliverance. It is 
true, no doubt, that in his positive injunctions he nowhere 
inculcates the observance of the ceremonial law, such injunc- 
tions being more of a moral character throughout nearly the 
entire book, and consisting for example of warnings against the 
sins of envy, avarice, anger, lying, incontinency, exhortations 
to the love of one’s neighbour, compassion, integrity, and such 
like. But at the same time he does not fail to speak of the 
priestly sacrificial worship, and that even with many details 
introduced into it not met with in the Old Testament itself, as 
being an institution of divine appointment.” On the other hand 
again we also meet with numerous passages which can only 
have been written by a Christian, passages which teach the 
Christian doctrine of the universal character of salvation as 
well as that of redemption through the incarnation of God, 
nay in one instance there is a distinct reference to the 

82 Reuben vii: T@ yap Acvl Saxe Kupsos ray ctpxiy xal @ Tovdg. 
Judah xxi.: Kel viv, réxve, adyarnoare cov Acvl, ive deececivyre’ nal wr 
émeciperbe tx’ eedrov, ive won e€orodpevdgre. "Eyeol yop gdwxe Kupiog tiv Becore 
Asheev, xebxeivo rHv lepersiov, nal vwérake ray Bocosrctev vn iepwovvy. Issachar 
v. fin.: Keel 6 Asul nal 6 Tovdac s0fa0bn reepe Kuplov ev viois “lexi. Kel 
yap Kupiog txanpuoer tv avroic, xoel rH mv ddan Thy leparelav, TH 08 THY Beews- 


Asiov. Dan v.: Olde yep ore tv toyerrocts quépois a&roorjaccds rov Kupiov, | 
nal wpoowxOieire tov Acvi nad mpos lovdev dvtireéeobe. Naphtali v. (in a 
parable): Kalo Asul éxparnoe rev HAsov, xal 6 "lovdas Qbclous éxiace roy 
ceanuny. Ibid. viii.: Keel dpesic obv évreiaaode rois rénvorg dpeau, ive évodvrae 
r@ Asul xoel r@ Todd. 

88 Levi ix. Note for example the prescription: Kel apo tod siceadeiv els 
roe cys Aovov' xeel tv @ Ove, viwrov (with which comp. vol. i. p. 278); 
further, the prescription in the same passage to the effect that no wood 
was to be used for the altar of burnt-offering but that of trees which 
were always in leaf (comp. Book of Jubilees, chap. xxi., in Ewald’s Jahrob. 
ili. 19), 
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Apostle Paul (Benjamin xi.). The Christology upon which 
those passages proceed is of a decidedly patripassian character.™ 

Grabe, who was the first to edit the Greek text, already 
endeavoured to account for those incongruities by the 
hypothesis, that the book was written by a Jew, but had 
been subsequently interpolated by a Christian. All modern 
critics however (since Nitzsch) have entirely dismissed this 
hypothesis, and the only point on which there is a difference 
of opinion amongst them is as to whether the author occupied 
the standpoint of a Jewish or a Gentile Christian. The former 
is the prevailing view ; the latter was propounded by Ritsch] 
in the first edition of his Zntstehuwng der altkatholischen 
Kirche, was subsequently adopted by Vorstman and Hilgen- 
feld, but was ultimately abandoned again by Ritschl himself. 
At the same time there was no doubt a feeling on the part of 
many that it would be impossible to solve the difficulty with- 
out having recourse to the interpolation hypothesis. Kayser 
above all tried to demonstrate the existence of a tolerably 
large number of such interpolations. But even in his case 
the matter is dealt with only incidentally, to enable him to 
maintain the view as to the Jewish-Christian character of the 
writing. It was reserved for Schnapp to enter in a systematic 
manner into the question as to whether the whole work 
had not been reconstructed from beginning to end. He 
endeavoured to show, that to the book in its original form 
belonged only the parts mentioned under Nos. 1 and 2 above, 
i.e. merely the biographical narratives and their accompanying 
exhortations. But he seeks to prove that all those portions 
in which the future fortunes of the tribes are predicted, with 

34 Simeon vi. : Kvpios 6 Osos pebyoes cov "lapena, Pesvomevos, eri vis as 
avbpwmos. Ibid.: Osds capa raBav nee) ovvecdiav cdvOpamros towsev cby- 
Opamovg. Issachar vii.: @yovres web’ Eavrav tov Oedv tov ovpavod, cvjpro- 
pevopeevov Toig avOparois ty aarArdrnts xeepdies. Zebulon ix. fin.: dpeode Occv 
ty oxncts avdparov. Dan v. fin.: Kupios tors tuptow abrijc, trois civbpa- 
mors avveveorpePouevos. Naphtali viii: éQdqoeras Oscs xaroimav ev cvOpu- 
wos él rns vis. Asher vii.: tas 00 6 Bprorcs Emiontpnras roy viv, xal 


avros sAbav ao dvbpwros werd advOpomov eobinv xai rivay. Benjamin x, ; 
moeparvevopeevov Qeov ev april srsudepuryy ovn exlarevocey. 
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some other things of a kindred nature (visions in particular), 
are to be regarded as later interpolations, though he dis- 
tinguishes at the same time between Jewish and Christian 
interpolations. He thinks that the bulk of these interpolations 
would be made by a Jewish hand, but that into these again 
numerous references to the redemption through Christ had 
been afterwards inserted by a Christian hand. He considers 
therefore that the original work itself must also have been of 
Jewish origin. It appears to me that the latter part of this 
hypothesis, in so far, that is, as the Christian revision is con- 
cerned, has at all events hit the mark. It would be vain to 
attempt to reduce the heterogeneous utterances in our Testa- 
ments to a common Jewish-Christian standpoint, all of them 
that bear a specifically Christian stamp being without excep- 
tion of a Gentile-Christian and universalist character. The 
salvation is destined eés wavra ta &0vn. The Christology is 
the patripassian Christology that so largely prevailed in many 
quarters in the Christian Church during the second and third 
centuries. There is nothing here that can be said to indicate 
a “ Jewish-Christian” standpoint. Again it is impossible to 
reconcile with the Christian passages in question that series 
of utterances characterized above which can only have 
emanated from a Jewish author. How is it ever to be 
supposed that a Christian, ay, or even a Jewish-Christian, 
author should think of characterizing the tribes of Lew and 
Judah as those to whom God had committed the guidance of 
Israel. Then what could we conceive such an author to mean 
by exhorting the rest of the tribes to join themselves to the 
two just mentioned and to submit themselves to their 
authority? Why, it was precisely the tribes of Levi and 
Judah, ae. the official Judaism of Palestine, that distinguished 
themselves above all the others in the way of rejecting the 
gospel. We can hardly imagine therefore that even a 
Jewish-Christian author would be likely to represent them 
as occupying the leading position above referred to. Nor 
does he so represent them as one who is merely taking a 
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theoretical survey of history, and as though he meant tc 
censure the defection from the tribes of Levi and Judah 
merely as a thing of the past. But he also urges a loyal 
adherence to those tribes as a present duty. Nor can we 
here suppose that Levi is intended to represent the Christian 
clergy. For what in that case would Judah be supposed to 
represent ?*** Then there is the further circumstance, that 
many of the Christian passages obviously disturb the connec- 
tion and thus proclaim themselves to be interpolations at the 
very outset. What is more, the much canvassed passage 
regarding Paul in the Testament of Benjamin (xi.) is wanting in 
the case of two independent testimonies among the manuscripts 
and versions as at present known to us, namely in the Roman 
manuscript and the Armenian version.” From all this it 
may be regarded as tolerably certain, that all the Christian 
passages are to be ascribed to some interpolator who, with a 
Jewish original before him, introduced modifications here and 
there to adapt it to the purposes and needs of the Christian 
Church. This assumption will also enable us to explain 
how it comes to be stated in our Testaments that Christ was 
a descendant of the tribes of Levi and Judah alike. How it 


84a That the various utterances regarding the tribes of Levi and Judah 
are of a strictly Jewish character, may be further seen from others of a 
precisely similar nature in the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxxi. (Ewald’s 
Jahrbiicher, iii. 39 sq.). 

35 See Sinker, Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, Appendix (1879), pp. 27 
and 59; and Harnack’s notice in Theol. Literaturztg. 1879, p. 515. The 
Roman manuscript has the original text in still another passage (perhaps in 
more?), where the others show that passage to have undergone a Christian 
revision. Simeon vii. according to the Roman M8. runs thus: Kai viv, 
rexviee ov, éranovoare rod Aev! xeel rod “Iovde, as without doubt it was 
originally written, whereas the Cambridge MS. reads: Kel viv, rexvia pov, 
taanovere Acvl nal ev lovdge avrpwbyaecds. 

36 Simeon vii.: "Aveorgoss yop Kupios éx tov Acul as cepyseptce xxl éx rod 
‘Tovdec ag Boeotrée, @Qeov nal dvbpwamwov. Leviii.: dic ood xai “lovda 60dy- 
serous Kupios ev cevbporors. Dan v.: Kal cvorersi omiv én rigs Quaris ‘lovde 
nel Agul 16 cwrnpsov Kupiov. Gad vili.: drs riyegowow Tovday noel cov Aevl’ 
brs bE mdrav cevarersi Kupios owripa te Iopana. Joseph xix.: timaére rev 
Tovdav nob rov Acut? ors 2& eeirav cvarersi vuiv 6 dvos Tov Ocov, yopsrs 
cwlav wevre Ta ebyn. 
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would ever occur to a Christian author himself to emphasize 
this point-so much, even supposing Mary to have belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, it is difficult to see, for in the primitive 
Christian tradition it was only upon the descent from Judah 
that stress was laid. But the matter becomes perfectly 
intelligible when we assume that the author had a text before 
him in which Levi and Judah were held up as the chosen and 
model tribes. For finding this in his text he proceeds to 
justify it from his Christian standpoint by representing Christ 
as descended from the tribe of Levi in His capacity as priest, 
and from that of Judah in His capacity as king, it being left 
an open question whether he assumes the Levitical descent of 
Mary or has in view only some spiritual connection on the 
part of Christ with both those tribes in virtue of His twofold 
office of priest and king.” It is further worthy of note that, 
deviating from his Jewish original, the Christian interpolator 
as a rule puts the tribe of Judah first. How long or short 
those Christian interpolations may have been it is not always 
possible to determine with any degree of certainty. It is 
probable however that they were on a larger scale than 
Schnapp is inclined to suppose. 

It is rather more difficult to answer this other question, 
namely, whether this Jewish original itself was not the pro- 
duction of several authors. The grounds on which Schnapp 
bases his attempt to distinguish and eliminate the prophetic 
portions of the book are not quite so cogent in the case of 
Christian passages. At the same time, there is no denying 
that in most instances those predictions start up in the book 

37 This latter view is favoured by Simeon vii.; at the same time it is 
possible that, on the strength of Luke i. 36 ( Easca@er 4 cuvyyevis cov), the 
author has assumed the Levitical descent of Mary, as many of the Fathers 
have also done (on which see Spitta, Der Brief des Julius Africanus an 
Aristides, 1877, p. 44 sqq.). But in any case it is certain that, previous 
to the author of the Testaments, no writer within the Church had ever 
directly maintained or in any way emphasized the Levitical descent of 
Jesus. For Hilgenfeld and, following him, Spitta, have contrived to elicit 


something of this from the words of Clemens Romanus, chap. xxxii., only by 
an exegesis of a very singular kind. 
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with a remarkable suddenness. The Testaments seem to 
have been intended, in the first instance, to serve as a kind of 
moral sermon. They concern themselves, as a rule, with some 
special sin or other of which the patriarch had been guilty 
and against which he warns his descendants. When we find 
then that all of a sudden, and in quite a general way, there 
comes in some prediction about the falling away of the tribes, 
and that without any further notice being taken of the special 
sin that had been previously treated of, it becomes evident at 
once that the connection is thereby interrupted and disturbed, 
all the more that the terms with which the Testaments con- 
clude are such as imply that they had been preceded by 
exhortations, and exhortations alone. Comp. above all Simeon 
v.—vii.; Levi xiv.—xix.*; Judah xxi—xxv.; Dan v. In any 
case we can have no difficulty in detecting in the Testaments 
a good many interpolations of considerable length, even apart 
from those passages that are of a specifically Christian kind ; 
take for example the two visions in the Testament of Levi 
ii—v. and viii., which only interrupt the connection. Then 
in the biographical portion of the Testament of Joseph we 
find two perfectly parallel narratives coming the one imme- 
diately after the other (chaps. i—x.* and x.°—xviii.), of which 
only one can be supposed to be the original one. Again in 
the course of what is said with regard to the tribe of Levi we 
come across this glaring contradiction, that while on the one 
hand it is recommended to the other tribes as their leader, 
it is represented on the other as having itself fallen away, 
nay as having been instrumental in seducing the rest into 
apostasy (Levi xiv.; Dan v.). Both those classes of state- 
ments cannot possibly have emanated from one and the same 
person. We may therefore say that in any case the Testa- 
ments have undergone repeated revision and remodification. 
But this much however may be held as certain, that the 
great bulk of the book is of Jewish origin. The foremost 
place in it ts assigned to these moral sermons, which remind us 
partly of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and partly of Philo, and 
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which must have emanated from some author to whom moral 
conduct was a matter of deeper interest than the ceremonial 
law. Along with these we have prophetic passages composed 
by the same or some other author, in which the falling away 
from Levi and Judah is represented as being the cause of all 
evil, while the members of the nation, scattered throughout the 
whole world, are recommended to enter into close relationship 
with these tribes, therefore with the leading circles of Palestine. 
On the date of the composition of our book it is impossible to 
express anything like a definite opinion. As it is probable 
that the Christian revision was already known to Irenaeus, 
the Jewish original cannot have been composed later than the 
first century of our era, though, on the other hand, we can 
scarcely venture to refer it to an earlier date, seeing that the 
author probably made use of the Book of Jubilees (see below). 
In several passages the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple is presupposed (Levi xv.; Dan v. fin.). But it is 
extremely doubtful whether these are to be regarded as 
belonging to the work in its original shape. Possibly they 
were subsequently inserted by some Christian hand. 


On the references in our book to earlier writings, see Sinker, Testamenta 
XII. Patriarcharum (1869), pp. 84-48; Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahrb. der bibl. 
Wissensch. iii. 91-94; Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilden (1874), pp. 325 sqq., 
415 sqq. References to the predictions of Enoch are of very frequent occur- 
rence (Simeon v. ; Levi x., xiv., xvi.; Judah xviii.; Zebulon iii.; Dan v.; 
Naphtali iv.; Benjamin ix.), These passages all belong to the prophetic 
sections, though in the majority of instances they are not actual quota- 
tions, but free allusions to alleged predictions of Enoch, with the view 
of explaining how the patriarchs obtained their information with regard 
to the future. Surely from this it is perfectly obvious that the author 
must have already been acquainted with one or more of the various 
books bearing the name of Enoch. In the biographical portions therefore, 
in those sections which undoubtedly belong to the original work, there are 
numerous coincidences with the Book of Jubilees. But neither are these 
absent from those portions which, according to Schnapp, are supposed to 
belong to the author of the Jewish revision. See in general Dillmann and 
Ronsch, as above. 

In patristic literature the notion of the descent of Christ from the tribes of 
Levi and Judah is met with as early as the time of Irenaeus, which notion 
is probably to be traced to our book; see Irenaeus, Fragm. xvii. (ed. 
Harvey, ii. 487): "EZ dv 6 Xpiords awporrurddn xoel emeyvacdn nel eyevvydn' 
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iv wey yop t~ Laon rposrurady’ éx d¢ rov Acvl xal rod Lovie ro xara sopres 
as Baosrsds xoel lepeds eyevyndu’ died O€ rod Yupeay ey TH vaw exeyvaodn x.Tr. 
The passages in Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. v. 1, Scorpiace xiii., which since 
Grabe’s time (Spicileg. i. 182) have usually been traced to the Testament 
of Benjamin xi., are simply based on Gen. xlix. 27; similarly Hippolyt. ed. 
Lagarde, p. 140, fragm. 50. It is not unlikely that the passage about Paul 
in Benjamin xi. would be inserted in the text of the Testament at a very 
late period, and that on the strength of the patristic interpretation of Gen. 
xlix. 27; comp. p. 119. The Testaments are expressly quoted by Origen, 
In Josuam homil. xv. 6 (ed. de la Rue, ii. 485; Lommatzsch, xi. 148): Sed 
et in aliquo quodam libello, qui appellatur testamentum duodecim patri- 
archarum, quamvis non habeatur in canone, talem tamen quendam sensum 
invenimus, quod per singulos peceantes singuli satanae intelligi debeant 
(comp. Reuben iii.). It is doubtful whether Procopius Gazaeus may be 
supposed to have our book in view in his Comment. in Gen. xxxviii. (see the 
passage in Sinker’s Test. XII. Patr.p. 4). In the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
the Ilarpscpyecs are included among the eéxéxpude along with Enoch, the 
Assumptio Mosis and such like (Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 121) ; 
similarly in the Synopsis Athanasit (Credner, p. 145) and in the anonymous 
list of canonical books edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others (on which 
see p. 126 below). In the Constitut. apostol. vi. 16, mention is made of an 
apocryphal work entitled of rpsis warpicpxos, which must be different from 
the book now in question, unless there has been some mistake with regard 
to the number. 

Four manuscripts of the Greek text are extant: (1) A Cambridge one 
belonging to the tenth century ; (2) an Oxford one belonging to the four- 
teenth (on both of which see Sinker’s Test. XII. Patr. pp. vi—xi.); (3) a 
manuscript in the Vatican Library belonging to the thirteenth century ; 
and (4) one in the cloister of St. John in Patmos belonging to the sixteenth 
(on both of which again see Sinker, Appendix, 1879, pp.1-7). In addition 
to these we should also mention, as independent testimonies, (1) the as yet 
unprinted Armenian version, eight manuscripts of which have been verified 
by Sinker, and the oldest of which dates from the year 1220 a.p. (Sinker, 
Appendiz, pp. 23-27, and p, vii.sq.); and (2) the Old Slavonic version, which 
was published by Tichonrawow in his Pamjatniki otretschennoi russkoi lite- 
ratury (2 vols. Petersburg 1863), but which has not yet been submitted to 
critical investigation. 

As yet no trace has been discovered of any early Latin version. But 
coming down to the thirteenth century we find the Latin version of Robert 
Grossetest, Bishop of Lincoln, and which, as Sinker has shown, is based 
upon the Cambridge manuscript (see Grabe’s Spicileg. i. 144; Sinker, Ap- 
pendix, p. 8). This version has come down to us through numerous manu- 
scripts (Sinker’s Test. pp. xi.—xv., Appendix, p. 9), and, since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it has not only been frequently printed (at first 
without place or date being given, though probably about 1510-1520, see 
Sinker, Appendix, p. 10; on the later impressions consult Sinker, Test. 
p. Xvi. 8q.), but likewise translated into almost every modern language 
—English, French, German, Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, Bohemian, while 
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these translations again were also frequently printed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Sinker, Appendix, pp. 11-23). 

The first edition of the Greek text was prepared by Grabe, who based it 
upon the Cambridge manuscript, collating it at the same time with the 
Oxford one. This edition also contained Grossetest’s Latin version, for 
which two manuscripts belonging to the Bodleian Library were made use of 
(Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. i, Oxon. 1698, 2nd ed. 1714 ; on the use 
of the manuscripts, see p. 336 sq.). Grabe’s text has been reproduced by 
Fabricius (Codex pseudepigraphus Vet. Test. vol. i. Hamburg 1713), Gallandi 
(Bibliotheca veterum patrum, vol. i. Venetiis 1788), and Migne (Patrolog. 
graec. vol. ii). A careful edition of the Cambridge manuscript, accom- 
panied with the variants of the Oxford one, has been printed by Sinker 
(Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum, ad fidem codicis Cantabrigiensis edita, 
accedunt lectiones cod. Oxoniensis, Cambridge 1869). Some time after this 
same scholar published in an Appendix a collation of the Vatican and the 
Patmos manuscripts (Testamenta XII. Patriarcharum: Appendix containing 
a collation of the Roman and Patmos MSS. and bibliographical notes, 
Cambridge 1879). 

Special disquisitions: Grabe in his edition (Spicileg. i. 129-144 and 335- 
374). Corrodi, Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus, ii. 101-110. K. J. 
Nitzsch, Commentatio critica de Testamentis XII. Patriarcharum, libro V. T. 
pseudepigrapho, Wittenberg 1810. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 
Jahrwochen des Propheten Daniel (1839), p. 226 sqq. Liicke, Eznl. in die 
Offenbarung Johannis (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 334-337. Dorner, Entwicklungs- 
gesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, i. 254-264. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Neuen Testaments, § 257. Ritschl, Die Entstehung der alt-kathol. 
Kirche (2nd ed. 1857), pp. 172-177. Kayser, ‘‘Die Test. der XII. Patr.,” in 
the Beitrdge zu den theologischen Wissenschafien, edited by Reuss and 
Cunitz, 3 vols. (1851) pp. 107-140. Vorstman, Disquisitio de Testa- 
mentorum Patriarcharum XII. origine et pretio, Rotterd. 1857. Hilgenfeld, 
Zettschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1858, p. 395 sqq.; 1871, p. 802 sqq. 
Van Hengel, “‘ De Testamenten der twaalf Patriarchen op nieuw ter sprake 
gebragt” (Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1860). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
vii. 363-369. Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 140-157. 
Sinker in his edition. Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 
1869, pp. 116-135; 1871, pp. 123-125. Friedr. Nitzsch, Grundriss der 
christl. Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. 1870, pp. 109-111. Renan, L’@lise 
chrétienne (1879), pp. 268-271. An article in The Presbyterian Review for 
January 1880 (mentioned by Bissell, The Apocrypha, p. 671). Dillmann, 
art. ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. xii. p- 861 sq. 
Schnapp, Die Testamente der zwolf Patriarchen untersucht, Halle 1884 (and 
notice of this work in the T’heolog. Literaturzeitung, 1885, p. 208). 


7. The Lost Pseudepigraphie Prophecies. 


Besides the pseudepigraphic prophecies that have come 
down to us, many others of a similar description were in 
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circulation in the early Church, as we learn partly from the 
lists of the canon and partly from quotations found in the 
Fathers. In the case of most of them it is of course no 
longer possible to determine with any certainty whether they 
were of Jewish or of Christian origin. But, considering that 
in the earliest days of the Christian Church this was a 
species of literary activity that flourished chiefly among the 
heretical sects, and that it was not till a somewhat later period 
that it began to be cultivated in Catholic circles as well, it 
may be assumed with some degree of probability that those 
Old Testament pseudepigraphic writings which are mentioned in 
terms of high respect by the earliest of the Fathers, down say to 
Origen inclusive, are to be regarded generally as being of Jewish 
and not of Christian origin. With the criterion thus obtained 
we may combine still another. We happen to have several 
lists of the canon in which the Old Testament Apocrypha 
are enumerated with great completeness. Now, among the 
writings thus enumerated, occur those which have come down 
to us (Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assumptio Mosis, the 
Psalms of Solomon), and which are undoubtedly of Jewish 
origin. This then must surely be regarded as sufficiently 
justifying the conjecture that the others would also be of 
similar origin. The lists in question are the following :— 

1. The so-called Stichometry of Nicephorus, i.e. a list of the 
canonical and apocryphal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments along with the number of verses in each book, and 
which list is given as an appendix to the Chronographia 
compendiaria of Nicephorus Constantinopolitanus (about 
800 A.D.), though it is, without doubt, of a considerably 
earlier origin (printed in the appendix to Dindorf’s edition of 
George Syncellus, further in a critically amended text given 
by Credner in two programmes for the University of Giessen 
1832-1838, and also reproduced in Credner’s Zur Geschichte 
des Kanons, 1847, pp. 117-122, but best of all in de Boor’s 
Nicephori opuscula, Lips. 1880). Here the list of the Old 
Testament dréxovda runs thus (ed. de Boor, p. 134 sq.) :-— 
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a "Evay otlyov So’ (4800). 

Tlatpidpyas orixov ep’ (5100). 

Ipocevyy "Iwonp otixwv ap’ (1100). 
Avabnnn Moicéws otixwv ap’ (1100). 
"Avarnwis Moicéws oriywv av' (1400). 
’"ABpadp otixwv tr’ (300). 

’EXad (sic) nal Mwda8d otiywr v' (400). 
‘HXla rpodyrov atixwr tis’ (316). 
 Sodoviov mpopytov otixwv x’ (600). 

t Zayapiov ratpos ‘Iwavvov atiyov $ (500). 
ta’ Bapovy, AuBakovp, Telexinr nal Aannr evderiypada 


SEX 7 RZD 


2. The so-called Synopsis Athanasii, which simply repro- 
duces from the Stichometry of Nicephorus the section containing 
the Apocrypha, without giving however the number of the 
verses (Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, p. 145). 

3. Akin to this latter is an anonymous list which was published: 
(a) trom a Codex Coislinianus belonging to the tenth century 
by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, p. 194; 
(b) from a Cod. Paris. Regius by Cotelier, Patrum Apost. Opp. 
vol. 1, 1698, p. 196; (¢) from a Cod. Baroccianus by Hody, De 
Bibliorwm teatibus, 1705, p. 649, col. 44 (those three manu- 
scripts are based upon each other in the order just given and 
as may be seen from a more careful comparing of them with 
the text); and lastly, (@) from a Codex Vaticanus by Pitra, 
Jums ecclesiastics Graecorum historia et monuwmenta, vol. i. 
Romae 1864, p. 100. As appears from the numbering, there 
is an omission in the three first-mentioned manuscripts (No. 8 
being left out). According to Pitra, the complete list of the 
aTdxpuda is as follows :-— 


a “Addu. 

B ’Evoy. 

y Adpex. 

& TTarpudpyar. 

e€ “Iwond rpocevyn, 
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s °Enoap nat Moday (al. ’EX8d8 wal Mobd8), 
& Aiabnnn Mocéos, 

n “H avdrmpis Mocéos. 

0 WParpol Yoroudvtos. 

¢ “Hylov amoxddvyis. 

ta “Hoaiov Spacis. 

68’ Sodoviov amoxndduis. 

uy’ Zaxyaplov aroKxaduypis. 

w0 “Eodpa atroxaduws. 

te “Iax@Bor iotopia. 

ts’ Ilétpov arroxddvwis, and so on (these being followed by 
other New Testament Apocrypha). 


This list is in the main identical with that of the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus. With a single exception (No. 6, 
"ABpadu), the whole of the first ten numbers of the Sticho- 
metvy are reproduced in it. But besides this these nine 
numbers have this in common with each other, that they are 
prooably all of them prophetic pseudepigraphs, i.e. writings 
purporting to have been composed by the various men of God 
whose names they bear, or at all events containing a record of 
revelations with which those men are alleged to have been 
favoured, a circumstance which probably accounts for their 
comparatively wide circulation throughout the Church. The 
last of the nine here in question shows by its title, Zayapéou 
matpos ’“Iwdvvov, that it belongs to the Christian Apocrypha. 
With regard to the others, four of them have already been 
considered by us (Enoch, the Patriarchs, the Testament 
and the Ascension of Moses; on the two latter, see p. 81), 
while the remaining four (Joseph’s Prayer, Eldad and Modad, 
Elias, Zephaniah) are all quoted with deference either by 
Origen or by some still older Fathers, and may therefore be 
regarded, with a certain degree of probability, as Jewish 
products. Consequently they fall to be more fully considered 
by us here. 

1. Joseph’s Prayer (IIpocevy) Iwonp). For the infor- 
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mation we possess regarding this production we are indebted 
above all to repeated quotations from it found in Origen. 
This Father speaks of it as “a writing not to be despised” 
(ov« evxatadpovntov ypadyv), and expressly states that it was 
in use among the Jews (aap’ “EBpalous). In the passages 
quoted it is Jacob who figures all through, describing himself 
as the first-born of all living beings, nay as the head of all the 
angels themselves. He informs us that when he was coming 
from Mesopotamia he met Uriel who wrestled with him, and 
claimed to be the foremost of the angels. But he says that 
he corrected him, and told him that he, Uriel, was only the 
eighth in rank after himself. In another passage Jacob states 
that he had had an opportunity of inspecting the heavenly 
records, and that there he read the future destinies of men. 


Origen, In Joann. vol. ii. chap. xxv. (Opp. ed. de la Rue, iv. 84; Lom- 
matzsch, i. 147): El 0€ rig wpocleras noel trav wep’ “EBpaiows Depomévaw 
aeroxpudov thy exiypaQomevny lacy) wpocevyny, dytinpus tovTo TO dove xeel 
caQac elpnutvov exeidev Amperas . . . Dysl yoo 6 laxwB ““O yap rarwv 
pos untts, eyed lana noel lopanar, dyyeros Ocov cies tye nal rvedpeee ckpyindy® 
nol Aboud nal "louwednx wpoexrisdnoav mpd mevros epyou' tye de laxaB, 6 
narnbels vad avOpwrav "laxadB, ro 0€ dvoec mov *Iapanar, 6 xarndels oad bod 
"Iopara, cvnp opav Oedv, ori éyad mpwroyovos raves Cwov Cwovpevou vad 
beov.” Kael éaiQépes “’Eya O¢ ore tpxcpenv aoe Mecororceuias tio Luples, 
eenrbev Ovpija o dyyearos rov bcovd, xal eirev, Ors xaereBnv eal ryv yi» nol 
narecxhvacc ev evOpamos noel Ore exandny dvouets “laxdB, eCyrwoe xool 
suayeord Lol, nol emcAcse mpds me Atywv’ wporepyoeiy Exccyw Tov dvduatos 
(ov TO dvojee avrov xei tov mpd [l. mpd tov] wavtog ayyéaov. Kal sie 
aUT@ TO dvoma aiTov, xab wooog éotly ev whois beov" ovxl od OvpidA sbydo0¢ 
eueov, xo "lopanr cpyayyenros Ouvduews xuplov noel céprixsrleepyos sims ev 
vioig beod; ody eyd "lopayrA 6 ev xpocwm beov Agitovpyos mparos, xl 
érenanrconpeny ev ovomott aoBeotw tov bedy pov.” 

Origen, ibid. (Lommatzsch, i. 148): "Earl wasion 0€ wape€éBnucv rapa- 
rAaBovtes tov mwepl "lend Adyou, noel poaprupamevor guiv ovx ebnatraPpovyroy 
ypeQnyy. 

Origen, Fragm. comment. in Genes.®8 vol. iii. chap. ix. toward the end (ed. 
de la Rue, ii. 15; Lommatzsch, viii. 30 sq.=Euseb. Praep. evang. vi. 11. 64, 
ed. Gaisford): Arcéxep év rn wpoceuym tod "lwonD dvveras odtw vosiobasr rd 
Aeyouevoy vare tov lena “’Aveyvav yep sv talc trwEl rov ovpavov, dace 
cueByceres dwiv wok trois viois ywy.” Comp. also ibid. chap. xii. toward the 





88 The large fragment from the third book of the Commentary on Genesis 
1s to be found in the Philocalia, chap. xxiii. (Origenis Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, 
vol, xxv.), and the most of it also in Eusebius, Praep. evang. vi. 11. 
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end of the chapter (ed. de la Rue, ii. 19; Lommatzsch, viii, 88), where the 
contents of the somewhat lengthened fragment first quoted are given in an 
abridged form, 

Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 761-771. Dillmann, art. 
‘“‘ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 362. 

2. The book entitled Hidad and Modad. This was a 
writing that was circulated under the name of two Israelites 
called 7128 and ‘T') (Sept. "EXSd8 wai Madd), who accord- 
ing to Num. xi. 26-29 uttered certain predictions in the 
camp during the march through the wilderness. Besides 
being mentioned in the lists of the Apocrypha, this book is 
also quoted in the Shepherd of Hermas, and that as a genuine 
prophetical work. According to the Targum of Jonathan on 
Num. xi. 26—29, the predictions of the two personages here 
in question had reference chiefly to Magog’s final attack upon 
the congregation of Israel. But whether this may be regarded 
as indicating what the theme of our book is likely to have 
been is extremely doubtful. 

Hermas, Pastor, Vis. ii. 3: "Eyyds xvpsos trois émturpeDopeévois, as yéypee- 
wre tv 7) EAI) xal Mader, trois rpoPurevanow ev TH Epyuew TH Awg. 

The Targum of Jonathan on the Pentateuch is given in the fourth volume 
of the London Polyglot along with a Latin translation. Comp. also Beer, 
‘‘Hldad und Medad im Pseudojonathan” (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensch. des Judenth. 1857, pp. 346-350). Weber, System der altsyna- 
gogalen paldstinischen Theologie, 1880, p. 370. 

Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 801-804. Dillmann, art. 
‘“‘Pgeudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. xii. 363. Cotelier, 
Hilgenfeld and Harnack in their editions of the Shepherd of Hermas, notes 
on Vision ii. 3. 

3. The Apocalypse of Elyjah. The prophet Elijah has this 
in common with Enoch, that like him he was taken up to 
heaven without dying. Consequently in the legends of the 
saints he is often associated with Enoch (for the literature 
of this, see Enoch, p. 70), and like this latter could not 
fail to be regarded as a peculiarly suitable medium through 
which to communicate heavenly revelations. A writing bear- 
ing his name is mentioned in the Constitut. apostol. vi. 16, 
and in the patristic quotations simply as an Apocryphum. 
According to the more exact titles as given in the lists of the 
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Apocrypha (‘Hidia mpopnrov in Nicephorus, “HAiov dzroxd- 
Avyes in the anonymous list) and in Jerome (see below), this 
book was a somewhat short apocalyptic work consisting, 
according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus, of 316 verses. 
It is often mentioned by Origen and subsequent ecclesiastical 
writers as being the source of a quotation made by Paul, and 
which cannot be traced to any part of the Old Testament 
(1 Cor. ii. 9: xabas yéypartar & dpOarpds od« cldev Kal 
ovs ov Kovoev Kal éml Kxapdiav dvOperov ovK avéBn K.7.d.). 
No doubt Jerome strongly protests against the notion that 
Paul is here quoting an apocryphal work. But the thing is 
not at all incredible, for do we not find that the Book of 
Enoch has also been undoubtedly quoted by the author of the 
Epistle of Jude? If that be so, then this circumstance serves 
at the same time to prove the early existence and Jewish 
origin of the Apocalypse of Elijah. This same passage that 
is quoted in First Corinthians is likewise quoted by Clemens 
Romanus, chap. xxxiv. jin. Now as non-canonical quotations 
occur elsewhere in Clement, it is just possible that he, in like 
manner, has made use of the Apocalypse of Elijah. At the 
same time it is more likely that he has borrowed the quotation 
from the First Epistle to the Corinthians. According to 
Epiphanius, the passage Eph. v. 14 (@yevpe 6 xadetdwv xal 
dvdota éx Tov vexpov Kal émipatoe: cor 0 Xpiotos) was also 
taken from our Apocryphum. But seeing that Origen makes 
no mention of this in his collations of passages of this sort, 
that statement is of a very questionable character, and pro- 
bably rests upon some confusion or other. According to 
Euthalius, Eph. v. 14 was taken from an apocryphal work 
that bore the name of Jeremiah. 


Origen, Comment. ad Matth, xxvii. 9 (de la Rue, iii. 916; Lommatzsch, v. 
29): Et apostolus scripturas quasdam secretorum profert, sicut dicit alicubi : 
“quod oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit” (1 Cor. ii. 9); in nullo enim 
regulari libro hoc positum invenitur, nisi in secretis Eliae prophetae, Comp. 
further, Comment. ad Matt. xxiii. 37 (de la Rue, iii. 848; Lommatzsch, iv. 237 
sqq.), where, in connection with the saying of Christ that Jerusalem killed 
the prophets, Origen observes that the Old Testament records only a single 
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Instance of a prophet being put to death in Jerusalem, and then proceeds 
to add: Propterea videndum, ne forte oporteat ex libris secretioribus, qui 
apud Judaeos feruntur, ostendere verbum Christi, et non solum Christi, sed 
etiam discipulorum ejus (for example such further statements as Heb. xi. 
37) . . . Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum esse Jesaiam, 
et Zachariam occisum, et Ezechielem. Arbitror autem circuisse in melotis 
[év genawreis, Heb. xi. 37], in pellibis caprinis Eliam, qui in solitudine et in 
montibus vagabatur. And so among the other passages that go to prove 
that apocryphal books are sometimes referred to in the New Testament we 
should also include 1 Cor. ii. 9. Lastly, Origen goes on to observe: Oportet 
ergo caute considerare, ut nec omnia secreta, quae feruntur in nomine 
sanctorum, suscipiamus propter Judaeos, qui forte ad destructionem veri- 
tatis scripturarum nostrarum quaedam finxerunt, confirmantes dogmata 
falsa, nec omnia abjiciamus, quae pertinent ad demonstrationem scriptu- 
rarum nostrarum. The whole connection here plainly shows that it is 
exclusively Jewish Apocrypha that Origen has in view. 

Euthalius in his learned statistical work on the Epistles of Paul (458 a.D.) 
likewise traces 1 Cor. ii. 9 to the Apocalypse of Elijah (Zaccagni, Collectanea 
monumentorum veterum, Romae 1698, p. 556=Gallandi, Biblioth. patrum, 
x. 258). In this he is followed by Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and an 
anonymous list of quotations in Paul’s Epistles, which is given (a) by 
Montfaucon (Diarium Italicum, p. 212 sq., and Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum, 
i. 195) from a Codex Basilianus, and (6) by Cotelier (in his edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, note on Constitut. apost. vi. 16) from two Parisian 
manuscripts. 

Jerome, Epist. 57 ad Pammachium, chap. ix. (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, i. 314) : 
Pergamus ad apostolum Paulum. Scribit ad Corinthios: Si enim cogno- 
vissent Dominum gloriae, etc. (1 Cor. ii. 8-9). . . . Solent in hoe loco 
apocryphorum quidam deliramenta sectari et dicere, quod de apocalypsi Eliae 
testimonium sumtum sit, etc. (Jerome then traces the quotation to Isa. 
lxiv. 8). Idem, Comment. in Jesaijam, Ixiv. 3 [al. lxiv. 4] (Vallarsi, iv. 761) : 
Paraphrasim hujus testimonii quasi Hebraeus ex Hebraeis assumit apostolus 
Paulus de authenticis libris in epistola quam scribit ad Corinthios (1 Cor. 
ii. 9), non verbum ex verbo reddens, quod facere omnino contemnit, sed 
sensuum exprimens veritatem, quibus utitur ad id quod voluerit roborandum, 
Unde apocryphorum deliramenta conticeant, quae ex occasione hujus testi- 
monii ingeruntur ecclesiis Christi. . . . Ascensio enim Isaiae et Apocalypsis 
Eliae hoc habent testimonium. 

Clemens Rom. chap. xxxiv. fin.: ayes yep’ OPbarpeds ovx eldev xel ods 
bx Gxovoev xeel tal xecpdicy xvbpwmov ovx avin dow Hroluaoey Tog Vropeevovosy 
avréy (in St. Paul: rois dyarwow adtov). Comp. the note on this in 
Gebhardt and Harnack’s edition. The passage is also frequently quoted 
elsewhere in patristic literature, and was a special favourite with the 
Gnostics ; see Hilgenfeld, Die apostol. Viter, p. 102; Ritschl, Die Entste- 
hung der altkathol. Kirche, p. 267 sq. 

Epiphanius, Haer. xlii. p. 372, ed. Petav. (Dindorf, ii. 388): “ Aso aéyes, 
syetpe 6 naebevduy nol chvaora tm tav vexpav, nal imi@otoss oot 6 Xpsotds” 
(Epb. v. 14). Tlebev r@ erooronw re ‘ds xoel Akyes,” BAAR xe THC FAAS 
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dHrov Oscbynxn; ; rowre 8 eeQeperas ~apa7g Hale. Hippolytus, De Christo 
et Antichr., chap. Ixv., quotes the same passage (Eph. v. 14) with the 
formula 6 xpoQyrns agyss, and with a slight deviation in regard to the terms 
(2&eyépOnrs instead of evedore). It also occurs with the same deviation and 
with the formula 4 ypaQ# Aéye: in an utterance of the Naasenes quoted by 
Hippolytus (Philosophum. v. 7, p. 146, ed. Duncker). But both those 
quotations are undoubtedly to be traced simply to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra canonem receptum, 2nd ed. iv. 74, thinks, 
though without any distinct ground for doing so, that they may have been 
taken from the Apocalypse of Peter). According to Euthalius, Eph. v. 14 
formed part of an Apocryphum that bore the name of Jeremiah (Zaccagni, 
Collectanea monumentorum veterum, p. 561 = Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. x. 260). 
Similarly Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 48, and the above-mentioned anonymous 
list of Paul’s quotations from the Scriptures, which simply reproduces 
Euthalius. We may safely venture to assume that this Apocryphum bearing 
the name of Jeremiah was itself of Christian origin. 

The work by the Hellenist Eupolemus, zepl ras ’Halov xpoPureies (Euseb. 
Praep. evang. ix. 30), has nothing to do with our Apocryphum. On this 
see sec. 33. Isr. Levi endeavours to make out the probable existence of a 
Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah on the strength of two Talmudic passages 
(Sanhedrin 976 ; Joma 196), where certain utterances of Elijah regarding 
questions of Messianic dogma happen to be quoted (Revue des études juives, 
vol. i. 1880, p. 108 sqq.). Ona passage of this sort from post-Talmudic 
times, see Jellinek, Bet-ha-Midrash, vol. iii. 

Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1070-1086. Liicke, Einleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 235 sq. Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 
1853, p. 330 sq. Dillmann in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 359. The 
commentaries on 1 Cor. ii. 9 and Eph. v. 14. 


4. The Apocalypse of Zephaniah. Apart from the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus and the anonymous list of the Apocrypha 
(see p. 126), all we know of this writing is from a quotation 
in Clement of Alexandria. 

Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 11.77: 7 Ap’ odx% Geeore tradra roig dre YoPo- 
vie AsxPeios rov mpoPyrov ; “xal averaBiv me wuedew nol advyveyxty we els 
obpavov wéwmrov rol ebewpouy ckyyédoug xarovmévous xupious, xal rd ducdnuce 
avrav exinelwevov ty wveveots dyle xal yy Excorov wiTay 6 Opdvoc ExtawAa- 
siav Dards Hrlov civartrrovros, olxodyras ev veeols currnplas nol dpevouvras bedv 
dppntov vpioroy.” 

Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1140 sq. Dillmann in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. xii. 360. 

The Apocalypses we have just been considering are far 
from exhausting the number of them that were in circula- 
tion in the early Church. At the end of the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus mention is made of WevSeriypada of Baruch 
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Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. As we have already stated, 
Euthalius was acquainted with an Apocryphum bearing the 
name of Jeremiah. Jerome mentions a Hebrew Apocry- 
phum bearing this prophet’s name in which Matt. xxvii. 9 
occurred.” But as regards all these and many others besides, 
it is extremely doubtful, for various reasons, and chiefly from 
their appearing somewhat late in the Christian Church, whether 
they are of Jewish origin. It is obvious that the four last- 
mentioned pseudepigraphs are to be regarded as an addition 
at some subsequent period to the original Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. 


VI. THE SACRED LEGENDS. 


The authors of the pseudepigraphic prophecies had chiefly 
in view the practical aim of imparting greater weight to the 
lessons and exhortations which they desired to address to their 
contemporaries by ascribing them to the sacred authorities 
whose names they bear. Not only however did they repre- 
sent the holy men of God themselves as speaking to posterity, 
but it was not uncommon at the same time to enrich the 
accounts we have regarding those personages with new material, 
partly for the purpose of giving to the present generation a 
clearer view of the sacred narrative generally by the addition 
of copious details, and partly by surrounding these saints of 
the olden time with a halo of glory, to hold them up more and 
more unreservedly as shining models for Israel to imitate (comp. 
in general, Div. ii. vol. i. p. 339 et seq.). Now there were two 
ways in which the things here in question, viz. the amplifying 
and embellishing of the sacred story and adapting it to pur- 
poses of edification, could be effected, either by a continual 
modifying of the text of the Biblical narrative, or by singling 

39 Jerome, ad Matth, xxvii. 9 (Vallarsi, vii. 1, 228) : Legi nuper in quodam 


Hebraico volumine, quod Nazaraenae sectae mihi Hebraeus obtulit, Jere- 
miae apocryphum, in quo haec ad verbum scripta reperi. 
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out certain personages in tt and making them the heroes of ficti- 
tious legends, At first it was the former of these courses that 
was chiefly followed, though afterwards the latter came more 
and more to be adopted as well. A classical example of each 
of those two modes of enriching the sacred story has come 
down to us from a comparatively early period, from somewhere 
about the time of Christ. The so-called Book of Jubilees is 
an instance of the way in which the text was modified, while in 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah we have a specimen of the fictitious 
legend. Other writings of this description are either known 
to us merely from quotations or have come down to us only 
in the shape of Christian versions of them. But a large 
amount of material of this sort is also to be found in writings 
the principal objects of which are different from those men- 
tioned above. Legendary amplifications of the sacred narrative 
are also to be met with in almost all of the pseudepigraphic 
prophecies. This, as appears from what has been already 
said, is true above all of the Testaments of the Twelve Paitri- 
archs into which the biographical element enters so largely. 
And so for this reason it has also very many points of contact 
with the first of the two principal works which we will now 
proceed to consider. 


1. The Book of Jubilees. 


Didymus Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, and Jerome quote an 
apocryphal book under the title ta "IwBndaia or 4 derti 
Téveows, from which they borrow various details connected 
with the history of the patriarchs. Then copious extracts 
from this same work are given by the Byzantine chroniclers 
Syncellus, Cedrenus, Zonoras, Glycas, from the beginning of 
the ninth down to the twelfth century. But at this latter 
point the book disappears, and for a long time it was looked 
upon as lost, till it turned up again in the present century in 
the Abyssinian Church, where it was found in an Ethiopic 
version. It was published for the first time by Dillmann in 
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a German translation (Ewald’s Jahrbiicher, ii-iii. 1850- 
1851), and afterwards in the Ethiopic text (1859). Besides 
this Ethiopic version, a large fragment of the work is like- 
wise extant in an old Latin version which in like manner was 
not discovered till modern times, the author of the discovery 
being Ceriani, who found it in a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and afterwards published it among the 
Monumenta sacra et profana (vol. i fasc. 1, 1861). This 
Latin fragment was also subsequently edited by Rénsch, 
accompanied with a Latin rendering by Dillmann of the 
corresponding portion in the Ethiopic version, as well as a 
commentary and several excursuses full of valuable matter 
(1874). 

The contents of the book are substantially the same as 
those of our canonical Genesis, for which reason it is also 
generally styled “the smaller Genesis,” not because it is of 
smaller dimensions (on the contrary, it is larger than the 
other), but because it is inferior in point of authority to the 
canonical book. It stands to this latter very much in the 
same relation as a Haggadean commentary to the text of the 
Bible. At the same time it is as far as possible from being 
an actual exposition of the text, which in fact the Haggadean 
Midrash never pretends to be, but simply a free repro- 
duction of the early Biblical history from the creation of the 
world down to the institution of the Passover (Ex. xii.), and 
that from the standpoint and in the spirit of later Judaism. 
The whole is made to assume the form of a revelation 
imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai by an “angel of the 
presence.” The object of the author in selecting this form 
was to secure at once for the new matters which he has to 
communicate the same authority as was already accorded to 
the text of the Bible. In his reproduction he has paid special 
attention to the matter of chronology, the due fixing of this 
being without doubt one of the leading objects for which his 
book was written. He takes as the busis of reckoning the 
jubilee-period of 49 years, which again resolves itself into 
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seven year-weeks of seven years each, and then, in fixing the 
date of any event, he determines the exact month of the exact 
year of the exact year-week of the exact jubilee-period in 
which it occurred. From this it is not difficult to see why 
the whole book was called ra ’IwB8ndaia, “the Jubilees.” As 
the author was interested in chronology generally, so he lays a 
peculiar stress upon the observance of the annual festwals, 
and endeavours to prove with regard to each of the leading 
feasts that it had been instituted in the very earliest times; so 
for example with regard to Pentecost or the feast of Weeks 
(Ewald’s Jahrobd. ii. 245, iii. 8), the feast of Tabernacles (Ibid. 
iii. 11), the great Day of Atonement (iii. 46), and the feast of 
the Passover (iii. 68 sq.). This also serves to explain why it 
is that he happens to finish with the institution of the 
Passover (Ex. xii.). 

As the author seeks to reproduce the history of primitive 
times in the spirit of his own day, he deals with the Biblical 
text in a very free fashion. Many things that did not happen 
to interest him, or that he considered objectionable, were 
either omitted or altered, while others were still further 
amplified by the addition of numerous particulars of one kind 
or another. He is always by way of showing exactly where 
the founders of the primitive families or races got their wives 
from; he explains how far Gen. ii. 17 had been literally 
fulfilled (comp. Justin, Dial. ¢. Tryph. chap. lxxxi.), with 
whose help Noah brought the animals into the ark, how the 
Hamitic family of the Canaanites and the Japhetic one of the 
Medes found their way within the sphere of the Semitic family, 
why Rebecca had such a decided preference for Jacob,” and 
so on. He is acquainted with the names of the wives of the 
whole of the patriarchs from Adam down to the twelve sons 
of Jacob, he knows the name of the particular peak of Mount 
Ararat on which Noah’s. ark rested, and many other things of 
a similar kind.“ All those embellishments and amplifications 


40 Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahrbb. vol. iii. p. 78 sq. 
41 Jbid. p. 80. 
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are entirely in the spirit of later Judaism. A peculiarly 
characteristic feature is the circumstance that the patriarchs 
are represented as paragons of moral excellence to even a 
greater extent than in the Biblical narrative itself, and as 
being already in the habit of observing the whole of the 
Mosaic ritual, of offering sacrifices and firstlings, and of 
celebrating the annual festivals, the new moons, and the 
Sabbaths. It is further characteristic, that everywhere the 
hierarchia coelestis is represented as forming the background 
of this world’s history. The angels, good and evil alike, are 
regularly interfering with the course of human affairs, and 
inciting men to good and evil actions. We learn that the 
angels observed the law in heaven long before it was promul- 
gated upon earth. For from the very beginning that law 
stood inscribed upon the heavenly tablets, and it was only by 
degrees that it was copied from these and communicated to 
men. It appears moreover that the whole of the divine 
teachings had not been openly published to the people of 
Israel, many of them having been communicated to the 
patriarchs only in secret books which were transmitted by 
them to later generations. . 

Notwithstanding its many salient features of a characteristic 
nature, it is still difficult to say amid what circles the book had 
its origin. Jellinek regards it as an Essenian work of an anti- 
Pharisaic tendency. But although a good many things in it, 
such as its highly developed angelology, its secret books, its 
doctrine of the continued existence of the soul without any resur- 
rection of the body (iii. 24), seem to favour the hypothesis of 
an Essenian origin, yet there are others that but the more 
decisively preclude such a hypothesis. It says nothing about 
those washings and purifications that formed so important a 
feature of Essenism. It is true the author strongly repro- 
bates the eating of blood, still he by no means expresses his 
disapproval of animal sacrifices as was so emphatically done 
by the Essenes. Still less are we to think of a Samaritan 
origin as Beer is disposed to do, for this hypothesis again is 
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precluded by the fact that the author speaks of the garden 
of Eden, the mount of the east, Mount Sinai, and Mount’ 
Zion as being “the four places of God upon earth” (ii. 241, 
251), and thus excludes Gerizim from the number. Again, 
Frankel’s view, that the book was written by a Hellenistic 
Jew belonging to Egypt, is no less untenable. For, as will 
be seen immediately, the language in which it was originally 
composed was not Greek but Hebrew. There cannot be a 
doubt that the greater number of the peculiarities by which 
this book is characterized are such as it has in common with 
the prevailing Pharisaism of the time. And one might refer 
it to this without further ado were it not that several 
difficulties stand in the way, such as its opposition to the 
mode of reckoning adopted in the Pharisaic calendar (ii. 246), 
and its doctrine of a continued existence of the soul apart 
from any resurrection (ii. 24). But it would be absolutely 
erroneous again if, in consequence of these facts, and because 
of the decided prominence given to the tribe of Levi (iii 
39 sq.), we were to suppose that. a Sadducee was the author 
of our work, for its elaborate angelology and its’ doctrine ot 
immortality are of themselves sufficient to render such a 
supposition impossible. The truth of the matter would rather 
seem to be this, that the author, while of course representing 
in all essential respects the standpoint of the dominant Phari- 
saism of his time, gives expression to his own personal views 
only in connection with one or two particulars here and there 
(so also for example Dillmann, Rénsch, Drummond). 

That the book had its origin in Palestine is already 
evidenced by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. 
For although the Ethiopic and the Latin versions have been taken 
from the Greek, this does not alter the fact that the original 
was composed in Hebrew, as is evident from explicit statements 
to this effect made by Jerome. The' date of the composition of 
our work may be determined, if not within very narrow 
limits, yet with an approximate degree of certainty. For we 
find, on the one hand, that our author undoubtedly makes use 
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of, nay that he actually quotes the Book of Enoch. Then it 
is extremely probable, on the other, that the author of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs had our book before him 
when he wrote. In addition to this there is the further 
circumstance that we nowhere find any reference whatever to 
the destruction of Jerusalem; on the contrary, it is assumed 
throughout to be still standing as the central place of worship 
(comp. above all, iii. 42, 69). From all this we may venture, 
with tolerable probability, to refer the composition of our 
work to the first century of our era. 


On the various titles of the book, see Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubiléen, pp. 
461-482. Besides those mentioned above, we also find in Syncellus and 
Cedrenus the title éroxaaupic Mavotws (Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 5 and 49; 
Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 9). 

The Ethiopic and Latin versions are both based upon a Greek text, on the 
former of which see Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahrbb. iii. 88 sq., and on the 
latter, Ronsch, Zettschr. fiir wissenchaftl. Theol. 1871, pp. 86-89. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubilien, pp. 439-444. But, according to Jerome, we must 
assume that the original text was in Hebrew. It may be conjectured that 
the Greek version would be prepared only at a comparatively late date, say 
in the third century 4.D., which would serve to explain how it happened 
that the book did not come into use in the Christian Church till the fourth 
century A.D. 

It is obvious that in our work a liberal use is made of the Book of 
Enoch, nay in one passage (Ewald’s Jahrbb. ii. 240) it is said of Enoch 
that: ‘‘ He wrote in a book the signs of heaven in the order of their months, 
in order that the children of men. might know the seasons of the years 
according to the order of the various months... . He saw in his dream the 
past and the future, what was going to happen to the sons of the children 
of men in their generations one after another down to the day of judgment. 
All this he saw and knew and wrote it down as a testimony, and left it on 
the earth as a testimony for all the sons of the children of men and for 
their generations.” This and all that is said elsewhere regarding Enoch 
agrees entirely with the contents of our Book of Enoch. See in general, 
Dillmann in Ewald’s Jahrbd. iii. 90 sq. Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubilden, 
pp. 403-412. 

On the allusions to our book in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
see p. 122. The quotations found in the Fathers and the Byzantine writers 
are collected by Fabricius in his Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 849-864, 
fi. 120 sq. Ronsch, Zedtschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1871, p. 69 sq. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubilien, pp. 250-382. 

Didymus Alex., Zn epist, canonicas enarrationes, ad 1 John iii. 12 
(Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. vi. 800): Nam et in libro qui leprogenesis [0 
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leptogenesis] appellatur, ita legitur, quia Cain lapide aut ligno percusserit 
Abel (to which quotation Langen has drawn attention in the Bonner Theol. 
Itteraturbl. 1874, p. 270). 

Epiphanius, Haer. xxxix. 6: ‘OQ¢ 32 év roig IaBnrclors edpioxeres, rH nevi 
rewrn Tevices xaerovuévy, nel ra dvimare trav yuvaimav tov te Katy noel cov 
24 4 BiBros weptées x.T A. 

Jerome, Epist. 78 ad Fabiolam, Mansio 18 (Vallarsi, i. 483), speaking of 
the name of a place called Ressa (AD4, Num. xxxiii. 21), observes: Hoe 


verbum quantum memoria suggerit nusquam alibi in scripturis sanctis 
apud Hebraeos invenisse me novi absque libro apocrypho qui a Graecis 
Aewry id est parva Genesis appellatur; ibi in aedificatione turris pro stadio 
ponitur, in quo exercentur pugiles et athletae et cursorum velocitas com- 
probatur. Ibid. Mansio 24 (Vallarsi, i. 485), speaking again of the name of 
a place called Thare (nom, Num. xxxiii. 27), observes : Hoc eodem vocabulo 
et iisdem literis scriptum invenio patrem Abraham, qui in supradicto 
apocrypho Geneseos volumine, abactis corvis, qui hominum frumenta 
vastabant, abactoris vel depulsoris sortitus est nomen. 

In the Decretum Gelasii we find included among the Apocrypha a work 
entitled Liber de filiabus Adae Leptogenesis (see Credner, Zur Gesch. des 
Kanons, p. 218. Rounsch, pp. 270 sq., 477 sq.). It may be conjectured that 
here we have an erroneous combination of two titles belonging to two 
separate works. However, we can see from this as well as from the 
circumstance of their being a Latin version of it, that the book was also 
known in the West. On the indications of its having been made use of by 
occidental writers, see Ronsch, pp. 322-382 passim. 

Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 5: de éy rAcwrn Péperes Tevéoss, qv xi Mavotws 
elvei Qeol cives cbmoncavpiy. i. 7: &x rig rewring Tevéoews. i. 18: ex 
trav rewrav Tevicews. 1. 49: iv tH Mavotacs Aeyoutyy droxarirpe. i. 183: 
4 rear Véveois Qnow. i. 185: Oe ev Acme xsivas Tevéoe. i 192: Be 
Quoi 4 rAewrn Véveoss. i. 203: ev rewrn Vevéoes Déperecs. 

Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 6: xal dao tig Aeris Tevécews. 1.9: te Gp 
Aewrh Déperas Tevioes, qv xl Maotac elvai Deol tives &woxdravfiv. i. 16: 
as % rextn Maotws Téveots Onow. i. 48: ts tol rit Acwrh xciras Tevéoss. 
i. 53: év rH AewrH Tevioes xeiras. 1 85: ev rh Acar Vevéoes xeirees. 

Zonoras, ed. Pinder (given in common with the two foregoing in the Bonn 
edition of the Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae), vol. i. p. 18: éy 7% 
rcarn Vevéoss. 

Glycas, ed. Bekker (also given in the Bonn collection), p. 198 : 4 reyopedrn 
rexrn Véveots. P. 206: 4 08 acary Téveoss agyes. P. 892: & B38 Asyomedyn 
aewrn Véveots, ox od Bev ovyypaQsion xel Oras, Quatv. 

The literature of our book is enumerated and considered at some length 
by Ronsch in Das Buch der Jubilden, pp. 422-439. 

Texts: Kufdlé sive Liber Jubilaeorum, aethiopice ad duorum libror. 
manuscr. fidem primum, ed. Dillmann, Kiel 1859. Dillmann, Das Buch der 
Jubiléen oder die kleine Genesis, aus dem Aethiopischen dbersetzt (Ewald’s 
Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. vol. ii. 1850, pp. 230-256 ; vol. iii. 1851, pp.. 
1-96). Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, vol. i. fase. 1 (1861), pp. 
15-54. Ronsch, Das Buch der Jubiltien oder die kleine Genesis, unter 
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Beifilgungen des revidirten Textes der in der Ambrosiana aufgefundenen 
lateinischen Fragmente, etc, etc., erliutert untersucht und herausgegeben, 
Leipzig 1874. 

Special disquisitions: Treuenfels, Die kleine Genesis (Fiirst’s Literaturbl. 
des Orients, 1846, Nos. 1-6; comp. vol. for 1851, No. 15), which was 
written before the Ethiopic text was discovered. Jellinek, Ueber das Buch 
der Jubilien und das Noach-Buch, Leipzig 1855 (reprinted from part 3 of 
the Bet ha-Midrasch). Beer, Das Buch der Jubilden und sein Verhéiltniss 
zu den Midraschim, Leipzig 1856. Idem, Noch ein Wort iiber das Buch der 
Jubilien, Leipzig 1857. Frankel, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des 
Judenthums, 1856, pp. 311-316, 380-400. Dillmann, Zeitschr. der deutschen 
morgenliind. Gesellsch. xi. 1857, pp. 161-163. Kriiger, “ Die Chronologie im 
Buch der Jubilien” (Zeitschr. der DMG. vol. xii. 1858, pp. 279-299). 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 84-102. Rubin, Das 
Buch der Jubilden oder die kleine Genesis in’s Hebrdische tibersetzt, mit einer 
Einleitung «nd mit Noten versehen, Wien, Beck’s Univ.-Buchhandlung, 1870. 
Ginsburg, art. ‘‘Jubilees, Book of,” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature. Ronsch, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1871, pp. 60--98. Idem, 
Das Buch der Jubiléen, Leipzig 1874. Hilgenfeld, Zecischr. fiir wissensch. 
Theol. 1874, pp. 485-441. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
143-147. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften A.T.’s, § 571. Dillmann, 
Beitriéige aus dem Buch der Jubilien zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes 
(Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1883, pp. 323-340). Idem, in 
Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. xii. 364 sq. 


2. The Martyrdom of Isaiah. 


An apocryphal work containing an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah is repeatedly mentioned by Origen. He simply 
calls it an d2roxpu¢or, tells us nothing of its contents beyond 
the statement that Isaiah had been sawn asunder, and plainly 
describes it as a Jewish production. Again in the Constitu- 
tiones apostol. reference is made merely in a general way to an 
Apocryphum ‘“Hoaiov. On the other hand, in the list of 
the canon edited by Montfaucon, Pitra, and others there 
is a more precise mention of a “Hoatov épacus (see p. 127). 
Epiphanius knows of im dvaBatexov ‘Hoatov, which was in 
use among the Archorgics and the Hieracites. Jerome speaks 
of an Ascensio Isaiae. It is extremely probable that these 
references are not all to one and the same work, that, on the 
contrary, Origen had in view a purely Jewish production, 
while the others referred to a Christian version of it, or to 
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some Christian work quite independent of it. For there 
exists a Christian Apocryphum on Isaiah which, at all events 
is made up of a variety of elements, though the oldest of 
them may be pretty clearly seen to be a Jewish history of the 
martyrdom of Isaiah. This Apocryphum, like so many others 
has come down to us in its entirety only in an Ethiopic 
version, and was published for the first time by Laurence 
(1819). The second half of it is likewise extant in an old 
Latin version, which was printed at Venice in 1522, but had 
long disappeared until it was brought to light again by 
Gieseler (1832). This whole material, accompanied with 
valuable disquisitions and elucidations, has been embodied in 
Dillmann’s edition (Ascensio Isaiae, Lips. 1877). Lastly, 
Gebhardt published (1878) a Greek text, which however does 
not profess to be the original book, but an adaptation of it im 
the shape of a Christian legend of the saints. 

The contents of the whole work, as given in the Ethiopic 
text, are as follows: First part: the martyrdom (chaps. 
i-v.). Isaiah intimates to Hezekiah the future impiety of 
his son Manasseh (chap. i). After Hezekiah’s death, 
Manasseh, as had been foretold, abandons himself entirely to 
the service of Satan, in consequence of which Isaiah and those 
of his way of thinking retire into solitude (chap. ii). There- 
upon a certain person called Balkirah complains to King 
Manasseh that Isaiah had been uttering prophecies against 
the king and the people (chap. iii, 1-12). As for Balkirah, 
he had been incited to this hostility to Isaiah by Satan 
(Berial), who was angry at the former because he had pre- 
dicted the coming redemption by Christ. Here the writer 
takes occasion to recount the whole history of Jesus and His 
Church as it had been foretold by Isaiah, and that from 
Christ’s incarnation down to the Neronic persecution (chap. 
iv. 2) and the last judgment (iii. 13-iv. jin.). In deference 
to the clamours for the punishment of the prophet, Manasseh 
orders him to be sawn asunder, a martyr death which he 
bears with singular firmness (chap. v.). Second part: the 
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vision (chaps. vi—xi.). In the twentieth year of Hezekiah’s 
reign Isaiah sees the following vision, which he communicates 
to King Hezekiah and to Josab his own (the prophet’s) son 
(chap. vi). An angel conducts the prophet first of all 
through the firmament and throughout the whole six lower 
heavens, and shows him all that was to be seen in each of 
them (chaps. vii. viii.). At last they reach the seventh 
heaven, where Isaiah sees all the righteous that have died 
from Adam downwards, and then he sees God the Lord 
Himself (chap. ix.). After having heard God the Father 
giving to his Son Jesus Christ His commission to descend into 
the world, Isaiah comes back again to the firmament accom- 
panied by the angel (chap. x.). Here there is revealed to 
him the future birth of Jesus Christ and the history of His 
life upon earth down to His crucifixion and resurrection, 
whereupon the angel returns to the seventh heaven, while 
Isaiah goes back to his earthly body (chap. xi.). 

This outline of the contents of our book will suffice to show 
that here we have to do with two elements of a totally distinct 
and dissimilar nature. There is no connection whatever between 
the vision and the martyrdom. Not only so, the vision is with 
singular awkwardness made to follow the martyrdom which, in 
the order of time, it should of course have preceded. Nor does 
the martyrdom again form one connected whole. Above all 
is the whole passage iii 13—v. 1, which interrupts and 
disturbs, the connection, obviously to be regarded as a later 
interpolation, as is also the kindred passage in the second 
part, xi 2-22. And lastly, the introduction again has only 
an apparent connection with what follows. On _ closer 
examination we find reason to suspect that in all probability 
that introduction was inserted at some subsequent period. 
On the strength of these facts Dillmann has propounded the 
following hypotheses regarding the origin of our book. In 
the first place we are to distinguish two elements that are 
independent of each other. (1) ‘he account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah, chaps. il. 1—iii, 12, and v. 2- 14, which is of Jewish 
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origin ; and (2) the vision of Isaiah, chaps. vi—xi. (exclusive 
of xi. 2-22), which is of Christian origin. Then we are to 
regard these two elements (3) as having been amalgamated by 
a Christian who at the same time composed and inserted the 
introduction (chap. i.). Lastly, when the work had assumed this 
shape, another Christian would afterwards insert the two sections 
(chaps. iii. 13-v. 1, and xi. 2-22). These conjectures may 
at least be regarded as extremely probable. They are borne 
out not only by the internal indications already referred to, but 
by external testimony as well. In the free version of the 
whole book edited by Gebhardt no trace is to be met with of 
sections iii. 13—v. 1 and xi. 2-22. Besides this latter section 
(xi. 2-22) does not occur in the Latin version, which, as has 
been previously observed, embraces only chaps. vi-xi. It is 
evident therefore that the sections in question must be later 
interpolations. But the circumstance that the vision and the 
vision alone is all that has come down to us in the Latin 
version, goes to confirm the assumption that this vision of 
itself originally formed an independent whole. By the épacus, 
the dvaBartvxoy, ascensio Isaiae mentioned by the Fathers, we 
have therefore to understand merely that visionary journey of 
Isaiah through the seven heavens which had been composed 
by some Christian or another. In the case of Origen however 
it is the Jewish account of the martyrdom of Isaiah (chaps. 
ii, 1-iii, 12 and v. 2-14) that is in view. This latter is 
simply a legendary story composed for the purpose of glori- 
fying the prophet. It contains nothing of an apocalyptic 
character, and consequently does not belong to the category of 
prophetic pseudepigraphs, but to that of legendary works. 


The story of the sawing asunder of Isaiah is mentioned by writers of so 
early a date as Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. cxx. ; Tertullian, De 
patientia, chap. xiv. ; Scorpiace, chap. viii. (comp. Div. ii. vol.i. p. 345). It is 
probably this too that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has in view 
in chap, xi. 37. In so far as it is probable that the reference here is to our 
book, so far have we at the same time a clue to the date of the composition 
of that Epistle. 

Origen, Hpist ad Africanum, chap. ix. (de la Rue, i. 19 sq. ; Lommatzsch. 
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xvii. 51). With the view of proving that the Jewish authorities had sup- 
pressed everything that represented them in an unfavourable light, some 
specimens of which have nevertheless come down to us in apocryphal 
writings (dy rive oiCerees év aroxpuoss), Origen proceeds as follows: Kal 
Tovtov rapadsiypex ddoomen Ta wept rov ‘Hoatav loropodmeva, nal vad rig 
mpos EGpaiovs trioronns wocprupovmevee, év ovden! Tav Davepav BiBrlav yer porpe- 
“eve (here follows the quotation Heb. xi. 37). .. . Sa@ee 0 ori wi rapa- 
Odes Adyouos wempicbes Hoatav rev xpoQyrny? nai ty rivi &roxpyOy rovro 
Diperas owep raya éxirndes vr "lovdalwy pepadiovpynrens, AEets tives Tes 
Ki mperovans wapeceBrnxrowy TH ypeQn, iv % OAn dasornOy. 

Origen, Ad Matth. xiii. 57 (de la Rue, iii. 465 ; Lommatzsch, iii. 49): Kel 

Howitas ¢ wemplobes dd tov Aaov lordpnyrecs’ ci dé tis ob wpocierces THY iaroplay 

dice rd ty TH dwonpyOe Houta airyy Qipeobcs, miorevoatw roig ev TH mpos 
“EBpaious otra yeypapmévors (Heb. xi. 37). 

Origen, Ad Matth. xxiii. 37 (de la Rue, iii. 848 ; Lommatzsch, iv. 237 sq.) : 
Propterea videndum, ne forte oporteat ex libris secretioribus, qui apud 
Judaeos feruntur, ostendere verbum Christi et non solum Christi, sed etiam 
discipulorum ejus. . . . Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum 
esse Jesaiam, etc. 

Origen, Jn Jesaiam homil.i.5 (de la Rue, 108 ; Lommatzsch, xiii. 245 sq.) 
Ajunt [Judaei] ideo Isaiam esse sectum a populo quasi legem praevari- 
cantem et extra scripturas annuntiantem. Scriptura enim dicit: ‘‘nemo 
videbit faciem meam et vivet.” Iste vero ait: ‘‘ vidi Dominum Sabaoth.” 
Moses, ajunt, non vidit et tu vidisti? Et propter hoc eum secuerunt et 
condemnaverunt eum ut impium. And this is precisely as the affair is 
represented in our book, chap. iii. 8 sqq. 

Epiphanius, Haer. xl. 2 (speaking of the Archontics): aamGavovar d¢ 
AaBas dao Tov dvaBarinod Howlin, ers 08 nal dArwv rivav droxpvday. 
Idem, Haer. lxvii. 3: Govrercs d¢ [scil. Hierakas] ray rersiev adrov avoraasy 
wosicbes dee Tov dvaBarinod Houtov, dnbev as ty» ra avabarting 
Aeyowtve ereyev éxeice (here follows a quotation which substantially coin- 
cides with a passage in chap. ix. of our book). 

Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam, chap. lxiv. 8 [al. lxiv. 4] (Vallarsi, iv. 761) . 
Ascensio enim Isaiae et apocalypsis Eliae hoc habent testimonium, namely, 
the passage 1 Cor. ii. 9. With regard to the Apocalypsis Eliae, see p. 129. 
The passage actually occurs in the Latin text of the Ascensio Isaiae. It is 
wanting, however, in the Ethiopic, and so is obviously an interpolation. 

Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam, chap. lvii. fin. (Vallarsi, iv. 666): Judaei 
arbitrantur . .. Isaiam de sua prophetare morte quod serrandus sit a 
Manasse serra lignea, quae apud eos certissima traditio est. 

On the patristic quotations, comp. also Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test. i. 1086-1100. 

The Ethiopic text was published by Laurence, accompanied with a Latin 
and English version (Ascensio Isaiae vatis, opusculum pseudepigraphum, 
cum versione Latina Anglicanaque publici juris factum, Oxoniae 1819). Mai 
(Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, vol. iii. 2, 1828, p. 238 sq.) published 
two fragments of an old Latin version, viz. chaps. ii. 14-iii, 13 and vii. 1-19, 
without being aware that they formed part of our Apocryphum. After 
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Niebuhr had discovered the source from which they came they were fully 
discussed by Nitzsch (Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 209 sqq.). The old Latin version 
of the Visio (chaps. vi-xi. of the Ethiopic text), which had been printed at 
Venice in 1522, and had then disappeared for a long time, was found again 
and reprinted by Gieseler in a Gottingen program (Vetus translatio latina 
visionis Jesaiae, etc., Gotting. 1832). The Latin version of Laurence, 
accompanied with the old Latin texts, was also reprinted by Gfrorer, Pro- 
phetae veteres pseudepigraphi, Stuttg. 1840. A German version of those 
texts was published by Jolowicz (Die Himmelfahrt und Vision des Propheten 
Jesaja, aus dem Aethopischen [or as it should rather have been? aus Laurence’ 
lateinischer Uebersetzung] und Lateinischen in’s Deutsche wibersetat, Leipzig 
1854). A critical edition of the Ethiopic text, along with an amended trans- 
lation, and containing also the old Latin versions, was issued by Dillmann 
(Ascensio Isaiae, Aethiopice et Latine cum prolegomenis, adnotationibus criticis 
et exegeticis, additis versionum Latinarum reliquiis edita, Lips. 1877). Geb- 
hardt published a Greek text, in which we have a free version of the whole 
book, framed in the style of the later Christian legends of the saints (Zeit- 
schr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theologie, 1878, pp. 330-353). 

Special disquisitions: Gesenius, Commentar tiber den Jesaja, vol. i. 1821, 
p- 45 sqq. Nitzsch, Stud. u. Krit. 1830, pp. 209-246. Gieseler, Gdttinger 
Progr. 1832 (see above). Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, 1838, i. p. 
65sqq. A. G. Hoffmann, art. ‘‘Jesajas,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allg. Encycl. 
sec. li. vol. xv. (1838) pp. 387-390. Liicke, Hinleitung in die Offenbarung 
des Johannes, 2nd ed. 1852, pp. 274-302. Bleek, Stud. wu. Krit. 1854, pp. 
994-998. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, sec. 274. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 369-373. Langen, Das Judenthum ip 
Palistina (1866), pp. 157-167. Dillmann in his edition (1877). Idem, in 
Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. vol. xii. 859 sq. Renan, L’église chrétienne 
1879), p. 528 sq. 


3. The Lost Legendary Works. 


Ina mannersimilar to that which we have just seen exemplified 
in the case of Isaiah, pretty nearly the whole of the prominent 
personages belonging to the hallowed days of old were laid hold 
of by the legendary spirit for the purpose of throwing around 
them a halo of glory. The plain narratives of Holy Scripture 
were far too simple and unadorned to satisfy the tastes and 
the needs of later times. A desire was manifested to know 
more about those men, above all to know something regarding 
them of a more piquant and edifying character than was 
furnished by the canonical records. Accordingly we find that 
it is the lives of the three great heroes, Adam the progenitor 
of the human race, Abraham the father of Israel, and Moses 
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the great lawgiver, that have been most elaborately embellished 
by fictitious legends. And there are many other men of God 
besides whose lives have been subjected to a similar treatment 
(comp. in general vol. ii Div. ii. p. 341 et seq.). Then 
Christians have laid hold of the existing Jewish legends, and 
elaborated them with equal, nay if possible with greater zeal. 
Consequently, as in the case of the Apocalypses so also here, we 
often find it impossible to distinguish with any certainty 
between what is Jewish and what is Christian. The founda- 
tions of the legends themselves are in most cases undoubtedly 
Jewish. But it is not improbable that the earliest writings 
of this class are also to be ascribed to Jewish authors. This 
holds true above all of the three great founders of new epochs, 
Adam, Abraham and Moses, to whom therefore we will here 
confine ourselves. 

1. Books of Adam. A variety of tolerably voluminous 
Christian works on the life of Adam have come down to us, 
an Ethiopic one, a Syriac one, another in Syriac and Arabic, 
one in Greek, and another in Latin. Although the whole of 
these are unquestionably of Christian origin, and although 
there is not one of them that can be regarded as based upon a 
Jewish original, still it is probable that they have drawn upon 
Jewish material. A Jewish Book of Adam is mentioned in 
the Talmud. The Constitutiones apostol. vi. 16 mention an 
apocryphal ’Addp along with the Apocrypha bearing the names 
of Moses, Enoch and Isaiah. Again, in the list of the 
Apocrypha published by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, ’Aday 
finds a place among the rest of the Jewish Apocrypha 
(see p. 126). Indeed at an early period there already 
existed Gnostic dmoxadvweis tod "Addu (Epiphanius, Haer. 
xxvi. 8). In the Decretwm Gelasit there occurs a Liber, qui 
appellatur Poenitentia Adae (Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanone, 
p. 219). 

Editions of the Christian books of Adam: (1) Dillmann published & 


German translation of an Ethiopic Book of Adam (Ewald’s Jabrbb. der 
bibl. Wissensch. vol. v. 1858, pp. 1-144). The Ethiopic text was published 
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by Trumpp (Transactions of the Akademie der Wissensch. of Miintch, 
philosopho-philol. department, vol. xv. 1879-1881), and an English version 
by Malan (Book of Adam and Eve, also called the Conflict of Adam and 
Eve with Satan, translated from the Ethiopic, London 1882). (2) Akin to 
the above and, if we are to believe Dillmann, possessing a greater claim to 
originality, isa Syriac work, entitled “the treasure hole” (i.e. the hole in 
which the treasures of Paradise were kept), which as yet is known only 
through a German version published by Bezold (Die Schatzhohle, aus dem 
syr. Texte dreier unedirter Handschriften in’s Deutsche tibersetzt, Leipzig 
1883). (3) Another Syriac and Arabic work entitled, ‘‘ The Testament of 
Adam,” has been published by Renan, in the Syriac text accompanied with 
a French translation (Journal asiatique, fifth series, vol. ii. 1853, pp. 427-71). 
(4) Tischendorf published a Greek Book of Adam under the title Apoca- 
lypsis Mosis (Apocalypses apocryphae, Lips. 1866), and which was also 
published by Ceriani (Monum. sacra et prof. v. 1). On this comp. p. 81. 
(5) Nearly allied to this Greek work, in fact to some extent identical 
with it, is the Latin Vita Adae et Hvae, published by Wilh. Meyer 
(Transactions of the Miinich Academy, philos.-philol. department, vol. xiv. 
1878). 

Comp. in general Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1-94, ii. 1-48. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vorirdge der Juden, 1832, p. 128 sq. (the 
Rabbinical quotations here). Dukes in Furst’s Lzteraturbl. des Orients, 
1849, coll. 76-78. Comp. also zb¢d. 1850, pp. 705 sqq., 732 sqq. Liicke, 
Einl. in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 232. Hort, art. ‘‘ Adam, 
Books of,” in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. i. 
1877, pp. 34-39. Renan, L’église chrétienne (1879), p. 529 sq. Dillmann 
in Herzog’s Real-Hnc. 2nd ed. xii. 366 sq. 


2. Abraham. A short apocryphal book of ’ASpadp (con- 
sisting of 300 verses) occurs in the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
and the Synopsis Athanasii (see p. 125). And as in these 
lists it is found in the very heart of the Jewish Apocrypha, 
it is of course a different book from that of the doxddruyis 
ABpadp which was in use among the Sethites (Epiphanius, 
Haer, xxxix. 5). On the other hand, it is no doubt the 
former of these that Origen has in view in the case of those 
statements regarding Abraham which he borrows from a 
certain apocryphal work. 


Origen, In Lucam homil. xxxv. init. (de la Rue, iii. 973; Lommatzsch, 

v. 217): Legimus, si tamen cui placet hujuscemodi serfptaramn recipere, 
jostitine et iniquitatis angelos super Abrahami salute et interitu disceptantes 
dum utraeque turmae suo eum volunt coetui vendicare. 

Comp. also Liicke, Hinl. in die Offenb. Joh. p. 232; and for the Abra- 
hamic legend generally, see vol. i. Div. ii. p. 348; and Fabricius, Cod. 
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pseudepigr. i. pp. 841-428, ii. p. 81 sq. B. Beer, Leben Abrahams nach 
Auffassung der jiidischen Sage, Leipzig 1859. 


3. Moses and his time. The apocryphal literature regarding 
Moses himself has been already considered at p. 80. But 
among the books referring both to himself and his time 
there is still another work to be mentioned, the theme of 
which was a single episode in the lawgiver’s life, we mean 
the Book of Jannes and Jambres, the two Egyptian magicians 
who, according to Ex. vii. 8 sqq., wrought miracles before 
Pharaoh equal to those of Moses and Aaron, but were never- 
theless beaten in the end. The names are not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but they occur at a comparatively early date 
in the legends, and they were known not only in Jewish, but 
in Gentile and Christian circles as well, as the names of the 
two famous Egyptian magicians in question. The orthography 
fluctuates exceedingly. In the Greek texts the prevailing 
spelling is "Iavvijs xai "Iap8pijs, as in the Targum of Jonathan 
it is p20" D2. In the Talmud, on the other hand, we find 
snd) ‘3m (Jochane and Mamre), while in the Latin texts the 
names are almost uniformly spelt Jannes (or Jamnes) et 
Mambres. What the original spelling was it is difficult to 
determine. In any case the names appear to be of Semitic 
origin (see Steiner in Schenkel’s Bzbellex. iii, 189; Riehm’s 
Worterb. p. 665 sq.; Orelli in Herzog’s Real-Ene. vi. 4'78 8q.). 
The book written about the magicians in question is mentioned 
by Origen, and in the Decretum Gelasii. As the name of 
Jannes was known even to so early a writer as Pliny, and as it 
is probable that those anonymous personages owed their name 
and individuality first of all to the apocryphal book itself, we 
may perhaps venture to refer the date of the composition of 
this work to pre-Christian times. 


For the Rabbinical passages referring to Jannes and Jambres, see Buxtorf’s 
Lex. Chald. col. 945-947. Schoettgen, Horae hebr. note on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
Wetstein, Nov. Test. note on same passage. Levy, Chald. Worterb. i. 337. 
Idem, Neuhebr. Weorterd. ii. 226. The form snp} ‘3n\ is found in 
Menachoth \xxxv.* ; p30" D9 in the Targum of Jonathan on Ex. i. 16, 
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vii. 11; Num. xxii. 22; and also pyn391) pin (Jonos and Jombros) ix 
the Tanachuma and Sohar. 

Of heathen writers Pliny and Apuleius are acquainted with Jannes, while 
the neo-Platonist Numenius knows both Jannes and Jambres. (1) Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 11: Est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et 
Lotape a¢ Judaeis pendens, sed multis milibus annorum post Zoroastren. 
(2) Apuleius, Apolog. (or De magia) chap. xc. ed. Hildebrand: Ego ille 
sim Carinondas vel Damigeron vel is Moses vel Jannes vel Apollonius vel 
ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter 
magos celebratus est. (3) Numenius in Eusebius, Praep. evang. ix. 8: Ta 
BY Sas Levins noel lapBphs Aiyvdarios icpoypapmoreis, dvdpes ovdevos rrovg 
pouryevons xpidevres elves, ext lovdaiwv sZeravvouévav 2 Alyvrrov. Movoale 
yowv Te "lovdalav tEnynoamevo, cévdpl yevoutvm beg eiExcbas dvvarwrare, of 
wapuctinver a&eimbevres Ord TOY TAnboUS TOD Tav Aiyumriay odTOL Hour, TaD 
re cveQopav a¢ 6 Movowios étxiye tn Alyvare, tas veevinwratas adTav 
griavecboes SDOnoev duvero/. In view of this passage Origen, Contra Celsum, 
iv. 51, says with regard to Numenius that: ’Exrideras xl rqv repl Mavotas 
xeel "levvod xal “lamBpod ioropiev. Owing to the circumstance that the 
term Movseies, which is here used for Moses, is precisely the same as that 
employed by the Hellenist Artapan, Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor. 
1875, p. 173) is disposed to think that the story is borrowed from Artapan, 
and that he is the author of the legend. But this argument however 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Then the names of the magicians, which 
in all probability are Semitic, seem rather to point to a Palestinian origin. 

Then passing within the pale of Christianity the passage that first claims 
attention is 2 Tim. iii 8: oy rpdmwov 08 ‘lawvigg xoel “lap Bpiis dvriotnoay 
Mavoei. Further, among Greek authors we may mention Evang. Nicodemi 
(=Acta Pilati), chap. v. ; Constitut. apostol. viii. 1, and subsequent Fathers; 
but above all the hagiologist Palladius, who relates in his Historia Lausiaca 
(written about 420 a.p., see Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. graec. x. 98 sqq.) 
that Macarius visited the xyzoreQiov, which Jannes and Jambres had 
erected for themselves, and that he had an interview with the demons that 
had their abode there (see the passage in Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. 
ii, 106-111). Latin writers: The Latin text of the Evang. Nicodemi 
(=Gesta Pilati), chap. v.; Abdiae hist. apostol. vi. 15 (in Fabricius, Cod. 
apocr. Nov. Test. i. 622). Cyprian, De unitate ecclesiae, chap. xvi. The 
Latin translator of Origen in the passages to be quoted below. ‘The 
Decretum Gelasii (in Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanon’s, p. 220) and 
subsequent Fathers. The Latin writers as well as the Western authorities 
for the text of 2 Tim. iii. 8 (Cod. FG and the text of the Itala) read 
Jannes (or Jamnes) et Mambres almost uniformly. See the various 
readings in connection with 2 Tim. iii. 8 in the critical editions of the New 
Testament ; also Thilo, Cod. apocr. Nov. Test. p. 558, and the earlier 
literature given there. As the Talmud adopts the spelling xipp, Westcott 
and Hort are warranted in observing, as they do in the note on 2 Tim. 
iii. 8 in their edition of the New Testament, that ‘the Western text 
probably derived Me @pis from a Palestinian source.” 

The Book of Jannes and Jambres (or Mambres) is mentioned : (1) By 
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Origen, Ad Matth, xxvii. 9 (de la Rue, iii. 916; Lommatzsch, v. 29): 
Quod ait, “‘sicut Jannes et Mambres restiterunt Mosi’”’ non invenitur in 
publicis scripturis, sed in libro secreto, qui suprascribitur: Jannes et 
Mambres liber. (2) Again Origen, Ad Matth. xxiii. 37 (de la Rue, iii. 
848; Lommatzsch, iv. 239), quotes 2 Tim. iii. 8: ‘“‘sicut Jannes et 
Mambres restiterunt Mosi sic et isti resistunt veritati,” as evidence that 
apocryphal writings are sometimes referred to in the New Testament. Nec 
enim scimus in libris canonizatis historiam de Janne et Mambre resistenti- 
bus Mosi. (3) It is also mentioned in the Decretum Gelasii (in Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanon’s, p. 220): Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis 
et Mambre, apocryphus. 

Comp. in general: Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 818-825, 
ii. 105-111. Suicer, Thesaurus, under ’Iavvjs. Wolf, Curae philol. in Nov. 
Test. note on 2 Tim. iii. 8; and the commentaries generally on this passage. 
J. G. Michaelis, De Janne et Jambre famosis Aegyptiorum magis, Hal. 1747 
The lexicons to the New Testament and the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Rud. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
phen (1851), p. 352 sq. Orelli in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. vi. 478 sq. 
Dillmann, ibid. xii. 365. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (1880), p. 140 sq. 
Heath in Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement 1881, pp. 311-317. 


Whatever other works based on Biblical legends were in 
use in the early Church are either entirely unknown to us 
(such for example as the Book of Adpey, quoted in the list 
of the Apocrypha edited by Montfaucon and Pitra, see 
p. 126), or they may, without hesitation, be regarded as 
Christian productions, as for instance the history of Noria the 
wife of Noah (Epiph. Haer. xxvi. 1), or the dvaBaOuol 
’Tax@Bov (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 16), or the history of Asenath 
the wife of Joseph (according to Gen. xli. 45), which are still 
extant in various texts. What the Jewish substratum may 
have been in those instances it is impossible to make out 
with any degree of certainty, although there can scarcely be 
a doubt that Jewish Books of Noah for example were once to 
be met with. For further information regarding this whole 
literature, consult Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr., and Dillmann, 
art. “ Pseudepigraphen,” in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 


VII. BOOKS OF MAGIC AND MAGICAL SPELLS. 


By way of appendix to the above we may here mention 
further a class of literary productions which lie on the 
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extreme confines of Jewish literature, and which serve te 
show that the superstition that had sprung from the soil of 
the heathen nature - religions also continued to flourish with 
no little vigour among the people of Israel: we refer to the 
books of magic and magic spells. In the ancient world these 
represented the popular arts of healing. As even in our own 
day Christians are often met with who prefer the quack 
doctor to the skilled physician, so in the ancient world, at 
least in that part of it that was under the influence of the 
East, there was often a tendency to have recourse to the 
magician and the exorcist rather than to the regular doctor in 
every sort of ailment. It is interesting in this connection to 
hear for example what Celsus says about the Egyptians (in 
Origen, Contra Cels. viii. 58): “That some (higher) being or 
other controls things of even the most trifling nature, may be 
learnt from what is alleged by the Egyptians, who tell us 
that thirty-six (or as others affirm,a good many more) demong 
or divinities of the air have allotted among themselves the 
human body, which is supposed to be divided into a correspond- 
ing number of parts, and that each has taken one of these paris 
under his own peculiar charge. And they know the names 
of the demons in their native tongue, such as Chnumen and 
Chachumen and Knat and Sikat and Biu and Eru and Erebui 
and Ramanor and Reinanoor, or whatever else they may be 
called. By invoking these they cure the ailments of the 
different members of the body.” What Celsus here alleges 
with respect to the Egyptians is confirmed mutatis mutandis 
by hundreds of testimonies in regard to the rest of the ancient 
world as well. Magic and exorcism, and that above all for 
curative purposes, were uncommonly popular and prevalent 
throughout the entire Roman Empire. Nor did the Jewish 
people form an exception. We know from the Old and New 
Testaments as well as from Josephus how extensively the 
various forms of magic prevailed also among them. In later 
times Solomon was regarded as being above all the author of 
this art (on the strength of 1 Kings v. 12,13). Josephus 
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informs us that this monarch composed and bequeathed to 
posterity certain incantations by means of which demons 
could be restrained and so effectually expelled that they 
would never re-enter the man again. By way of showing 
the efficacy of those incantations he tells a very amusing 
story about a Jew of the name of Eleazar who, on one 
occasion and in presence of Vespasian and his sons and 
several Roman officers, drew out a demon through the 
demoniac’s nose by holding a magic ring under this organ 
and, repeating at the same time the incantations of Solomon, 
forbade him ever to enter again. At length, to prove that the 
demon was actually expelled, he ordered this latter to overturn 
a vessel of water that was near at hand, which order was at 
once complied with (Joseph. Antt, viii. 2. 5). From the way 
in which Josephus speaks of the Solomonic incantations we 
feel constrained to assume that they must have been embodied 
in special books. Origen distinctly alleges as much. Those 
books survived, although only after having undergone a variety 
of adaptations, till far on into the Middle Ages. We still hear 
of one of the name of Aaron being at the court of Manuel 
Comnenus, and who was in possession of a @iBrov Jonro- 
povrevov by means of which whole legions of demons 
could be exorcised. This literature also found its way into 
Christian circles. The Decretum Gelasii knows of a Con- 
tradictio Salomonis, while a Christian Zestamentwm Salomonis 
is still extant. And it is through popular Christian works 
of this sort, that the knowledge of the efficacy of Solomon’s 
magic spells has come down to more modern times and 
found its way into Goethe’s Faust (the exorcising of the 
poodle: “Fiir solche halbe Hollenbrut Ist Salomonis Schliissel 
gut”). 

Official Judaism did not of course quite approve of those 
books of magic, although the Babylonian Talmud itself is full 
of superstition. According to a tradition, which is found both 
in the Mishna and in certain Byzantine writers (Suidas, 
Glycas), we learn that the pious king Hezekiah ordered the 
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suppression of Solomon’s “ Book of Cures,’ because the 
people trusted it so much that they neglected to pray to 
God. 


On the subject of magic in the ancient world generally, an abundant store 
of material is to be found in Georgii’s art. ‘‘ Magia,” in Pauly’s Real-Encye. 
der class. Alterthumswissensch. iv. 1877-1418. On the same among the Jews, 
see the article ‘‘ Zauberei,” in the Bible dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, 
and Riehm. On this subject in Talmudic Judaism again, see Brecher, 
Das Transcendentale, Magie und magische Heilarten im Talmud, Wien 
1850. Joel, Der Aberglaube und die Stellung des Judenthums zu demselben, 
1st part, Breslau 1881. 

On Solomon, see Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 1032-1063. 
The Crypta ubi Salomon daemones torquebat were still seen at Jerusalem by 
the pilgrim of Bordeaux in the fourth century a.D. (Tobler, Palaestinae 
descriptiones, 1869, p. 3). 

Joseph. Antt. viii, 2.5: "Eardas re ovetaZapevos ais mapnyopeizas ta 
voonare, tpomove toprdacwv natérsmen, ob évdovpeva Ta Daseoie ws wonnér 
imaverdbeiy éxdiaxoves x.t.A. (here follows the story about Eleazar, referred 
to above). 

Origen, Ad. Matth. xxvi. 63 (de la Rue, iii. 910 ; Lommatzsch, v. 7): 
Quaeret aliquis, si convenit vel daemones adjurare; et qui respicit ad 
multos, qui talia facere ausi sunt, dicet non sine ratione fieri hoc. Qui 
autem adspicit Jesum imperantem daemonibus, sed etiam potestatem 
dantem discipulis suis super omnia daemonia, et ut infirmitates sanarent, 
dicet quoniam non est secundum potestatem datam a Salvatore, adjurare 
daemonia ; Judaicum est enim. Hoc etsi aliquando a nostris tale aliquid, 
fiat, simile fit ei, quod a Salomone scriptis adjurationibus solent daemones 
adjurari. Sed ipsi, qui utuntur adjurationibus illis, aliquoties nec idoneis 
constitutis libris utuntur; quibusdam autem et de Hebraeo acceptis 
adjurant daemonia. 

On the B/GAov SorowHyrseoy of Aaron in the time of Manuel Comnenus, 
see the passage from Nicetas Choniates quoted in Fabricus, Cod. pseudepigr. 
i. 1037 sq. 

Decretum Gelasii (in Oredner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 224), § 61: 
Scriptura quae appellatur Contradictio Salomonis, apocr. Jbid. § 62: 
Philacteria omnia quae non angelorum, ut illi confingunt, sed daemonum 
magis conscripta sunt nominibus apocr. 

The Christian Testamentum Salomonis was published by Fleck, Wissen- 
schaftl. Reise durch Deutschland, Italien, ete. vol. ii. 3 (1837), pp. 111-140. 
Also in Fiirst’s Orient, vols. v. and vii. A German translation was con- 
tributed by Bornemann (Zeitschr. fiir die histor. Theol. 1844, iii. pp. 9-56). 
Comp. also Bornemann, Conjectanea in Salomonis Testamentum (Biblische 
Studien von Geistlichen des Kénigr. Sachsen, second year 1848, pp. 45-60, 
for fourth year 1846, pp. 28-69). With regard to the date of its com- 
position, comp. the passage from Leontius as given in Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. i. 1063 sq. In how strange a manner Jewish-Christian and 
heathen elements were all mixed up with each other may be seen fox 
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example from two Greek manuscripts containing magical treatises which 
were published by Parthey (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1865). 

Mishna, Pesachim iv. 9: ‘‘ Hezekiah concealed the book of cures (75D 793 
MND), and the learned approved of this.” Comp. the commentary of 
Maimonides on this in Surenhusius’s Mishna ii. 150, where it is expressly 
stated that the tradition had in view Solomon’s Book of Cures. Suidas 
(Lex. under ’E@exices) : "Hy Soropedve BiBros laparav wabovs wavrds, iyxexo- 
Ace mévn TH TOU vod Dray. Tatrny texdrarper ECeniac, ob wpootxovros rod 
Amo TH bed Bik ro rads Ospareias tay weday evOevde rods TaoxovTAs abrods 
nopellec Oo, repiopavtas aiteiv tov Oeov. Glycas in Fabricius, Cod. pseudepiar. 
i, 1042 eq. 


§ 33, THE GRAECO-JEWISH LITERATURE. 
Preliminary Remarks, 


STILL more varied than the Palestinian-Jewish is the Graeco- 
Jewish literature. Scriptural and Rabbinic Judaism on the 
one hand, Greek philosophers, poets and historians on the 
other, form the factors, through whose co-operation a literature 
of the most motley and varied character sprang up upon the 
soil of the Jewish Dispersion; a literature many-sided with 
respect not only to its forms, but also to the standpoints 
taken up by its authors and the objects they pursued. 
Hellenistic Judaism and its literature partake of the general 
intellectual and literary character of the period, viz. of that 
Alexandrino-Roman epoch of Greek literature, during which the 
latter left the soil of Greek nationality and became a universal 
literature.’ For the nations of the Mediterranean region did not 
merely assimilate Greek culture, but also contributed on their 
part to the literary productivity of the age. In all lands 
authors made their appearance, whose Greek education pre- 
pared them to participate in every kind of literary effort, and 
whose co-operation imparted to Greek literature a cosmopolitan 
character; cosmopolitan in the twofold respect of origin and 
effect. The tide of the mental acquisitions of the East now 
‘flowed in increasingly upon Greek literature. Religion and 
philosophy received thence fresh impulses, poets and historians 
fresh material, And on the other hand the effect aimed at 
1 On its characteristics, comp. Diihne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jid.- 
alexandr. Religionsphilosophie, i. 1-15. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech- 
ischen Literatur, vol. i. (4th edit. 1876) pp. 498-577. Volkmann, art. 
“ Alexandriner,” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. i. 1 (2nd edit.), pp. 743-753 (where 


other literature is also given). Nicolai, Griech, Literaturgeschichte, vol. ii. 
(1876) p. 80 sq. 
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was also cosmopolitan, for they, who now took pen in hand, 
wrote not only for the little nation of the Greeks, but for the 
educated classes throughout the world. 

In this literary productivity Hellenized Jews also took a 
part. And what has just been said applies to them above all 
others, viz. that they introduced a new element into Greek 
literature. The religious knowledge of Israel, which had 
hitherto been the possession of only a small circle, now brought 
its influence to bear in the department of Greek literature. 
The religious faith of Israel, its history and its great and 
sacred past, were depicted in the forms and with the means 
furnished by the literary culture of the Greeks, and thus made 
accessible to the whole world. Such Jews wrote not only 
for their compatriots and co-religionists, but for the purpose 
of making known to all mankind the illustrious history of 
Israel and its pre-eminent religious enlightenment. 

The connection between their own national culture and that 
of the Greeks was of course, in the case of the Jews as well as 
of other Orientals, no merely external one. Judaism and 
Hellenism now really entered upon a process of mutual internal 
amalgamation.’ Judaism, which in its unyielding Pharisaic 
phase appears so rigidly exclusive, proved itself uncommonly 
pliable and accommodating upon the soil of Hellenism, and 
allowed a far-reaching influence to the ascendant Greek spirit. 
The Hellenistic Jews were as unwilling as others to let them- 
selves be deprived of that common possession of the entire 
educated world, the great poets, philosophers and historians 
of Greece. They too derived from the living spring of the 
Greek classics that human culture, which seemed to the ancient 
world the supreme good. Under its influence however Judaism 
imperceptibly underwent a change. It stripped itself of its 
particularistic character. It discovered that there were true 


2 On Hellenistic Judaism in general, comp. Diihne, Geschichtliche Darstel- 
lung, i. 15 sqq. Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, i. 99-120. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 425-579. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Tsrael, iv. 808 sqq. Siegfried, Philo, etc. pp. 1-27. The same, ‘ Der 
jiidische Hellenismus ” (Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1875, pp. 465-489). 
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and Divine thoughts in the literature of the heathen world 
and appropriated them, it embraced all men as brethren, and 
desired to lead all, who were still walking in darkness, to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

But while the Jews were thus, like other Orientals, becom 
ing Greeks, it was at the same time seen that Judaism was 
something very different from the heathen religions. Its 
internal power of resistance was incomparably greater than 
theirs. While the other Oriental religions were merged in 
the general religious medley of the times, Judaism maintained 
itself essentially inviolate. It adhered strictly and firmly to 
the unity of the Godhead and the repudiation of all images 
in worship, and maintained the belief that God’s dealings 
with mankind tend to a blissful end. Judaism by thus firmly 
adhering, in presence of the pressure exercised by Hellenism, 
to that which formed its essence, proved the pre-eminence of 
its religious strength. 

The consciousness of this pre-eminence impresses its 
character upon the Graeco-Jewish literature. It pursues for 
the most part the practical avm of not only strengthening its 
co-religionists and making them acquainted with their great 
past, but also of convincing its non-Jewish readers of the folly 
of heathenism and of persuading them of the greatness of 
Israel’s history and of the futility of all attacks upon that 
nation. Great part of it is therefore in the most compre- 
hensive sense apologetic. In the predominance of the practical 
aim it is akin to the Palestinian. For as the latter has 
chiefly in view the strengthening and reviving of fidelity to 
the law, the Graeco-Jewish literature at least for the most 
part pursues the object of inspiring the non-Jewish world 
with respect for the people and the religion of Israel, nay if 
possible of bringing them to embrace the latter. 

The chief seat of Hellenistic Judaism, and consequently of 
Graeco-Jewish literature, was Alexandria, the capital of the 
Ptolemies, which through their exertions had been raised to the 
first rank as a place of scholarship in the Hellenistic period. 
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The means of culture afforded by the age were here at disposal 
in a profusion not to be found elsewhere; while at the same 
time Jews were nowhere else found living together in so great 
numbers out of Palestine. Hence there was an inward 
necessity that Hellenic Judaism should here reach its utmost 
prosperity, and its literature be here chiefly cultivated. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that such pursuits were 
cultivated only in Alexandria. They were indeed by no 
means specifically “ Alexandrine,” but the common possession 
of Hellenistic, that is extra-Palestinian Judaism in general. 
Nay even in Palestine they found advocates, although the 
Maccabean movement opposed a strong barrier to the encroach- 
ments of this tendency? 

The diversity both in literary form and theological stand- 
point of the works now to be discussed is chiefly dependent | 
on their greater adherence, now to scriptural types, now to 
Greek models. Between the two extremes here mentioned 
however are found a great variety of productions, which it is 
difficult to subject to definite classification. The following 
groups may perhaps be most fitly distinguished. 


I TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
1. The Septuagint. 


The foundation of all Judaeo-Hellenistic culture is the 
ancient anonymous Greek translation of the Scriptures, known 
by the name of the Septuagint (oi éBSounxovra, septuaginta 
interpretes), and preserved entire by the tradition of the 
Christian Church; Hellenistic Judaism is as inconceivable 
without it as the evangelical Church of Germany without 
Luther’s translation of the Bible.* 

% Comp. on Hellenistic Judaism in Palestine, especially Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 127-129. 


4 The name ‘‘ Septuagint” referred in the first place to the translation 
of the Pentateuch, but was afterwards transferred to the other books also. 
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The single name must not mislead us to the notion, that 
we have here to deal with a single work not only the work of 
different authors, but the work also of different times being sub- 
sequently comprised under this name. The oldest part is the 
translation of the Pentatewch, of the origin of which the so- 
called Epistle of Aristeas gives a detailed narrative. King 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (283-247 B.c.) was induced by his 
librarian Demetrius Phalereus to have the laws of the Jews 
also translated into Greek for his library. At his request the 
Jewish high priest Eleasar sent him seventy-two able men, 
six out of each tribe, by whose labours the whole was finished 
in seventy-two days (for particulars, see No. vul.). The historical 
nature of this account, embellished as it is by a multitude 
of graphic details, is now generally given up. The only 
question is whether the foundation of the fictitious embellish- 
ment may not perhaps be some historical tradition, the 
essence of which was, that the translation of the Jewish law 
into Greek was projected by Ptolemy Philadelphus at the 
instance of Demetrius Phalereus.’ This would in itself be 
very possible. For the learned and literary zeal of the 
Ptolemies and especially of Ptolemy Philadelphus would 
certainly make it conceivable, that he should wish to incor- 
porate the law of the Jews also in his library. In favour 
of this view may also be cited the circumstance, that the 
Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, in the time of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, relates just what we have designated as the 
possible essence of the tradition, without betraying any 
acquaintance with the fictitious embellishments of the Epistle 
of Aristeas, which seems to show that he was following some 
tradition quite independent of the said Epistle.® It is how- 


* So eg. Wellhausen in his revision of Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament (4th ed. 1878), p. 571 sqq. 

® The passage from Aristobulus is given in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12, 
1-2 (ed. Gaisford). Aristobulus is here speaking of the fact, that Plato 
was already acquainted with the Jewish legislation, To show the possi- 
bility of this he asserts, that its virtual contents had been translated into 
Greek before Demetrius Phalereus, Then he continues : ‘H ¥ éay Epeenvel a 
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ever suspicious, that according to a very trustworthy account, 
Demetrius Phalereus did not live at the court of Ptolemy at 
all, but had already been banished by him from Alexandria 
immediately after the death of Ptolemy Lagos.” Thus the 
supposed essence of the tradition also falls, and there remains 
merely a bare possibility that the Septuagint translation of 
the Pentateuch owes its origin to the literary efforts of 
Ptolemy Philadephus. It is also as possible, that it was 
called forth by the exigencies of the Jews themselves. For 
Jews, who had at heart the maintenance of an acquaintance 
with the law even among the Dispersion, observing that the 
knowledge of the sacred language was more and more 
decreasing, and that the Jews of the Dispersion were appro- 
priating Greek as their mother tongue, might feel themselves 
induced to translate the law into Greek for the purpose of 
preserving the knowledge of it among Greek Jews also. 
This translation, having been in the first place undertaken as 
a private labour, gradually obtained official validity also. 
But obscure as is the origin of the translation, it may be 
safely admitted, on internal grounds, that its locality was 
Alexandria and its date the third century before Christ, for 
the Hellenist Demetrius, who wrote in the time of Ptolemy 
IV. (222-205), certainly made use of it (see below, No. IIL). 

The preceding remarks apply only to the translation of the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the Aristeas legend refers. But 
after the sacred Thorah had once been made accessible to 
Hellenistic Jews, the need of possessing the rest of the 
Scriptures in the Greek tongue was gradually experienced. 
Hence translations first of the prophets and afterwards of the 
Hagiographa followed. These too chiefly originated in Egypt. 


ray dud TOU vomov wevrav xi roo rpocwyopevdevtos DinadeaQov Bassrtws, 
sow d& rpoyovov, rpoceveyxamévov peclCovee Dirorimlav, Anuntpiov tov Dadrn- 
pias mpaymersvonméevov tx repl rovTwy. 

7Tbe authority for this is Hermippus Callimachus, who lived under 
Ptolemy III. and IV. See the passage from Diogenes Laert. v. 78, in 
Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 47, and in the same work, p. 48, the dis- 
cussions on the credibility of the information. 

DIV. II. VOL, II. L 
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Some of the Hagiographa, such as the Book of Daniel and 
some of the psalms, not having been composed till the era of 
the Maccabees, the Greek translations of these more recent 
Hagiographa cannot have been made earlier than about the 
middle of the second century before Christ. It seems how- 
ever that in fact the translations into Greek of the bulk of 
the Hagiographa together with the prophets were at about 
this time already in existence. Sirach the grandson of 
Jesus, who came to Egypt in the year 132, excuses the 
defects of his translation by the fact, that what is said in 
Hebrew does not retain the same meaning when translated 
into another language, which is, he says, the case not only 
in his work, but also in the Law and the Prophets and the 
other Scriptures (Wisdom, Prolog.: od yap icoduvauet aita 
év éautois éBpaicti Neyoueva Kal Srav petayOA eis érépay 
yA@ooay’ ov povov dé TadTa, GAAA Kat avTOS 6 VvOMOS Kal at 
mpopytetar Kat Ta Nowa Tov BuBAlwv od puKpav exer THY 
duagopay év éavrois Aeyoueva). Hence he evidently was 
already acquainted with a translation of the Prophets and the 
“other Scriptures.” The Septuagint translation of Chronicles 
was certainly known to Eupolemus, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century before Christ (see below, paragraph 3, 
and Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 119); that of the 
Book of Job to the historian Aristeas, whose date it must be 
admitted is not exactly known, but who, being quoted by 
Alexander Polyhistor, must have lived at latest in the first 
half of the first century before Christ (see below, No. m1, and 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 139)° 

After what has been said no further proof of all these 
translations being of Jewish origin is needed. The character 
of the translation differs widely in the different books, being 
now tolerably free, now helplessly verbal, but chiefly the 
latter. As yet a precise investigation has been made only 

® Gritz insists, on utterly insufficient grounds, on transposing the 


translation of Job to the first century after Christ (Monatsschr. fiir Geach. 
und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1877, pp. 83-91). 
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of individual books. A special difficulty in such investiga- 
tion lies in the fact, that it is often necessary to reconstruct 
the Hebrew text, which must have been in the hands of the 
translators. In one point however all these works are alike, 
viz. in the barbarous Greek produced under the influence: of 
the Hebrew originals. Quite a new language, swarming with 
such strong Hebraisms that a Greek could not understand tt, is 
here created. Not to mention the imitation of Hebrew 
constructions, many Greek words, which correspond to one 
meaning of a Hebrew word, are without further ceremony 
made equivalent to the whole extent of the meanings com- 
prised in the Hebrew word, and thus significations are forced 
upon words, which they do not at all possess in Greek (eg. the 
words d0&€a, eipyvn and many others). How far colloquial 
intercourse with Hellenized Jews may have anticipated the 
labours of the translators cannot be determined. It is 
probable that an alternative action here took place. Much 
which the translators ventured upon was already found by 
them in colloquial language. But then the reaction upon the 
development of Judaic Greek exercised by a translation, which 
came into general use, would at the least be quite as great. 
For the translations in question were not only combined 
into a whole, but were also universally accepted by the Jews of 
the Dispersion as their text of Scripture. The oldest Hellenists, — 
Demetrius and Eupolemus, in their compilations of Scripture 
history rely solely upon the Septuagint; Philo throughout 
assumes it, Josephus does so for the most part. With Philo 
the text of the Septuagint is so far a sacred text, that he 
argues from its casual details, nay, not only did this transla- 
tion universally penetrate into private use, but it was also used 
as Holy Scripture in the synagogue service (see vol. ii. Div. ii. 
p- 285). It was then transferred from the hands of the Jews 
to the Christian Church and regarded by it as the authentic 
text of Scripture. But the very circumstance of the Christian 
Church taking possession of this translation and deriving 
thence its polemical weapons in its conflict with the Jews 
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gradually co-operated in bringing the Septuagint into discredit 
with them and in giving rise to new Jewish translations, 
especially that of Aquila, which in the time of Origen stood 
in higher respect with the Jews than did the Septuagint. 


The teat of the Septuagint has come down to us solely by the 
tradition of the Christian Church. In its history the learned 
labours of Origen, which finally—and not without his own 
fault—led to a base corruption of the text, are epoch-making. 
Origen, on account of the uncertainty of the Septuagint text, 
and its great deviations from the Hebrew, prepared a large 
edition of the Bible, in which were written, in six adjacent 
columns: (1) The Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; (2) the 
Hebrew text in Greek characters; (3) the translation of 
Aquila; (4) that of Symmachus; (5) the Septuagint; (6) the 
translation of Theodotion, and indeed in this order (see 
Hieronymus, Comment. in Tit. iti. 9 [Opp. ed. Vallarsi, 
vii. 1. 734]; Epiphan. de mensuris et ponderibus, § 19, 
and the other evidences in Field, Origenis hexaplorum quae 
supersunt prolegom. p. 50). This was to lay a sure foundation 
for learned Scripture exegesis, and especially for learned contro- 
versy against the Jews, who often reproached Christians with 
their ignorance of the genuine text of Scripture (see on the 
motive and object of his undertaking, Origen, Comment. in 
Matth. vol. xv. c. xiv.; epist. ad African. § 5). The work, 
affording a sixfold Scripture text, was called the Hexapla. 
Origen also prepared another edition without the two Hebrew 
columns, which was called the Tetrapla (Kuseb. Hist. ecel: 
vi. 16). On the other hand it was also called Octapla, because 
in certain books of the Old Testament two anonymous Greek 
translations were added to the above-named six texts (Epiphan. 
de mensuris et ponderibus, § 19 ; Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 16. Comp. 
on the whole work the Prolegomena in Field, Origenis Hexa- 
plorum quae supersunt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875, and the Introduc- 
tions to the Old Test. of eg. De Wette-Schrader, § 56; Bleek- 
Wellhausen, § 282). The fatal circumstance was, that Origen 
was not content with placing the text of the Septuagint in 
juxtaposition with the others, but, to facilitate its use, noted in 
the Septuagint teat itself the deviations from tke Hebrew by 
(a) furnishing such words, sentences, or paragraphs as were 
missing in the Hebrew with an obelus (the sign of erasure), and 
(6) by interpolating, with the addition of an asterisk, from other 
translations, and mostly from Theodotion, those found in the 
Hebrew and missing in the Septuagint (see his own remarks in 
his Comment. in Matth. vol. xv. c. xiv. [Lommatzsch, iii. 357]: xai 
ria wiv wBsricams iv rH éBpaixn@ wh xEiweva, od rormjourrss aided 
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wdvrn wepiehe” rived d& wer aoreplonwy rposednxnamev. Hierony- 
mus, Praef. in vers. Paralipom. [ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1407 sq.]: sed, 
quod majoris, audaciae est, in editione Septuaginta Theodotionis 
editionem miscuit, asteriscis designans quae minus ante fuerant, 
et virgulis, quae ex superfluo videbantur apposita). He often 
proceeded also in a similar manner with inaccurate translations 
of the LXX. “by adding with an asterisk, behind the obelized 
reading of the LXX., the parallel passages corresponding with 
the Hebrew from another version” (Bleek-Wellhausen, p. 586). 
This text then, especially copied from the Hexapla, and often 
showing very careless dealing with the critical marks, being 
disseminated since Eusebius (see Field, Proleg. p. 99), a mass of 
such “ hexaplarian” readings was introduced into the traditional 
text of the Septuagint ; the common text (xo) txdoos) being 
corrected by this hexaplarian one. The exclusion of hexa- 
plarian additions is therefore the chief task of Septuagint 
criticism ; and this is still approximately attainable for most of 
the books of the Old Testament, the critical notes of Origen 
being still extant, partly in certain Greek manuscripts, partly 
in the Syriac translation of the hexaplarian Septuagint text 
(see Bleek-Wellhausen, Hinl. in das A. T. pp. 593, 588 sqq.). 
The inserted matter has been very completely collected in 
Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, sive veterum inter- 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta, 
2 vols. Oxonii 1875. By the separation however from the 
hexaplarian text of the Septuagint of the passages marked 
with an asterisk, the original text is by no means obtained. 
The MSS. already varied very much in the time of Origen 
see Comment. in Matth. vol. xv. ce xiv., ed. Lommatzsch, i. 
357). Origen first compiled from them a text for himself, 
and then quietly altered, according to the Hebrew, many 
particulars in it, which could not be made known by obelus or 
asterisk (Field, p. 60 sqq.). Hence such a proceeding will only 
obtain the Recension of Origen. 

Others besides Origen have occupied themselves with learned 
labours upon the text of the Septuagint. We know especially 
of two other recensions, those of Hesychius and Lucianus; the 
former of these was disseminated in Egypt, the latter from 
Antioch to Constantinople (Hieronymus, pragf: im vers. Para- 
lipom., ed Vallarsi, ix. 1405 sq.: Alexandria et Egypta in 
Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem. Constantinopolis 
usque Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae 
inter has provinciae Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origine 
elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis 
hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat). Hesychius is 
perhaps identical with the Egyptian bishop of this name, who 
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suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Maximinus, 312 (Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. viii. 13.7). No particulars are known concerning the 
nature of his recension. Lucianus was the noted presbyter of 
Antioch, who also suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Maxi- 
minus, 312 (Euseb. Hist. eccl. viii. 13. 2,ix.6.3). His recension was 
an emendation of the Septuagint according to the Hebrew with 
the help of other Greek translations (Suidas, Lez. s.v.: Aovxscvos 
6 wdprus’ airig cmrcoug [scil. rec iephs BiSroug] dvarAaBav éx ris 
‘ERpatdos airas éravevewouro yAuwrrns, qv nal adrqv yupiRwxas és ra 
wdrmora qv). Comp. Field, Proleg. cap. ix. Harnack in Herzog’s 
Real-Enc. 2nd ed. viii. 767 sqq. on “ Hesychius and Lucianus.” 
Also the Introductions to the Old Testament, eg. De Wette- 
Schrader, § 57; Bleek-Wellhausen, § 283. According to the 
recent investigations of Field and Lagarde (see Theol. Intatg. 
1876, p. 605), the recension of Lucianus is still preserved in 
several MSS. Lagarde has edited the text according to these 
(one volume has as yet appeared, Librorwm Veteris Testaments 
canomicorum pars 1 graece edita, Gotting. 1883). 

The labours however of Hesychius and Lucianus have but 
contributed to further confusion in the text of the Septuagint. 
For the text of the xow; is now not only mixed up with the 
Hexapla text, but also with those of Hesychius and Lucianus, 
and the former having been, even in the text of Origen, very 
uncertain, there is no longer any prospect of a certain recovery 
of the original text of the Septuagint. It is true that being still 
acquainted with the chief recensions, we are in a position safely 
to pronounce judgment as to which of the MSS. is comparatively 
freest from the peculiarities of these recensions, and therefore 
represents “ith the greatest comparative purity the original 
text. The o/d Latin texts also furnish important assistance. 

Among those Greek manuscripts, which contain the whole Old 
Testament or at least a great part of it, the Vaticanus (1209) is 
acknowledged to hold the first rank with respect to the purity 
of the text. Its text has been ostensibly published by Mai 
(Vetus et Novum Testamentum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano, 
5 vols. Rome 1857). His edition is however very untrust- 
worthy. More accurate is the new Roman édition de luxe in 
facsimile type (Bibliorwm Sacrorum Graecus codex Vaticanus, 
edd. Vercellone and Cozza, 6 vols. Rom 1868-1881, price of each 
vol. £6 ; comp. also Theol. Litztg. 1882, p. 121). Next to the 
Vaticanus must be mentioned the Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Tischendorf in the year 1859, of which about half of the Old 
Testament has been preserved. dition de luae, Bibliorwm 
Codex Sinatticus Petropolitanus, ed. Tischendorf, 4 vols. Peters- 
burg 1862. Tischendorf had previously discovered a smaller 
portion of this manuscript, and published it under the title of 
Frederico-Augustanus (Codex Frederico-Augustanus, ed. Tischen- 
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dorf, Lips. 1846).—The Alexandrinus, which is already much 
infected by hexaplarian readings, ranks third among these great 
Bible manuscripts. It forms the foundation of Grabe’s edition 
of the Septuagint. The Vetus Testamentwm Graecum e Codice 
MS. Alexandrino, cwra Henrici Herveit Baber, 3 vols. London 
1812-1826, gives the text of the MS. itself. Recently an 
edition has been prepared in photo-lithographic facsimile, of 
which the portion comprising the New Testament has been 
first issued (Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrinus, New Testament 
and Clementine Epistles, published by order of the Trustees, 
London 1879; comp. Theol. Litetg. 1880, p. 230)—The Old 
Testament appeared in 3 vols. 1881 sqq. Comp. also on 
the manuscripts the Prolegomena of the editions, especially 
Holmes - Parsons and Tischendorf. The publications of 
Tischendorf (Monumenta sacra inedita) and Ceriani (Monwmenta 
sacra et profana) contain much material. 

Bibliographical information concerning the numerous editions 
of the Septuagint will be found in Le Long, Bibliotheca sacra, 
ed. Masch. vol. 11. 2, 1781, pp. 262-304. Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
graeca, ed. Harles, iii. 673 sqq. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir die 
Tnteratur der bibl. Kritik und Exegese, vol. ii. 1798, pp. 279-322. 
Winer, Handbuch der Theol. Interatur, i. 47 sq. Frankel, 
Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, 1841, pp. 242-252. Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegomena to his edition. De Wette-Schrader, Hinleitung 
in das A. T.§ 58. All the editions fall back upon the following 
four chief editions: (1) The Complutensian Polyglot, 6 vols. 
in Complutensi universitate, 1514-1517. (2) The Aldina, Sacrae 
Scripturae Veteris Novaeque omnia, Venice 1518. (3) The 
Roman or Sixtine edition, Vetus Testamentwm juxta Septuaginta 
ex auctoritate Sixti V. Pont. Max. editwm, Rome 1587. The 
text of this edition is relatively the best among the printed 
texts, conforming as it does frequently, though by no means 
entirely, to the Vaticanus, 1209. Since the majority of the 
more recent editions reproduce this Sixtine text, the printed 
common text is a relatively good one. (4) Grabe’s edition, 
Septuaginta Interpretum, vols. i.—iv. ed. Grabe, Oxonii 1707-1720. 
It chiefly follows the Codex Alexandrinus. Of recent editions 
the most important is Vetus Testamentwm Graecum, edd. Holmes 
and Parsons, 5 vols. Oxonii 1798-1827. The text is reproduced 
from the Sixtine edition, but accompanied by an unusually 
copious collection of manuscript various readings. Though 
what is offered is not quite trustworthy, and rather confuses than 
instructs by its copiousness, still this edition has the merit of 
having for the first time brought forward the material furnished 
by the MSS. in general (comp. Bleek and Wellhausen, Bini. in 
das A. T.p. 592.sq.). The manual edition of Tischendorf, Vetws 
Testamentum Graece jucta LXX. interpretes, 2 vols. Lips. 1850, 
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2nd ed. 1880, also gives the Sixtine text with only unimportant 
corrections. Nestle has added to the sixth edition a collation 
of the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, as well as of the Alexandrinus 
already collated by Tischendorf (Veteris Testamenti Graect 
codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cwm textu recepto collati ab EH. 
Nestle, Lips. 1880). 

The literature on the Septuagint is almost unbounded 
(comp. Fabricius-Harles, Bublioth. gr. iii. 658 sqq. Rosen- 
miller, Handb. fiir die Interatur der bibl. Kritik und Euxegese, ii. 
395 sqq. De Wette-Schrader, Hinl. in das A. T. § 51 sqq. 
Fritzsche in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2 vols. i. 280 sqq.). The chief 
work of earlier date is: Hody, De bibliorwm textibus originalt- 
bus, versionibus Graecis et Latina vulgata, Oxon. 1705. Of recent 
times may be mentioned: (1) On single books, Thiersch, De 
Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina, Erlang. 1841. Hollenberg, 
Der Charakter der alexcandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches 
Josua und ihr textkritischer Werth, Moers 1876 (Gymuasial- 
progr.). Wichelhaus, De Jeremiae versione Alexandrina, Halis 
1847. Vollers, Das Dodekapropheten der Alexandriner, 1st half, 
Berlin 1880. The same in Stade’s Zettschr. ftir dre alttestamentl. 
Wissensch. vol. iii. 1883, pp. 219-272, vol. iv. 1884, pp. 1-20. 
Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur griechischen Uebersetzwng der Pro- 
verbien, Leipzig 1863. Bickell, De indole ac ratione versions 
Alex. in interpretando libro Joh, Marb. 1863. (2) On the 
whole: Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septwaginta, Leipzig 1841. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 465 sqq., 534-556. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 322 sqq. Gfrorer, Philo, 
ii, 8-18. Déahne, Geschichiliche Darstellung der jiid.-alem. 
Religions-Philosophie, ii. 1-72. Fritzsche, art. “ Alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung des A. T.,” in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. i 
280-290. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Hivernick, Keil and others, especially De Wette, 
Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Einl. in die kanon und apokr. Biicher 
des A. T. viii., edited by Schrader (1869), § 51-58. Bleek, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 4th ed., superintended by 
Wellhausen (1878), pp. 571-598. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 436-439. 


2. Aguila and Theodotion. 


The Septuagint translation was indisputably regarded as 
the sacred text of the Scriptures by Hellenistic Jews down to 
the beginning of the second century after Christ. The period 
of its ascendancy is at the same time that of the prime of 
Hellenistic Judaism. Subsequently to the second century the 
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latter entered upon a slow but continuous course of retrogres- 
sion, which—to leave out of consideration the limits prescribed 
to the encroachments of Judaism by political legislation— 
was mainly brought about by the co-operation of two factors, 
viz. the increased power of Rabbinic Judaism and the victorious 
advance of Christianity. A significant symptom in this 
movement was the new Greek translations of the Bible, the object 
of which was to place in the hand of Greck-speaking Jews a 
teat in conformity with the authorized Hebrew one. It is true, 
that on the one hand the undertaking of such translations 
was a proof of the still existing strength and importance of 
Hellenistic Judaism. On the other hand however they show, 
that Hebrew authority had now attained acceptance and 
acknowledgment in a far stricter sense than formerly in the 
region of Hellenistic Judaism. The Jews of the Dispersion 
were renouncing their own culture and placing themselves 
under the guardianship of the Rabbins. These translations 
are at the same time a monument in the history of the 
struggle between Judaism and Christianity. They were to 
place in the hands of the Jews a polemical weapon in their 
contest with Christian theologians, who were making the most 
-of the very uncertain Septuagint text in their own cause (comp. 
especially Justin, Dial. c. Tryph.c. 68, s. fin., 71 and elsewhere). 

Of the three Greek translations of the Bible, which Origen 
placed in his Hexapla of the Septuagint (Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion, see above, p. 164) only Aquila and Theodotion 
will here engage our notice; for Symmachus was, according 
to Euseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 17, an Ebionite and therefore a 
Christian. Of Theodotion too it is not certain whether he 
was a Jew. Aquila on the contrary is unanimously desig- 
nated as such, and indeed as a proselyte. 

According to Irenaeus, who is the first to mention Aquila, 
he was a Jewish proselyte of Pontus. The statement with 
respect to his native land is, by reason of its striking parallel 
with Acts xviii. 2, somewhat suspicious, though Epiphanius 
more precisely names Sinope in Pontus as his home. On the 
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other hand it seems certain—notwithstanding his thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew—that Aquila was a proselyte. For he 
is designated as such (039 D>*py) not only by all the Fathers, 
but also in the Jerusalem Talmud and in Rabbinic literature 
in general. Of the fables related of him by Epiphanius— 
that he was a relation (aev@epidns) of the Emperor Hadrian, 
that he at first turned Christian, then was excluded from the 
Christian Church on account of his inclination to astrology 
and became a Jew—thus much is credible, that he lived in 
the time of Hadrian. Rabbinical tradition also places him in 
the time of R. Elieser, R. Joshua and R. Akiba, and thus in the 
first decades of the second century after Christ. The aim of 
his translation was to imitate the Hebrew text as exactly as 
possible, so that he not only ventured upon the bold formation 
of a multitude of new words, for the purpose of obtaining 
Greek terms, which should exactly correspond with Hebrew 
ones, but he slavishly rendered Hebrew particles by Greek 
particles, even when their meaning did not allow it (for proof 
of this see Field and others). A noted example ridiculed by 
Jerome is, that in the very first sentence of Genesis he rendered 
the sign of the accusative NX by avy (ody Tov ovdpavoy Kal 
avy THY yhv). This attention to the most trifling detail may 
perhaps be referred to the influence of Akiba, whose pupil 
Aquila is said to have been. Jerome often mentions a prima 
and secunda editio of Aquila. And the numerous passages in 
which two different translations are referred to Aquila 
(collected in Field), confirm the existence of two different 
editions of the work. On account of its close accordance 
with the Hebrew text the work was at its first appearance 
favoured by R. Elieser and R. Joshua the eminent Rabbinical 
authorities, and was, as testified by Origen and also indirectly 
confirmed by Justinian’s 146th Wovella, soon much preferred 
to the LXX. by Hellenistic Jews. About a dozen passages 
are quoted from it in Rabbinic literature. The work as a 
whole perished with Rabbinic Judaism. For what remains 
of it we are indebted to its admission into Origen’s Hexapla. 
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Numerous notices of Aquila’s translation are preserved from 
the latter work, some by quotations in Eusebius, Jerome and 
other Fathers, who still made use of the original Hexapla in 
the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea (Hieron. comment. in Tit. 
iii. 9, ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1. 734), some in marginal notes in the 
MSS. of the Hexaplarian Septuagint text. 


Trenaeus, ii. 21. 1 (in Greek in Eusebius, H. #. v. 8.10): @an 
ody we Evol Pact Taiv viv roAmuvren mebepunvedery ryv ypagay “ idod 4 
veiig ev yaorpl efe nal rébercu vidv,” wg Ocoduriwv npugvevosy 6 Epéosos 
nal’ Antrag 6 Tlovrinds, du porepos Lovdatos rpoonauror. Kusebius, 
Demonstr. evang. vii. 1. 32, ed. Gaisford (p. 316, ed. Paris): 
mpoonruros Od 6 “Axtras ny, 0d boss “Iovdaids. Epiphanius, De 
mensuris et ponderibus, § 14, 15. 

Hieronymus, Hpist. 57 ad Pammachium, c. 11 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, i. 316): Aquila autem proselytus et contentiosus 
interpres, qui non solum verba sed etymologias quoque verborum 
transferre conatus est, jure projicitur a nobis. Quis enim pro 
frumento et vino et oleo possit vel legere vel intelligere yedua, 
srwpiouv, aidxvérnra, quod nos possumus dicere fusionem poma- 
tionem et splendentiam. Aut quia Hebraei non solum habent 
cpbpa sed et rpiapdpa, ille xaxo%frws et syllabas interpretatur et 
literas dicitque ody riv odpaviv xal adv riv yHv, quod Graeca et 
Latina lingua omnino non recipit. Jerome generally gives a 
very favourable opinion of the accuracy and trustworthiness of 
Aquila. See Epist. 32 ad Marcellam (Vallarsi, i. 152), Comm. 
in Jesay. xlix. 5,6 (Vallarsi, iv. 564), Comm. in Hoseam ii. 
16, 17 (Vallarsi, vi. 656). See the passages of Jerome in which 
he mentions the prima and secwnda editio of Aquila, in Field, 
Origenis Hexaplae quae supersunt, proleg. p. XXv. sq. 

Talmud jer. Megilla i. 11, fol. 71°: mA aan Ddpy orn 
pis a Maar xb ord ime wdypr yennr ‘9 sos ond 9 Bd, 
“ Aquila the proselyte translated the Thorah in the time of R. 
Elieser and R. Joshua; and they praised him and said to him, 
‘Thou art the fairest among the children of men’” (Ps. xlv. 3, 
with an allusion to the translation of the Thorah into the 
Japhetic). Jer. Kiddushin i. 1, fol. 59%: '9 2S an _dypy oxen 
napy, “ Aquila the proselyte translated in the time of Akiba,” 
etc. Hieronymus, Comment. in Jes. viii. 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 
122 sq.): Akibas quem magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. 
(Comp. vol. i. Div. ii. p. 376.) A collection of Rabbinical pass- 
ages, in which the translation of Aquila is quoted, is already 
given by Asariah de Rossi, Meor Enajim, c. 45 ; comp. also Wolf, 
Biblioth. Hebraea, i. 958-960, ili. 890-894; Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, p. 82 sq.; and most exhaust- 
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ively by Anger, De Akila, pp. 12-25. The name of Aquila is 
in Rabbinical literature often distorted into D1>p2x (Onkelos) ; 
so also e.g. in all the passages of the Tosefta, see Zuckermandel’s 
edition, Index, s.v. p>pa1x. 

Origenes, epist. ad African. c. 2: ’Anbrug . . . pidoriubrepov 
meTiorevuevos Tape Tovdators npunvevntvas rv ypaony’ @ Mear0Te 
eiddaow of &yvootvres Thy EPpautwy dicrexrov xpyodas, wo wdvraw moeAdov 
émrereuyuéry. It is mentioned in Justinian’s Novella 146, that 
it was disputed among the Jews themselves, whether the 
Scriptures were to be read in Hebrew or Greek in the synagogue 
service. Justinian directs that the latter shall not be hindered, 
and, as a Christian emperor, recommends in the first place the 
use of the Septuagint, but permits also the use of Aquila’s 
translation (which was thus manifestly preferred by the Jews). 

The fragments are very completely collected in Field, 
Origenis Hexaplorwm quae supersunt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875. The 
chief work formerly was Montfaucon, Hexaplorum Origenis 
quae supersunt, 2 vols. Paris 1713. Freudenthal regards the 
Septuagint translation of Ecclesiastes as the work of Aquila, 
see Alexander Polyhistor, p. 65, note. 

The Literature: Hody, De bibliorwm teatibus (1705), pp. 573- 
578. Montfaucon, Hexapl. Orig., praclim. pp. 46-51. Fabricius, 
Biolwoth. graec. ed. Harles, iti. 690-692. Anger, De Onkelo, 
Chaldaico quem ferunt Pentateucht paraphraste et quid e 
rationis intercedat cum Akila, Graeco Veteris Testamenti inter- 
prete, Part I.: De Akila, Lips. 1845. Field, Proleg. pp. xvi— 
xxvii. Arnold, art. “Bibeliibersetzungen,” in Herzog’s Real- 
Ene. 1st ed. 1. 187 sq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vii. 
386-390. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 62-64. Gritz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 2nd ed. p. 437 sqq. Lagarde, Clementina 
(1865), p.12sqq. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (1880), 
p. 43 sqq. Die Hinlettungen in’s Alte Testament von Eichhorn 
(4th ed.), i. 521-531; Bertholdt, ii 534-537 ; Herbst, i. 155- 
157; Keil (3rd ed.), p. 557 sq.; De Wette-Schrader, § 55; 
Bleek-Wellhausen, § 281. 


It might appear questionable whether Theodotion, who as 
well as Symmachus is as a rule called an Ebionite by Jerome, 
should be uamed here at all. But Jerome elsewhere calls 
him a Jew, and in a passage, in which he expresses himself 
most precisely, states the former as only the opinion of some. 
The other opinion, viz. that Theodotion was a Jew, and 
indeed a Jewish proselyte, is evidenced by Irenaeus and also 
by Epiphanius, whose fictions (that Theodotion was at first a 
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Marcionite and then went over to Judaism) are not deserving 
of credit. According to Irenaeus, Theodotion was a native of 
Ephesus. Epiphanius makes him a Marcionite and a native 
of Pontus. With regard to his date Epiphanius, who places 
him under Commodus (A.D. 180-192), is generally credited. 
But the statements of Epiphanius are here untrustworthy. 
Nor must the circumstance, that Origen places Theodotion in 
the last place in his Hexapla, mislead us to the notion of his 
being the most recent of these translators of Scripture? He 
is at all events a predecessor of Irenaeus and very probably 
not more recent than Aquila, for the use of his translation in 
the Shepherd of Hermas has lately been raised to almost a 
certainty. The work of Theodotion pursues in general the 
same object as that of Aquila, viz. that of furnishing a trans- 
lation, which should render the Hebrew text more accurately 
than is done by the LXX. Theodotion however bases his 
work upon the LXX., correcting the latter according to the 
Hebrew, so that it can only be called a thorough revision of 
this translation with which it is however in very close 
accordance. One peculiarity of his work is, that he tran- 
scribes Hebrew words into Greek without translating them even 
more frequently than Aquila and Symmachus (Field gives a list 
of all the known cases, Proleg. p. 40 sq.). We have no evidence 
of the use of this translation among the Jews. His translation 
of Daniel, having been received by the Christian Church and 
having therefore supplanted the original Septuagint translation 
of Daniel in the Septuagint manuscripts, has come down to us 
complete (the latter is preserved in only one MS., a codex 
Chisianus).° For the rest numerous fragments of Theodotion 
have been preserved in the same manner as those of Aquila. 


® The order in the Hexapla is arranged simply from the view-point of 
matter. Origen gives first the Hebrew text, then Aquila and Symmachus 
as most closely conforming to the Hebrew text, then the LXX. and after 
this Theodotion, because his work was properly but a revision of the LXX. 

10 In Theodotion’s version of Daniel, the apocryphal additions are also 
retained. From this Jerome translated them (see Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix 
1876, 1899). 
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Hieronymus, De viris ilustr.c. liv. (Vallarsi, ii. 893): Aquilae 
scilicet Pontici proselyti et Theodotionis Hebionet et Symmachi 
ejusdem dogmatis. Idem, Comment. in Habak. iii, 11-13 
(Vallarsi, vi. 656): Theodotio autem vere quasi pauper et 
Ebionita sed et Symmachus ejusdem dogmatis pauperem 
sensum secuti Judaice transtulerunt. . . . Isti Semichristians 
Judaice transtulerunt, et Judaeus Aquila interpretatus est ut 
Christianus. Idem, praef. in vers. Job (Vallarsi, ix. 1100): 
Judaeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio judaizantes haereticr. 
Elsewhere however Jerome calls Theodotion simply a Jew, see 
Epist. 112 ad Augustin. c. 19 (Vallarsi, i. 752): hominis Judaet 
atque blasphemi. Jerome expresses himself most precisely in 
the praef. comment. in Daniel (Vallarsi, v. 619 sq.) : Illud quoque 
lectorem admoneo, Danielem non juxta LXX. interpretes sed 
juxta Theodotionem ecclesias legere, qui utique post adventum 
Christi incredulus fuat, licet eum quidam dicant Hbiontam, qui 
altero genere Judaeus est. 

Trenaeus, ili. 21. 1 (= Euseb. H. #. v. 8.10); see the passage 
above, p. 171. Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderibus, § 17, 18. 

As for the chronology, the circumstance which is chiefly 
decisive is, that Theodotion was certainly the predecessor of 
Irenaeus. For the latter not only expressly mentions him, but 
also makes use of his translation of Daniel (see Zahn, art. 
“Trenaeus,” in Herzoo’s Real-Hne. 2nd ed. vii. 131). The 
relation of Justin Martyr to Theodotion is doubtful. The text 
of the long portion, which he quotes from Daniel, Dial. c. 
Tryph. c. Xxxi., agrees indeed in many minutiae with Theo- 
dotion in opposition to the Septuagint of the cod. Chisianus, 
and yet the use of the former cannot be inferred, because the 
agreement with the latter preponderates. See Credner, Beit- 
rage zur Hinl. in die biblischen Schriften, vol. ii. (1838) pp. 
253-274. In the Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. iv. 2. 4, however 
use is freely made of Daniel vi. 23, and that in a form which 
strikingly agrees with Theodotion in opposition to the LXX. 
(see Hort in John Hopkins’ University Circular, December 
1884, and Harnack, Theol. Intztg. 1885, p. 146). Hence it can 
scarcely be doubted that he preceded Hermas. But perhaps 
he was also a predecessor of Aquila, for after the acceptance of 
Aquila’s translation by the Hellenistic Jews, forming as it does 
the first halting-place on the way to the formation of a Greek 
translation of the Bible in strict conformity with the Hebrew, 
his would have been tolerably superfluous. This assumption 
will also explain his disappearance from Jewish tradition. lt 
is also worthy of remark, that Irenaeus names him before Aquila, 
Finally, it may also be mentioned, that in the Revelation of St. 
John sentences and expressions from Daniel are used in a form 
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which accords more with Theodotion than the Septuagint (ix. 
20, x. 5, xiii. 7, xx. 4. Comp. Salmon, Jnéroduction to the 
Study of the Books of the Old Testament, 1885, pp. 654-668 ; 
and in accordance with it Harnack, Theol. Litztg. 1885, p. 267). 
It must however be confessed, that the accordances are not of 
a kind to allow us to infer with certainty an acquaintance with 
Theodotion’s work on the part of the writer of the Apocalypse. 

On the relation of Theodotion to the Septuagint, Jerome says 
in his Comment. in Ecclesiastes, ii. (Vallarsi, iti. 396): Septua- 
ginta vero et Theodotio sicut in pluribus locis ita et in hoo 
quoque concordant (7.e. in opposition to Aquila and Symma- 
chus). 

The acceptance of Theodotion’s version of Daniel by the 
Christian Church in place of the Septuagint is repeatedly 
testified by Jerome, see Contra Rufin. ii. 33 (Vallarsi, ii. 527) ; 
praef. comment. in Daniel (Vallarsi, v. 619 sq.); praef. in 
version. Daniel (Vallarsi, ix. 1361 sq.). 

The Literature: Hody, De bibliorwm textibus (1705), pp. 
579-585. Montfaucon, Hexapl. Orig. praelim. pp. 56, 57. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca graec., ed. Harles, iii. 692-695. Field, 
Orig. Hecxapl. proleg. pp. Xxxvili—xlii.. Arnold, art. “ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen,” in Herzog’s Real-Hne. 1st ed. 11.188. Fiirst in the 
Literaturbl. des Orients, 1848, p.'793. Credner,as above. Zahn, 
as above. Supernatural Religion (complete edition, 1879), ii. 
210 sq. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Hichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Herbst, Keil, De Wette-Schrader, Bleek - Well- 
hausen and others. The older literature in Fiirst, Biblioth. 
Judaica, iii. 420-422. 


I. REVISION AND COMPLETION OF SCRIPTURE LITERATURE, 


The work of Aquila and its favourable reception on the 
part of the Hellenistic Jews prove, that from about the 
second century after Christ, Hellenistic Judaism also kept 
strictly to the text and canon of the Palestinians, This is 
confirmed by the expressions of Origen in his Epistle to 
Julius Africanus. He here speaks of such component parts 
of the canon as are missing in the Hebrew, especially of the 
additions to Daniel and Esther, and the Books of Tobit and 
Judith, as if they had never belonged to the Jewish canon. 
He regards them as the exclusive possession of Christians aud 
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says plainly that they are rejected by the Jews, without 
making any distinction between Greek and Hebrew Jews 
(Epist. ad African. c. 2, 3, and 13). Hence the canon of 
the Palestinians was at that time absolutely valid among the 
Jews of the Dispersion also. This was not the case in earlier 
times. The Jews of the Dispersion indeed always possessed 
on the whole the same Scriptures as those of Palestine. But 
in Palestine the canon attained a settled form about the second 
century before Christ. Later works, even when they appeared 
under the name of sacred authorities and found approbation, 
were no longer incorporated therein. Among the Hellenistve 
Jews, on the contrary, the boundaries still fluctuated for some 
centuries. A whole multitude of works, originating in the 
last two centuries before or even in the first after Christ, 
were united by them to the collection of the Holy Scriptures, 
and among them some also which, being originally written in 
Hebrew and originating in Palestine, did not become the 
property of Hellenistic Judaism till they had been translated 
into Greek. We have certainly no direct evidence of this 
fact. But the fact that the Christian canon of the Old 
Testament was from the beginning of wider and more 
vacillating extent than the Hebrew, can only be explained by 
the circumstance, that the Christian Church received the 
canon in just this form from the hands of Hellenistic Judaism. 
Hence the latter, at the time of the founding of the Christian 
Church, had in its collection of Holy Scriptures those books, 
which are in the Protestant Church designated, according to 
the precedent of Jerome, as “apocryphal,” because they are 
absent from the Hebrew canon. One thing however must not 
be forgotten, that on the whole no settled boundary existed. 
It is in accordance with this long maintained freedom in 
dealing with the canon, that the Hellenistic Jews allowed 
themselves a liberty of procedure with single works longer than 
the Palestinians did. In the same manner as Palestinian 
Judaism had formerly acted with respect to its literature, did 
Hellenistic Judaism during our period also, freely handle and 
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enrich by additions works already canonical in Palestine. 
This treatment had as a rule the same motives and objects as 
the legendary embellishment of more ancient sacred history. 
The only difference was, that in the case of books already 
canonical, the legend was placed beside the Scripture text, 
while in that of books not as yet received into the canon, it 
was interpolated in the text itself. 

The majority of those books which, though admitted by 
the Hellenistic Jews into the collection of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, originally made no claim to be esteemed as such, has 
therefore been treated of by us elsewhere. We here group 
together only (1) the revisions and completions of such books 
as had in their more ancient forms become canonical in 
Palestine (Ezra, Esther, Daniel, the Prayer of Manasseh [an 
addition to 2 Chron. xxxiii.]), and (2) certain books, which 
from the first aspired to be regarded as Scripture, and which 
entered as such into the Hellenistic collection of the Scriptures 
(Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah), 


1. The Greek Hera. 


Besides the Greek translation of the Hebrew canonical 
Book of Ezra, there is also a free Greek revision, differing 
from the canonical Ezra partly by transpositions, partly by 
interpolations. The exact relation between the two will 
appear from the following survey of the composition of the 
Greek Ezra :— 


Chap. i.=2 Chron. xxxv.-xxxvi.: Restoration of the 
temple worship under Josiah (639-609), and 
history of the successors of Josiah down to the 
destruction of the temple (588). 

Chap. ii. 1-14=Ezra i.: Cyrus in the first year of 
his reign (537) permits the return of the exiles 
and delivers up the sacred vessels. 

DIV, Il. VOL. Il. M 
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Chap. ii. 15-25 =Ezra iv. 7-24: In consequence of 
a complaint against the Jews, Artaxerxes forbids 
(465-425) the continuance of the rebuilding of 
(the temple and) the walls of Jerusalem. 

Chap. iii—v. 6: independent: Zerubbabel obtains the 
favour of Darius (521-485) and receives from 
him permission for the return of the exiles. 

Chap. v. 7—70=Ezra ii, 1—-iv. 5: A list of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel, the operations of 
Zerubbabel and the interruption of the building of 
the temple in the time of Cyrus (536-529) till 
the second year of Darius (520). 

Chap. vi—vii.=Ezra v.—vi.: Resumption and com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius (516). 

Chap. viii.—ix. 36=Ezra vii.—x.: Return of Ezra 
with a train of exiles in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes (458) ; commencement of Ezra’s opera- 
tions. 

Chap. ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13: Public 
reading of the law by Ezra 


According to this survey the reviser of the canonical 
Ezra took in hand the following changes: 1. The portion 
chap. iv. 7-24 of the canonical Ezra is removed to an earlier 
place. 2. The portion chaps. iili—v. 6 of the Greek Ezra is 
interpolated from an unknown source. 3. The book opens 
with 2 Chron. xxxv.xxxvi. 4. Neh. vii. 73-—viii. 13 is 
added at the close. By the two first-named operations the 
confusion partly begotten by the canonical Ezra is consider- 
ably increased. For in this latter the portion chap. iv. 6—23 
stands out of place. It belongs to a much later period, and 
treats not of the interruption of the rebuilding of the temple, 
but of an interruption in the building of the walls. The 
editor of the Greek Ezra has indeed rescued this passage 
from the connection in which it is incorrectly placed, but 
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only to transpose it to a position if possible still more 
erroneous, taking at the same time the liberty of adding to 
it by way of completion the interruption of the building of 
the temple. Not however contented with this, he has also 
interpolated the paragraph chaps. iii—v. 6, which transposes 
us to the times of Darius, while subsequently (v. 7-70) the 
times of Cyrus are again spoken of. Thus then the history 
goes directly backwards ; first we have (ii. 15-25) Artaxerxes, 
then (iii—v. 6) Darius, and lastly (v. 7-70) Cyrus. And in 
the last-named portion we are told in the most unembarrassed 
manner that Zerubbabel returned with the exiles in the time 
of Cyrus (comp. v. 8, 67-70), while previously it was 
expressly stated that Zerubbabel received permission for their 
return from the special favour of Darius. With respect to 
the documents which were in the hands of our compiler only 
two things remain to be noticed: 1. That he did not translate 
the canonical Ezra from the Hebrew (so Fritzsche and most 
others), but compiled from the Septuagint (so rightly Keil, 
Einl. 3rd ed. p. 704 sq.). 2. That he certainly discovered 
beforehand the portion chaps. ili—v. 6, since it stands in 
direct opposition to the rest of the narrative. It seems 
to be a Greek original and not a translation from the 
Hebrew. The odject of the whole compilation has been on 
the whole correctly expressed by Bertholdt (inl. iti. 1011): 
“He intended to compile from older works a history of the 
temple from the last epoch of the legal worship to its rebuild- 
ing and the restoration of the prescribed ritual therein.” 
Evidently however he meant to give also still more concerning 
Nehemiah, for the abrupt conclusion could not possibly have 
been intentional. With respect to the date of the book, all 
that can be said is, that it was already used by Josephus 
(Antt. xi. 1-5). 


Josephus in his account of the restoration of the theocracy 
(Antt. xi. 1-5) entirely conforms to the course of this Greek 
Ezra. For he brings what is contained in chaps. ii. 15-25 and 
iii—v. 6 of this book into the same position and the same order, 
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ae. interpolates it between the first and second chapters of the 
canonical Ezra (Antt. xi. 2-3). In so doing however he does 
not proceed without historical criticism, for he simply changes 
Artaxerxes, who in the Greek Ezra is inserted in a quite 
impossible place, into Cambyses, so as to restore the correct 
order: Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius. He removes the further 
historical stumbling-block of the Greek Ezra, of Cyrus re- 
appearing after Darius, by doing away with Cyrus in this place 
and making the return of the exiles first take place under 
Darius. This indeed restores the correct order of the Persian 
kings, but a narrative is thus concocted, which differs still 
more widely from actual history than that of the Greek Ezra 
itself. 

Apparently this book was generally and from the first 
used in the Christian Church also. Clemens Alex. Strom. 
L 21. 124: "Evraitéa ZopoBuBsr copig wxjous rods dyravavorcs 
ruyxdver rape Aapsion avnoduevog cvavéwosv ‘TepovowAnu xai were 
"Eodpa cig viv rarpwoy viv dveCevyvuc: (can only refer to chaps. 
iii. iv. of the Greek Ezra). Origenes, Comment. in Johann. vol. 
vi. c. 1 (Lommatzsch, i. 174): Ka) xard& rodg "Eodpa spévous, dre 
wing 1 aAROEa rv olvov xal ov éxdpdy Buciéw nal ras yuvainag, 
Grornodousiras 6 vads rq bs@ (comp. Hsra graec. iv. 33 sqq.). Idem, 
in Joswam homil. ix. 10 (Lommatzsch, xi. 100): et nos dicamus, 
sicut in Esdra scriptum est, quia “a te domine est victoria et 
ego servus tuus, benedictus es deus veritatis” (Hsra graec. 
iv. 59-60). Cyprian epist. xxiv. 9: Et apud Hesdram veritas 
vicit, sicut scriptum est: “Veritas manet et invalescit in 
aeternum et vivit et obtinet in saecula saeculorum,” etc. (Esra 
graec. iv. 38-40). For numerous passages from later Fathers 
see Pohlmann, 7%ib. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 263 sqq. In 
the authorized editions of the Vulgate, the book is placed in 
the Appendix to the Bible after the New Testament. 

The book is sometimes entitled the first Book of Ezra (so the 
Greek MSS. : ’Eodpac «), sometimes the third Book of Ezra, the 
canonical Books of Ezra and Nehemiah being reckoned the first 
and second (so Jerome [praef. in version. libr. Esrae, ed. Vallarsi, 
ix. 1524: nec quemquam moveat, quod, unus a nobis editus 
liber est ; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur], 
and especially the authorized editions of the Vulgate). 

Among the Greek manuscripts the Vaticanus (called No. 2 
in Fritzsche’s edition, as well as by Holmes and Parsons) and 
the Alexandrinus (No. 3) hold the first rank, the book not 
being contained in the Sinaiticus. On the editions, see above, 
pp. 10 and 11. 

Ancient translations: 1. The old Latin preserved in two 
recensions, one of which is found in the manuscripts and 
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editions of the Vulgate, the other in the cod. Colbertinus 3703. 
Both texts in Sabatier, Bibliorwm sacrorwm Latinae versiones 
antiquae, vol. iil. (in the Appendix after the New Testament 
corresponding to the position in the Vulgate). On the relation 
of both to one another, see Fritzsche, Handb. 1.10. 2. The 
Syriac, on which comp. p. 11. This book is not contained in 
the large Milan Peshito manuscripts. 

On the exegesis in general, see p.11. Commentary: Fritzsche, 
Exeget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, Part i. Leipzig 1851. 

Separate investigations: [Trendelenburg| “On the apocryphal 
Esras” (Eichhorn’s Allg. Biblioth. der bibl. Literatur, vol. i. 1787, 
pp. 178-232). Déhne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jsiid.-alex. 
Religionsphilosophie, vol. ii. (1834) pp. 116-125. Herzfeld, 
Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i. 320 sqq., ii. 72 sqq. Treuenfels, 
‘“‘ Ueber das apokryphische Buch Esra” (Fiirst’s Literaturbl. des 
Orients, 1850, Nos. 15-18, 40-49). The same, “ Entstehung des 
Esra apocryphus” (Fiirst’s Orient, 1851, Nos. 7-10). Pohlmann, 
“Ueber das Ansehen des apokryphischen dritten Buchs Esras” 
(Tb. Theol. Quartalschr. 1859, pp. 257-275). Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iv. 163-167. Bissell, “ The First Book of Esdras ” 
(Bibliotheca sacra, 1877, pp. 209-228; reprinted in Bissell, 
The Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 1880, p. 62 sqq., Clark, 
Edinburgh). The Introductions of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De 
Wette-Schrader, Keil, Reuss (see above, p. 12). 


2. Additions to Esther. 


The canonical Book of Esther relates how a Jewish virgin, 
a foster-daughter of Mordecai, was chosen for his wife by the 
Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes); how Haman, the prime 
minister of the king, published a decree in his name for the 
extirpation of all the Jews, and was already making prepara- 
tions to hang Mordecai; how Mordecai however, who had 
formerly saved the king’s life, was raised to great honour and 
Haman hanged on the gibbet destined for Mordecai, where- 
upon Mordecai by an edict promulgated in the king’s name 
revoked the edict of Haman and gave permission to the Jews 
to destroy their enemies; and finally, how the Jewish feast of 
Purim was instituted for the commemoration of this wonderful 
deliverance of the Jews. A multitude of passages are inter- 
polated in the Greek revision of the book, eg. the edict 
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of Haman, a prayer of Mordecai and a prayer of Esther, the 
edict of Mordecai and the like. In these portions the spirit 
of the narrative is maintained and they present nothing need- 
ing remark. There is no reason for adopting the view of a 
Hebrew model (so eg. Langen). According to the superscrip- 
tion of the Greek edition it was the work of Lysimachus, the 
son of Ptolemy of Jerusalem, and was brought to Egypt in 
the fourth year of King Ptolemy and Cleopatra by the priest 
Dositheus and his son Ptolemy. Since no less than four 
Ptolemies had a Cleopatra to wife, the information, even if it 
be regarded as trustworthy, is not of much chronological 
value. It is certain only that Josephus was already acquainted 
with the Greek revision with the additions. 


Josephus in his reproduction of its contents (Antt. xi. 6) has 
admitted also all the additions of the Greek revision. 

Origenes, Hpist. ad African. c. 3, mentions these additions 
and expressly names the most important; assuming as self- 
evident the canonicity of the book in this form (the additions 
included). He also mentions, De oratione, c. 13 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 134), the prayers of Mordecai and Esther inserted between 
chaps. iv. and v., and gives in the same work, ec. 14 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 143), the first words of both prayers. 

The Greek text is extant in two widely differing recensions: 
(1) the common, which is supported by the best manuscripts, 
the Vaticanus (No. 2), the Alexandrinus (No. 3) and the 
Sinaiticus (No. 10); and (2) a much retouched one in codd. 19, 
93, 108 (or more precisely 19, 93% and 108%, the last two 
manuscripts containing both the common and the touched-up 
texts). Langen thought he could prove that Josephus already 
had access to the latter. But Josephus chiefly coincides with 
the common text (comp. eg. the portion, Esth. ii. 21-23=Joseph. 
Antt. xi. 6.4, which is entirely expunged from the revised text , 
the name of the eunuch Achrathaios, Esth. iv. 5 = Joseph. Antt. 
xi. 6. 4, which is also absent in the revised text and other 
matters). It has also been rendered very probable by recent 
investigations, that the revised text is derived from Lucianus 
(see above, p. 165). If then one or two instances of contact 
between Josephus and the revised text are really not accidental, 
this would only prove that the words in question were formerly 
found in the common text also. Fritzsche published both 
texts, at first separately (Eodjp, duplicem libri tectum, ed. O. F. 
Fritzsche, Zurich 1848), then in his edition of the Libri 
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apocrypht Vet. Test. graece (1871). Comp. on the editions, 
p. 10 above. 

Ancient translations. 1. The Latin. (a) The old Latin 
according to a cod. Corbeiensis with the various readings of two 
other manuscripts in Sabatier, Bibliorwm sacrorum Latinae 
versiones antiquae, vol. i. The beginning of the book, according 
to the same translation, is also found in Bibliotheca Casinensis, 
vol. i. (1873), Florileg. pp. 287-289. On the character of the 
translation, see Fritzsche, Hueget. Handb. i. 74 sq. (6) The 
translation of Jerome, who, in his translation of the book from 
the Hebrew, gives also a free Latin version of the Greek 
additions, but places them all at the end, and marks them with 
the obelus (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1581: Quae habentur in 
Hebraeo, plena fide expressi. Haec autem, quae sequuntur, 
scripta reperi in editione vulgata, quae Graecorum lingua et 
literis continetur . . . quod juxta consuetudinem nostram 
obelo +id est veru praenotavimus). 2. The Sree translation, 
see above, p. 11. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary: 
Fritzsche, Exceget. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, Part i., Leipzig 
1851. The other literature: Zunz, Dre gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden (1832), pp. 120-122. Langen, “ Die beiden 
griechischen Texte des Buches Esther” (Theol. Quartalschr. 
1860, pp. 244-272). The same, Die deuterokanonischen Stiicke 
des Buches Esther, Freiburg 1862. The introductory works of 
von Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
above, p. 12). 


8. Additions to Daniel. 


The Greek text of the Book of Daniel contains the follow- 
ing additions: (a) The Prayer of Azariah and the Thanksgiving 
of the Three Children in the Furnace. For when the three 
companions of Daniel were cast into the furnace (Dan. 
iii.), one of them, Azariah, who was also called Abed-Nego, 
first uttered a prayer for deliverance and, when this was 
heard, all three joined in a song of praise. The words of 
both are given. (6) The History of Susannah. A beautiful 
Jewess named Susannah, the wife of Jehoiakim, is, while 
bathing, surprised by two lustful Jewish elders, and then, 
when she cries for assistance, slanderously accused by them 
of having committed adultery with a youth. Upon the false 
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witness of the elders Susannah is condemned to death, but 
saved by the wisdom of the youthful Daniel, who procures a 
fresh investigation, and by a skilful examination convicts 
the elders of perjury. (c) The History of Bel and the Dragon. 
Properly two independent narratives, both of which are 
intended to expose the worthlessness and imposture of 
idolatrous worship. In the one, we are told how King Cyrus 
(so Theodotion, the king’s name not being mentioned in the 
Septuagint text) was convinced by a clever contrivance of 
Daniel, that the image of Bel did not itself consume the food 
laid before it. In the other, how Daniel having fed the 
Dragon, to whom divine honours were paid by the Babylonians, 
with cakes made of pitch, fat, and hair, and so killed it, 
was cast into the den of lions, and there miraculously fed by 
the prophet Habakkuk, and after seven days drawn out of the 
pit unhurt. Of these fragments only the first (the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Children) is properly speak- 
ing a completion of the canonical Book of Daniel, the two 
others having no internal connection with it. In the text of 
Theodotion the History of Susannah stands at the commencement 
of that book, the History of Bel and the Dragon at its close. This 
position is also evidenced by the Fathers (Hippolytus, Julius 
Africanus and Origen). Neither of the fragments gives 
occasion for assuming a Hebrew original. The History of 
Susannah is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius 
Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the play upon 
the words cxévos and oyifew (vers. 54, 55), mpives and 
mpiew (vers. 58, 59) (African. epist. ad Origen, Porphyr. quoted 
by Jerome, praef. comment. in Daniel, ed. Vallarsi, 619). 
Specially copious material is in existence for the history of the 


use and canonical validity of these fragments in the Christian 
Church. 


Justin Martyr mentions, Apol.i. Ananias, Azarias and Misael, 
the three companions of Daniel. But it is not clear from his 


11 The Catholic apologists from Origen (Epist. ad African. e. vi. and xii.) 
to Wiederholt (Theol. Quartalschr. 1869, pp. 290-321), have in vain 
endeavoured to do away with the proof furnished by this play upon words. 
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brief notice of them whether he was also acquainted with the 
additions. 

Irenaeus and Tertullian quote both the History of Susannah 
and that of Bel and the Dragon. Irenaeus, iv. 26. 3: audient 
eas quae sunt a Daniele propheta voces, etc. (comp. Susanna, 
vers. 56 and 52, 53 according to: Theodotion). Idem, iv. 5. 2: 
Quem (Deum) et Daniel propheta, cum dixisset ei Cyrus rex 
Persarum: “Quare non adoras Bel?” annuntiavit dicens: 
“Quoniam,” etc. Tertullian, De corona, c. iv. (Susanna). Idem, 
De idololatria, c. xviii. (Bel and the Dragon); de jejunio, ec. vii 
fin. (the same). 

Hippolytus in his commentary on Daniel deals also with the 
Greek additions. The explanation of the History of Susannah 
(Opp. ed. Lagarde, pp. 145-151) and a few notes on the Song of 
the Three Children (Lagarde, p. 186, fragm. 122, p. 201, fragm. 
138) are extant. It is evident from the beginning of the notes 
on Susannah, that Hippolytus read this portion as the com- 
mencement of the Book of Daniel. See in general, Barden- 
hewer, Des heiligen Huppolytus von Rom Commentar zwm Buche 
Daniel, Freiburg 1877 ; and Zahn, Theol. Intetg. 1877, p. 495 sqq. 

Julius Africanus alone among the older Fathers disputes the 
canonicity of these fragments. In his Epistola ad Origenem 
(printed in the editions of Origen, eg. in Lommatzsch, xvii. 
17 sqq.) he calls Origen to account for appealing in a disputa- 
tion to the History of Susannah, which is but a spurious addition 
to Daniel: @avudéZw d%, rig trade oe rd wepog rot BiBAsou rovro 
nxiBdnrov ov . . . nde 7 wEpiKomn ody GARG Ob0 Tals exl ew rere: 
ry wapd rav "lovdaswy siaAnupevy Aaa obx eugéperas. The last 
remark refers, as appears from the reply of Origen, to the two 
pieces of Bel and of the Dragon. Hence Africanus read these 
at the close and the History of Susannah at the beginning of 
the book. 

Origen in his reply (Zpistola ad Africanwm) seeks to defend 
the genuineness and canonicity of these pieces with a great 
amount of scholarship.” In so doing he mentions, not only 
the History of Susannah and those of Bel and the Dragon, but 
also the Prayer of Azariah, and the Song of the Three Children, 
and indeed speaks of them as standing in the midst of the text 
of Daniel, remarking that all three were found both in the LXX. 
and in the teat of Theodotion (Kpist. ad African. c.ii.). In 
the tenth book of his Stromata he gives an exegesis of the 


12 Wetstein in his separate edition of the letters (Juli Africani de historia 
Susannae epistola ad Origenem et Origenis ad illum responsio, ed. J. R. Wet- 
stenius, Basil. 1674) incorrectly denies that Origen really desired to prove 
the canonicity of these fragments. See on the contrary the Monitum in 
de la Rue and Lommatzsch. 
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History of Susannah and that of Bel, from which Jerome makes 
extracts in his commentary on Daniel, chaps. xiil.—xiv. (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 730-736 ; also in Orig. Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 70-75). All the fragments are elsewhere frequently 
quoted by Origen, and that according to the text of Theodotion. 
(1) Susannah, Comm. in Joann. vol. xx. c. 5 (Lommatzsch, 
ii, 204) ; cbid. vol. xxviii. c. 4 (Lommatzsch, 11. 316); Comm. 
in Matth. series lat. c. 61 (Lommatzsch, iv. 347); Comm. in 
Epist. ad. Rom. lib. iv. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, vi. 249) ; Fragm. in 
Genes. vol. iii. c. iv. (Lommatzsch, viii. 13); am Genes. homil. 
xv. 2 (Lommatzsch, viii. 261) ; in Josuam homil. xxii. 6 (Lom- 
matzsch, xi. 190) ; Selecta in Psalmos, Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) homil. 
iv. 2 (Lommatzsch, xii. 210); in Ezekiel, homal. vi. 3 (Lom- 
matzsch, xiv. 82); Selecta in Hzek. c. 6 (Lommatzsch, xiv. 196). 
Comp. especially with respect to canonicity in Levit. homil. i. 1 
(Lommatzsch, ix. 173) against those who adhere to the literal 
and historical sense of Scripture: sed tempus est nos adversus 
improbos presbyteros uti sanctae Susannae vocibus, quas illi 
quidem repudiantes historiam Susannae de catalogo divinorum 
voluminum desecarunt. Nos autem et suscipimus et opportune 
contra ipsos proferimus dicentes, “ Angustiae mihi undique.” 
(2) Prayer of Azariah and Song of the Three Children: Comm. in 
Matth. vol. xiii. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, iii. 211); Comm. in Matth. 
series lat. c. 62 (Lommatzsch, iv. 352); Comm. in Epist. ad 
Rom. lib. i. c. 10 (Lommatzsch, vi. 37) ; bid. lib. ii. c. 9 (Lom- 
matzsch, vi. 108) ; ibid. lib. vii. ec. 1 (Lommatzsch, vii. 87); De 
Oratione, c. xiii. and xiv. (Lommatzsch, xvil. 134, 143). (3) Bel 
and ae a Exhortatio ad martyrium, c. 33 (Lommatzsch, 
xx. 278). 

Cyprian, de dominica oratione, c. 8, adduces the Song of 
the Three Children as a standard example of publica et com- 
munis oratio. Comp. also De Lapsis, c. 31. He quotes the 
story of Bel, ad Fortunatum, c. 11; and Epist. lviii. 5. 

The Greek teat used by the Fathers since Irenaeus was that 
of Theodotion, which has also passed into the manuscripts 
and editions of the LXX. (see above, p. 173). The genuine 
Septuagint text of Daniel is preserved to us in only one manu- 
script, a cod. Chisianus; and after the previous labours of 
others (Bianchini and Vincentius, de Regibus, see Theol. Litetg. 
1877, p. 565) has been published for the first time by Simon de 
Magistris (Daniel secundum LXX. ex tetraplis Origenis nunc 
primum editus e singulart Chisiano codice, Rom. 1772). On this 
edition, which is not free from errors, are based the more recent 
ones, and also that of Hahn (AavwiA xard rode EBdouhnovrw, e cod. 
Chisiano ed. etc, H. A. Hahn, Lips. 1845). Still more 
incorrect is the text, in part formed from Holmes and Parsons’ 
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Apparatus of Various Readings, which Tischendorf has added 
to his edition of the Septuagint. It is to Cozza (Sacrorum 
Eibliorum vetustissima fragmenta Graeca et Latina, ed. Cozza, 
pars iiii Romae 1877; comp. the notice of Gebhardt, Theol. 
[itetg.1877,p.565 sq.) that we are first indebted for a trustworthy 
impression of the MSS. The Syriac translation of the hexa- 
plarian LXX. text, of which Daniel and other books have been 
preserved ina Milan manuscript, serves as a check and criticism 
of the cod. Chisianus. The Book of Daniel from this transla- 
tion has already been published by Bugati (Daniel secundum 
editionem LXX. interpretwm ex Tetraplis desumtam, ex codice 
Syro-Estranghelo Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Syriace edidit, etc., 
Caj. Bugatus, Mediol. 1788). A photo-lithographic copy of the 
whole manuscript has been published by Ceriani (Codex Syro- 
Hexaplaris Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, Mediol. 1874, 
as vol. vii. of the Monuwm. sacra et prof.). Fritzsche in his 
edition of the Apocrypha, gives both the Greek texts (LXX. 
and Theodotion) of Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and the 
Septuagint only, with the various readings of Theodotion, of 
the Prayer of Azarias, and the Song of the Three Children, 
in which Theodotion has made but few alterations. Comp. 
on the editions of the Greek text (ze. of Theodotion), p. 10 
above. 

Ancient translations. A Vetus Latinus, only fragmentary in 
Sabatier, Biblior. sacror. Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. ii. The 
Greek original is Theodotion. Jerome has likewise translated 
the Greek additions from Theodotion and admitted them, 
marked with the obelus, into his translation of Daniel from the 
Hebrew. See his remarks, ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1376,1399. On the 
editions of the Syriac common text, see above, p. 11. The 
Syriac translation of the Story of Bel and the Dragon, from a 
collection of Midrashim, is also found in Neubauer, The Book of 
Tobit, 1878, pp. 39-43. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary: 
Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch zu den Avpocryphen, Pt. i. Leipzig 
1851. The other literature: Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige 
der Juden (1832), p. 122 sq. Delitzsch, De Habacuct prophetae 
vita atque aetate (Lips. 1842), pp. 23 sqq., 105 sqq. Frankel, 
Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1868, pp. 
440-449 (on Susannah). Wiederholt, Theol. Quartalschr. 1869, 
pp. 287 sqq., 377 sqq. (History of Susannah); 1871, p. 373 sqq. 
(Prayer of Azarias and Song of the Three Children); 1872, p. 
554 sqq. (Bel and the Dragon). Rohling, Das Buch des Propheten 
Daniel, 1876. Brill, “Das apokryphische Susannabuch” (Jahrod. 
fir jiid. Gesch. und Interatur, Pt. iii.1877, pp. 1-69; also separate). 
The Introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
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Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
Reuss (see above, p. 12). 


4. The Prayer of Manasseh. 


In like manner as the prayers of Mordecai and Esther 
were interpolated as supplements to the Book of Esther, and 
the Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three Children to 
that of Daniel, so was a prayer of Manasseh, in which the 
king in his captivity humbly confesses his sin before God 
and prays for pardon, composed as a completion of 2 Chron. 
xxxiili. 12, 13. There was the more occasion for the com- 
position of such a prayer, since it is stated in 2 Chron. xxxiiL 
18, 19, that the Prayer of Manasseh is written in the history 
of the kings of Israel and in the Chronicle of Hosai. The 
prayer stands in most manuscripts in the appendix to the 
Psalms, where many other similar fragments are collected (so 
eg. in the cod. Alewandrinus). 


The Prayer is first quoted in the Constitut. apostol. ii. 22, 
where it is given in its literal entirety. For later Christian 
testimony to its canonicity, see Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec. ed. 
Harles, ili. 732 sq. In the authorized Romish Vulgate it is in 
ues ae to the Bible, after the New Testament (like 3 and 
4 Kzra). 

The Latin translation, which has passed into the Vulgate, is 
“of quite another kind from the usual old Latin, and is 
certainly of more recent origin” (Fritzsche, i. 159). Sabatier 
has compared three manuscripts for it (Biblior. sacror. Lat. vers. 
ant. iti, 1038 sq.). 

The editions and the exegesis are the same as of the other 
Apocrypha. Commentary: Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen, Pt. i. Leipzig 1851. 

For other legends (Jewish and Christian) with respect to 
Manasseh, see Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr. i. 1100-1102. Id. 
Biblioth. gr. ed. Harl. iii. 732 sq. Fritzsche, Handb. i. 158. 


5. The Book of Baruch. 


The Greek Book of Baruch properly belongs to the class of 
Pseudepigraphic prophets, and is distinguished among them 
by its very meritorious contents. We place it here as being, 
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at least according to its second half, of Graeco - Jewish 
origin, and as having been admitted into the Greek Bible as a 
canonical book. 

The whole claims to be the composition of Baruch, the 
confidential friend and companion of the prophet Jeremiah. 
Its contents are tolerably miscellaneous, and are divided into 
two halves, the second of which again comprises two sections. 
The first half (chaps. i. 1-iii. 8) begins with a superscription, 
in which what follows is described as a Book of Baruch, 
which he wrote in the fifth year after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (i. 1,2). This book was read by 
Baruch before King Jeconiah and all the exiles in Babylon; 
and the reading produced such an impression, that it was 
resolved to send money to Jerusalem, that sacrifices and 
prayers might there be offered for King Nebuchadnezzar and 
hig son Belshazzar. At the same time the Jews dwelling in 
Jerusalem were enjoined to read out in the temple on the 
feast days the writing therewith sent (i. 3-14). This writing, 
which is next given in full, is evidently identical with that 
read by Baruch, and therefore announced in the superscrip- 
tion” It is an ample confession of sin on the part of the 
exiles, who recognise in the fearful fate which has overtaken 
themselves and the holy city, the righteous chastisement of 
God for their sins, and entreat Him again to show them 
favour. They confess especially that their disobedience to the 
King of Babylon was a rebellion against God Himself, because 
it was His will that Israel should obey the King of Babylon 
(ii. 21-24). The second half of the book (chaps. iii. 9—v. 9) 
contains instruction and consolation for the humbled people : 
(a) Instruction—lIsrael is humbled, because they have forsaken 


18 The writing announced in the superscription and read by Baruch 
cannot, as many critics suppose, be chap. iii. 7 sqq. or the effect of the 
reading is, that a sacrifice for Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar is resolved 
upon, and this can only refer to chap. ii. 21-24. The superscription 
i. 1, 2, too, is by no means in accordance with iii. 9 sqq., this latter section 
giving no kind of hint of its having been written by Baruch. Comp. Reuss, 
Gesch, der heil. Schrifien dlien Testaments, § 510. 
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the source of wisdom. True wisdom is with God alone. Te 
it must the people return (iii. 9—iv. 4). (6) Consolation— 
Jerusalem is not laid waste for ever, nor are the people to be 
always in captivity. They must take courage, for the scat- 
tered members shall again be assembled in the Holy Land 
(iv. 5—v. 9). 

The second half is joined to the first without any inter- 
vening matter at chap. iii. 9. An internal connection only 
so far exists, that both halves presuppose the same historical 
situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the carrying 
away of the people into captivity. In other respects however 
they stand in no connection with each other, and it is 
hardly conceivable that they formed from the first part of 
the same whole. To this must be added, that the style and 
mode of expression widely differ, being in the first half 
Hebraistic, and in the second fluent and rhetorical Greek. 
Hence Fritzsche, Hitzig, Kneucker, Hilgenfeld and Reuss have 
correctly inferred, that the two halves are the works of 
different authors. Nay, one might feel inclined, with Hitzig, 
Kneucker and Hilgenfeld, to regard even the first half as no 
single work, but to look upon chap. i. 3-14 as a later inter- 
polation. For it cannot be denied that the narrative of the 
reading of the Book of Baruch and of the effect produced 
thereby, comes in like an interruption between i 1, 2 and 
i. 15-iii. 8. After the superscription i. 1, 2, the book itself 
is expected. A discrepancy of statement also ensues owing 
to the inserted narrative, the destruction of the temple 
being assumed by the book itself (i 2, ii, 26), and the 
continuance of the sacrificial service by the narrative (i 
10-14). But lastly, all these inconsistencies are possible in 
one and the same author; and other matters, such especially 
as the like dependence on Daniel in i 11, 12 andi. 15- 
ii. 20 favour identity of authorship. 

Most of the older critics adopt the view of a Hebrew 
original for the whole; and Kneucker, in spite of his assump- 
tion of three different composers, firmly maintains it, nay, 
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tries with much care to reconstruct the Hebrew original. 
There are however sufficient points of contact for this in the 
jirst half only. The second half is evidently a Greek original. 
Hence we are constrained, with Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld and 
Reuss, to admit, concerning the origin of this book, that its 
first half was originally composed in Hebrew, then translated 
into Greek, and completed by the addition of the second 
half. 

In determining the date of its composition, its close depend- 
ence on the Book of Daniel is decisive. There are in it corre- 
spondences with the latter, which make the employment of it 
by the author of Baruch indubitable. Especially is there an 
almost verbal agreement between Dan. ix. 7-10 and Baruch 
i 15-18. The juxtaposition too of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar is common to both books (Dan. v. 2 sqq. = Baruch 
i. 11,12). That so thoroughly original and creative a mind 
however as the author of the Book of Daniel should have 
copied from the Book of Baruch is certainly not to be 
admitted. Thus we have already arrived at the Maccabaean 
period, and most Protestant critics stop there (so eg. Fritzsche, 
Schrader, Keil). But the situation assumed in the Book of 
Baruch by no means agrees with the Maccabaean era. The 
Book of Baruch, and especially its first half, with which we are 
first of all concerned, presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the leading of the people into captivity (i. 2, ii, 23, 26). 
In this catastrophe the people recognise a judgment of God 
for their sins, and particularly for their rebellion against the 
heathen authority, which God Himself had set over Israel 
(ii. 21-24). The penitent people hasten therefore to order 
sacrifices and prayers for their heathen rulers (i. 10, 11), 
All this—as the destruction by the Chaldeans is out of 
question—only suits the time after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. This very catastrophe was moreover brought about 
by the rebellion of the people against the heathen authorities. 
And the special act of rebellion was, as Josephus expressly 
states, the doing away with the daily sacrifice for the Roman 
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emperor (Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 2-4; comp. above, Div. ii. vol. i 
p. 302 sq.). In this political revolution our author saw a 
rebellion against the will of God, and therefore in the fearful 
catastrophe, the righteous judgment of God upon it. And he 
sought, by all he relates of the exiles in the time of Baruch, to 
bring this view to bear upon his fellow-countrymen. It must 
therefore certainly be admitted, as by Hitzig and Kneucker, that 
this book was written after the year a. 70. For the quite 
non-historical juxtaposition of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, 
recalling the relation of Vespasian and Titus, also agrees with 
that date. The narrative that in the straits of war parents 
ate the flesh of their children (ii. 3) frequently recurs indeed 
in the description of the horrors of war, but is also found just 
in the description of the siege of a.p. 70 by Josephus (Bell. 
Jud. vi. 3. 4). 

“What has been said applies chiefly to only the first half of 
the book. But the second half also essentially assumes the 
same situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the 
leading of the people into captivity (iv. 10-16). Its object 
is to give instruction and consolation in view of these events. 
Hence its composition cannot well be placed much later than 
that of the first half. At all events this second half is later 
than the Salomonian Psalter. For Baruch v. agrees almost 
verbally with Psalt. Salom. xi.; and the dependence must, 
by reason of the psalm-like character and the probably 
primitive Hebrew of the Salomonian Psalter, be sought for on 
the side of the Book of Baruch. 

The fact that it found acceptance in the Christian Church 
is not opposed to our conclusion as to the somewhat recent 
composition of the book. For exactly the same thing took 
place in the case of the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 
Book of Ezra, 


The existence of a Hebrew text of this book is disputed by 
Jerome, see praef. comment. in Jerem. (Vallarsi, iv. 834): 
Libellum autem Baruch, qui vulgo editioni Septuaginta copu- 
latur nec habetur apud Hebraeos. Idem, praef in version. 
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Jerem. (Vallarsi, ix. 783): Librum autem Baruch notarii ejus, 
qui apud Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur. So too Epiphanius, 
De mensuris et ponderibus, § 5: riv dpjvav adrodt xal rev emsororay 
Bapody, ef nal od xeiras ériorovw! wap ‘ECpaiog. But both Jerome 
and Epiphanius for the most part try only to prove that the 
book was not in the Hebrew canon. Certainly they seem to 
have known of no Hebrew text at all, but that does not prove 
that none ever existed. For its existence may be cited the 
remark found three times in the Milan manuscript of the Syrus 
hecaplaris (on i, 17 and ii. 3), “this is not in the Hebrew” 
(see Ceriani’s notes to his edition in the Monum. sacra et prof. 
id, 186l), 

Among the Jews (ze. among the Hellenistic Jews?) this 
book, together with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Apostolic Constitutions, read at 
public worship on the 10th Gorpiaios (by which is certainly 
meant the 10th Ab, the day of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
Const. apost. v. 20: xal yap nai viv dexcdrn rod yunvig Topmriaiov 
cuvadporZouevor rods dphvoug “Iepewiou avayiwwonovev . . . nal roy 
Bapoix. In the Syriac text of the Const. apost. the Book of 
Baruch, it is true, is not named. See Bunsen, Analecta Ante- 
Nicaena, ii. 187. On the date of the 10th Gorpiaios, comp. 
also Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift tber 
die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), p. 147 sq. 

On its use in the Christian Church, see the copious proofs in 
Reusch, Lrkldrung des Buch’s Baruch (1853), pp. 1-21 and 
268 sqq. The book is very frequently quoted as a work of the 
prophet Jeremiah, because it was from early times combined 
with his book. The passage concerning the appearance of God 
upon earth (Bar. iii, 37: werd rotro én! ris vig Wpdn nal ev ror © 
dwvbpdros ovvavesrpign), which Kneucker rightly regards as a 
Christian gloss, was a favourite one with the Fathers. » The 
oldest quotation is in Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 9, where Bar. 
iii, 35 is cited as the saying of a apopjrns. Irenaeus, iv. 20, 
refers to Bar. iii. 37. He also quotes (v. 35. 1) Bar. iv. 
36 to v. jim. with the formula, significavit Jeremias propheta 
dicens. Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedag. i. 10. 91, 92, quotes 
various passages of this book as sayings of the prophet 
Jeremiah. In Paedag. ii. 3. 36 he quotes Bar. iii, 16-19 
with the formula 7 dsia ov Aéyes ypapy. Hippolytus mentions 
in his work Contra Noetwm, that Noetus and his followers 
appealed to Bar. iii. 35-37, among other passages, in proof of 
their patripassian Christology (Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 44). He 
then, to help himself out of difficulty, himself gives (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 47) a very sophistical interpretation of the passage. Hence 
the book is for Hippolytus as well as Noetus a standard 
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authority. Origenes, in Jerem. homil. vii. 3 (Lommatzsch, xv. 
190): yéypamrou “dxove Iopagr x...” = Bar. ii, 9-13. Idem, 
Selecta in Jerem. c. 31 (Lommatzsch, xv. 456): yéypamras ev eG 
Bupoby: “ri bri ev yh mr.A.”= Bar. iti, 10. Commodian. Carmen 
apologet. (ed. Ludwig) vers. 367, 368: Hieremias ait: Hic deus 
est, etc.= Bar. iii. 35-37. Cyprian. Testim. ii. 6: Item apud_ 
Hieremiam prophetam: Hic deus noster, etc. = Bar. iil. 
35-37. Material from later Fathers will be found in Reusch as 
above quoted, to which need only be added Altercatio Simonis 
Judaei et Theophili Christiani, ed. Harnack, p. 17 (in Gebhardt 
and Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vol. i. No. 3, 1883). 

Among the Greek manuscripts the most important are: the 
Vaticanus (which however, not having been collated for this 
book by Holmes and Parsons, has also been paid no regard to 
in Fritzsche’s edition), the Alexandrinus (No. ili. in Holmes 
and Parsons) and the Marchalianus (No. xii.). The Sinaiticus 
does not contain the Book of Baruch. On the editions, see 
above, p. 10. 

Ancient translations. 1. The Latin which is extant in two 
widely differing recensions: (a) that which has passed into the 
Vulgate, and (6) one first published by Joseph Caro, Rome 
1688. The latter according to three MSS. in Sabatier, Biblior. 
sacror. Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. ii. p. 734 sqqg. Also in 
Bibliotheca Casinensis, vol. i. (1873), Florileg. pp. 284-287. On 
the relation of the two to each other, see Fritzsche, Handb. 
i. 175. Reusch, Lrklérung des Buchs Baruch, p. 88 sq. 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 157 sqq. 2. The two Syriac 
translations, (a) the Peshito or the Syriac common text, comp. 
above, p. 11. (6) The Syrus hexaplaris, contained for this 
book in the Milan manuscript of the Syrus hexaplaris. The 
Book of Baruch with the letter of Jeremiah of this MS. were 
first published by Ceriani (Monumenta sacra et profana, vol. i. 
fasc. i. 1861). Also in the photo-lithographic copy of the 
entire manuscript, see above, p. 187. 3. A Coptic translation 
published by Brugsch (Zettschr. fiir dgyptische Sprache wnd 
Alterthumskunde, 10-12th year, 1872-1874, comp. 1876, p. 148). 

The exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Fritzsche, Huxeget. Handb. zw den Apokrypken, Part i. Leipzig 
1851. Reusch, Erklé@rung des Buchs Baruch, Freiburg 1853. 
Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, vol. iii. (2nd ed. 
1868), pp. 251-298. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Geschichte 
und Kritik, Uebersetzung und Erklérung, Leipzig 1879. The 
other literature: Havernick, De libro Baruchi apoerypho comm. 
ert, Regim. 1843. Hitzig, Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 
1860, pp. 262-273. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. iv. 
(1864) p. 265 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. vol. 
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v. 1862, pp. 199-203 ; xxii. 1879, pp. 437-454; xxiii. 1880, pp. 
412-422. Kneucker, the same periodical, 1880, pp. 309-323. 
The Introductions of Jahne, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
above, p. 12). 


6. The Letter of Jeremiah. 


The letter of Jeremiah, which is said to have been written 
to the exiles destined to be led away to Babylon, is a warning 
against idolatry, turning upon the theme, that images of 
wood, silver and gold, are the weak, powerless and perishable 
creatures of man’s hand, which can absolutely do neither good 
nor harm. The author seeks by these particulars to restrain 
his co-religionists in the Dispersion from all participation in 
heathen rites. This small fragment is certainly of Greek 
origin. 

Many have seen in the passage 2 Macc. 1. 1 sqq. @ reference 
to this letter. But what is there said does not actually suit it. 
When Origen asserts, that the Lamentations and “the letter” 
also were combined in the Hebrew canon with the Book of 
Jeremiah (Kuseb. Hist. eccl. vi. 25. 2: “Tepewiees odv dpyvorg nal rH 
imsoroay év &/), this certainly rests upon an oversight. Origen 
only means to say, that the writings of Jeremiah were reckoned 
by the Jews as one, so that the number twenty-two is conse- 
quently that of the collected books of Holy Scripture. Christian 
quotations: Tertullian, Scorpiace,c. 8. Cyprian, De dominica 
oratione, c. 5, and later writers. 

In the majority of editions and manuscripts, the letter is 
appended to the. Book of Baruch (in the Vulgate as its sixth 
chapter). Hence what has been said of manuscripts, editions, 
ancient translations and exegesis with respect to that book 
applies almost throughout in this case. 


Il, HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


The literary productions as yet discussed are in part 
compilations, in part imitations of older scriptural works. 
Hence there is but little specifically “Hellenistic” to be 
observed in them. The peculiarity of Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature is apparent in an entirely different manner in 
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those works, which incline in form towards non-scriptural 
Greek models and are thus found in the department of 
historical, poetic and philosophic literature. And first for 
the historical. Pharisaic Judaism as such had scarcely an 
interest in history. It saw in history merely an instruction, 
a warning, how God ought to be served. Hellenistic Judaism 
was certainly in a far higher degree interested in history as 
such. A knowledge of the history of the past formed part of 
the culture of the times. And no people could lay claim to 
be reckoned among the civilised nations, unless they could 
point to an old and imposing history. Even nations hitherto 
regarded as barbarian now compiled their histories and clad 
them in Greek garments for the purpose of making them 
accessible to the entire cultured world. The Hellenistic 
Jews also took their part in such efforts. They too worked 
up their sacred history for the instruction of both their own 
fellow-countrymen and the non-Jewish world. The most 
comprehensive work of the kind, with which we are acquainted, 
is the great historical work of Josephus. He had however a 
series of predecessors, who laboured some upon longer, some 
upon shorter periods of Jewish history in various forms. 
Of these some set to work in modest annalistic manner 
(Demetrius), some with fantastic and legendary embellishments 
in majorem Judaeorum gloriam (Kupolemus, Artapanus), while 
some sought in a philosophical manner to represent the great 
Jewish lawgiver as the greatest of philosophers, nay as the 
father of all philosophy (Philo). But the Greek Jews 
occupied themselves not only with the older Jewish history, 
but also depicted—as Pharisaic Judaism had ceased to do— 
important occurrences, which they had as contemporaries 
experienced, for the purpose of transmitting them to posterity 
(Jason of Cyrene, Philo, Josephus, Justus of Tiberias). Many 
who carried on authorship as a vocation were active in both 
departments. We therefore here place together historical 
works of both kinds, viz. compilations of the older sacred 
history and delineations of contemporary events. 
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The most ancient of these Judaeo-Hellenistic historians have 
been only rescued from utter oblivion by Alexander Poly- 
histor. This voluminous writer, who lived about the years 
80-40 Bo. (according to the statements of Suidas, Lex. sv. 
"AnréEavbpos, and Sueton. De gramm. c. 20, comp. Miiller, 
Fragm. iii. 206, and Unger, Philologus, 1884, p. 528 sqq.), 
composed among other works one zrepi ‘Iovdaiwv, in which he 
strung together, apparently with scarcely any additions of his 
own, extracts from foreign authors concerning the Jews. 
Eusebius in his turn embodied in his Praeparatio evangelica 
(ix. 17-39) a large portion of this collection of extracts. 
And it is to this circumstance, that we are almost entirely 
indebted for our acquaintance with the oldest Judaeo- 
Hellenistic and Samaritan compilations of scriptural history 
whether in poetic or prosaic form, with those of Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, Kleodemus, Philo, Theodotus 
and Ezekiel. Besides Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus also 
once quotes Alexander’s work epi “Iovdalwy (Strom. i. 21. 
130); and he undoubtedly makes use of it, even when he 
quotes Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus, Artapanus and Ezekiel, 
from whom Alexander gives extracts (Strom. i. 21. 141, 
23. 153-156). The quotation also in Josephus, <Anét, 
i. 15, is certainly derived from the work rept "Iovdaiwv, with 
which Josephus elsewhere betrays his acquaintance (contra 
Apion. i. 23, and various traces in the Antiquities). But 
this is all that is preserved of independent quotation from 
Alexander’s work. The extracts in Eusebius are in chrono- 
logical order. They begin with fragments on the history 
of Abraham from LEupolemus, Artapanus, Molon, Philo, 
Kleodemus. Then follow portions on the history of Jacob 
from Demetrius and Theodotus, then others on Joseph from 
Artapanus and Philo. That this order is not first derived 
from Eusebius, but was followed by Alexander Polyhistor, 
is shown by the nature of the text. For the single portions 
are joined together by the connecting words of Alexander 
himself, 
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This is moreover confirmed by a comparison of the 
quotations in Clemens Alexandrinus. For as in Eusebius 
so in Clemens Alexandrinus the extracts on the history of 
Moses follow each other in direct succession :— 


Eupolemus = Euseb. ix. 26 =Clemens, Sér. i. 23. 153. 
Artapanus = Euseb. ix. 27 =Clemens, St. i. 23. 154. 
Ezekiel = Euseb. ix. 28=Clemens, Str. i. 23. 155, 156. 


Hence we see that this is the original order of Alexander 
Polyhistor. The genuineness of Alexander’s work has of late 
been frequently disputed, especially by Rauch and Cruice. 
It is thought inconceivable, that a heathen author like 
Alexander should have had so special an interest in Jewish 
affairs ; it is also thought strange that he should call the Old 
Testament Scriptures éepal BiSro. (Euseb. ix. 24, 29. 15), and 
that he should here give such detailed accounts of Jewish 
history, while he elsewhere betrays the strangest ignorance 
of it. Its genuineness has been defended against these 
objections by Hulleman (p. 156 sq.), Miiller (Fragm. iii. 209), 
and especially with convincing proofs by Freudenthal (pp. 
174-184). The question is moreover one of minor import- 
ance, since it is tolerably indifferent whether these extracts 
were collected by Alexander or by some one else; for in 
either case the extraordinary differences in form and contents 
existing in these fragments is a guarantee, that we have here 
to deal with extracts from works then actually existing and 
not with the single work of a forger. Only the determination 
of the date would be affected, if it could be really proved, 
that the collection was not the production of Alexander 
Polyhistor, inasmuch as the time of Alexander would then 
cease to be a limit. The fragments in themselves furnish 
no cause for relegating them to a later date. For the most 
recent of the authors, from whom the extracts are made, and 
whose date can be determined independently of Alexander, is 
Apollonius Molon (Euseb. ix. 19), a Greek orator of probably 
about 120-100 B.c. (see No. vi. below). 
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References to Jewish affairs are also found in other works 
of Alexander Polyhistor. He quotes the Jewish Sibyl in his 
Chaldaean ancient history (Euseb. Chron. ed. Schone, i. 23. 
Cyrill. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. p. 9°. Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 81. 
Comp. Joseph. Antt. i. 4. 3; Freudenthal, p. 25 sq.). In his 
work on Italy is found the odd assertion, that the Jewish law 
was derived from a female named Moso (Suidas, Lex. 3.v. 
"AAeEavdpos. Miller, Fragm. n. 25); and to his work on Syria 
belongs probably the information that Judaea received its 
name from Juda and Idumaea, the children of Semiramis 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. "Yovdaia. Miller, Fragm. n. 98-102). It is 
just these strange statements which have given rise to the 
denial of Alexander’s authorship of the work sep? ’Yovda/wv—but 
very incorrectly, for he simply copied what he found in his 
authorities. Consequently, according to their nature, his infor- 
mation is now correct now incorrect. It rests upon only a 
somewhat wanton combination, when the pseudo - Justinian 
Cohort. ad Graec. c. 9 ascribes also to Alexander a statement 
concerning the date of Moses (see my article on “Julius 
Africanus as the source of the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad 
Graecos,” in Brieger’s Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. ii. 1878, p. 
319 sqq.). 

The text of the fragment ep? ’Iovda/wv is in Kuseb. Hvangelicac 
Praeparations libri, xv. ed. Gaisford, 4 vols. Oxford 1843. 
Clementis Alex. Opera, ed. Dindorf, 4 vols. Oxford 1869. 
Miller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, vol. ii. pp. 211-230. 
The prose fragments, partly according to a recent collation of 
manuscripts, are best given in Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 
219-236. On the manuscripts and editions of Eusebius, see 
Freudenthal, pp. 199-202. 

Comp. in general: Rauch, De Alexandri Polyhistoris vita 
atque scriptis, Heidelb. 1843, quoted by Miiller and others as 
“Rumpf.” Cruice, De Fl. Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem 
afferendis fide et auctoritate (Paris 1844), pp. 20-30. Hulleman, 
“De Corn. Alexandro Polyhistore” (Miscellanea philologa et 
paedagoga edd. gymnasiorwm Batavorum doctores, vol. i. 1849, 
pp. 87-178). C. Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 206-244. 
Vaillant, De historicis qui ante Josephuwm SJudaicas res seripsere, 
nempe Aristea, Demetrio, Eupolemo, Hecataeo Abderita, Cleo- 
demo, Artapano, Justo Tiberiensi, Cornelio Alexandro Polyhistore 
(Paris 1851, Didot), pp. 88-98 (a follower of Cruice). Creuzer, 
Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 76 sqq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes Jisrael, iii. 570 sqq. Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Ene. 
der class. Alterthums-wissensch. i.1 (2nd ed. 1864), p. 734 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alecander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen 
Reste judaischer wnd samaritanischer Geschichtswerke, Bresl, 
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1875. Reuss, Gesch. der heiligen Schriften A. T’s (1881), 
§ 520, 521. Unger, “Wann schrieb Alexander Polyhistor ?” 
(Philologus, vol. xliii. 1884, pp. 528-531). 


1. Demetrius. 


In the same century in which Berosus composed the 
ancient history of the Chaldaeans, and Manetho that of the 
Egyptians, but about sixty years later, Demetrius, a Jewish 
Hellenist, compiled in a brief chronological form a history 
of Israel, his work being equally with theirs according to the 
sacred records. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141 states its title 
to have been sep) rav év TH Tovdala Bacthéwv. And it can 
be scarcely a reason for doubting the correctness of this title, 
that the fragments deal almost all with only the most ancient 
period (so Freudenthal, p. 205 sq.). For Justus of Tiberias 
eg. also treated of the time of Moses in his Chronicle of the 
Jewish kings. The first fragment in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 21 
concerns the history of Jacob from his emigration to Mesopo- 
tamia till his death. At the close the genealogy of the tribe 
of Levi is carried on to the birth of Moses and Aaron. 
Chronology is made a special aim. Nay, the whole is far 
more a settlement of chronology than a history properly so 
called. The date of every single circumstance in the life of 
Laban, eg. the birth of each of his twelve sons and such 
matters, is precisely determined. Of course many dates have 
to be assumed for which Scripture offers no support. A large 
portion of the chronological statements is obtained by com- 
binations, and in some instances very complicated combina- 
tions of actual dates of Holy Scripture. A second fragment 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 29. 1-3) from the history of Moses 
is chiefly occupied in proving, that Zipporah the wife of 
Moses was descended from Abraham and Keturah. This 
fragment is also used in the Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 117, and is quoted from Eusebius in the Chron. Anon. in 
Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, ii. 256. In a third (Euseb. Praep. 
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evang. ix. 29. 15) the history of the bitter waters (Ex. xv. 
22 sqq.) is related. Lastly, the chronological fragment pre- 
served in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141 gives precise statements 
concerning the length of time from the carrying away into 
captivity of the ten tribes and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
to Ptolemy IV. It is just this fragment which gives us also 
a key to the date of Demetrius. For it is evident that he chose 
the time of Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B.c.) as a closing point for 
his calculations, because he himself lived in the reign of that 
monarch. Hence we obtain also an important standpoint for 
determining the date of the LXX. For that Demetrius made 
use of the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch is acknow- 
ledged even by Hody, although such acknowledgment is 
unfavourable to his tendency of pointing out the limited 
diffusion obtained by the LXX. A glance at the contents of 
the fragment renders it needless to prove that 7s author was 
a Jew. It would certainly never have entered the mind of a 
heathen to take such pains in calculating and completing the 
Biblical chronology. Nevertheless Josephus took him for one 
and confounded him with Demetrius Phalereus (Contra Apion. 
i, 23 = Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 42; comp. Miller, Fragm. ii. 
369°. Freudenthal, p. 170, note). Among moderns too, eg. 
Hody, is found the mistaken notion that he was a heathen. 
The correct one is however already met with in Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. vi. 13. 7, and after him in Hieronymus, De vir. 
illustr. c. 38 (ed. Vallarsi, ii. 879). 


Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141: Anujrpiog 62 Qnow ev rq wep? 
ray ev oH "lovdaig Baoircwv ray "Tovda Quarry nal Bevowly nai Aut wa) 
ainparwricdjvos vod rol Yevaynpel, GAN sivas ard TIS GIN LAA WOiOL 
ravrng cic rhy dovarny, hv érorouro NaBouyodovocop 2 ‘Iepocordmav, ern 
éxardy einxoor ura wrvas €&. ap’ ov Ob ai QuAa! ai dena éx Tamapsing 
aixwdrharos yeysvacv ews IIroAguasou rerdprov (B.C. 222] ern orev 
ranboin ECdomnnovra rpia unas éwea, ap’ ov dt 2& “Iepocordway ern 
rpianboin rpidnovra dure mujvas rei The text of this fragment is 
in many instances corrupt. 1. It is impossible that Demetrius, 
with his minute accuracy in scriptural chronology, could have 
reckoned from 573-338, te. 235 years from the carrying away 
of the ten tribes to the carrying away of the tribes of Benjamin 
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and Judah, when the interval amounts to about a hundred 
years less. Hence the number 573 must either be reduced, or 
that of 338 increased, by one hundred. The latter is un- 
doubtedly correct, since it may be shown, that other ancient 
chronologists have made the post-exilian period too long (see 
above on Daniel, p. 54). If Demetrius therefore put down 
about seventy years too much for this time, there is for just this 
reason utterly no motive for doing away with this mistake by 
altering “ Ptolemy IV.” into “Ptolemy VII.” For even in the 
accurate Demetrius such a mistake concerning the length of 
the post-exilian period cannot seem surprising, since the scrip- 
tural figures here leave him in the lurch. 2. By abbreviation 
of the text arose the absurdity that an aiymarwricdjvas iad rod 
Sevaynpefw is first denied, and then that this aixwarwota is 
computed from. The thought of the original text undoubtedly 
is, that the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were not made 
captives, but only laid under contribution, by Sennacherib; and 
that 120 years elapsed between this pillaging expedition of 
Sennacherib and the carrying away of Judah and Benjamin. 
With this computation it best agrees, that from the carrying 
away of the ten tribes to that of Judah and Benjamin 573 - 
438 = 135 years are reckoned. For the carrying away of the 
ten tribes by Shalmanezer actually took place about seven or 
eight years before Sennacherib’s attack upon Judah (2 Kings 
xviii. 9-13). 

Comp. in general: Vigerus’ Anmerkungen to his edition of the 
Praep. evang. of Eusebius (1628). Huetius, Demonstr. evang. 
(5th ed. Lips. 1703) Prop. iv. c. 2, § 22, 30. Hody, De 
biblior. textibus (1705), p. 107. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, p. 
18. Déahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Rel.-Phil. ii. 
220 sq. Cruice, De Fl. Josephi fide (1844), pp. 538-58. ©. 
Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De historicis 
qui ante Josephum Judatcas res seripsere (Paris 1851), pp. 
45-52. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 486-488, 575 sq. 
M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’s und Babel’s (1857), pp. 101-104. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 35-82, 205 Sqq-y 
219 sqq. Mendelssohn, Anzeige Freudenthal’s in der Jenaer, 
Int.-Zig. 1885, No. 6. Siegfried, Zeitschr. f. wissenschaftl. 7 heol. 
1875, p. 475. Gutschmid, Jahrbd. fiir Protestant. Theol. 18'7 5, 
p. 744 sqq. Gritz, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. 
Judenth. 1877, p. 68 sqq. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus 
(1879), p. 56 sqq. 
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2. Eupolemus. 


In place of the dry chronological computations of 
Demetrius, we find in Eupolemus a chequered narrative which 
freely handles the scriptural history and further embellishes 
it with all kinds of additions. Formerly three different works 
of this writer were spoken of: 1. [epi trav tijs “Aocupias 
Tovdaiwr ; 2. TTepi ris ’"Hdtov rpodpnteias ; and 3. [lept rav 
év 7H ’Iovdaia Sactdéwv (so Kuhlmey, p. 3). The first of 
these falls away, because in the fragment in Euseb. Praep. 
evang. ix. 17: Evzonrewos S& &vy tO epi “Lovdaiwy ris 
"Acouplas dyoi row BaBvrdva mpAtov pev KticOFvat bd 
Tov «.7.r., the words THs “Acoupias certainly refer to what 
follows (Rauch, p. 21; Freudenthal, p. 207). The title epi 
tov év TH “Iovdaia Bacidéor is certified by Clemens Alex. 
Strom. i. 23. 153. To this work also undoubtedly belongs 
the fragment referring to the history of David and Solomon 
in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 30-34, which Alexander Poly- 
histor asserts that he took from a work mepi tis "Hdiov 
mpopnteias (Freudenthal, p. 208). Thus we in truth obtain 
only one work instead of the supposed three. The first 
fragment (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17) probably does not 
belong to Eupolemus at all (comp. hereon No. 6 below); a 
second almost verbally identical in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
26, and Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 153, represents Moses as 
the “first sage,” who transmitted to the Jews: the art of 
alphabetical writing, which was then handed on by the Jews 
to the Phoenicians, and by the latter to the Hellenes. The 
Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, i. 117, also has this frag- 
ment from Eusebius, and Cyrillus Alex. adv. Julian. ed. 
Spanh. p. 2314, has it from Clement. The long passage in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 30-34 refers to the history of David 
and Solomon. It commences with a summary of chronology 
from Moses to David, then briefly relates the chief events of 
the history of David (Euseb. ix. 30), and then gives a corre- 
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spondence between Solomon and the kings Uaphres of Egypt 
and Suron of Phoenicia about assistance in the building of the 
temple (Euseb. ix. 31-34; comp. Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 
21. 130; Chron. pasch. ed. Dind. i. 168); and _ lastly 
describes in detail the building of the temple (Euseb. ix. 
34). The correspondence with Suron=Hiram is taken from 
2 Chron. ii. 2, 15, comp. 1 Kings v. 15-25; and that: with 
Uaphres freely imitated from this model. Probably the 
fragment in Euseb. ix. 39, in which it is related how Jeremiah 
foretold the captivity, and how his prediction was fulfilled by 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, also belongs 
to Eupolemus. The fragment is according to the reading of 
the best manuscripts anonymous, but may on internal grounds 
be ascribed to Eupolemus (Freudenthal, p. 208 sq.). A 
chronological fragment in Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 2114. 1, 
which computes in a summary manner the time from Adam 
and Moses respectively to the fifth year of Demetrius, or the 
twelfth of Ptolemy, gives us information concerning the date 
of Eupolemus. For by this Demetrius we must probably 
understand (see below) Demetrius I. Soter (162-150 Bc), 
and hence Eupolemus would have written in the year 
158-157 Bc. or shortly afterwards. He may therefore be, 


| 
\ 
{ 


as many have supposed, identical with the Eupolemus / 


mentioned 1_Mace. viii. 17. In this case he would be a 
Palestinian, which is certainly favoured also by the circum- 
stance, that he seems, besides the translation of the LXX. 
of which the Book of Chronicles was certainly in his hands, 
to have made use also of the original Hebrew text (Freuden- 
thal, pp. 108, 119). Concerning his nationality, whether 
Jew or heathen, opinions are, as also in the case of Demetrius, 
divided ; Josephus, c. Apion. i. 23 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
42), esteemed him a heathen, as do also Hody and Kuhlmey. 
On the other hand, Eusebius, Hist, eccl. vi. 13. 7, and 
Jerome, De viris illustr. c. 38, regard him as a Jew. And 
this, as Freudenthal has recently shown, is undoubtedly 
correct (pp. 83-85), 


, 
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Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21.141: "Eri 0: xal Edabreuos ev #9 
(molme mpaymarcig ra warn try Onolv cad “Addu cigps ro wéwarrou 
groug Anenrpiov Paoirsias, IlroAgwafov rd dwoénarov Baotrsbovrog 
Aiytrrou, owdyeobas ern epte. UD’ ob Od: ypovou ehyaye Moves rovs 
"Tovdaioug && Alybarou éai rv wposipnuévyy mpodcomiay owvdyeoboar try 
Oroxidue wevraxdoia dydojrxovra. [ &ard de rov xpévov rourou chap roy ev 
"Pawn imdrov Tautou Aowersavo Kaoravot suvadpolleras try exardv sixoor|. 
In this fragment also the text is defective. Above all, it is 
certain that the number 2580 must be corrected to 1580, since 
Eupolemus could not have reckoned 2580 years from Moses to 
his own time. Then the synchronism of the fifth year of 
Demetrius with the twelfth of Ptolemy causes difficulties. 
For no twelfth year of any Ptolemy coincides with the fifth 
year of Demetrius II. (= 142-141 Be.). The twelfth year 
indeed of Ptolemy VII. (= 159-158) concurs with the fifth year 
of Demetrius L (= 158-157 B.c.). But Ptolemy VII. Physcon 
was at that time only ruler of Cyrenaica. He reigned in Egypt 
contemporaneously with his brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor, 
who however began his reign four years previously. We must 
therefore either regard, with Gutschmid, the whole statement 
concerning Ptolemy as a gloss or, which is more simple, alter 
the number. However this may be, the supposition that 
Demetrius I. Soter is intended is especially favoured by the 
circumstance, that at all events such was the view of Clemens 
Alex. For he reckons from the fifth year of Demetrius to the 
consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio 
(these names being certainly hidden under the corrupted words 
Tatov Aowersavod Kacsavoi), 2.e. to the year 40 B.C. in which Herod 
was named king (Joseph. Antt. xiv. 14. 5) 120 years, which of 
necessity reach back to Demetrius L, even if the reckoning is 
not quite accurate. Gutschmid has best restored the closing 
words by the complement Tvaiou Aousriov xai ’ Aowiou bard Kaoravod 
ovvadpoiZeras. Cassianus is mentioned as a chronologist by Clem. 
Strom. i. 21. 101. 

Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. Prop. iv. c. ii. 
§ 29. Hody, De biblior. textib. p.106. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, 
pp. 18,24. Déahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung, ii. 221 sq. Kuhlmey, 
Eupolemi fragmenta prolegomenis et commentario instructa, Berol. 
1840. Rauch, De Alex. Polyh. pp. 20-22. Cruice, De Fl. Jos. 
fide, pp. 58-61. C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. gr. iii. 207 sqq. Vail- 
lant, De historicis, etc., pp. 52-59. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 481-483, 572-574. M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assur’s, 

. 3538-356.  Cobet in Abyss ‘Eps éxd. td Kévrov, vol. i 
(Leyden 1866) p. 168 sq. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr. i. 76, 
vii. 91, 92. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82 sqq., 105-130, 208 
sqq., 225 sqq. Siegfried, Zeitschr. f: wissenschaftl. Theol. 1875, 
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p. 476 sqq. Gutschmid, Jahrod. f. prot. Theol. 1875, p. 749 sqq. 
Gritz, Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. d. Judenth. 1877, 
p. 61 sqq. Bloch, Die Quellen des Fl. Josephus (1879), 


p. 58 sqq. 


3. Artapanus. 


In his work zepi “Iovdaiwy Artapanus is still farther 
removed than Eupolemus from the sober and unadorned style 
of Demetrius. The sacred history is quite methodically 
embellished, or to speak more correctly remodelled, by 
fantastic and tasteless additions —- and this recasting is 
throughout in the interest of the tendency to a glorification of 
the Jewish people. One chief aim is directed towards 
proving, that the Egyptians were indebted to the Jews for all 
useful knowledge and institutions. Thus the very first frag- 
ment (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 18) relates that Abraham, when 
he journeyed into Egypt, instructed the king, Pharethothes, in 
astrology. A second (Euseb. ix. 23) narrates how Joseph, 
when raised by the king to be the chief governor of the 
country, provided for the better cultivation of the land. And 
finally, the long article concerning Moses (Euseb. ix. 27) gives 
detailed information of his being the real founder of all the 
culture and even of the worship of the gods in Egypt. For 
he it was whom the Greeks call Musaeus, the instructor of 
Orpheus, the author of a multitude of useful inventions and 
attainments, of navigation, architecture, military science, and 
philosophy. He also divided the country into thirty-six 
provinces, and commanded each province to worship God; he 
also instructed the priests in hieroglyphics. He introduced 
order into State affairs. Hence he was beloved by the 
Egyptians, who called him Hermas, 8a tiv tov lepav 
ypappatov épynvelav. King Chenephres however sought, out 
of envy, to get rid of him. But none of the means he used 
succeeded. When Chenephres was dead, Moses received 
commandment from God to deliver His people from Egyptian 
bondage. The history of the exodus and of all that preceded 
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it, especially of the miracles by which the permission to 
depart was extorted, is then related at length and in accord- 
ance with the Scripture narrative, but at the same time with 
many additions and embellishments. Single traits from this 
history are related, with express appeal to Artapanus, in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 154, in Chron. pasch. ed. Dindorf, 
i. 117, and in the Chron. anonym. in Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, 
ii, 176. Traces of the employment of this work may be 
pointed out especially in Josephus (see Freudenthal, pp. 169— 
171). The more plainly its Jewish authorship is manifested 
by the tendency of the whole work, the more strange does it 
appear, that Moses and the patriarchs should be exhibited as 
founders of the Egyptian worships. Jacob and his sons 
are represented as founding the sanctuaries at Athos and 
Heliopolis (23. 4). | Moses directs each province to honour 
God (Tov Ocdv cedOnoecOat); he prescribes the consecration 
of the Ibis (27.9) and of Apis (27.12). In a word, the 
religion of Egypt is referred to Jewish authority. This fact 
has been explained by Freudenthal by the surely incorrect 
notion, that the author was indeed a Jew, but wanted to pass 
for a heathen, and indeed for an Egyptian priest (pp. 149 sq., 
152 sq.). For nowhere does such an attempt come plainly 
forward. And with such a tendency, an entirely unknown 
name such as Artapanus would certainly never have been 
chosen as a shield. Nor does it at all explain the pheno- 
mena. For if the work had appeared under a heathen mask, 
we should surely expect, that it would have energetically 
denounced in the name of this acknowledged authority the 
abomination of idol-worship, as is actually done, eg. in the 
case of the Sibyllist (iii. 20), and of pseudo-Aristeas (pp. 38, 
14 sq., ed. Mor. Schmidt). Thus, under all circumstances, the 
strange fact remains, that a Jewish author has represented 
Moses as the founder of Egyptian rites. But however strange 
this may appear, it is explained by the tendency of the whole. 
Moses was the introducer of all culture, even of religious 
culture. This and nothing else is the meaning. Besides, it 
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must be considered, that the heathen worship is in reality 
represented in a tolerably innocent light. For the sacred 
animals are not so much worshipped, as on the contrary 
“ consecrated” for their utility—ré Oc@, as we cannot but 
conclude. But even thus, we certainly have still to do with 
a Jewish author, who cared more for the honour of the Jewish 
name, than for the purity of divine worship. Perhaps too an 
apologetic purpose co-operated in causing the Jews, who were 
decried as despisers of the gods, to figure as founders of reli- 
gious worship. Considering the marked prominence of Egyptian 
references, there needs no other proof that the author was an 
Egyptian. With regard to date, it can only be affirmed with 
certainty of him and of those who follow, that they were 
predecessors of Alexander Polyhistor. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. Prop. iv. ¢. 11. 
§ 62. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, p. 26. Déahne, Geschichil. 
Darstellung, ii. 200-203. Rauch, De Alexandro Polyhistore, 
p. 22 sq. C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De historicis. 
etc., pp. 74-83. Herzfeld, Gresch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 483-436, 
574. Cobet in the Aédyig ‘Epuyjs, 1.170, 171. Ewald, ii. 129. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 148-174, 215 sqq., 231 sqq. 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Josephus, p. 60 sqq. 


4. Aristeas. 


A fragment from the work of one otherwise unknown, 
Aristeas mepi "Iovoaiwy, in which the history of Job is briefly 
related in accordance with the Bible, is given in Euseb. 
Praep. ev. ix. 25. The history itself presents nothing worthy 
of remark, but the personal accounts both of Job and his 
friends are supplemented on the ground of other scriptural 
material. Thus it is said of Job, that he was formerly called 
Jobab, ’I#B being evidently identical with "IwBda8, Gen. 
xxxvi. 33. Upon the ground of this identification Job is 
then made a descendant of Esau, for Jobab was a son of 
Serach (Gen. xxxvi. 33), and the latter a grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 10, 13). According indeed to the extract of 
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Alexander Polyhistor, Aristeas is said to have related that 
Esau himself “married Bassara and begot Job of her” (rév 
“Hoav yipavta Baccapay év’Edap yevvicas 168). Most 
probably however this rests upon an inaccurate reference of 
Alexander Polyhistor; for Aristeas, who was quoting from 
the Bible, must certainly have called Jobab not the son, but 
correctly the great-grandson of Esau. From Gen. xxxvi. 33 
is also derived the name Bassara as the mother of Job (IwBa8 
vios Zapa é« Boodppas, where indeed Bosra is in reality 
not the mother, but the native place of Jobab). Our author 
already used the LXX. translation of the Book of Job. It 
is moreover remarkable, that in the supplement to Job in 
the Septuagint the personal accounts of Job are compiled 
exactly after the manner of Aristeas. Freudenthal thinks it 
certain that this supplement was derived from Aristeas. 
Comp. in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. ii. 207 sqq. Herzfeld, 


Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 488 sqq., 577-579. Ewald, vii. 92. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 136-143, 231. 


5. Cleodemus or Malchus. 


The work of a certain Cleodemus or Malchus, of which un- 
fortunately only a short notice is preserved, seems to have pre- 
sented a classic example of that intermixture of native (Oriental) 
and Greek traditions, which was popular throughout the region 
of Hellenism. The notice in question is communicated by 
Alexander Polyhistor, but is taken by Eusebius, Praep. evang. 
ix. 20, not directly from the latter, but from Josephus, Antz. 
i. 15, who on his part quotes literally from Alexander. The 
author is here called Kreddnuos 6 mpodyrns 6 Kal Mdryos, 
0 ictopav Ta Tep Lovdaiwv xabas Kal Moiois iotopnoer 6 
vonobérns avtav. Both the Semitic name Malchus and the 
contents of the work prove, that the author was no Greek, 
but either a Jew or a Samaritan. Freudenthal prefers the 
latter view chiefly on account of the intermixture of Greek 
and Jewish traditions, But about 200-100 Be. this is 

Div. Il. VOL. II. c) 
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quite as possible in a Jew as in a Samaritan. In the work 
of this Malchus it is related, that Abraham had three sons 
by Keturah, ‘Adépav, “Acovpeiu, “Iappav, from whom the 
Assyrians, the town of Aphra and the land of Africa derive 
their names. The orthography of the names (which I have 
given according to Freudenthal) vacillates considerably. Hence 
onws, MEY and WY, Gen. xxv. 3, 4, are evidently identical 
with them. But while in Gen. xxv. Arab tribes are intended, 
our author derives from them entirely different nations, which 
were known to him. MHe then further relates, that the three 
sons of Abraham departed with Heracles to Libya and Antaeus, 
that Heracles married the daughter of Aphra, and of her 
begat Diodorus, whose son again was Sophonas (or Sophax), 
from whom the Sophaki derive their name. These last 
traditions are also found in the Libyan (or Roman 2) history 
of King Juba (Plutarch. Sertor. c. ix., also in Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. gr. iii. 471); only that the genealogical relation of 
Diodorus and Sophax is reversed: Heracles begets Sophax 
of Tinge, the widow of Antaeus, and Diodorus is the son of 
Sophax. 

Comp. in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, 
De historicis, ete., pp. 72-74. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, 
iii, 489, 575. Ewald, vii. 91. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. 


pp. 180-136, 215, 230. Siegfried, Zedtschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 
1875, p 476 sq. 


6. An anonymous Writer. 


Among the extracts of Alexander Polyhistor are found, 
Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17 and 18, two, which to judge by 
their contents are evidently identical, although the one is much 
shorter than the other. The longer (Euseb. ix. 17) is given 
as an extract from Eupolemus, who relates that Abraham 
descended in the [thir]teenth generation from the race of 
giants, who after the deluge built the tower of Babel, that he 
himself emigrated from Chaldaea to Phoenicia and taught the 
Phoenicians tpotdas 7Alov Kal cednvyns Kal Ta GANA TavTA. 
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He also proved of assistance to them in war. He then 
departed by reason of a famine to Egypt, where he lived with 
the priests in Heliopolis and taught them much, instructing 
them in t7v aotpodoylav xai ta Aovrd. The real discoverer 
however of astrology was Enoch, who received it from the 
angels and imparted it to men. We are told the same 
virtually, but more briefly, in the second extract, Euseb. ix. 18, 
which Alexander Polyhistor derived from an anonymous work 
(év 8¢ adeomotots edpowev). If this parallel narrative is itself 
striking, it must also be added, that the longer extract can 
scarcely be from Eupolemus. Eupolemus was a Jew, but in 
the extract Gerizim is explained by dpos tpicrov. Also 
according to Eupolemus Moses was the first sage (Euseb. ix. 
26), while in the extract Abraham is already glorified as the 
father of all science. Hence the supposition of Freudenthal, 
that the original of both extracts was one and the same, viz. 
the anonymous work of a Samaritan, and that the longer 
extract of Alexander has been ascribed by an oversight to 
Eupolemus, is one which commends itself. In this work 
also, as remains to be mentioned, Greek traditions and 
Seripture history are again blended. 


Comp. in general: ©. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Freuden- 
thal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82-103, 207 sq., 223 sqq. Siegfried, 
Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1875, p. 476. 


7. Jason of Cyrene and the second Book of Maccabees, 


The authors from whom extracts were made by Alexander 
Polyhistor compiled chiefly from the older Scripture history. 
The work of Jason of Cyrene, on which our second Book of 
Maccabees is based, is an example of the treatment of those 
important epochs of later Jewish history, in which they had 
themselves lived, by Hellenistic Jews. For this book is, as 
the author himself informs us, only an abridgment (ézeToun, 
2 Macc. ii. 26, 28) from the larger work of a certain Jason 
of Cyrene (2 Mace. ii. 23). The original work comprised five 
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volumes, which are in our second Book of Maccabees condensed 
into one (2 Mace. ii. 23). Thus the contents of the former 
seem to have been parallel with those of the latter. The 
abridgment handed down to us tells first of an unsuccessful 
attack upon the treasury of the temple, undertaken in the time 
of Seleucus IV. (B.c. 175) by his minister Heliodorus ; it then 
relates the religious persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the apostasy of a portion of the Jews; and lastly recounts 
the Maccabaean rising and its progress down to the decisive 
victory of Judas over Nicanor (160 Bc.). Thus the book 
comprises a period of not much more than fifteen years, 
175-160 Bc. The events related are for the most part the 
same as in the first Book of the Maccabees. But the narrative 
differs in many particulars, and in some parts even in the 
order of the events, from the account in the first book. The 
differences are of such a kind that an acquaintance with that 
book can hardly be assumed on the part of our author 
(Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 415, holds the opposite 
view). At the same time there can be no doubt, that on the 
whole, the simple narrative of 1 Macc., based as it is on good 
native sources, deserves the preference over the rhetorical 
narrative of the second. On the other hand the latter offers a 
copiousness of independent detail, especially in the preliminary 
history of the Maccabaean rising, the historical truth of which 
there are no grounds for doubting. The view must therefore 
be accepted, that contemporary sources of information were 
at the disposal also of Jason of Cyrene, but that these were 
probably not in writing, but only the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries, who narrated from memory the events of those 
fifteen years. If such narratives reached Jason not directly, 
but through a series of intermediaries, this would explain both 
the copiousness and the inaccuracy of the details. 

If the view that Jason of Cyrene derived the history he 
relates from the lips of contemporaries is correct, he must have 
written not long after 160 Bc. At all events, unless we are 
willing to allow for the use of written documents also, we must 
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not make the interval between the events and the date of 
the author too long, as otherwise an acquaintance with such 
numerous and yet relatively correct particulars would be no 
longer possible. Nor does the mythical character of many 
of the narratives (e.g. the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven 
brethren, 2 Mace. vi.—vii.) tend against the view of so early 
an origin. For a period of a few decades—especially at a 
distance from the scene of the events—is more than sufficient 
for the formation of such myths. The unhistorical notice, 
xv. 37, that after the victory over Nicanor Jerusalem remained 
in the hands of the Hebrews, can indeed only have been 
written by one at a great distance from the events. But 
on the other hand this scarcely affects Jason but his epito- 
mizer. Why the narrative breaks off at the victory over 
Nicanor is somewhat enigmatical. Perhaps this ending was 
not contemplated by Jason. | 

With respect to the date of the epitomizer it can only be 
said, that he is certainly more ancient than Philo, who seems 
to have been acquainted with this book. Both the original 
work and the epitome were without doubt originally written 
in Greek. For it is very characteristically distinguished by 
its rhetorical Greek style from the annalistic Hebrew style of 
the first Book of Maccabees. The second book is very unlike 
the first in another respect also; it aims directly at edification 
by the narrative of the heroic faith of the Maccabees, and of 
the marvellous events by which God preserved the continu- 
ance of the Jewish religion and worship. 

The two letters, which are now placed before this book 
(2 Mace. i—ii, 18), stand in no connection with it. They 
are letters of the Palestinian to the Egyptian Jews, in which 
the latter are summoned to the feast of the Dedication. They 
are evidently two originally independent pieces of writing, 
afterwards combined by a later hand, but not that of the 
epitomizer, with this second Book of Maccabees. Their 
purpose is to influence the Egyptian Jews with respect to the 
feast of the Dedication. 
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In Philo’s work, Quod omnis probus liber, § 13 (Mang. ii. 459), 
is described the manner in which many tyrants have persecuted 
the pious and virtuous. The several features of this description 
so greatly recall that of Antiochus Epiphanes in the second 
Book of Maccabees, that an acquaintance with this book on 
the part of Philo can scarcely be doubted; comp. Lucius, Der 
Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-39. Josephus has indeed a few 
points in common with this book, which are absent from 
1 Mace. (see Grimm, Exeget. Handb. zu 2 Mace. p. 13). It is 
nevertheless very improbable that he was acquainted with the 
second Book of Maccabees (see Grimm, p. 20). On the other 
hand the philosophical exhortation, known as the fourth Book 
of Maccabees, is entirely based upon it. 

Christian testimony begins with Heb. xi. 35; for éruuaraviodnoay 
evidently refers to 2 Macc. vi. 19, 28 (éa/ rd riuaravov xpoonye, 
teri rd riwmavov sddéwe Abs), While other allusions in Heb. xi. 35 sq. 
recall 2 Macc. vi—vil. Comp. Bleek, Stud. und Kritik, 1853, 
p. 339, and Bleek’s Commentary on Heb. xi. 35. The oldest 
quotation is Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 97: ’ApioroBobaw . . . 
od méuvnras 6 ouvracdwevos thy Tiv MaxxaBainav émmrouqy (Comp. 
2 Macc. 1.10). Hippolytus in his work, de Christo et Anti- 
ehristo, c. 49 (Lagarde, p. 25), refers te this book in the words: 
nnd THUTO EY. . . COnWaras ev TOG MaxxaSarxols. 

Origen appeals in many passages to this book in proof of 
important doctrines: 1. Of the doctrine of creation ex nthilo 
to 2 Mace. vii. 28 (2& odx bvrwv éroinoey aire 6 Osbs): Comment. in 
Joann. vol. i. c. 18 (Lommatzsch, i. 37); de principiis, ii. 1. 5 
(Lommatzsch, xxi. 142). 2. Of the doctrine of the intercession 
of saints to 2 Macc. xv. 14 (6 morrd apoceuvydwevos epi rod raod 
nal ris dying wirsws “Tepewius): Comment. in Joann. vol. xiii. 
ce. 57 (Lommatzsch, ii. 120); in Cant. Cant. lib. iti. (Lommatzsch, 
xv. 26); de oratione, c. 11 (Lommatzsch, xvii. 125). 3. He also 
makes special and very full mention of the history of Eleazar 
and the seven Maccabaean brothers (2 Mace. vi. 18-vii. fin.) as 
glorious examples of dauntless martyrdom in the Evhortatio 
ad martyrium, ¢. 22-27 (Lommatzsch, xx. 261-268); comp. 
also Comment. in epist. ad Rom. lib. iv. c. 10 (Lommatzsch, 
vi. 305). 4. Other quotations in Origen: fragm. in Exod. 
Sa ara vili. 302) ; contra Cels. viii. 46, fin. (Lommatzsch, 
XX. , 

Cyprian also quotes the history of the Maccabaean martyrs, 
2 Mace. vi-vii. (ad Fortunatum, c. 11, and Testim. iii. 17). Phe 
Fathers in general have delighted in treating of these Macca- 
baean martyrs (often with the use of the so-called fourth Book 
of Maccabees); nay, they were at last transplanted among 
Christian saints. For material bearing on this, see Wetstein’s 
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notes on Origen, Exhort. ad martyr. c. 23 (Lommatzsch, xx. 262), 
and the Vitae Sanctorum (Lipomannus, Surius, Bollandist., 
Nilles’ Kalendarium manuale, 1879 to August 1); some also in 
Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift wber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), p. 29 sqq. Creuzer, Stud. und 
Krit. 1853, p. 85 sq. Bahr, Die christlichen Dichter wnd 
Geschichtschreiber Roms (2nd ed. 1872), p. 50 sqq. 

Its title as the second Book of the Maccabees is first found in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, fin.: ApioréBovrog . . . obrog 3 awirig 
éxeivoc, ob xal 4 Osurépa ray MaxxaBaiwy ev apy ris BiBArou 
fvnwoveves. Hieronymus, Prol. galeatus to the Books of Samuel 
(Vallarsi, ix. 459): Machabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum 
reperl. Secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa quoque gpdéou 
probari potest. 

With respect to manuscripts, editions and ancient translations, 
what was said above, p. 10, in the case of the first Book of 
Maccabees, applies in most instances to the second. We need 
only remark: (1) that the second Book of Maccabees is not con- 
tained in the cod. Sinaiticus, and (2) that besides the old Latin 
translation, which has passed into the Vulgate (and which alone 
Sabatier, Biblior. sacror. Lat. versiones antiquae, vol. ii., knows), 
there is another in a cod. Ambrosianus from which Peyron has 
published it (Crceronis orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio e& im 
Clodiwm fragmenta inedita, 1824, p. '73 sqq.); the edition of the 
same text promised for Ceriani’s Monwmenta sacra et prof. vol. i. 
fasc. 3, has, as far as I know, not yet made its appearance. 

The exegetical and critical literature also of this book is 
almost entirely the same as that of the first Book of Maccabees 
(see above, p. 11 sq.). In the Hwxegetisches Handbuch zw den 
Apokryphen (Leipzig 1857) the fourth part compiled by Grimm 
treats of the second, third and fourth Books of the Maccabees. 
We mention besides: [H. Eberh. Glo. Paulus], “Ueber das 
zweyte Buch der Maccabier” (Hichhorn’s Allg. Biblioth. der 
bibl. Interatur, vol. i. 1787, pp. 233-241). Bertheau, De secwndo 
libro Maccabacorum, Gotting. 1829. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, li. 443-456. Patrizzi, De consensu utriusque libro 
Machabaecorwm, Romae 1856. Cigoi, Huistorischehronologische 
Schurerigkeiten im zweiten Makkabderbuche, Klagenfurt 1868. 
Kasten, Der historische Werth des zweiten Buches der Makkabder, 
Stolp 1879 (Gymnasialprogr.). 

On the two letters at the beginning of the book see (besides 
the above-named literature): Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, pp. 
38-44. Schliinkes, Hpistolae quae secundo Mace. libro i. 1-9, 
legitur explicatio, Colon. 1844, The same, Difficiliorwm locorum 
epistolae quae 2 Macc. i. 10-11. 18, legitur explicatio, Colon. 1847. 
Gratz, “Das Sendschreiben der Palastinenser an die dagyptisch- 
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juddischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, 
pp. 1-16, 49-60). 


| 8. The Third Book of Maccabees. 


The so-called third Book of Maccabees may here be 
mentioned along with the second, as having at least the form 
of an historical narrative of a supposed episode of later Jewish 
history. In truth it is a tolerably insipid piece of fiction 
founded at most on an entirely unascertainable historical fact. 
It relates how Ptolemy IV. Philopator, after his victory over 
Antiochus the Great at Raphia, came to Jerusalem and 
entertained the desire of entering also the interior of the 
temple. As he was not to be turned from his purpose by 
any representations, the Jews in their distress cried to God, 
who heard their prayer and struck Ptolemy, so that he fell 
stunned to the ground (i—ii. 24). Ptolemy exasperated 
returned to Egypt and meditated revenge. He deprived the 
Alexandrian Jews of their civic rights, and commanded that 
all the Jews in Egypt, together with their wives and children, 
should be brought in chains to Alexandria, where they were 
confined in the racecourse. Their number was so great, that 
the clerks, who were to write down the names of each, had 
not, after forty days’ labour, come to the end, and were obliged 
to leave off for want of writing materials (ii. 25-iv. jin.). 
Ptolemy now commanded that five hundred elephants should 
be intoxicated by wine and incense and incited against the 
people in the racecourse. When all preparations had been 
made the execution was delayed till the next day, because 
the king had slept till the time for his chief meal. On the 
second day too nothing was done, because the king had, 
through the dispensation of God, suddenly forgotten every- 
thing, and was very angry to find that hostile designs were 
entertained against his faithful servants the Jews. On the 
same day however he repeated at his repast the former 
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order for the extirpation of the Jews. When then on the 
third day matters at last seemed getting serious, and the king 
was already approaching the racecourse with his troops, two 
angels appeared from heaven at the prayer of the Jews and 
paralysed the troops of the king with terror. The elephants 
then rushed upon the troops of the king, trampled on and 
destroyed them (v.-vi. 21). The king was now much irritated 
against his counsellors and commanded the Jews to be 
liberated from their chains, nay, to be entertained for seven 
days at his expense. Then they celebrated their deliverance 
with feasting and rejoicing, and resolved to keep these days 
as festivals for ever. And the king issued a letter of pro- 
tection in favour of the Jews to all governors in the provinces, 
and gave the Jews permission to put to death such of their 
fellow-countrymen as had apostatized from the faith. They 
made abundant use of this permission and returned joyfully 
home (vi. 22-vii. jin.). 

This narrative is not only almost throughout a mere 
fiction, but it belongs, among productions of the kind, to 
those of the weakest sort. The author evidently revels 
in keeping up psychological impossibilities. The style 
also corresponds, being bombastic and involved. The only 
foundation for the author’s fiction seems to have been 
an old legend which we still read in Josephus. For he 
relates (contra Apion. ii. 5) that Ptolemy VII. Physcon cast 
the Jews of Alexandria, who as adherents of Cleopatra 
were his political opponents, to intoxicated elephants, who | 
however turned instead against the friends of the king, 
whereupon the king gave up his purpose and the Jews of 
Alexandria celebrated the day in remembrance of the event. 
According to this account the celebration of this festival, which 
is also mentioned in the third Book of Maccabees (vi. 36), 
seems at all events to be historical And some unascertained 
fact may certainly be the foundation of the legend, the older 
form of which seems to have been in the hands of Josephus, 
since all is in his account simpler and more psychologically 
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comprehensible, and he was evidently unacquainted with the 
third Book of Maccabees. When then the latter refers the 
history to Ptolemy IV. instead of VII., this is already a 
divergence from the older legend, and still more so are the 
other additions with which the author has enriched his 
narrative. 

As to the date of the author, the utmost that can be 
ventured is a conjecture. The contents and tendency of the 
book seem to presuppose a persecution of the Alexandrian 
Jews, on account of which the author desires to comfort and 
encourage his co-religionists. This leads our thoughts to the 
time of Caligula, when such a persecution on a large scale 
took place for the first time. Hence Ewald, Hausrath, Reuss 
and others place the composition of the book in his reign. 
But then it would be strange, that the author does not make 
Ptolemy lay claim to divine honours, which was the chief 
stumbling-block in the case of Caligula. On the whole we 
should expect in it more special references to events under 
Caligula. Hence we can but approve of Grimm’s reserva- 
tion, though he has every inclination to agree with Ewald’s 
hypothesis (Haeget. Handb. p. 218 sq.). In general, we 
may say, that the book originated at the earliest in the 
first century before Christ, at the latest in the first century 
after Christ ; the former, because the author already knows 
the Greek additions to Daniel (vi. 6); the latter, because 
it would otherwise have found no acceptance with the 
Christian Church. 

The oldest Christian testimony is the Canones apost. (in 
Cotelier, Patr. apost. 2nd ed. i. 453) canon 76 (al. 85): Manxa- 
Baiwv srpia. The stichometry of Nicephorus also reckons: 
ManxoBaind y' (in Credner, Zur Gesch. des Kanons, p. 119). In 
the Synopsis Athanasti stands instead MaxxaBaina BiGria 0’, 
TiroAcwainc (Oredner, p. 144), where, according to Credner’s 
conjecture, xa/ is perhaps to be read instead of the number 
é, so that our third Book of Maccabees would have to be 
understood by Mrorcwaixé. For other testimony, see Eichhorn, 


Einl. in die apokr. Schriften des A. T. p. 288 sq. Grimm, 
Handb. p. 221 sq. The book seems never to have been known in 
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the Latin Church, on which account it is absent from the 
Vulgate. On the other hand, it found approbation in the 
Syrian Church, as the existing old Syriac translation proves. 
The name “ Book of Maccabees” has been very inaptly given 
to the book, merely because here also a persecution of Jews 
faithful to their religion is the subject. 

The book is as a rule found in the manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, so especially in the cod. Alexandrinus. Hence it is also 
found in most editions of the Septuagint and in the separate 
editions of the Greek apocryphal books (see above, p. 10 sq.). 
Of ancient versions the old Syriac need only be mentioned 
here (see above, p. 11). 

For the exegetical aids in general, see above, p. 11. Com- 
mentary: Grimm, “Das zweite, dritte und vierte Buch der 
Maccabder” (Hxegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des 
A.T.’s, Part 4), Leipzig 1857. Investigations: Eichhorn, Hinl. in 
die apokryphschen Schriften des A.T.’s, pp. 278-290. Bertholdt, 
Einl. in sammtliche kanon. und apokr. Schriften des A. u. N. T. 
vol. iii. pp. 1082-1091. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 
611-614. De Wette-Schrader, Hinl. in das A.T.’s, p. 572 sq. 
Keil, Hinl. in das A.T. 3rd ed. p. 720 sq. Hausrath, Meutesta- 
mentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 262-265. Reuss, Gesch. der heal 
Schraften Alten Testaments, § 574. 


9. Philo’s Historical Works. 


Philo, the philosopher, must also be named here as a 
writer of works on Jewish history. Indeed he has left us 
narratives not only from the more ancient history, but also 
from that of his own times. 

1. With respect to the former a large work, which has 
been preserved almost entire, viz. a comprehensive delineation 
of the Mosaic legislation, must first be mentioned. It is not 
indeed an historical narrative properly so called, but a syste- 
matic statement; still it is one so made, that Philo attempts 
therein to give a survey of the legislative labours of Moses 
himself, ¢.¢. of the virtual contents of the Pentateuch. That 
he does not do this without being essentially influenced by 
his own philosophical views is a thing self-evident. But still 
his purpose is simply to give, in an objective historical 
manner, a survey of the Mosaic legislation, The several 
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parts of this work have come down to us in the manuscripts 
and editions under special titles, as though they were separate 
books. It will be shown below, § 34, that the plan of the 
whole work is as follows: (a) The first book refers to the 
creation of the world. For Moses treated of this in the 
beginning of his work, to make it plain that his legislation 
was according to the will of nature. (6) The following books 
treat of the lives of Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, but so that the first three are only briefly 
treated in the introduction to the life of Abraham, while the 
last four have each a separate book devoted to them. The 
lives of Abraham and Joseph have been preserved. The 
histories of all these individuals is related, because by their 
lives they exhibit the universal types of morality, “the living 
unwritten laws.” (c) Next follows the legislation proper, the 
ten chief commandments, first in one book and then in four 
books, the special laws arranged according to the rubrics of the 
ten commandments (particulars, § 34). Thus a survey is 
really taken of the actual contents of the Pentateuch. The 
tendency of the entire work is everywhere to hold up the 
Jewish law as the wisest and most humane. The ritual and 
ceremonial laws are not passed by; but Philo always knows 
how to realize their rational side, so that he who perfectly 
observes them is not only the best, but also the most cultured 
man, the true philosopher. This also makes it clear that the 
work, if not solely, was chiefly intended for non-Jewish readers. 
The educated of all nations were to be brought by it to the 
perception, that the Jewish was the most perfect law, the law 
by which men were best trained to be good citizens and true 
philosophers. 

In a separate work, which does not, as has been usually 
supposed, belong to this collective work, Philo has also written 
a life of Moses himself. In this also the manner and object 
are the same as in the systematic work. Moses is described 
as the greatest and wisest of lawgivers, and as raised above all 
others by mighty deeds and miraculous experiences. 
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2. Philo also described in a lengthy work the most impor- 
tant and the saddest episode of the Jewish history of his 
times, the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula. By way of 
introduction he spoke also in it of the persecutions brought 
about by Sejanus in the reign of Tiberius. The work, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, contained five books. The two which have 
come down to us (in Flaccwm and de legatione ad Cajum) 
probably formed the third and fourth (particulars, § 34). 
Philo having been an eye-witness of the events he narrates, 
nay, as leader of a Jewish embassy to Caligula, a prominent 
sharer in them, his work is a first-class authority for the 
history of this period. 


10. Josephus. 


The best known historian of Jewish affairs in the Greek 
language is the Palestinian Josephus, properly Joseph, the son 
of Matthias, a priest of Jerusalem. Of his two chief works one 
is, the Iovdainy "Apyatoroyia, a comprehensive delineation of 
the entire Jewish history from the beginning to his own times. 
It is the most extensive work on Jewish history in the Greek 
language with which we are acquainted, and has on that 
account so retained the lasting favour of Jewish, heathen and 
Christian readers, as to have been preserved entire in numerous 
manuscripts (particulars, see above, Div. i. vol. i. § 3). Not- 
withstanding its great differencefrom the philosophizing delinea- 
tion of Philo, its tendency is similar. Forit is the purpose of 
Josephus, not only to instruct his heathen readers, for whom it 
was in the first instance intended, in the history of his people, 
but also to inspire them with respect for the Jewish nation, both 
as having a history of hoar antiquity, and a long series of cele- 
brities both in peace and war to point to, and as able to bear 
comparison in respect of laws and institutions with any nation 
(comp. especially Anti. xvi. 6. 8). The other chief work of 
Josephus, the History of the Jewish War from a.v. 66-73, 
gives the history more for its own sake. The events of these 
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years are in themselves so important, that they seemed worthy 
of a detailed description. Perhaps it was written by command 
of Vespasian, from whom Josephus received an annual salary 
(Vita, 76), and to whom the work was delivered as soon as it 
was completed (contra Apion. i. 9; Vita, 65). Ifa tendency 
to boasting is detected in it, this refers rather to the indi- 
vidual Josephus and the Romans than to the Jewish nation. 


11. Justus of Tiberias. 


Justus of Tiberias, a contemporary and fellow-countryman 
of Josephus, was also his fellow-labourer. He too devoted 
himself to authorship after the destruction of his nation, but 
having been less successful therein than Josephus, his works 
were less read, and have therefore been lost. He has this in 
common with Josephus, that he too treated both of Jewish 
history as a whole and of the events of his own times, each in 
one work, His History of the Jewish Kings, from Moses to 
Agrippa IL, was, according to the statement of Photius, whe 
was still acquainted with it (Biblioth. Cod. 33), “ very brief in 
expression, and passed over much that was necessary.” As it 
was made use of by Julius Africanus in his Chronicle, it may 
well be supposed that its form was that of a chronicle, in 
which stress was chiefly laid upon the settling of the 
chronology. 

In another work Justus seems to have presented, whether 
wholly or partly, the History of the Jewish War in a manner 
by which Josephus felt himself compromised, since in his 
Vita he enters into a very warm controversy against Justus. 


IV. EPIC POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


1. Philo the Epic Poet. 


The appropriation of Greek forms of literature on the part 
of the Hellenistic Jews did not stop at prose. Even the epie 
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and dramatic poetry of the Greeks were transplanted to the sot 
of Hellenistic Judaism, the sacred history being sung under the 
form of the Greek Epos, nay, represented in the form of the 
Greek drama. For what is still preserved of this remarkable 
literature, we are indebted to the extracts of Alexander 
Polyhistor, which have been inserted by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica (see above, p. 197 sqq.). 

Three small fragments from a Greek poem “ On Jerusalem ” 
(IIepi 7a ‘Iepocddvpa) by a certain Philo are given by 
Eusebius (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 20, 24, 37). The subject 
of the first is Abraham, of the second Joseph, of the third 
the springs and water- pipes of Jerusalem, the abundance 
of which is extolled. The first and third are taken from the 
first book of the work quoted (ix. 20: Diriav &v 7o pat 
tov Ilepl ta ‘Tepocodvpa; ix. 37: Pirav ev trois THepi 
‘Iepocodvpov ... &v TH mpétyn); the second professedly 
from the fourteenth (ix. 24: Dirov ev rH W Ttédv Tepi 
‘TepocdAvpa). But that Philo should have used fourteen 
books to get as far as the history of Joseph is too improbable. 
Hence we may suppose with Freudenthal, that possibly we 
must read év 7H 06 instead of év 77.5. The language of Philo 
is that of the Greek epic, but his hexameters are written 
with a true contempt of Greek prosody, and the diction is 
pompous, and so involved as to be unintelligible 

The Philo mentioned by Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 141, 
and by Josephus, contra Apion. i. 23 (=Euseb. Praep. evang. 
ix. 42), and whom Josephus distinguishes from the more 
recent philosopher by calling him Philo the elder (S/dwy o 
mpeoBvrepos), is certainly identical with our epic writer. 
According to the notice of him in Clemens Alexandrinus, we 
might indeed suppose, that some prose writer, who treated 
Jewish history in like manner as Demetrius and Eupolemus 
do, was spoken of (Strom. i. 21. 141: Pirwv 8é Kal adres 
avéeyparpe Tois Bacircis tovs “Iovoalwy Siaddves 76 Anyn- 
tpi@). Josephus took him for a heathen, for he adduces him, 
together with Demetrius and Eupolemus, as a proof, that many 
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heathen authors also had a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with Jewish history. But the circumstance that both Clemens 
and Josephus, in the passages cited, place this Philo in the 
same series as Demetrius and Eupolemus (both have the order 
Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus), proves, that both were drawing 
from the same source, and this can be no other than Alexander 
Polyhistor. Since then no other Philo than the epic writer 
occurs in the copious contributions from Alexander Polyhistor 
in Eusebius, there is no doubt that Clemens and Josephus 
mean the same. Consequently Philo, as the fragments in 
Eusebius give us reason to suppose, sang in such wise of the 
town of Jerusalem as to give at the same time a history of the 
Jewish kings. 

As to the date of Philo this much only can be said, that he 
preceded Alexander Polyhistor. Hence he may be perhaps 
placed in the second century before Christ. There is no 
direct evidence that he was a Jew, but from the tenor of his 
poem it can scarcely be doubtful. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. ev. Prop. iv. c. 2, § 33. 
Viger’s Anm. 2u Huseb. ix. 20. Philippson, Hzechiel des jtidischen 
Trauerspieldichters Auszug aus Egypten wnd Philo des Aelteren 
Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der jtid. Poesie (1836), 
pp. 24, 209. Déahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alex. 
feligions-Philosophie, ii. 215, note. Oruice, De Fl. Josephi fide 
(1844), p. 61 sq. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 207 sqq. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 519, 575. Ewald, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, iv. 338, vii. 91. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, 
pp. 34, 100, 170. 


2. Theodotus. 


The poem of Theodotus on Sichem, a long portion from 
which is given partly by verbal quotation, partly by a state- 
ment of its contents, in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 22, seems to 
have been of the same kind as that of Philo on Jerusalem. 
The entire portion refers to the history of the town of Sichem. 
Its situation is first described, and then its seizure by the 
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Hebrews, in accordance with Gen. xxxiv.; how Jacob first 
dwelt in Mesopotamia, there married and begat children, then 
departed with them to the district of Sichem, and received a 
portion of land from Emmor the king of Sichem; next, how 
Sichem the son of Emmor ravished Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, 
whereupon Jacob declared himself ready to give Dinah to 
Sichem to wife, on condition that all the Sichemites should 
be circumcised; and lastly, how Simeon and Levi, two of 
Jacob’s sons, slew Emmor and Sichem and, in conjunction 
with their brethren, destroyed the city of the Sichemites. 
Jacob’s sojourn in Mesopotamia not being mentioned till after 
the description of the town of Sichem, and only as an intro- 
duction to the history of its seizure by the Hebrews which 
follows, it is evident that the history of the town of Sichem is 
the real theme of the poem ; and since it is called a “ holy city” 
(‘epov dor), it can scarcely be doubted that Theodotus was a 
Samaritan. Hence the title epi ‘Iovdatwy given to the 
poem in Eusebius can hardly be accurate. At the commence- 
ment of the extract it is said, that the town had its name 
from Sikimios, a son of Hermes (a6 Ztxyulov tod “Epyod). 
Theodotus thus seems like other Hellenists to have embellished 
Jewish history with scraps from Greek mythology. The 
diction, as well as the construction of the hexameters, is 
better than Philo’s. With respect to date, what was said of 
Philo applies here also. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. ev. iv. 2.32. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. gr.x. 516. Miller, Fragm. hist. gr. iii. 207 sqq. 
Pauly’s Real-Ene. der class. Alterthwmswissensch., art. “Theo- 
dotus,” Nr. 13. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 520 sq., 
576 sq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 338, vii. 91. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. p. 99 sq. 


3. Ezekiel the Tragic Poet. 


The most remarkable phenomenon in the department of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic poetry is the manufacture of scriptural 
matter into Greek dramas. We know indeed of only one 

DIV, II. VOL. II. P 
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such Jewish dramatist, Ezekiel; and it must be left uncertain 
whether he had either successor or predecessor. But at all 
events he composed other dramas besides the one which is 
known to us by extracts, being called “The poet of Jewish 
tragedies” (Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 23. 155: 6 ’Efexinnos o 
tov Lovdaixav tpaypesiav wountns. Euseb. Praep. evang. ix, 
28: ’Efexcijros 0 Tdv Tpay@diav woutys). We know more 
by extensive extracts in Eusebius and Clemens Alexandrinus 
(after Alexander Polyhistor) of one of them, which was called 
“the Exodus,’ ’Efaywyn, and which depicted the history of 
the departure of the Jews from Egypt (Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i, 23. 155: év 7 ériypaghopévy Spapats “’E€aywyn.” Euseb. 
Praep. evang. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford: év r@ Spapate te 
érruypapouévp ’E£aywyn). The moment chosen as the starting- 
point of the action was apparently that when Moses fled te 
Midian after slaying the Egyptian (Ex. ii.); for the first extract 
transposes us to that period (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 28 = 
Clemens Alex. Strom.i. 23. 155-156). It is a long monologue 
of Moses, in which he relates the history of his life down to that 
juncture, and concludes with the words, that he is now in 
consequence a wanderer in a foreign land. He then sees the 
seven daughters of Raguel approaching (Ex. ii. 16 sqq.) and 
asks who they are, when Zipporah gives him the information. 
The further progress of the action is only alluded to in the 
extract, where we are told that the watering of the flock and 
the marriage of Zipporah with Moses now takes place (Ex. ii. 
16 sqq.). In the second extract (Kuseb. ix. 29. 4-6, ed. 
Gaisford) Moses relates a dream to his father-in-law, which 
the latter explains to mean, that Moses will attain to a high 
official post, and will have the knowledge of things past, 
present and future. In another scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 7-11, 
ed. Gaisford) it is represented, on the authority of Ex. iii—iv., 
how God spoke to Moses from a burning bush and commis- 
sioned him to deliver the people of Israel from bondage. As 
God speaks invisibly from the bush, He is not made to 
appear on the stage, but only His voice is heard. The details 
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are pretty much in agreement with Ex. iii-iv. In the 
extract which follows (Kuseb. ix. 29. 12-13, ed. Gaisford) God 
gives (according to Ex. xi—xii.) more exact directions con- 
cerning the departure and the celebration of the Passover. 
It cannot be decided, whether this also belongs to the scene of 
the bush. In a further scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford) 
an Egyptian enters, who has escaped the catastrophe in the 
Red Sea, and relates how the Israelites passed safely through 
the waters and the Egyptian host perished in them. Finally, 
in the last fragment (Euseb. ix. 29, 15-16) a messenger, in 
whom we are to imagine one sent to reconnoitre for the 
Israelites, announces to Moses the discovery of an excellent 
place of encampment at Elim, with twelve springs of water 
and seventy palm trees (Ex. xv. 27=Num. xxxiii. 9). Then 
the messenger relates how a marvellously strong bird, nearly 
twice as large as an eagle, which all the other birds followed 
as their king, appeared. The description of this bird is also 
found, without mention of the name of Ezekiel, in Eustathius, 
Comm. in Hexaemeron, ed. Leo Allatius (1629), p. 25 sq. 

From these fragments it appears, that the action agrees 
pretty closely with the scriptural narrative, though with many 
embellishments of detail. The poetry of the author is very 
prosaic. On the other hand a certain amount of skill in 
dramatizing the material cannot be denied him. The diction 
and versification (Iambic trimeters) are tolerably fluent. It 
has been doubted— incorrectly it seems to me—whether this 
drama was ever intended for representation. The aim of it 
is certainly the same as that of the scriptural dramas of the 
Middle Ages (the passion plays, etc.), viz. on the one hand 
to make the people, in this way also, better acquainted with 
sacred history, on the other and chiefly, to supplant as far as 
possible profane and heathen pleasures by the supply of such 
“ wholesome food.” Here perhaps, as in other productions of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic literature, heathen readers and spectators 
were calculated on. 

That Ezekiel was a Jew is undoubtedly shown even by his 
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name. What was said of the dates of Philo and Theodotus 
applies in his case also. 


Comp. in general: Huetius, Demonstr. evang. iv. 2. 24. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, ii. 305 sq., viii. 624 sq., 
635, 636. Eichhorn, “De Judaeorum re scenica,” in the Com- 
mentationes Societ. Gotting. recentiores, vol. ii. Gotting. 1813. 
Philippson, Ezechiel des jiidischen Trauerspieldichters Auszug 
aus Egypten und Philo des Aelteren Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzsch, 
Zur Gesch. der jtidischen Poesie (1836), pp. 28, 209, 211-219. 
Dahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Religions-Philo- 
sophie, ii. 199 sq. First, Biblioth. Jud. i. 264. Frankel, Ueber 
den Hinfluss der paldstinischen Exegese auf die alecandrinische 
Hermeneutik (1851), pp. 113-119. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 517-519. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 127, 
iv. 338. Bahr in Pauly’s Real-Ene. iii. 365. Diibner in the 
appendix to Fragmenta Euripidis, iterum, ed. F. G. Wagner 
(accedunt indices locupletissim, Christus patiens, Hzechielt et 
christianorum poetarum reliquiae dramaticae), Paris, Didot 1846, 
pp. 7-10 and 1-7. Magnin, Journal des Savants, 1848, pp. 
193-208 (Recension of Diibner’s appendix to Fragm. Eurip. 
ed. Wagner). Dindorf, Praefat. to his edition of Euseb. 
Opp. vol. i. pp. 19-25. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 
Intteratur, ii. 2 (8rd ed. 1872), p.'76. Cobet in the Aoyig Epuns, 
i, 457-459. 


Vv. PHILOSOPHY. 


In the departments of history and poetry it was chiefly 
only the external form that was borrowed from the Greeks, | 
but in that of philosophy a real internal blending of Jewish 
and Greek thought, a strong actual influencing of Jewish belief 
by the philosophy of the Greeks, took place. We perceive 
this the most plainly in Philo. He exhibits a completely 
double aspect ; on one side he is a Jew, on the other a Greek 
philosopher (particulars, § 34). But we should be much 
mistaken if we took him for an isolated phenomenon in the 
history of his people and age. He is but a classic representa- 
tive of a current flowing through centuries and necessarily 
implied by the nature of Hellenistic Judaism. To Greek 
culture belonged also an acquaintance with the great thinkers 
of the Greeks, The Hellenistic Jews, in appropriating the 
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former, thereby placed themselves also under the influence of 
Greek philosophy. We have certain proofs of this since the 
second century before Christ. But we may assume, that the 
fact mentioned is in general as old as Hellenistic Judaism 
itself. The Jew, whom Aristotle met in Asia Minor, was 
already ‘“EAAnuiKcds od TH SiadréxTm povoyv adrAA Kal TH 
wuyh (see vol. ii, 225). 

The Jewish feature of this Judaeo-Hellenistic philosophy 
appears chiefly in the fact, that like the Palestinian 25n it 
pursued essentially practical aims. Not logic or physics, but 
ethic was in its sight the chief matter. This ethic was indeed 
often founded upon the theoretic philosophy of the Greeks. 
Still the latter is but a means to an end, the proper end of 
Jewish philosophers, viz. the practical one of educating man 
to true morality and piety. 

Also in the choice made of the literary form, the Jewish 
foundation is still apparent. The case here is exactly the 
reverse of what it is in poetry. The contents exhibit a strong 
Greek influence, but the literary form is derived from Palestine. 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon chooses the form of 
proverbs, Philo gives his discussions in the manner of Rabbinic 
Midrash, i.e. in prolix learned commentaries on the text of 
the Pentateuch, from which the most heterogeneous philo- 
sophic ideas are developed by the help of allegorical exegesis, 
The so-called fourth Book of the Maccabees is a hortatory 
address, of which the synagogue sermon may perhaps be 
regarded asthe model. Only ina few smaller pieces does Philo 
choose the form of inquiry and dialogue after Greek models. 

In the mixture of Jewish and Greek notions in these 
writers the proportions of course vary. In some the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas is stronger, in others weaker. But 
even those which are most saturated with Greek ideas are 
essentially rooted in the soil of Judaism. For they not only 
insist upon the unity of a supramundane God and the 
control of Divine Providence, which punishes the wicked and 
rewards the good, but they also firmly adhere to the belief 
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that the most perfect knowledge of things human and divine 
is given in the Mosaic revelation, so that Judaism is the way 
to true wisdom and virtue. And not only does the amount 
of Greek influence vary, but different Greek systems are pre- 
ferred, now one, now another being more agreed with. Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics and Pythagoreans have all furnished 
material to the sphere of ideas of these Jewish philosophers. 
Especially in the Platonico-Pythagorean and in the Stoic 
teaching did Jewish thinkers find many elements capable of 
being assimilated with the Jewish faith. That the appropria- 
tion of these was always eclectic is self-evident. But here 
Jewish philosophy only participates in the fundamental 
characteristic of later Greek philosophy in general. 


1. The Wisdom of Solomon. 


We place the so-called “Wisdom of Solomon” first, not 
because it is certainly the oldest of the literary productions to 
be here discussed, but because it most closely resembles in form 
the ancient Palestinian proverbial wisdom. In like manner 
as Jesus the son of Sirach does the author praise true wisdom, 
which is to be found only with God, and is imparted to man 
by God alone. But the execution is quite different from that 
of Jesus Sirach. While the latter shows, how the truly wise 
man comports himself in the different circumstances of prac- 
tical life, this book is properly only a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, and especially of idolatry. Around this 
one theme do the contents of the whole book revolve, and 
consequently the proverbial form is not strictly adhered to, but 
often passes into that of connected discourse. 

According to chap. ix. 7 sqq., Solomon himself is to be 
regarded as the speaker, and those addressed are the judges 
and kings of the earth (i. 1: of «pivovtes thy yhv; vi. 1: 
Bacirels, Siucactat wepdtwv yhs). Thus it is properly an 
exhortation of Solomon to his royal colleagues the heathen 
poventates. He, the wisest of all kings, represents to them 
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the folly of ungodliness, and the excellence of true wisdom. 
Its contents may be divided into three groups. It is first 
shown (chaps. i-v.) that the wicked and ungodly, although 
for a period apparently prosperous, will not escape the judg- 
ments of God, but that the pious and just, after having been 
for a time tried by sufferings, attain to true happiness and 
immortality. In a second section (chaps. vi-ix.) Solomon 
directs his royal colleagues to his own example. It is just 
because he has loved high and divine wisdom, and has united 
himself to her as his bride, that he has attained to glory and 
honour. Hence he still prays for such wisdom. The third 
section (chaps. x.—xix.) points out, by referring to the history 
of Israel, and especially to the different lots of the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, the blessing of godliness and the curse 
of ungodliness. A very long tirade on the folly of idolatry 
(chaps. xiii-xv.) is here inserted. 

The work being in its chief contents a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, it can only be so far intended for Jewish 
readers, as ungodliness was to be found among them also. 
But we should be hardly mistaken, if we were to suppose, 
that the author had heathen readers, at least as much in view. 
The numerous allusions to Scripture history seem indeed to 
presuppose Jewish readers (so eg. Grimm, Hxeget. Handb. 
p. 27). But then what is the purpose of the garment chosen, 
according to which the kings and potentates of the earth are 
addressed ? Why the long-winded discourse on the folly of 
idolatry, for which there was no occasion with Jewish readers, 
who still deserved the name? The contents recall in many 
respects the Sibylline oracles, which, going forth under a 
heathen authority, were certainly intended for heathen readers. 
As in these so in the book in question the folly of an 
ungodly life is set before its readers. At all events its 
warning and instruction are addressed to heathen-minded 
readers, whether these are by birth Jews or heathen, and 
chiefly indeed to the great and mighty of this world. 

The special theological standpoint of the author agrees with 
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that of Palestinian proverbial wisdom, as we find it in the 
Proverbs of Solomon and in Jesus the son of Sirach. Divine 
Wisdom is the swpreme good, the source of all truth, virtue and 
happiness with our author also. But while, like the author of 
the Book of Proverbs and Jesus Sirach, he starts from the 
assertion, that this Wisdom is first of all present with God, 
it becomes in his conception almost an independent person 
beside God. His utterances indeed do not seem to really 
exceed what we already read in Prov. viii—ix. But what 
is there more a poetic personification becomes with him a 
philosophic theory. Wisdom is according to him a breath 
(atpis) of God’s power,a pure effluence (d7ropfva) from the glory 
of the Almighty, the brightness (a4vavyacpua) of the everlasting 
light (vii. 25, 26). It is most intrinsically united with God 
(cupBiwow Oe0d éyovea), is initiated into the knowledge of 
God (uvortis THs Tob Oeod émrotHuns), and a chooser of His 
works (aipétis Tav épywy avrod), 1.e. chooses among the works, 
of which God has conceived the idea, which shall be carried 
into execution (viii. 3,4: comp. Grimm on the passage), is 
assessor on God’s throne (ix. 4: 9 tav adv Opdvav mdpedpos), 
understands the works of God, and was present when He 
created the world, knows what is well-pleasing in His eyes 
and right according to His commandments (ix. 9). Wisdom 
is thus not only represented as the special possession of God, 
but as an assistant of God, originating from His own nature. 
Together therewith “the almighty word of God” (6 qavto- 
Suvauds gov dAoyos) is also personified in a manner which 
approaches hypostatic union (xviii. 15 sq.). Thus we have 
here already the elements, from which the Philonian doctrine 
of the Adyos (=reason and word of God) as a hypostasis 
mediating between God and the world is formed. For 
Wisdom occupies in our author a position similar to that of 
Philo’s Logos with respect to the world also. She has a 
spirit which is easily moving, all-overseeing, all-pervading 
(vii, 22-24: ev«lvnrov, waverricxoror, Sujke Kat xopet did 
navrwy, etc.). She works everything (viii. 5: td wdvta 
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épyafouevn), rules all things (viii. 1: Ssovned +d sdvta), 
makes all things new (vii. 27: rad aavta xawite). “By 
passing from generation to generation into holy souls, she 
prepares friends of God and prophets” (vii. 27). It is she 
who was manifested in the history of Israel, eg. in the pillar 
of fire and cloud, which led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness (x. 17 and chap. x. in general). Hence Wisdom is in 
a word the medium by which God works in the world. The | 
tendency of this whole speculation is evidently the same as 
in Philo, viz. to secure, by the insertion of such an intermediary, 
the absolute supramundane nature of God, who cannot be 
conceived of as in direct contact with a sinful world. But it 
must not be lost sight of, that it is by no means our author’s 
concern to dwell upon this thought. He desires, on the con- 
trary, to exhibit Divine Wisdom as the supreme good. He 
does not seek to show that Wisdom is different from God, but, 
on the contrary, how near it is to Him. While then he is 
moving in this sphere of thought, he merely takes up a view 
already current among his associates." 

The influence of Greek philosophy is moreover shown in 
the details of execution. The formulae, with which the rule 
of wisdom in the world is described (vii. 24: Sejes, ywpel ; 
viii. 1: SsovxeZ), recall the Stoic doctrine of the world-spirit of 
God as the wisdom of the world immanent in and pervading 
it.” The enumeration also of the four cardinal virtues (viii. 7: 
codpoctvn, ppovnats, Sicatocvvn, avdpeia) is to be referred to 
Stoic influence (see Zeller as above). The psychology of the 
author on the other hand is Platonico-dualistic. The soul of 
’ man is pre-existent. If it is good, it enters an undefiled body 
(viii, 20: dyabos dv AOov cis capa aputiavtov). The body 


14 Compare on this “‘doctrine of Wisdom” in general: Liicke, Com- 
mentar tiber das Ev. Joh. i. p. 257 sqq. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, 
ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Philosophie, Strassb. 1851. Ocehler, Grandziige 
der alttestamentl. Weisheit, Tub. 1855. Grimm, Ezeget. Handb. zu den 
Apokr. Pt. vi. p. 1 sq. 

15 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. (8rd ed. 1881) p. 271 
Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 192. 
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is only an “earthly tabernacle” for the vods (ix. 15: yeddes 
oxhvos), After a short time the body must restore the soul 
like a loan and then fall to dust (xv. 8). In this anthro- 
pology the territory of the Jewish view is entirely forsaken. 
Instead of a resurrection of the body, we have here the Greek 
view of the immortality of the soul. 

With respect to the author’s date, it must be regarded as 
certain that he succeeds Jesus the son of Sirach, but precedes 
Philo. For his standpoint is a preliminary step to Philo’s. 
This would not in itself prove a higher antiquity. But 
with the near affinity of the two, it is not conceivable, that 
our author would have remained unaffected by Philo if he 
had succeeded him. There is absolutely no foundation for the 
notion (as eg. by Weisse) of Christian origin. That the 
author was an Alexandrian may, by reason of the great 
prominence of references to Egyptian matters, be regarded as 
certain. On the other hand it cannot be imagined, that Phile 
was himself the author of this book, as was believed by some 
even in the time of Jerome (Hieron. praef. in vers. libr. Salom. 
Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1293 sq. : “ Nonnulli scriptorum veterum 
hune esse Judaei Philonis affirmant”); and also by many 
moderns, as Luther, Joh. Gerhard, Calovius, and others (see 
Grimm, Handb. p. 21 sqq.). The authorship of Philo is 
entirely excluded by the difference of his sphere of thought. 

The book has been used from the beginning in the Christian 
Church. Even in the Pauline Epistles such loud echoes are found 
as make St. Paul’s acquaintanceship with the book probable (see 
Bleek, Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 340-344; on the other side, 
Grimm, Exeget. Handb. p. 35 sqq.). It is tolerably certain that 
it was known to Clemens Romanus (Clem. Rom. xxvii. 5 = Sap. 
Sal. xii. 12, and xi. 21; comp. also Clem. lx. 1 = Sap. vii. 1'7). 
In Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, c. vii. imit., the same is said of 
Christ as is said (Sap. ii. 23) of God. Irenaeus, in his large 
work on heresy, nowhere quotes indeed Sap. Sol., but borrows 
from It (iv. 38. 3) the saying: &pdapoia d& éyyde shvou more? deod 
(Sap. vi. 20). With reference to this Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 
v. 8. 8) says of Irenaeus: Kai pyroig 0¢ riow x rH¢ Lorouavos sopiag 
xexpnras, movovovy! Pdoxwy' “Opaoig O& be0d srepraromrix? aDIupoing, 
KPIapaia d& eyyd¢ elvas wos? dod. In the BiBrAsov OiartEewy Siapdpwr, 
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which has not come down to us, Irenaeus, according to the 
testimony of Eusebius, expressly quoted from the Book of 
Wisdom (Hist. ecel v. 26: ris Aeyouévns coping Yoroudavrog 
uvnwoveves). Canon Muratorianus, lin. 69-71: “Sapientia ab 
amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta.” See also Hesse, 
Das muratorische Fragment (1873), p. 239 sqq. Tertullian, 
adv. Valentinianos, c. 2, refers to Wisd. i. 1 in the words: “ut 
docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valentini sed Salomonis.” Ter- 
tullian also made use of the Book of Wisdom. Clemens 
Alexandrinus quotes it nine times,and frequently makes use of it 
besides. The express quotations are introduced as either sayings 
of Solomon (so Strom. vi. 11. 93,14. 110, 14.114, 15. 120-121), 
or of the sogia (Paedag. ii. 1.7; Strom. ii. 2. 5, iv. 16. 103-104, 
v. 14. 89), or with the formula sZpyra: (Strom. vi. 14. 113). 
Hippolytus repeatedly quotes the book as a genuine spopnreia 
Yorowsv wep? Xpiorod (adv. Judacos, § 9 and 10 = Lagarde, p. 66 sq.), 
especially the passage 11. 12-20, which is also frequently inter- 
preted in a Messianic sense by moderns (see vol. ii. p. 139). 

Origen is, after the author of the Muratorian Fragment, the 
first to intimate a doubt with respect to the Solomonian author- 
ship. He quotes it with the sceptical formula as 7 ériyeypaymévn 
Tov SorAowavros copia (in Joann. vol. xx. c. 4 = Lommatzsch, 
ii. 202), 9 copia 4 emiysypaymévn Zorowavrog (in Serem. homil. 
vil. 1 = Lommatzsch, xv. 193), 6 wepi ris coping eimuv (Selecta in 
Jerem. c. 29 = Lommatzsch, xv. 453), ev ry éearyeypapcévy 
LoAouavros sopig (contra Cels. v. 29 = Lommatzsch, xix. 216), “in 
sapientia quae dicitur Salomonis, qui utique liber non ab 
omnibus in auctoritate habetur” (de principiis, iv. 33 = Lom- 
matzsch, xxi. 472 sq.). But he quotes it almost as frequently 
simply as a work of Solomon. And that it is to him a 
canonical book is especially shown by the entire section, de 
principiis, i. 2.5-13, where he uses the passage Wisd. vii. 25, 26 
together with Col. i. 15 and Heb. i. 3 as fundamental passages 
from which he develops his Christology. The whole section, 
de prince. i. 2. 9-13, is nothing but an exegetical discussion of 
Wisd. vii. 25, 26. On the whole, there are about forty 
quotations from this book in Origen. 

Cyprian uses the Book of Wisdom as in the fullest sense 
canonical. He quotes it as Sapientia Salomonis (Testim. ii. 14, 
iii. 16, 53, 58, 59, 66; Ad Fortwnatum, c. 1), scriptura divina 
(De habitu virginum, c. 10; Hpist. vi. 2), scriptura sancta (Ad 
Demetrianum, c. 24), or with the formulae as scriptum est (De 
zelo et lwore, c. 4; Epist. iv. 1, lv. 22), per Salomonem docet 
spiritus sanctus, and the like (De mortalitate, c. 23; Ad 
Yortunatum, c. 12). He quotes, two or three times, passages 
from the Proverbs with the formula in Sapientia Salomonis 
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(Testim. iii. 1, 6, 16, 56); and once a passage from Wisdom . 
with the formula in Ecclesiastico (Zestim. iii. 112) ; but both 
from inadvertence, since he elsewhere decidedly distinguishes 
between Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 

The manuscripts, editions and ancient translations (together 
with their editions) are the same for this book as for Ecclesias- 
ticus (see above, p. 29), the two books being as a rule combined 
with each other. The cod. Vaticanus has been used for our 
book in Fritzsche’s edition of the Apocrypha, but apparently 
only according to the data in Reusch (Odserv. crit. 1861), which 
on their part rest upon the untrustworthy edition of the codex 
by Mai (see upon this, p.11 above). Valuable contributions 
to the textual criticism are given in Reusch, Observationes 
eriticae in librum Sapientiae, Frib. 1861. The separate edition 
(Reusch, Liber Sapientiae graece, Frib. 1858) gives the text of 
the Sixtine edition. An edition of the Greek text with the old 
Latin and the Authorized English translation: Deane, Zogia 
Sarwpov, The Book of Wisdom, the Greek text, the Latin Vulgate 
and the Authorized English version, with an introduction, critical 
apparatus and a commentary, Oxford 1881. 

The exegesis im general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Bauermeister, Commentarius in Sapientiam Salomonis, Gotting. 
1828. Grimm, Commentar tiber das Buch der Weisheit, Leipzig 
1837. J. A. Schmid, Das Buch der Weisheit, tibersetet und 
erklért, 1858 (Cathol). Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit erklart 
(Eeegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, 6 pts.), Leipzig 1860 
(not a new edition of the former work, but an entirely new 
one). Gutberlet, Das Buch der Weisheit, iibersetet und erklart, 
1874 (Cathol.). Deane in the above-named separate edition. 
The older literature in Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iii. 
727-732. Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. iii. 219-221. Grimm, Lveget. 
Handb. p. 45 sq. Herzog’s Real-Ene. 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Separate investigations: Salthenius, Diss. critico-theol. de 
auctore libri Sapientiae Philone potius Alecandrino quam seniore, 
Regim. 1739. Bretschneider, De libri Sapientiae parte priore 
c. 1-xi, e duobus libellis conflata. Pts. i-iii. Viteb. 1804. 
Winzer, De philosophia moralr in libro Sap. exposita, Viteb. 
1811. Grimm, De Alexandrina Sapientiae libri indole perperam 
asserta, Jen. 1833 (subsequently withdrawn by himself). 
Gfrorer, Philo, vol. ii. (1831) pp. 200-272. Diéahne, Geschichtl. 
Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, vol. ii. (1834) 
pp. 152-180. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, Strassb. 1851, 
pp. 322-378. Schmieder, Ueber das B. der Weisheit, 1853. 
Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage (1856), p. 202 sqq. Noach, Psyche, 
iii, 2, pp. 65-102. Nigelsbach in Herzog’s Real-Ene. 1st ed. 
xvii. 622 sqg. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 626 sqq. 
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The same, Jahrbb. der bibl. Wissensch. iii. 264 sq., ix. 234 sq., 
* x. 219 sq., xi. 223 sqq. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
i. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), pp. 271-274. Kiibel, “Die ethischen 
Grundanschauungen der Weisheit Salomo’s” (Stud. und Krit. 
1865, pp. 690-722). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
pp. 192-202. Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. v. 647 sqq. 
Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 259 sqq. Gratz, . 
Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. (3rd ed. 1878) pp. 628-630 (note 3). 
Perez, La Sapienza di Salomone, saggio storico-critico, Firenze 
1871. The same, Sopra Filone Alessandrino e il suo libro detto, 
“La Saprenza di Salomone,” Palermo 1883. The Introductions 
of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
above, p. 12). 


2. Aristobulus. 


The author of the Wisdom of Solomon is one whose views 
are still chiefly based upon the Palestinian Proverbial Wisdom, 
which in him is only peculiarly modified by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. The Alexandrian Aristobulus on the 
contrary is a Hellenistic philosopher in the proper sense. He 
is acquainted with, and expressly quotes the Greek philoso- 
phers Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and is at home with their 
views as a philosopher by profession. 

The statements of the ancients do not indeed entirely agree 
as to his date. It may however pass for certain that he 
lived in the time of Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and therefore 
towards the middle of the second century before Christ (about 
170-150 Bc). He himself says, in one of his works 
addressed to a Ptolemy, that the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch was made “under King Philadelphus, thy 
ancestor” (Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 2, ed. Gaisford: émt rod 
mpocaryopevOévtos Piradérgov Baciréws, cov Sé mpoyovov). 
Thus he at all events wrote under a descendant of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus. But both Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius 
in his Chronicle distinctly mention Philometor.® The same 


16 Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 22.150: ’AptoreBovaos ev r@ rparye trav mpds 
rov Dirowyropa. The reading here is guaranteed, for in Eusebius also, who 
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chronology is also presupposed, when Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Eusebius identify this Aristobulus with the one who is 
mentioned in the beginning of the second Book of Maccabees 
(2 Macc. i. 10). In opposition to such evidence, it cannot 
be taken into consideration, that Anatolius places him under 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus,* and that the only manuscript 
of the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus has erroneously 
Philadelphus instead of Philometor in one passage.” 

According to Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 97, this Aristo- 
bulus wrote BcBAia ixava. Probably Clemens does not mean 
to say that he wrote several books, but that the one work 
which he knew of his was an extensive one. We are 
indebted for further particulars to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. i. 15. 72, i. 22. 150, v. 14. 97, vi. 3. 32), Anatolius 
(in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 32, 16-19, Anatolius was an older 
contemporary of Eusebius) and Eusebius (Praep. evang. vii. 14, 
viii. 10, xiii, 12). Aristobulus is also briefly mentioned by 
Origen (contra Cels. iv. 51). The only two passages which 
are verbally preserved are in Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 10 and 
xiii. 12. For whatever other verbal quotations are found 
(Clemens, Strom. i. 22. 150 = Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 3. 32 = Euseb. Praep. vii. 14) are certainly contained 
also in the text of these larger fragments.” The passage, 
which Cyrillus Alex. (contra Julian. p. 134, ed. Spanh.) 
in the Praep. evang. ix. 6 gives this passage from Clemens, the manuscripts 
all have ®irozeyropa. Kuseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 sq.). 
The Greek text, which is preserved in the Chronicon paschale, is as follows: 
ApioréBovros ‘loudaios reperarnrinos PirdcooQos eyvopitero, d¢ Ilronuaiv rp 
Dirovenrops eEnyhozs rs Mavatae ypeQics cdvednxev. So too the Armenian 
and Jerome. The 151st Olympiad =176-172 B.c. 

W Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14.97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, fin. 

18 Anatolius in Euseb. Hist. ecel. vii. 32. 16. 

1 Clemens, Strom. v. 14.97. The cod. Laurentianus, i.e. the only manu- 
script in which the Stromata of Clemens has come down to us (for the 
Parisinus, saec. 15, is only a copy from it), has here @saddeagov. Modern 
editors have however correctly replaced it by Bsacuyropa. 

20 Namely: (1) Clem. Str. i. 22. 450=Eus. Pr. ix. 6=Eus. Pr. xiii. 


12.1. (2) Clem. Strom. vi. 3. 82 =Eus. Pr. viii. 10. 14. (8) Eus. Pr. vii. 
14 =Eus. Pr. xiii. 12. 10-11, 
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ascribes to Aristobulus, is derived from the third Book of 
the Indica of Megasthenes, and has been only ascribed to 
Aristobulus in consequence of a very inconsiderate use of 
Clem. Al. Strom. i. 15. 72. 

The work which was in the hands of these Fathers is 
designated as an explanation of the Mosaic laws.” According 
however to the fragments preserved, we must conceive of it 
not as an actual commentary on the text, but as a free repro- 
duction of the contents of the Pentateuch, in which the latter is 
philosophically explained. Hence it is not Philo’s allegorical 
commentaries on single passages of the text, but his systematic 
delineation of the Mosaic legislation, the characteristics 
of which have been described p. 219 above, which is 
analogous to it. Like Philo, Aristobulus already seems to 
have given a connected representation of the contents of 
the Pentateuch, for the purpose of showing to the cultured 
heathen world, that the Mosaic law, if only correctly under- 
stood, already contained all that the best Greek philosophers 
subsequently taught. The work was first of all intended 
for King Ptolemy Philometor himself? who is therefore 
addressed in the text (Eus. Pr. viii. 10. 1 sqq., xiii. 12. 2), 
Hence it is self-evident, that it is addressed simply to 
heathen readers. His chief object was, as Clement says, to 
show “that the peripatetic philosophy was dependent upon 
the law of Moses and the other prophets” (Strom. v. 14. 97: 
"AptotoBovrw . . . BiBdAla wemovytar ixava, dv dv arodeln- 
yuo THY TepiTaTHnTiKiy piocodpiay éx Te TOD Kata Movoéa 


21 Kuseb. Praep. evang. vii. 13. 7, ed. Gaisford: civ trav lepay vowop 
épuenvelav. Kuseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 sq.): 
sEnynoeis tis Mavotws ypa?ays (this Greek wording, preserved by means of 
the Chron. paschale, is confirmed by the Armenian [enarrationem librorum 
Moysis] and by Jerome [explanationem in Moysen commentarios]). Ana- 
tolius in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 82. 16: Gi@aovs sEnynrinds tov Mavotws 
vO/40v. 

22 Clemens Al. Strom. i. 22. 150=Eus. Praep. evang. ix. 6. 6: év r@ 
xpory tTav mpos tov Diroweyropa. Huseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, fin.: tv r¢ 
wpos Tlronacpeaiov tov Baothta avyypapputi. Euseb. Praep. evang. vii, 
18, fin. Anatolius in Euseb. Hist. eces. vii. 32. 16. 
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vopov nal Tov adrwv npThaOar mpodyTav). This is sub- 
stantially confirmed by the fragments preserved, only instead 
of the peripatetic the Greek philosophy in general should 
rather be spoken of. For Aristobulus is not contented with 
exhibiting the intrinsic agreement of the Mosaic law with the 
philosophy of the Greeks, but roundly asserts that the Greek 
philosophers, a Pythagoras, a Socrates,a Plato, derwed their 
doctrines from Moses, nay, that even the poets Homer and 
Hesiod borrowed much from him, for that the essential con- 
tents of the Pentateuch had been rendered into Greek long 
before the Greek translation of the Pentateuch made under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.” This bold assertion, that Moses was 
the father of Greek philosophy and culture, was embraced also 
by later Jewish Hellenists. Especially do we again meet 
with it in Philo. 

The fragments preserved give us at least an approximate 
notion of the execution in detail. A large portion of the 
passages are employed in settling the true sense of the Biblical 
anthropomorphisms. Thus eg. the long passage in Euseb. Pr. 
evang. xili. 12. 1-8, which, according to the parallel passage in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 22.150 = Euseb. Pr. ix. 6,is taken from 
the first book of Aristobulus’ work, and evidently belonged to 
the explanation of the history of the Creation, shows, that 
nothing else is meant by the words “God said, and it was,” than 
that everything came to pass by the operation (Svvduec) of God, 
as indeed was taught by the Greek yhilosophers Orpheus and 
Aratus. The following passage (Eus. Pr. xiii. 12. 9~16), which 
also belonged to the explanation of the history of the Creation, 
treats of the seventh day as the day of rest, and explains its 
meaning by an appeal, among other things, to supposed verses of 
Hesiod, Homer, and Linus.“ Another passage (Eus. Pr. viii. 10) 


38 See especially Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 1=Clemens, Strom. i. 
22. 150 = Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. 6-8. Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato- 
Eus. Pr, xiii. 12. 4, ed. Gaisford. Homer and Hesiod: Eus. Pr. xiii. 12, 13. 

*4 A small portion of this (Eus, Pr. xiii. 12. 10-11) is also found Pr. 
evang. vii, 14. 
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shows what we are to understand, when the hands, arms, 
face and feet of God, ora walking of God, are spoken of.” 
Lastly, the extract from Anatolius, given in Euseb. Hist. eccl. 
vii. 32. 17-18, is occupied with the Passover, which is cele- 
brated, when both the sun and moon are in the equinox, viz. 
the sun in the vernal, and the moon opposite him in the 
autumnal equinox. Just this fragment shows, that Aristobulus 
by no means occupied himself with only philosophically 
explaining away the text of the Pentateuch, but that he 
really gave a description and explanation of the Mosaic law. 
While endeavouring however to settle its meaning, he often 
enters, as Origen especially intimates (contra Cels, iv. 51), 
into the region of allegorical interpretation. 

The fragments give no further disclosure concerning the 
philosophical standpoint of Aristobulus. It may without any 
hesitation be assumed that he was an eclectic. The fragment 
on the meaning of the Sabbath “enters into a Pythagorean- 
like dilation on the power of the number seven.” Else- 
where Aristobulus appeals not only generally to Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato, but, when entering more into detail, to 
the peripatetic doctrine in particular.” That he the more 
closely adhered to the latter is vouched for by the Fathers, 
who unanimously call him a peripatetic.” 

It is almost incomprehensible, that many more recent 
scholars (¢g. Richard Simon, Hody, Eichhorn, Kuenen, Gratz, 
Joel) should have disputed the genuineness of the whole 
work of Aristobulus. The picture, which we obtain from the 
fragments of the work that have come down to us, so entirely 
coincides with all that we elsewhere learn of the intellectual 
tendency of Hellenistic Judaism, that there is absolutely no 
occasion for any kind of doubt. The sole reason against the 

25 A small sentence from it is found in Eus. Pr. viii. 10.14; also in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 8. 32. 

26 Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2. (8rd ed.) p. 264. 

37 Kus. Pr. ev. xiii, 12. 10-11 =vii. 14 

28 Clemens, Strum. i. 15. 72, v. 14. 97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, 


fin., ix. 6.6. Chron. ad Ulymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii, 124 8q.). 
DIV. II. VOL. Il. Q 
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genuineness, which at all deserves mention, is the certainly 
indisputable fact that Aristobulus cites supposed verses of 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Homer, and Linus, which are certainly 
forged by a Jew. It is thought, that such audacity is incon- 
ceivable in a work intended for King Ptolemy himself. The 
assumption on which the argument starts is, that the verses 
were forged by Aristobulus himself—an assumption not only 
incapable of proof, but in the highest degree improbable. The 
verses were probably derived from an older Jewish work (see 
on this point No. vil), and adopted by Aristobulus in all good 
faith in their genuineness. Aristobulus only did what later 
Christian apologists have also done, without thereby affording 
a ground for doubting the genuineness of their works. 


The entire work of Aristobulus is said, according to a marginal 
note in the cod. Laurentianus of Clemens Alexandrinus’ 
Stromata, to have been still extant towards the close of the Middle 
Ages in a library at Patmos (on Strom. i. 22. 150, a hand of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century remarks: ’ApioroBolAou BiBAog airy 
4 wpbs rov Dirounropa corly cig rqv Llarmov, qv eywye of0a; see the note 
in Dindorf’s ed.). Whether this note is worthy of credence is 
however very doubtful. 

Compare in general: Richard Simon, Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament, pp. 189,499. Hody, De bibliorwm textibus, 
p. 50 sqq. Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 164, iii. 469 
sq. Eichhorn, Allgem. Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, vol. v. 
(1793) pp. 253-298. Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judaeo, 
plilosopho peripatetico Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1806 (chief 
work). Gabler’s Journal fiir auserlesene theolog. Interatur, 
vol. v. (1810) pp. 183-209 (advertisement of Valckenaer’s work). 
Winer in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyclop. § 1, vol. v. 
(1820) p. 266. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. (1829) p. 448. 
Gfrorer, Philo, ii. '711-21. Dahne, Geschichtl. Darstellung der 
jud.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 73-112. Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. 
i.53 sq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 473 sqq., 564 sqq. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 335 sqq. Teuffel in Pauly’s 
Leal-Ene. i: 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1600. Cobet in the Aoyiog “Epung, i. 
(1866) pp. 173-177, 521. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
ili. 2 (8rd ed.), pp. 257-264. Ueberweg, Grundriss, 4th ed. i. 
240 sqq. Binde, Aristobulische Studien, 2 pts. Glogau 1869- 
1870 (Gymnasialprogr.). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
pp. 185-192. Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. (1870) 
pp. 433-440. Freudenthal, Alewander Polyhistor, pp. 166-169. 
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Gratz, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1878, 
pp. 49-60, 97-109. Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte zu 
Anfang des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts (1880), pp. 77-100. 


3. Philo. 


Philo, the more recent fellow-countryman of Aristobulus by 
two centuries, represents the same tendency. His main effort 
also is to prove, that the views derived from Greek philoso- 
phers were genuinely Jewish. And this he does now for 
heathen, now for Jewish readers; for the former to inspire 
them with respect for Judaism, for the latter to educate them 
to such a Judaism as he himself represents. It may safely 
be assumed, that there were between Aristobulus and Philo 
other representatives of this tendency. For it presented itself 
in Philo with such assurance, and in such maturity of form, 
as would not be conceivable without historical connection. 
Nothing however of the supposed literary productions of such 
individuals has come down to us. 

Since Philo, by reason of his eminent importance and the 
extent of his extant works, demands a separate delineation 
(§ 34), we will here only briefly mention those writings of his 
in which philosophical instruction and discussion form the 
main object. Among these are in the first place two of his 
principal works on the Pentateuch, viz.: (1) the Zntjpata Kai 
Avoes, a short explanation of Genesis and Exodus in the form 
of questions and answers ; and (2) the Nouwr iepav addnyopian, 
the extensive allegorical commentaries on select passages of 
Genesis, in the form of Rabbinical Midrash. These form Philo’s 
chief philosophical work properly so called, and constitute in 
extent about the half of Philo’s still extant writings. (3) The 
work Ilepl rob mdvta omovdaioy clvas édevOcpov (Quod ommis 
probus liber), properly only the second half of a work, whose 
first half, which is lost, dealt with the theme rep: tod Sodov 
eivat Tavra paddov, was also occupied in the discussion of 
philosophical questions. (4) ITepi mpovoias. (5) ’Aré£avdpos 
i} wept Tod Adyov éxyew Ta dAoya CHa. Particulars concerning 
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all these works will be found in § 34. The two last-named 
are also of interest, because Philo in them chooses the form of 
the Greek dialogue in discussing the theme. 


4. The Fourth Book of Maccabees. 


To philosophical literature belongs also the so-called fourth 
Book of Maccabees. For the Judaism, which the author 
recommends, is influenced by the Stoic philosophy. 

In its form this piece of writing is a discourse. It directly 
addresses its hearers or readers (i. 1, xviii. 1). The contents 
being of a religious and edifying kind, it might even be called 
a sermon, and the choice of this form referred to the custom of 
religious lectures in the synagogues. But when Freudenthal 
(pp. 4-36) emphatically insists that we have here an actual 
specimen of synagogue preaching, this is not only incapable 
of proof, but also improbable, the theme discoursed on being 
not a text of Holy Scripture, but a philosophic proposition. 

The author had only Jews in view, whether as hearers or 
readers (xviii. 1: ® tdv "ABpapiaiwy oreppatov amoyovot 
matses "Iopan\irat). He desires to show them, that it is not 
difficult to lead a pious life, if only they follow the precepts 
of “pious reason.” For “pious reason is the absolute ruler of 
the motives” (i. 1: adrodéomords dots Tay Twabdy Oo evocBns 
Aoyopos). This proposition is the proper theme of the dis- 
sourse ; its meaning is first explained, and its truth afterwards 
proved by facts from Jewish history, especially by the laudable 
martyrdom of Eleazar, and the seven Maccabaean brothers. A 
large portion of the contents is therefore devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the martyrdom of these heroes of faith. In his grossly 
realistic delineation of the several tortures, the author shows 
even greater want of taste than the second Book of Maccabees, 
and the psychology assumed is as contrary as possible to 
nature. His authority seems to have been the second Book of 


29 T quote according to the division into chapters and verses of Fritzsche’s 
edition of the Apocrypha. 
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Maccabees. At least it cannot be proved that he drew, as 
Freudenthal (pp. 72-90) supposes, from the larger work of 
Jason of Cyrene (2 Mace. ii. 23). 

The author's own standpoint is influenced by Stotcism. 
The fundamental idea of the whole discourse is that of Stoic 
morality, viz. the rule of reason over impulse. The setting 
up too of four cardinal virtues (ppovnets, Sixacoovvn, av8pela, 
cwdpoctvn) is derived from Stoicism. But this influence 
of Stoicism does not anywhere penetrate more deeply with 
the author, Even the fundamental idea is transformed 
in Jewish fashion. For the reason, to which he ascribes 
dominion over desire, is not human reason as such, but pious 
reason: 6 evaeB7s Aoyiopos (i. 1, vii. 16, xiii. 1, xv 20, 
xvi. 1, xviii. 2), 7c. reason guiding itself according to the rule 
of the divine law (comp. alsoi. 15 sq.). He also goes his own 
way in the description and division of the affections (see 
Freudenthal, p. 55 sqq.; Zeller, iii. 2. 276). But it would 
be doing him too much honour to designate him as an 
eclectic philosopher. He is but a dilettante in philosophicis, 
somewhat after the fashion of Josephus, who also knows how 
to give his Judaism a philosophic tinge. Of all Jewish philo- 
sophers known to us, our author stands relatively nearest to 
Pharisaism, for just what he extols in the Maccabaean brethren 
is their punctilious adherence to the ceremonial law. Two 
of his Jewish views in particular may be brought forward as 
worthy of notice—(1) his belief in the resurrection, the form 
of which is not that of the Pharisaic belief in that doctrine, 
but the form met with among other Jewish Hellenists, of a 
faith in an eternal and blessed life of pious souls in heaven 
(xiii. 16, xv. 2, xvii. 5, xviii. fin.);” and (2) the notion that 
the martyrdom of the righteous serves as an atonement for the 

80 For further particulars, see Grimm, Hxeget. Handb. p. 289, and Freu- 
denthal, pp. 67-71. Caution is however needed in the settlement of details, 
because the text seems to be not quite free from Christian interpolations. 
See Freudenthal, p. 165 sqq. Such an interpolation are the words ef; rods 


xéamovs avrev, Which are wanting in the cod. Alex. and Sin. The thought 
however remains the same eyen without these words, 
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sins of the people (vi. 29: xaOdpavov airav woincov Td épov 
alua, kal avtinpuyov abtav AGBe THY éunv uyxnv; xvi. 29: 
dvtinpuyov yeyoveras Tis Tod EOvous duaptlas).” 

Josephus is named by Eusebius and other Church writers 
as the author of this book. This view however has only the 
value of a hypothesis. For the book still appears in many 
manuscripts anonymously, and was therefore certainly at first 
issued without the name of the author. The entirely different 
style, and the circumstance, that Josephus in his Antiquities 
nowhere makes use of the second Book of Maccabees and 
thus seems not to know it, while the work in question is 
entirely based upon it, speak against his authorship. The 
first century after Christ is generally accepted as the date of 
composition, chiefly because the book must have been written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Though the latter 
cannot be proved, this view must be pretty nearly correct, 
since a more recent book would no longer have been accepted 
by the Christian Church. 


Eusebius, speaking of the writings of Josephus, says concern- 
ing the ¢céle and authorship, Hist. eccl. ii. 10.6: Teaévnras 0 xal 
UAAo ovx ayewes orovdacua 7H avdp) wep) wiroxparopos Aoyiouor, 
5 rives ManxaBarndy ééyparpav x.A. Hieronymus, De viris 
ilustr. c. 13 (Vallarsi, ii. 851): “ Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur wep! abroxpdropog Aoyssuod valde elegans habetur, in 
quo et Machabaeorum sunt digesta martyria.” The same, contra 
Pelagianos, ii. 6 (Vallarsi, ii. 749): “Unde et Josephus Macha- 
baeorum scriptor historiae frangi et regi posse dixit pertur- 
bationes animi non eradicari (=4 Mace. ii. 5).” The article in 
Suidas, Lex. s.v. Idenaog, is taken from the Greek translation of 
Hieron. de viris illustris,c.13. For other authors who attribute 
this book to Josephus, see Grimm, Handb. p. 293 sq. It is 
also frequently attributed to Josephus in the MSS. (Grimm 
as above. Freudenthal, p. 117 sqq.). Its title as the fourth 
Book of Maccabees (Maxxa@aiwy 6°) is found in Philostorgius 
and Syncellus, and in some Scripture MSS., and indeed in the 
latter without the mention of Josephus as its author (so esp. 
cod. Alex. and Sin.). For further particulars, see Freudenthal, 
pp. 117-120. On the use of the book in Christian ascetic 
literature, see above, p. 214. 


*. Comp. Freudenthal, p. 68, 
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The manuscripts, in which our book has come down, are 
some of them manuscripts of Scripture, some of Josephus. The 
former are not numerous, since as a rule only three books of 
Maccabees were received as canonical (Freudenthal, pp. 118, 
119). Still the two most important manuscripts for our book 
are Scripture MSS., viz. the codex Alexandrinus (No. iii. in 
Fritzsche) and Sinatticus (No. x. in Fritzsche). On the 
editions of these manuscripts, see above, p. 166. More con- 
cerning them will be found in Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. 
v. 26 sq. Grimm, Handb. p. 294. Freudenthal, pp. 120-127, 
169 sq., 173. Fritzsche, Prolegom. p. xxi. sq. Collations chiefly 
in Havercamp’s edition of Josephus, ii. 1. 497 sqq., ii. 2. 157 sqq. 
A fragment in Tischendorf, Monwmenta sacra inedita, vol. vi. 
1869. Various readings of a Florentine MS. (Acquis. ser. iii. 
No. 44) are given by Pitra, Analecta sacra, vol. 1. (1884) 
pp. 635-640. 

The text is printed in accordance with the manuscripts, on 
the one hand in some editions of the Septuagint and in separate 
editions of the Apocrypha, on the other and chiefly in the 
editions of Josephus. Most of the editors have troubled them- 
selves very little about the manuscripts. The first attempt at 
a recension of the text from the best authorities is made in 
Fritzsche’s edition of the Libri apocryphi Vet. Test. graece (Lips. 
1871). For more on the editions, see Grimm, Handb. p. 294 sq, 
Freudenthal, pp. 127-133. 

Erasmus compiled a Latin paraphrase of this book (printed 
eg. in Havercamp’s Josephus, 11. 2. 148-156). Nothing reliable 
is as yet known of any ancient Latin translation on which it is 
based. See Grimm, p. 296. Freudenthal, p. 133 sqq. The 
old Syriac translation is published in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic 
edition of the Milan Peshito manuscript (see above, p. 92). 

Grimm has given a careful commentary on this book in his 
Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokryphen, 4 parts, Leipzig 1857. 
Freudenthal’s Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (4 Makkabéerbuch), eine Predigt aus 
dem ersten nachchristlichen Jahrhundert, untersucht, Breslau 
1869, is a complete monograph. A German translation is 
contained in the Bibliothek der griechischen und rémischen 
Schriftsteller tiber Judenthum und Juden in neuen Uebertra- 
yungen und Sammlungen, 2 vols. Leipzig 1867. 

Comp. in general: Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 173-200. Dahne, 
Geshichtl. Darstellung der jid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 
190-199. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 632 sqq. Langer 
Das Judenthwm in Palistina (1866), pp. 74-83. Geiger. 
Jiidische Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. und Leben, 1869, pp. 113-116 
Fritzsche in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iv. 98-100. Keil, Hini wa 
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A. T., 3rd ed. (1873) p. 722 sqq. Gratz, Monatsschr. ftir 
Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1877, p. 454 sqq. Reuss, 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften A. T.’s, § 570. Zeller, Die Philosophte 
der Griechen, iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 275-277. 


VL APOLOGETICS. 


The peculiarity of the Jewish people involved the circum- 
stance that the Jews were felt to be, more than other Orientals, 
an anomaly in the framework of the Graeco-Roman world, 
Denying all authority to other religions, they were paid in 
the same coin, and their right of existence upon the soil of 
Hellenistic culture disputed. The town municipalities tried 
to get rid of such inconvenient fellow-citizens ; the populace 
was always ready to lift up a hand against them, while by 
the educated they were despised and derided (see vol. ii. pp. 
273-276, 291). Hellenistic Judaism thus found itself 
continually at war with the rest of the Hellenistic world ; 
it had ever to draw the sword in its own defence. Hence 
a large share of the entire Graeco-Jewish literature subserves 
apologetic purposes. Especially does the historic and philo- 
sophic literature essentially pursue the design of showing 
that the Jewish nation was, by reason of the greatness of its 
history and the purity of its teaching, if not superior, at least 
equal to others. Besides these indirectly apologetic works, there 
were also some which sought in a systematic manner to refute 
the reproaches with which Judaism was assailed. These were 
called forth by the sometimes utterly absurd fables propagated 
by certain Greek literati concerning the Jews, and generally 
by the direct accusations brought against them in Greek and 
Latin literature. These accusations had their rise in Egypt 
(Joseph. contra Apion. i. 25). Alexandrian literati were 
the first to write against the Jews. From these turbid waters 
later writers, especially Tacitus, drew. In what follows we 
shall speak in the first place of literary opponents, and after- 
wards of the apologetic works and the points of dispute 
themselves (Attack and Defence), 
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1. The Interary Opponents. 


1. Manetho (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 26-31). 
The Egyptian priest Manetho composed, in the time of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, therefore about 270-250 B.c., a 
learned work on Egyptian history in the Greek language, 
derived from the sacred records themselves (Joseph. contra 
Apion. i. 14: yéypade “EXXGS: dovh tiv watpsov iotoplar, 
&e Te TaV icpov, os dyolv adtos, uetappdcas. bid. i. 26. 
6 thy AiyuTrtiaxny iatopiay éx TOV lepdy ypaypdtav jwecOep- 
pnvevew UTrecynuévos). From these Aiyumteana of Manetho 
Josephus gives in two places long fragments, which however, 
as Josephus himself states, are of very different character. 
The portions (from the second Book of the Aéyurriaxd) in 
i 14-16, which treat of the rule of the Hyksos in Egypt, 
make, by the copiousness of their contents and the conciseness 
of their form, the most favourable impression. Nothing in 
them gives occasion for doubting that their contents are really 
derived from the ancient records. Of quite another kind are 
the portions in i. 26, 27. These do not indeed pretend to 
be authentic history, but only give, according to Manetho’s 
own confession, the legends current concerning the Jews (i. 16: 
6 MaveOav ove ex tev rap’ Aiyurriow ypaypdtov, GAN ds 
avTos @poroynker, ek Tav adeoTdTws pvloroyoupévwr 
mpootébercev. I. 26: péexpe ev todtwy HKorovOnce Tais 
dvaypadais, émevta S& Sovs éEovolay ai7@ bia Tod pavac 
yparbew ta puvOevoueva nal Aeyopeva tepl Tov “Tovdalwr, 
NOyous dmWavous tapevéBarev). It is here related, how King 
Amenophis of Egypt assembled in one place all the lepers of 
the country, 80,000 in number, and sent them to work in 
the stone quarries east of the Nile. After they had laboured 
there a long time they petitioned the king to assign to them 
the town of Auaris, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Hyksos, as a place of residence. The king granted their 
request. When however they had taken possession of the 
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town, they were attacked by the king and chose a priest of 
Heliopolis named Osarsiph as their head, who gave them new 
laws, in which they were especially commanded to worship 
no gods and to kill the sacred animals. He also invoked the 
aid of the Hyksos from Jerusalem as allies. With their 
assistance the lepers now drove away King Amenophis and 
ruled Egypt for thirteen years. The priest Osarsiph then 
took the name of Moses. After the thirteen years the Hyksos 
and the lepers were driven out of Egypt by King Amenophis. 
This history concerning the origin of the Jews was therefore 
read in his text of Manetho by Josephus. Whether it is 
derived from Manetho himself is questionable. Many recent 
investigators, e.g. Boeckh, Carl Miiller, Kellner, regard it asa 
later insertion.” The possibility of its being such cannot be 
disputed, since this much read work already existed in various 
recensions even in the time of Josephus.” This view does 
not however appear to me to be probable in the case in 
question, For if an enemy of the Jews had subsequently 
inserted the passage, he would scarcely have been so truthful 
as expressly to bring forward the fact, that he was not giving 
a history accredited by ancient records, but only ra puOevopeva 
Kal Neysueva tepi tov “Iovdaiwv. In these words we hear 
the strict investigator, who indeed as an enemy of the Jews 
cannot deny himself the reporting of these tales, but expressly 
distinguishes them as legends from authentic history. At 
any rate Josephus read the section in all the copies known 
to him of Manetho; for he says nothing of any difference 
in this respect.® 

32 Boeckh, Manetho und die Hundssternperiode, p. 302. Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. graec. ii. 514>. Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis, p. 52 sq. 

88 In the passage, i. 14, Josephus gives a long extract from Manetho, in 
which the name Hyksos is explained by ‘“‘ Shepherd Kings.” On this 
Josephus remarks, that “‘in another copy” (év @arw dvriypeQw) another 
explanation is given. ’Ey dary d¢ ri BiBaq@ (i. 14 near the end) must be 


understood in the same sense, i.e. of another manuscript, not of another 
part of Manetho’s work. 


4 Tt must not be urged (as by Kellner) against the origin of the section 
in question, that it, is contradictory to the passage given, i.14, Such a, 
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The fragments of Manetho are best collected in Carl Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, vol. ii. (1848) pp. 511-616. 
Comp. on Manetho in general: Bockh, Manetho wnd die Hunds- 
sternperiode, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Pharaonen, Berlin 
1845. Bahr in Pauly’s Real-Hne. iv. 1477 sqq. Nicolai, 
Griechische Interaturgeschichte, 2nd ed. vol. ii. (1876) pp. 
198-200. Krall, “Die Composition und die Schicksale des 
Manethonischen Geschichtswerkes” (Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, philos.-histor. Classe, vol. xcv., yearly course 1879, 
pp. 123-226), treats, pp. 152-169, especially of the fragments 
in Josephus. 

On the fragments in Josephus: Hengstenberg, Die Biicher 
Moses und Aegypten, with an appendix: Manetho und die 
Hyksos, Berlin 1841. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel (3rd ed.), 
ii. 110 sqq. Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis, quae apud 
Josephum contra Apionem, i. 14 and i. 26 sunt., Marburg 1859 
J. G. Miller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion 
(Basel 1877), pp. 120 sqq., 185 sqq., 214 sqq. 


2. Apollonius Molon (or Molonis?). Among the literary 
opponents of Judaism Josephus frequently names one ’Arroa- 
Awvios 0 Modwv (contra Apion. ii. 14, ii. 36), in a later passage 
é Modwv *ArodrAd@rws (comp. ii. 7: Apollonium Molonis), 
whose full name he also abridges so as to write either only 
’"ArrorAAwui0s (ii, 14 and ii. 37, twice) or only Modwv (ii. 2, 
ed. Bekker, 226. 13; comp. ii. 33 and ii. 41: Modoves). 
This adversary of the Jews in Josephus is undoubtedly 
identical with him, from whom Alexander Polyhistor gives a 
passage (in Euseb, Praep. evang. ix. 19: 0 8& tiv cvoKevip 
tiv Kata “Iovsaiwv ypdypas Modwv).” An orator of the 
same name (Apollonius Molon) is elsewhere frequently 
mentioned as the teacher of Cicero and Caesar and as a writer 
on rhetoric.” It seems however that some discrepancies had 
already crept in concerning him among the ancients. Fo. 


contradiction only exists if the Hyksos are identified—as by Josephus— 
with the Jews, which is certainly a mistake. 

85 The form Méawy is given by Gaisford according to the better manu- 
scripts ; other editions have Mjaw». 

36 Quintilian, xii.6. 7. Sueton. Caesar, 4. Quintilian, iii, 1.16. Phoe- 
bammon in Rhetores graeci, ed. Walz, vili. 494 (here ’Amonadusog 6 ewixandsl 
Moaoyv). 
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Strabo distinguishes two orators, an Apollonius and a Molon, 
evidently by reason of a more accurate knowledge of the 
matter. He mentions both (xiv. 2. 13, p. 655) as eminent 
men, who lived in Rhodes, and remarks that both came from 
Alabanda in Caria, but that Molon came to Rhodes subse- 
quently to Apollonius, on which account Apollonius said to 
him, “dyré porwy.” Thus they were not only fellow-country- 
men but contemporaries. Strabo also distinguishes them in 
another passage, in which he is enumerating the eminent men 
of Alabanda (xiv. 2. 26, p. 661). Cicero too mentions both, 
and indeed so that he calls the one only Apollonius, and the 
other, who was Cicero’s tutor, only Molon.” Hence we must 
certainly distinguish between the two. Apollonius however 
was called by his full name, "AqoAAwvi0s 0 Tod Modwvos 
(Plutarch. Cicero 4, Caesar 3; Joseph. Apion. ii. 7); and he 
seems, by placing his father’s name beside his own, according 
to a custom which may be pointed to elsewhere, to have 
called himself ’AqoANwvios 6 Moda. This gave rise to 
his being frequently confounded with Molon. Cicero had 
probably heard both, but his own teacher was Molon. 
We are here concerned, not with the latter, but with his 
older fellow-countryman Apollonius, who, according to 
Cicero, was already a noted teacher 120 years before 
Christ.* 

There existed before the end of the second century before 

87 For proof, see Riese, Molon or Apollonius Molon? (Rhein. Museum, 


1879, pp. 627-630), from which the above details concerning the distinct- 
ness of the two men is taken. 

87a Comp. Quaestiones epicae, 1837, p. 23, note (with appeal to Sturz, Opp. 
p. 14). The supposition of Riese, that the name Apollonius Molon originated 
in a misunderstanding of the title-superscription "AzoAAwviov tod Mérwvog, 
is, according to what has been said, neither necessary nor probable. 

88 Cicero makes Scaevola say, De orat. i. 17. 75: “‘Quae, cum ego praetor 
Rhodum venissem et cum illo summo doctore istius disciplinae Apollonio ea 
quae a Panaetio acceperam contulissem, irrisit ille quidem, ut solebat, 
philosophiamque contempsit,” etc. Scaevola was praetor about A.U.C. 
633=121 B.C. (see Pauly’s Enc. v. 183). Cicero also mentions this same 
Apollonius, De oratore, i. 28. 126 (Alabandensem Apollonium) and i, 28. 130: 
De inventione, i. 56. 109. ; 
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Christ, in Caria and Rhodes, sufficient occasion for the com- 
position of a polemical work against the Jews by a living 
orator. For we know that just here the Jews were already 
numerously dispersed during the second century 3c.” The 
work of Apollonius was, according to Alexander Polyhistor, » 
avoKevt Kata ‘Iovdaiwv (Euseb. Praep. evang.ix. 19). Hence 
it dealt not merely occasionally, like Manetho’s Aéyvirtiakd, 
but exclusively with the Jews. As Josephus says Apollonius 
did not, like Apion, heap up his accusations in one place, 
but calumniated the Jews in many passages and throughout 
the work now in one manner now in another (contra Apion. 
ii, 14: tHv Katnyopiay 6 "Arrod\A@VLOs OVK AOpdav BaTeEp 
0 "Ariwy érakev, GANA omopadnv Kai Sia wdons Tis 
avyypadis . . . Aovwope?), hence it must be supposed that 
the work was not a purely polemical one, but that, in con- 
nection with statements concerning the Jews, it contained 
much polemical invective. This is also thoroughly confirmed 
by the fact, that the fragment in Alexander Polyhistor 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 19) is occupied in a purely objective 
manner with the history of Abraham. It follows from the 
allusions of Josephus, that the history of the exodus from 
Egypt was also treated of (contra Apion. ii. 2), and that the 
work “contained unjust and untrue reports concerning our 
legislator Moses and our laws” (ii. 14). In the latter respect 
we learn also that Apollonius reproached the Jews with 
“not worshipping the same gods as others” (ii. 7), with having 
no fellowship with those who believed differently (ii. 36), and 
with being therefore dco: and pscdvOpwrrot, also as at one 
time cowardly, at another fanatic, as the most incapable among 
barbarians, and as having furnished nothing towards general 
culture (ii 14). Josephus on his part repays Apollonius in 


39 Comp. 1 Macc. xv. 16-24 and Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 221. The Carian 
towns of Myndos, Halicarnassus and Cnidus and the neighbouring islands 
of Cos and Rhodes are presupposed (1 Macc. xv. 16-24 and elsewhere) to 
be abodes of the Jews. On Halicarnagsus, comp. also Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 258 
(Joseph. Anti. xiv. 10. 23). 
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his own coin, reproaching him with gross want of sensé, 
arrogance and immoral conduct (ii. 36, 37). 


Comp. on Apollonius in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. 
graec. iti, 208 sq. Creuzer, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1853, p. 83 sq. 
Teuffel in Pauly’s Real-Hnc. 1, 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1318. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 
230. Riese, “ Molon oder Apollonius Molon?” (Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. xxxiv. Jahrg. 1879, pp. 627-630). 


3. Lysimachus (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 34-35). 
The fragment which Josephus, <bid., gives from the work of a 
certain Lysimachus relates to the departure of the Jews from 
Egypt, and narrates concerning it similar fables, but still 
more absurd than those told by Manetho. The few occasional 
notices which Josephus elsewhere (contra Apion. li. 2, twice, 
and i 14) gives, refer to the same fact. According to contra 
Apion. ii, 2: ’Amiwv ... tov aitov Avowmdy@ oxedvacas, 
he seems to have been Apion’s predecessor. From the tenor 
of the fragment it may be assumed that he was an Egyptian. 
According to Cosmas Indicopleustes, the work from which the 
fragment is taken is said to have been a “History of Egypt.”” 
Since however Cosmas evidently derives his information only 
from Josephus, and erroneously reckons Apollonius Molon 
among the Alyurtiaxd ouyypayrauevot, and nothing else is 
known of the Aéyumtiaxa of Lysimachus, the matter must 
be left uncertain. Two works, OnBaixa mapadofa and 
Neorou (returns, reversiones, i.e. of Greek heroes from Troy), 
of an author named Lysimachus are frequently cited else- 
where in ancient literature. As the author of the Noortos 
seems to have been an Alexandrian and to have lived in the 


first century before Christ, he is probably identical with this 
Lysimachus. 


40 Cosmas Indicopleustes, Topograph. christ. lib. xii. (by Gallandi, 
Biblioth. Patr. xi. 572): Of 08 reé Alyvariene cvyypabduevot, rovriors 
Mevebdy noel Xeespnudy xl Amorrdviog 6 Moray xal Avolwoeyos xoel’Arlaw 
© ypapmmorixos, peuvnvres Mavotac nol rig eddov tev viav 'lopaia ring 3E 
Alyvarov. 
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The fragments of Lysimachus (both those from Josephus and 
those of the @n@aind raupédoFa and the Néero) are collected in 
C. Miiller, Fragm. historicorum Graecorum, iil. 334-342. The 
fragments of the @78. rapéd. are also in Westermann, Thoepoe- 
mevyeegt (Brunsvigae 1839), p. xxx. sq., 164 sq. Comp. in 
general: Westermann in Pauly’s Real-Hne. iv. 1311. Stiehle, 
“Die Nosten des Lysimachos” (Philologus, vol. iv. 1849, pp. 
99-110; v. 1850, p. 382 sq.). J. G. Miller, Des Flavius 
Josephus Scrhift gegen den Apion, p. 208. 


4. Chaeremon (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 32-33). 
The fragment from Chaeremon also refers to the departure of 
the Jews from Egypt, and is with respect to its contents nearer 
to the narrative of Manetho than Lysimachus is. Josephus 
in this case expressly says, that the fragment was taken from 
the Aiyurriany totopia of Chaeremon (contra Apion. i. 32) 
This Chaeremon is also elsewhere known as an author on 
Egyptian matters. In the letter of Porphyrius to the 
Egyptian Anebon, from which Eusebius, Praep. evang. ili. 4 and 
v. 10, gives extracts, two portions which relate to the Egyptian 
mythology and theology are cited from Chaeremon. In the 
second (Euseb. v. 10. 5, ed. Gaisford) Porphyrius designates 
Chaeremon as tepoypapparevs. In the work of Porphyrius, 
which has come down to us, De abstinentia, iv. 6-8, a detailed 
description of the life of Egyptian priests is given from 
Chaeremon, which Porphyry introduces with the words: 
“Ohaeremon the Stoic, in treating of the Egyptian priests 
who, as he says, are esteemed philosophers among the 
Egyptians, relates, that they chose the sanctuaries as the place 
for philosophizing (Ta yodv kata rods Ailyurrtious iepéas 
Xaipjpov 6 Yraceds adynyodvpevos, ods cal gidrocodous 
breirnpOal dno. map AiyuTriows, éEnyeitat ws Tomoy ev 
éFeréEavto eudirooophoar Ta tepa). . . . Despising every 
other occupation and human pursuit, they devote their whole 
life to the contemplation of things divine,” etc.” At the end 

41 The description does not refer to all Egyptian priests, but, as is declared 
at the conclusion (iv. 8), only to the éite among them, the xpodyrau, 


igpocrersoret, iepoypapemereis and wpoadyos. Hieronymus, adv. Jovinian. ii 
13 horrows the description from Porphyrius (Vallarsi, ii. 342 sq.) 
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of this account Porphyrius calls Chaeremon a truth-loving, 
trustworthy and intelligent Stoic philosopher (iv. 8, fin: 
avdpos pirarjGous te nal axpiBovs & te tois RrwiKots mpay- 
paticatata dirocopycavtos). All these portions may well 
have stood in an “Egyptian History.” From it are also 
derived the communications from Chaeremon in a treatise of 
Psellus published by Sathas (1877). The same Chaeremon 
also wrote a work which is taken up in explaining the hiero- 
glyphics (8dayyata tov iepav ypaypatwv). From this the 
Byzantine Tzetzes has given extracts in his historical work 
(v. 403 in Miller, Fragm. iii. 499) and in his commentary 
on the Zliad (ed. Gottfr. Hermann, 1812, pp. 123 and 146). 
Tzetzes also designates Chaeremon as lepoypammatevs and 
says, that according to Chaeremon’s view “the @uauxds Adyos 
concerning the gods, their physical signification is allegorically 
exhibited in the hieroglyphics” (Zeller). This also charac- 
terizes Chaeremon as a Stoic. Hence there can be no doubt 
that he is identical with our ‘epoypaupateds, who in a few 
other citations (¢g. in Origen’s contra Celsum, 1.59. Euseb. 
Hist. ecel. vi. 19. 8) is simply called Sre«ds. He is on this 
account a very remarkable personage for his age: an Egyptian 
priest and at the same time a Stoic philosopher. Since he was, 
according to Suidas, the instructor of Nero (Suidas’ Lex. s.v, 
’AnéEavSpos Aiyaios), and also the instructor and predecessor 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who lived from Nero to Trajan 
(Suidas’ Lew. s.v. Atovdcros ’AdeEavSpeds), he must have lived 
towards the middle of the first century after Christ. He 
was, according to Suidas, the predecessor of Dionysius in the 
office of librarian at Alexandria. He cannot, by reason of 
the chronology stated, be identical with the Chaeremon who 
is mentioned by Strabo (xvii. 1. 29, p. 806) as a contem- 
porary of Aelius Gallus. Besides the latter has been 
described as a man, who made himself ridiculous by his 
ostentation and ignorance, which are certainly not cha- 
racteristics of a philosopher. 
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The fragments of Chaeremon are collected in C. Miiller, Frag. 
hist. graec. iii. 495-499. To these are to be added: (1) the 
extracts given in Tzetzes, Draconis Stratonicensis liber de 
metris poeticis et Joannis Tzetzae exegesis in Homeri Iliadem, 
1st ed. Godofr. Hermannus, Lips. 1812, pp. 123 and 146; 
and (2) those in the treatise of Psellus, published by Sathas 
(Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, vol. i, 1877, pp. 121-133, 
194-208, 309-314). Comp. in general: Bahr in Pauly’s Real- 
Ene. 11, 298 sq. Birch, “On the lost book of Chaeremon on 
Hieroglyphics” (Transactions of the Royal Society of Interature, 
second series, vol. iii. 1850, pp. 385-396). Bernays, Theo- 
phrastos’ Schrift iber die Frommigkeit (1866), pp. 21 sq., 150 sq. 
Zeller, “Die Hieroglyphiker Charemon und Horapollo” (Hermes, 
vol. xi. 1876, pp. 430-433). Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgesch. 
2nd ed. ii. 559, 561, 677, 690, iii. 383. J. G. Miiller, Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 203 sqq. 


5. Apion (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. ii. 1-13). Apion 
the grammarian, who was distinguished among all the 
opponents of the Jews for his special malevolence, and was 
therefore treated with special harshness by Josephus, was a 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Chaeremon. His full 
name was "Ariwy 6 IWnewtovixns.” According to Suidas, 
TThevorovicns was the name of his father (Lew. s.v. "Ariwv o 
IT\evotovixov), which he afterwards took as a surname. 
When Julius Africanus (in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, ed. 
Gaisford ; and in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 120 and 281) and 
after him the pseudo-Justinian, Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 9, call 
the name of the father ITocevdéuos, this is certainly but a 
corruption of [I\eorovinns. According to Josephus (contra 
Apion. ii. 3), Apion was born in the oasis of Egypt, and hence 
was not, as he gave himself out to be, a native of Alexandria. 
He afterwards however received the rights of Alexandrian 
citizenship (Jos. J.c.), and acquired some fame in Alexandria 
as a grammarian. He taught temporarily in Rome also in the 


423 Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 101 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2): 
Axiov rolvuv 6 ypapmarinds 6 Tlaesorovinng éxixanbeis.. Clem. Rom. Homil. 
iv. 6: 'Awwriwve tov Tlaswrovinny dvdpa 'AreZavopic, ypopmerinoy thy 
_ixiornunv. Plinius, Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 5. 75: Apion cognominatus 
Plistonices. Gellius, Noct. Att. v. 14: Apion qui Plistonices appellatus est. 
Ibid. vi. 8: ’Axiov, Graecus homo, qui Tasorov/xng est appellatus. 
DIV. I. VOL. III, B 
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time of Tiberius and Claudius (Suidas, Lew. s.v. ’Azrlwv). In the 
reign of Caligula he travelled through Greece as an itinerant 
orator delivering lectures on Homer (Seneca, epist. 88). It was 
also under Caligula, that, on the occasion of the sanguinary con- 
flict of the Alexandrians with the Jews, he came to Rome as the 
ambassador of the former (Joseph. Anti. xviii. 8. 1). Accord- 
ing to Josephus (contra Apion. ii. 3), his death was caused by 
ulcers in the genitals, against which circumcision was of no 
avail. He is described as having been ridiculously vain. 
Tiberius called him cymbalum mundi. He himself said, 
without embarrassment, that those to whom he addressed a 
work became thereby immortal,” and congratulated Alexandria 
on having such a citizen as he was (Joseph. ¢. Apion. 
ii, 12). 

The works of Apion were manifold. The best known seem 
to have been his works on Homer (Commentaries and a Dic- 
tionary). We are here only concerned with his Egyptian 
History (Aiyurriaxcd), which according to Tatian comprised 
five books, of which Josephus cites the third, Tatian and his 
successors the fourth, and Gellius the fifth book“ This 
Egyptian History evidently contained all those attacks wpon the 
Jews to which the reply of Josephus refers (c. Apion. ii. 1-3). 
Josephus says, at the beginning of his discussion, that it was 
not easy to go through the discourse (rov Adyov) of Apion, 
because he brought forth all in the greatest disorder. But 
that about three points might be distinguished: (1) the fables 


48 Plinius, Hist. Nat. praef. § 25: Apion quidam grammaticus (hic quem 
Tiberius Caesar cymbalum mundi vocabat, cum propriae famae tympanum 
potius videri posset) immortalitate donari a se scripsit ad quos aliqua 
conponebat. 

‘4 Joseph. c, Apion. ii. 2: Qnol yelp év rh tpiry tay Aiyurriexay. Tatian, 
Oratio ad Graecos, c. 88 (= Euseb. Praep. ev. x. 11. 14): ’Arlav 6 
ypeumorinos, ctunp doximmreros, tv th teraepry tav Alyurrianav (wtvte dé 
siosy aitT@ ypaePeal) xzz.a. In agreement herewith Clemens Alex. Strom. 
i. 21. 101=Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2. Julius Africanus in Euseb. 
Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 120 and 281. 
Pseudo-Justin. Cohortat. ad Graec. ¢. 9. Gellius, Noct, Att. v.14: Apion 

. . in libro Aegyptiaeorum quinto scripsit. 
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concerning the departure of the Jews from Egypt, (2) the 
malicious assertions concerning the Alexandrian Jews, and 
(3) the accusations in respect of worship and legal customs. 
Of the latter, Josephus says, that they are mixed up with the 
accusations of the first two categories (él rovTos péuxras, 
ii. 1, jim.). Thus it appears that a single Adyes of Apion, con- 
taining all these accusations, and divided by Josephus for the 
sake of order into three categories, was in question. Josephus, 
after entering successively into all three categories (c. Apion. 
ii. 2-3 relates to the first, ii. 4-6 to the second, ii. 7-13 to the 
third), leaves Apion and begins to give a positive delineation 
of the Mosaic legislation. At its commencement he once 
more touches incidentally upon Apion, and says of him that 
he has heaped his indictments all together (ii. 14: ry 
Katnyopiavy ... GOpoav ... éragev), in distinction from 
Apollonius Molon, whose polemic pervades his whole work. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the polemic of Josephus 
refers to only one work of Apion’s, and indeed to only one 
section of a larger work. This work was, as Josephus 
expressly says in the beginning of his discussion (ii. 2), the 
Egyptian History. In it Apion apparently took occasion, in 
narrating the departure of the Jews from Egypt, to give a 
hostile description of them, in like manner as Tacitus does in 
his Histories (Hist. v. 1-12). When consequently Clemens 
Alexandrinus and later Church authors mention a special 
work of Apion, cata “Iovéaiwv, this rests only upon a mistaken 
inference from the information of Josephus. It is just the 
silence of Josephus which proves that no such work ever 
existed. That these Church authors also had no actual 
acquaintance with it, is made evident by a more accurate 
comparison of the text. For Clemens Alexandrinus, in the 
passage where he mentions it, is in fact only copying from 
Tatian, who on his part is only quoting Apion’s Egyptian 
History. And all subsequent writers, who pretend to know 
anything of a work of Apion «ata ‘Iovdalwy, obtain their 
information from either Clement or Josephus. 
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Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, c. 38 (=EKuseb. Praep. evang. 
x. 11. 14, ed. Gaisford): Merd& 0% rotrov’Aiwv 6 ypamuarinds, dvip 
doxmuraros, ev rH Terdpry TaHY AiyuTrianay (aévre 08 iow avr@ y papas) 
TOAAG jubv noel Ara, Qnol Oz brs’ Karéonanbe rjv Adapw” Awwors nare 
rv ’Apyetov yevouevos “Ivavov, we ev rors Xpbvorg aveypanpev 6 Mevdjor0s 
TIroAewasos. 

Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 21. 101 (=Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 
12. 2, ed. Gaisford): ’Aq/wv rofvwv 6 ypammarindg 6 TlAtrorovinng 
gorinrndelg &v 9 rerdprn ray Alyurriandy loropiav, naires Pikamex- 
Anubvag mpos ‘“ERpausoug Sieneiuevoc, are Alytarioc rb yévos, we xal 
nard "lovdaiwy cuvrdeacdas BiBAsov, Auwog rov Alyurrion 
Basiréws wemvnwevog nai rav nar airdy mpacew oaprupa waparidercu 
Tlrovcuatoy rbv Mevdjorov, xa) re rig AéSews adrov wde ever “Karéonarbs 
a viv x+.a.” (here follows verbally the same quotation as in 
Tatian, whom Clemens had just before expressly quoted). 

Julius Africanus in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in 
Syncell. ed. Dindorf, 1. 120 and 281: ’Aaiwv d& 6 TMooesdwviov 
repepyiraros ypamparinay, svr% xard Tovdaiwy BiBrAw nal ev ry 
reréprn ray loropsay onal, xara, Ivaxov” Apyous Bacihéa, ’ Awwoios 
Aiyurrivy Bactrsvovros, daroornvas Toudasous, av nysiobas Muka. 

Pseudo-Justin. Cohortatio ad Graec.c. 9: Otrw yap TloAgwow 
re dv 77 wpurn ray EAAnuinciy loropiav wemvaros xa.) Arariwy 6 Tloossdwviou 
iv ¢7% xard “Iovdaiwy BiBAw nal év rH rerdpryn TaV ioroplay, 
Ayan xar&”Ivavov” Apyous Pacirta Auwordog Aiyurriwy Bacirelovros 
dmoorivas Toudaious, av jyeioba: Mavotw. Kal UroAcuatog 38 6 Mevdq- 
sig, TH Alyurrion horopidiv, draos rovros ouvrpeyes. 

The mention of Apion’s supposed work xard "Iovdaiay was 
first introduced in this connection by means of Clement. But 
Clement only says that Apion wrote such a work; for the rest 
he simply quotes, as Tatian does, Apion’s Egyptian History as 
his authority for the statement that Amosis reigned in the time 
of Inachus. Julius Africanus, on the contrary, now ventures 
to assert, on the foundation of the passage of Clement, that this 
statement was found in both the supposed works of Apion, and 
at the same time drags in Moses also, who is not even spoken 
of in the passage quoted from Apion. Finally the author of 
the Cohortatio again copies only from Julius Africanus. This 
latter fact I have, I think, proved in Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengesch. ii. (1878) pp. 319-331. Comp. also Donaldson, 
History of Christian Interature, ii. 96 sqq. Harnack, Texte und 
Untersuchungen, vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 1882, p. 157. Neumann, 7heol. 
Titeraturzeitung, 1883, p. 582. Renan, Mare-Aurele, 1882, p. 107, 
note. The dependence of the Cohortatio upon the text to which 
Julius Africanus had access is at any rate indubitable. Hence 
Gutschmid, starting from the mistaken assumption that the 
Cohortatio was more ancient than Julius Africanus, supposed 
that both had a common source (Jahrbb. fiir class. Philologie, 
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1860, pp. 703-708). Some moderns also acquiesce in this view, 
more through faith in Gutschmid than on sufficient grounds. 
So Volter, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 1883, p. 180 sqq. 
Draseke, Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. vii. p. 257 sqq. 

Eusebius, Hist. eccl. iii. 9. 4, in enumerating the works ot 
Josephus, says that his work, Ueber das hohe Alter der Juden 
(i.e. contra Apion.), was written “against Apion the grammarian,” 
who had then composed a Aéyo¢ against the Jews («pig ’Amiwva 
rly ypapmarindy xard& "Tovdatwy rnuxdds ovuvrdtavra Adyor). 
Evidently this is only inferred from Josephus. The same 
applies also to Hieronymus, De wiris illustr. c. 13 (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, 11, 851): adversum Appionem grammaticum Alex- 
andrinum, qui sub Caligula legatus missus ex parte gentilium 
contra Philonem etiam librum, vituperationem gentis Judicae 
continentem, scripserat. The account of Eusebius, which 
Jerome, as his custom is, copies, is here only enlarged by the 
combination that Apion’s book was directed against Philo. 
This combination is founded on Joseph. Anéé. xviii. 8.1. From 
the Greek translation of Jerome (Sophronius) again arise the 
statements in Suidas, Lex. s.v. Idoonros. When it is at last said 
in the Clementine Homilies, that Apion wrote roard Bir‘ against 
the Jews, this statement must of course not be taken seriously. 

Comp. on Apion in general: Burigny, “Mémoire sur Apion” 
(Mémoires de l Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, ancient 
series, vol, xxxviii. 1777, pp. 171-178). Lehrs, “Quid Apio 
Homero praestiterit” (Quaestiones Epicae, 1837, pp. 1-34). 
Cruice, De Flavii Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem offerendis 
fide et auctoritate (Paris 1844), p.9. Schliemann, Die Clemen- 
tinen (1844), p. 111 sqq. C. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 
506-516. Volkmann in Pauly’s Real-Hne. i. 1 (2nd ed.), 
p. 1243 sq. Creuzer, /heol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, p. 80 sq. 
Paret, Des Flavius Josephus Werke “ibersetet, 7 vols. (1856), 
pp. 741-745. Hausrath, Newtestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 2nd 
ed. ii. 187-195. Nicolai, Griech. Lnteratwrgesch. 2nd ed. ii. 
345-347. J. G. Miiller, Des Fl. Josephus Schrift gegen den 
Apion (1877), pp. 14-17. Lightfoot, art. “Apion” in Smith 
and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 128-130. 


6. The literary opponents of the Jews hitherto mentioned 
have been here treated of more thoroughly, because the 
polemic of Josephus is directed chiefly against them. An 
exhaustive enumeration of all the Greek and Roman authors, 
who from the beginning of the second century after Christ 
expressed themselves in a hostile manner against the Jews, 
would furnish a list of distinguished names. Almost all the 
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authors who have to speak of the Jews at all do so ina 
hostile manner. Among pre-Christian Greek authors Josephu. 
chiefly names the distinguished historian and philosopher 
Posidonius as an adversary of the Jews (c. Apion. ii. 7). In his 
great historical work (see on it Div. i. vol. i. § 3) he probably 
somewhere seized the opportunity of giving a polemical 
excursus against the Jews, and afterwards many subsequent 
writers, as Diodorus (xxxiv. 1) and Trogus Pompeius, who comes 
down to us through the extract of Justin (xxxvi. 2, 3),% drew 
either directly or indirectly from his much read work. The 
works too of Nikarchus (Miller, Fragm. iii. 335) and Damo- 
kritus (Miller, Fragm. iv. 377), which are scarcely known by 
name, were also polemical. Of Roman historians, besides 
Trogus Pompeius already mentioned, prominence must be 
given to Tacitus, whose description of the Jews (Hist. v. 2 sqq.) 
is dictated by the most profound contempt. The Roman 
satirists Horace, Juvenal, and Martial have also notably made 
the Jews the butt of their wit. 


2. Apologetic. 


Jewish Apologetic followed a twofold way of defence, 
a direct and an indirect one, against the many attacks which 
Judaism had to undergo. A large portion of the historic and 
philosophic literature of Hellenistic Judaism is of an indirectly 
apologetic character; it seeks to show that the Jewish nation 
need in no respect shrink from a comparison with other nations. 
But this was not thought enough; the attempt was also some- 
times made to refute point after point in a systematic manner 
the accusations raised against the Jews. Two of such syste- 
matically apologetic works are known to us, one (that of Philo) 
only by a short fragment, the other (that of Josephus) in the 
complete text. (1) Eusebius gives in the Praep. evang. viii. 11 

45 Comp. on Posidonius as the source of subsequent writers the article of 


J. G, Miiller, Stud. u. Kritik. 1843, p. 893 sqq., and his commentary on 
Joseph. c. Apton. (1877) pp. 214 sqq. and 258 sq. 
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the description of the Essenes from Philo’s dzrodoyia imép 
‘Iovéaiwv, From this however we can form no idea of its 
whole design. The work of Philo rep) "Iovdaiwv, mentioned 
in Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. 6, is certainly identical with it. 
(2) The work of Josephus, to be mentioned in this connection, 
is known to us by the title of contra Apion. This title, which 
did not originate with Josephus himself, gives an erroneous 
idea of its contents. For it is by no means occupied with 
Apion alone, but undertakes a comprehensive and systematic 
defence of the Jewish people against all the accusations raised 
against them (further particulars, Div. i. vol. i. § 3). 

In endeavouring in what follows to give a sketch of the 
main substance of the indictment and defence, we must chiefly 
restrict ourselves to the material afforded by Josephus, his 
work being the only one handed down to us, which both 
contains a survey of the points of accusation and furnishes a 
view of the method of apologetic demonstration. The disposition 
of the Graeco-Roman world towards the Jews has been already 
described (Div. ii. vol. ii, p. 291). Here only the actual 
accusations and the Jewish answer to them will be brought 
forward. 

1. Extensive and learned matter is furnished by Josephus 
in the first section (i. 1-23) to prove, that the Jewish nation 
was not inferior in point of antiquity to other cultured nations. 
He says, that to maintain, that it is of recent origin because 
the Greek historians say nothing of it, is foolish, even if the 
assumption were correct. For even the silence of all the 
Greek historians would prove nothing against the early 
existence of the nation, since the Jews, as dwelling in an 
inland country, might easily remain unknown to the Greeks. 
In truth however the Jewish nation was already known in 
very ancient times by the best historians of he Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Chaldaeans (Manetho, Dios, Menander, Berosus, 
and others), nay even by Greek historians themselves. The zeal 
which Josephus exhibits, and the large amount of matter he 
brings forward, show how important this point was in his 
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eyes. The assertion of modern origin was equivalent to the 
assertion of historical insignificance. A nation, which had 
but recently appeared upon the stage of history, had of course 
also no importance in history. It received its culture from 
the more ancient nations. But this was to strike at the roots 
of Jewish honour, and hence the Jewish apologist regarded 
it as his first duty thoroughly to repel such an insult. 

2. While the Greeks in general were satisfied with 
denying the high antiquity of the Jewish nation, the 
Alexandrians related very unfair things concerning the 
origin of the Jews. The quintessence of their fictions was, 
that the Jews were leprous Egyptians, who succeeded in a 
very dishonourable manner in forming themselves into a 
separate nation, in leaving Egypt and settling in Palestine.“ 
Josephus felt himself master of the situation in opposing 
these fables. With dignified superiority he pointed out to 
the Alexandrians the absurdity and the internal discrepancy 
of their assertions (i. 24-35, ii. 1-3). 

3. With the imputation of recentness of origin was con- 
nected the assertion, that the Jews had done nothing for culture. 
Apollonius Molon said, that they were the most. incapable 
of barbarians and had therefore contributed no useful inven- 
tion to general culture (contra Apion. ii. 14: adveordrous 
elva, Tav BapBapwv Kal Sia todTo undev eis tov Biov edpnya 
oupSeBrAHoOa wdvous). Apion said, that they had produced 
no eminent men, such as inventors of arts or men distinguished 
for wisdom (contra Apion. ii. 12: Oavpactods avdpas od trapec- 
xXiKapev, olov Texvav TwaVv cbpeTas H codia SiadpépovTas). 
These reproaches were encountered with the older Jewish 


46 On the motive for the proof of antiquity, see contra Apion. ii. 15. It 
is well known, that Christian apologists also lay great stress upon it. See 
Tatian, c. xxxi. 36-41. Theophilus, ad Autol. iii. 20 sqq. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 21. 101-147. Tertullian, Apolog. 19. Pseudo- 
Justin, Cohort. ad Graec.c. 9. Eusebius, Praep. evang. x.9sqq. And more 
in Semisch, Justin, i, 184. 

47 So with much variation of detail: Manetho (contra Apion. i. 26), 
Lysimachus (i. 34), Chiiremon (i. 82), Apion (ii. 2). Also Justin, xxxvi. 2, 
and Tacitus, Hist. v. 8. Comp. also Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 250. 
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legend, that the Jews were on the contrary the originators of 
all culture. According to Eupolemus, Moses was the first 
sage, the inventor of alphabetic writing (see above, p. 203). 
According to Artapanus, Abraham instructed the Egyptians 
in astrology, Joseph undertook the improved cultivation of 
the land, and Moses introduced culture of every kind (p. 206). 
The philosopher Aristobulus already declares Moses to be the 
father of Greek philosophy, and that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato 
and the rest all derived their philosophy from him (p. 240 sq.). 
The same assertion is repeated by Philo, and Josephus takes 
just the same tone though making no use in his Apology of 
the legends of Eupolemus and Artapanus. He lays the chief 
stress upon proving besides the high antiquity, the wisdom 
and excellence of the Mosaic legislation. 

4. The special accusations against Judaism were above 
all in respect of its religious worship, which was always 
connected with the refusal to acknowledge any other worship 
as legitimate. This last was in the era of heathenism a thing 
unheard of. “To live and let live” was the motto in the 
province of religion. The most opposite kinds of religious 
worship were readily tolerated, if only the adherents of one 
cultus would hold others legitimate. Especially was it taken 
for granted as a thing self-evident, that the citizens of the 
same town should, besides any private worship of their own, 
participate in honouring the gods of the town. What an 
abnormity then must it have been felt, that the Jews should 
entirely reject every kind of worship except their own, and 
absolutely refuse to take part in any other! From the stand- 
point of Hellenism this was synonymous with Atheism. If 
they are citizens, why do they not worship the gods of the 
city? This accusation of a@edrns, of contempt for the gods 
recurs in almost all adversaries of the Jews, from Apollonius 
Molon and Posidonius to Pliny and Tacitus; and from it 

48 Apion in Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 6; quomodo ergo, inquit, si sunt 


cives, eosdem deos, quos Alexandrini, non colunt? Posidonius and 
Apollonius Molon, ibid. ii. 7: accusant quidem nos, quare nos eosdem deos 
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certainly arose in great part the conflicts of municipalities 
with the Jews, especially in the towns where they possessed 
rights of citizenship. It was easy in theory but difficult in 
practice, for apologetic to hold its ground in presence of this 
accusation. With an educated reader it was not very difficult 
to make manifest the advantages of the monotheistic and 
spiritual view of the nature of God, especially as Greek 
philosophy offered an abundance of thoughts, which came in 
this respect to the aid of Jewish apologists. In this sense 
does Josephus proceed, simply exhibiting the Jewish idea of 
God in its superiority (contra Apion. ii. 22). In practice 
however the masses were not to be influenced by such con- 
siderations. For the reproach still adhered to the Jews, that 
they absolutely rejected what others regarded as the worship 
of God. Hence the chief weapon of Jewish apologetic upon 
this point was a vigorous attack. When the Jews were 
reproached for despising the gods, they showed on their part 
what kind of gods they were, whom others honoured; weak 
images of wood, stone, silver, or gold, the work of men’s 
hands, or animals of every kind, or at best beings, who were 
affected with manifold human weaknesses. The Jews might 
well feel themselves superior to the worshippers of such 
gods (comp. ¢g. pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 
2.116. Sap. Salomonis,c. 13-15. The Epistle of Jeremiah, 
Joseph. contra Apion. ii. 33—35, and especially the Sibyllines). 

Of less practical importance than the charge of aOeorns 
were certain ridiculous fables which were related concerning 
the Jewish worship ; that they paid divine honours to an ass’s 
head, and that they annually sacrificed a Greek and fed upon 
his entrails (see above, § 31, notes 239, 240, 250). Such 
fables were indeed believed only in small circles, and Josephus 
very easily proves their absurdity (contra Apion. ii. 7—9). 

5. Of greater weight, on the other hand, was another 
eum aliis non colimus. Apollonius Molon, ibid. ii. 14: ds a&béous . 


Aosdoses. Plinius, H. N. xiii. 4. 46: gens contumelia numinum insignis 
. Tacitus, Hist. v. 5: contemnere deos. 
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point connected with the-d@edrns of the Jews, viz. their 
refusal of the worship of the emperor. Subsequently to 
Augustus all the provinces emulated each other in the prac- 
tice of this cult (see Div. ii. vol. i. p. 16 sq.). Zeal for this 
was the standard of a loyal and Rome-loving disposition, its 
entire rejection was synonymous with not showing due respect 
to the authorities. Such was at least the view of the Hellenistic 
population, who, according to the customs of the Hellenistic 
period, freely offered their worship to the emperor. The Jews 
were in a favourable position in this respect, inasmuch as 
the emperors of the first centuries, with the sole exception of 
Caligula, did not directly demand this worship. Nor, apart 
from the short episode under Caligula, was it ever required of 
the Jews, whose mode of worship received legal protection, 
together with the legal recognition of their communities from 
Caesar onwards (see above, Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 265). For the 
adversaries of the Jews, however, it was always a welcome 
point of attack, that they proved themselves bad citizens by 
their refusal of worship to the emperor.” Jewish apologists 
could, in answer to this charge, appeal to the fact, that a sacrifice 
was daily offered for the emperor in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Joseph. ¢. Apion. ii. 6, fin.; Bell, Jud. ii. 10. 4; comp. 
Div. ii. vol. i. p. 302), and that on special occasions even 
hecatombs were offered for the Roman emperor (Philo, Leg. 
ad Caj. § 45, Mang. ii. 598). Thus, in fact, was a certain 
equivalent furnished for that worship of the emperor which 
was impossible to Jews. Josephus, besides, does not neglect 
pointing on every occasion to the favour which the Jews 
enjoyed both from the Ptolemies and from Caesar (¢. Apion. 
ii. 4,5; Antt. xiv. 10, xvi. 6). This surely would have been 
impossible unless they had been loyal citizens ! 

6. With this religious isolation was connected a certain 
amount of social isolation. Judaism expressly repudiated the 

4° Apion in Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 6, med.: derogare nobis Apion voluit, 


quia imperatorum non statuamus imagines. Tacitus, Hist. v. 5: non tegibus 
haec adulatio, non Caesaribus honor. 
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idea, now more and more making its way in Hellenism, that 
all men are brethren, and therefore equal before God. It saw 
in the unbeliever oniy the sinner, who has incurred the judg- 
ment of God, and referred the fatherly love of God only to 
the seed of Abraham, on which account only the children of 
Abraham are brethren to each other. If this particularism 
was not held in its full rigour by philosophic and Hellenistic 
Judaism in general, it gained on the other hand a support 
from the view, that the heathen as such were unclean, that 
in the interest of Levitical purity intercourse with them was 
as far as possible to be avoided, and from the anxiety with 
which contact with everything that stood in any kind of relation 
to idolatry was abhorred (comp. Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 51-56). 
Tf, then, the Jew was already directed in theory to regard the 
non-Jew as only an “alien,” tt was also wmpossible to him im 
practice, if he desired to observe the law, to live in any close social 
intercourse with the heathen. This theoretical and practical 
ay.&ia, which was in opposition to the entire tendency of the 
Hellenistic period, was constantly and very specially made a 
reproach against the Jews. To the Greeks and Romans, who 
were unacquainted with its deeper motives, it appeared only 
as a want of humanity, of true philanthropy, nay as criminal 
misanthropy. And it may indeed not infrequently have really 
manifested itself in such forms.” The process adopted in this 
respect by apologetic writers was on the one hand chiefly that 


50 The councillors of Antiochus Sidetes already pointed to the éu:é/c of 
the Jews (Joseph. Antt. xiii. 8. 3, and Diodor. xxxiv. 1, probably after 
Posidonius). Justinus, xxxvi. 2. 15: caverunt, ne cum peregrinis con- 
viverent. Apollonius Molon in Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 14: d¢ .. . pesocer- 
Spamovs rosdoper. Ibid. ii. 36: 6 Mérwy "Amorrwuios Quay xarnydpnosy ore 
ny wopadexcpsbe rods Aros wpoxcreiAnupevovs ddfes epi beov, pond 
xoiwaveiy ebéromev ois x08? erépayv ovundesev Biov Cyv mpocipovmévosc. Lysi- 
machus asserted (Joseph. c. Apion. i, 34), that Moses had directed the Jews: 
weanre avOparav rivl sivoyoesv, etc. According to Apion (Joseph. c. Apion. 
ii. 8), the Jews were accustomed, at the annual sacrifice of a Greek, to 
swear, ut inimicitias contra Graecos haberent, or, as it is said, ii. 10: sedevd 
sivonaciy &AACQUA® waALora d¢°EAAnow Tacit. Hist. v. 5: adversus omnes 
alios hostile odium: separati epulis, discreti cubilibus . . . alienarum concubita 
abstinent. Juvenal, Sat. xiv 103-104 (see Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 295). 
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of pointing to the humane appointments of the law, especially 
with regard to strangers (Joseph. ¢. Apion. ii. 28-29), and on 
the other that of showing, how the ancient laws of other 
States went much farther in the exclusion of strangers than 
the Mosaic law did (¢. Apion. ii. 36-37). 

7. The peculiarities of the Jews already mentioned, viz. their 
aOedrns and their ayi&ia, are those which came forward the 
most prominently in public life. It was on this account that 
the Jews appeared to be the enemies of such public regula- 
tions and institutions as had then been formed, nay as the 
opponents of all other human intercourse. Hence it is on 
these points that attacks are most seriously directed. Other 
peculiarities gave occasion rather to derision and contempt 
than to actual accusations. Among these were (a) cireum- 
cision, (b) abstinence from swine’s flesh, and (c) the observance 
of the Sabbath. Even the most malicious of their other 
opponents did not venture upon the reproach of that special 
immorality to which Tacitus alludes.* Apologetic writers 
oppose to the derision shown towards these several peculiari- 
ties an ideal picture of the entire Mosaic code. As Philo by 
his idealistic representation of the Mosaic legislation (see above, 
p. 219 sq.) already gave an indirect apology for it, so also 
does Josephus endeavour, by a connected and positive state- 
ment, to show, that the precepts of the Mosaic law are in 
every respect the purest and most ideal (c. Apion. ii. 22-30). 
In doing this he does not enter into these objectionable 
points, but contents himself with referring his opponent, the 
Egyptian Apion, to the fact, that the Egyptian priests also 
were circumcised and abstained from swine’s flesh (Ap. ii. 13), 
To show the value and excellency of the law, he points out in 
general its high antiquity (ii. 15), the blameless character of 


51 Circumcision: Apion in Joseph. ec. Apion. ii. 18, init. Horace, Sat. 
i. 9. 69 sq. Swine’s flesh: Apion in Joseph. c. Apion. ii. 18, init. Juvenal, 
Sat. vi. 160, xiv. 98. Observance of the Sabbath : Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 105-106. 
Tacit. Hist. v. 4. 

52 Tacit. Hist. v. 5° projectissima ad libidinem gens, . . inter se nihil 
illicitum, 
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Moses the lawgiver, and also the fact that this law really 
fulfilled its object, being known and obeyed by all, which 
astonishing result arose from its being not only taught but 
practised (ii, 16-19). Finally, Josephus brings forward the 
circumstance, that no Jew is ever unfaithful to his law, which is 
again a proof of its excellence (ii. 31-32, 38). The deficien- 
cies found in this treatise, inasmuch as it does not further 
enter into those points which were objected to by the heathen, 
are abundantly compensated for by Philo, who in his special 
delineation of the Mosaic law treats all these points very 
thoroughly, and everywhere proves their reasonableness.” 


VII. JEWISH PROPAGANDA UNDER A HEATHEN MASK, 


At the close of our survey, we have still to discuss a class 
of literary productions highly characteristic of Hellenistie 
Judaism, viz. Jewish works under a heathen mask. The works 
which belong to this category, differ greatly so far as their 
literary form is concerned, but have all the common feature 
of appearing under the name of some heathen authority, 
whether of a mythological authority, as the sibyl, or of 
persons eminent in history, as Hecataeus and Aristeas. The 
very choice of this pseudonymic form shows, that all these 
works were calculated for heathen readers, and designed for the 
propagation of Judaism among the heathen. For only with 
heathen readers were such names a standard authority, and only 
on their account could this form have been chosen by Jewish 
authors. Hence the tendency, which is peculiar to a large por- 
tion of the Graeco-Jewish literature in general, viz. the tendency 
to influence non-Jewish readers, here obtains significant expres- 
sion. In one respect or another its intention was to carry on 

58 On Circumcision: de circumcisione = Opp. ed. Mang. ii, 210-212. 
Sabbath observance: de septenario, § 6-7 = Mang. ii. 281-284. Prohibition . 
of unclean animals: de concupiscentia, § 4-9 = Mang. ii. 852-355. On the 


observance of the Sabbath, compare also Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. evang. 


xiii. 12, 9-16, on unclean animals, pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamps 
Josephus, ii, 2. 117. i 
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among the heathen a propaganda for Judaism. The special 
design however certainly differed in different cases. The Sibyl- 
lines desire to effect a propaganda properly so called. They 
set forth directly before the heathen world the folly of idolatry 
and the depravity of its moral conduct; they threaten punish- 
ment and ruin in case of impenitence, and promise reward 
and eternal happiness in case of conversion, and they thus 
seek to win adherents to the Jewish faith in the midst of the 
heathen world. An effect however of quite a different kind 
is aimed at in other works of this category; their purpose is 
not so much to propagate the faith as the honour and credit 
of the Jews. Thus, pseudo-Aristeas ¢g. seeks, in his whole 
narrative of the translation of the Jewish law into Greek, to 
show what a high opinion was entertained by the learned 
Ptolemy II. of this law and of Jewish wisdom in general, 
and with what great honour he treated Jewish scholars. A 
directly missionary purpose does not come forward in this 
author; he cares more to create a favourable disposition towards 
Judaism and the Jewish law. And thus throughout this | 
category, now one, now the other purpose comes more into 
the foreground—at one time that of winning believers, at 
another, that of creating a favourable impression. Still in one 
way or the other and in the wider meaning all subserve the 
propagation of Judaism. And since they all make choice of a 
heathen mask for this purpose, they all belong, however much 
they may differ otherwise in form and contents, to one 
category. 

We begin our discussion with the Sibylline oracles, not 
because these are the oldest works of this class, but because 
they are the most important both with respect to extent and 
actual effect. 


1. The Sibyllines. 


The sibyl was in heathen antiquity “the semi-divine 
prophetess of the orders and counsels of the gods concerning 
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the fate of cities and kingdoms” (Liicke).* She was distin- 
guished from the official priestly order of prophets by repre- 
senting a free and non-official prophetic power, being indeed 
first of all a personification of the Deity as revealing itself 
in nature. She is represented as a nymph dwelling by 
streams and grottoes. The most ancient authors speak only 
of a sibyl; so Heraclitus, who is the first to mention one at 
all (in Plutarch, de Pythiae oraculis, c. 6); so also Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Plato.” The fact, that her voice was said to 
have been perceived in different places, then led to the sup- 
position, that she wandered from place to place.” At last 
this was not found sufficient, and different sibyls said to dwell 
in different places were distinguished. Their number is very 
differently stated. There are learned combinations, which 
have been made now in one manner, now in another.” The 
statement of Pausanias (Deser. Graec. x. 12), who distinguishes 
four sibyls, is worthy of notice. These are: (1) The Hero- 
phile who came from Marpessus in the region of Troy, pro- 
_phesied in various parts of Asia Minor and Greece and was 
falsely stated by the Erythraeans to have been an Erythraean ; 
(2) a more ancient one, probably the Libyan (Maass, p. 7), 
but whose abode, in consequence of a gap in the text of 
Pausanias, cannot be determined ; (3) the Cumanian ; and (4) 
the Hebrew, who is also called the Babylonian or Egyptian. 


54 The most important material concerning the sibyls was already col- 
lected by Opsopéus in his edition of the Orac. Sibyll. pp. 56-143. For 
more recent authorities, comp. especially : Klausen, Aeneas und die Penaten 
(1839), pp. 2038-312. Liicke, Hinleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(2nd ed.), p. 81 sqq. Alexandre in his 1st ed. vol. ii, (1856) pp. 1-101. 
Scheiffele, art. ‘‘Sibyllae,” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. vi. 1147-1153. Pape- 
Benseler, Worterb. der griech. Eigennamen, s.v. XiSvarwe. Marquardt, 
Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii, (1878) p. 336 sqq. Bouché-Lecleregq, 
Histoire de la divination, vol. ii.; Les sacerdoces divinatoires; devins, 
chresmologues, Sibylles ; Oracles des dieux, Paris 1879. Maass, De Sibyl- 
larum indicibus, Diss. Gryphiswald 1879. 

55 Maass, De Sibyllarum indicibus, p. 1. 

56 E.g. Pausanias, Descr. Graec. x. 12. 

57 On the numerous calculations, see especially Maass, De Sibyllarum 
indicibus, 1879. 
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ft seems as if Pausanias purposed thus to state the four chief 
kinds of sibyl: the Libyan as the most ancient, that of Greek, 
Asia Minor, the Roman and the Oriental. He expressly desig- 
nates the latter as the most recent. It is highly probable, that 
the information relating to this subject is already a deposite 
of the Jewish sibyl fiction. Among other computations, the 
most noted is that of Varro, who names ten sibyls.” In the 
Poman period the most famous were the Erythraean (from 
Erythraea on the Ionian coast, opposite the island of Chios) 
and the Cumanian (in Lower Italy). 

Written records of supposed Sibylline oracles were here 
and there in circulation; but such remains of them as have 
come down to us through occasional quotations in authors 
such as Plutarch, Pausanias and others, are brief and scanty, 
and furnish no distinct notion of them.” In Asia Minor 


58 The words of Pausanias are as follows (Descr. Graec. x. 12. 9): 
ExerpaQn d¢ xai Yorepov trig Anyovs [but there lived later than Demo} 
mapa Efpaioss trois dxep ris Tlarcsorivns yuu xpnojordyoc, vom o¢ avr, 
TeBGn. Bupwosov d2 eivor warpos nol Epupcevdns poutpds Qecos LaBGnv" of dé 
avtiy BaBvawvicev, erepor b€ BiBvaArwy xaarovow Aiyuariav. — Alexander 
Polyhistor being the first among Greek authors known to us, who quotes 
the Jewish sibyl (see below), we may perhaps conclude, that Pausanias 
derived his statements from Alexander (see Maass, pp. 12-22). From a 
similar source come also the statements concerning 2auw6y4dn in Suidas, 
Lex. s.v. Sigvrrw (BiBvarw Kardelo y nai pos tivav' EBpale dvomalouern, 4 
nol Tlepois, 4 xupio dvowars xarovuévn Lawnbn x.7.r.), and in the anonymous 
catalogues allied to Suidas, which mention 2aw67dn (Maass, De Sibyl. 
indic. pp. 38, 42, 44). The designation of the sibyl as a daughter of 
Berosus is found also in pseudo-Justin, Cohort. ad Graec. c. 37. The 
Jewish sibyl identifies herself with the Erythraean, but says that she came 
from Babylon (Sib. iii. 808 sqq.). Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 70-71, calls 
her xpoQiris ‘EGpetav. Comp. in general, Alexandre, ii. 82-87. 

89 Varro in Lactantius, Div. Instit.i. 6: primam fuisse de Persis .. . 
secundam Libycam . .. tertiam Delphida. . quartam Cimmeriam in 
Italia . . . quintam Erythraeam .. sextam Samiam . . septimam Cu- 
manam . . . octavam Hellesponticam in agro Troiano natam vico Marmesso 
circa oppidum Gergitium . . . nonam Phrygiam . . decimam Tiburtem. 
See other computations, e.g. in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 21.108 and 132; Suidas, 
Lez. s.v. Si@vrzre and others. 

60 See the collection in Alexandre’s 1st ed. of the Orac. Sibyll. vol. ii. 
(1856) pp. 118-129. Some already in Opsopous, in his edit. of the Orac. 
Sibyll. p. 414 sqq. ; 

DIV, Il. VOL. IM. 8 
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and Greece these pieces circulated only in private possession, 
without being publicly supervised or officially used. But 
their credit and influence must not be on that account slightly 
estimated." They attained quite a different importance in 
Rome, where they arrived by way of Cumae from Asia Minor.” 
King Tarquin Superbus is said to have obtained a collection 
of Sibylline oracles, which were preserved in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus.* These having perished in the confla- 
gration of the Capitol, B.c. 83, the Senate, at the instigation 
of the consul C. Curio, sent an embassy, B.c. 76, to Asia 
Minor, which again made in Erythraea and other places a 
collection of about a thousand verses, which was again 
deposited in the Capitol.“ The collection was afterwards 
occasionally enlarged and expurgated, and was in existence 
in the fourth century after Christ. Besides this official col- 
lection, Sibylline verses in private possession were also circu- 
lated, but these, by reason of the misuse made of them, were 
frequently confiscated and destroyed by the authorities. The 
official collection was kept secret, and only consulted on 
important occasions, chiefly to ascertain what expiations were 
required on the occurrence of public misfortunes. 

This Sibyllism was from its very nature specially adapted 
for being turned to account in the interest of religious propa- 
ganda. The oracles, being of apocryphal origin, in private 
possession, and circulating without control, might be completed 
and added to at pleasure. What had been done in this 
respect by Greek hands might as easily be undertaken by 
Jewish. Besides the oracles, like the mysterious in general, 


61 See on the Sibylline oracles among the Greeks, Alexandre as above, 
ii. 102-147. 

6? See on the Sibylline oracles among the Romans, Opsopdus, pp. 
462-496. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. i. 248-257. Alexandre in his 
Ist ed. ii, 148-253. Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii. (1878) 
p. 336 sqq. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New York 1876), pp. 895-459. 

68 Dionys. Halicarn. iv. 62. 

** Lactant. i, 6. 14 (comp. i, 6. 11). Tacit. Annal. vi. 12. Dionys 
Halic. iv. 62. 
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enjoyed a high reputation among religiously disposed minds. 
It might then be hoped that entrance to extensive circles 
would be obtained under this form. Hence it was a happy 
hit when Jewish propaganda took possession of this form to turn 
at to account for its own purposes. As far as can be ascertained, 
it was in the second century before Christ that an extensive 
Sibylline oracle of Jewish origin was first put in circulation 
from Alexandria. The result seems to have been favourable, 
for imitators soon arose, at first among the Jews and subse- 
quently among the Christians. For Christians were in this 
respect also the apt scholars of Hellenistic Judaism. They 
not only made willing use of the Jewish Sibylline oracles, 
and highly esteemed them, but also copiously increased what 
they found extant. Production in this department continued 
down to later imperial times, and it is just to the tradition of 
the Christian Church that we are indebted for the possession 
of the older Jewish Sibylline oracles also. 

The first edition of the Judaeo-Christian Sibyllines (Basle 
1545) which have come down to us was prepared by Xystus 
Betuleius after an Augsburg, now a Munich manuscript, and 
comprised cight books. The later editions show the same 
number down to and including that printed in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca patrwm (vol. i. Venice 1788). Angelo Mai was 
the first to publish from a Milan manuscript a fourteenth 
book (1817), and afterwards from two Vatican manuscript 
books eleven to fourteen (1828). All are combined in the 
modern editions of Alexandre (1st ed. in 2 vols. 1841-1856, 
2nd ed. 1 vol. 1869) and Friedlieb (1852). 

The form of these Judaeo-Christian Sibylline oracles is the 
same as that of the ancient heathen ones. The Jewish and 
Christian authors respectively make the ancient Sibyl speak 
to heathen nations in Greek hexameters, and in the language 
of Homer. The contents subserve throughout the purposes 
of religious propaganda. The Sibyl prophesies the fate of the 
world from the beginning to the times of the author, for the 
purpose of then uniting with it both threats and promises for 
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the immediate future ; she rebukes the heathen nations for the 
sinfulness of their idolatry and blasphemy, and exhorts them 
to repent while yet there is time, for that fearful judgments 
will fall upon the impenitent. 

The collection as we have rt is a chaotic wilderness, to sift and 
arrange which will ever baffle the most acute criticism. For 
unfortunately it is not the case, that each book forms of itself 
an original whole, but that even the single books are some of 
them arbitrary aggregates of single fragments. The curse of 
pseudonymous authorship seems to have prevailed very specially 
over these oracles. Every reader and writer allowed himself 
to complete what existed after his own pleasure, and to arrange 
the scattered papers now in one, now in an opposite manner. 
Evidently much was at first circulated in detached portions, 
and the collection of these afterwards made by some admirer was 
a very accidental one. Hence duplicates of many portions are 
found in different places. And the manuscripts which have come 
down to us exhibit great discrepancies in the arrangement.™ 

Such being the nature of the whole, it is not possible 
always to distinguish with certainty between Jewish and 
Christian matter. The oldest portions are at all events 
Jewish, worked up perhaps with single small heathen oracles. 
The main body of the later books is certainly Christian. But 
neither the one nor the other appears in large and closely 
connected masses. As a rule we have always but small 
portions quite loosely strung together, and often without any 
connection. Hence it is only with respect to single and 
comparatively small portions that we can pass a certain 
judgment, as to whether they are Jewish or Christian. Much 
is of so neutral a character, that it may just as well have 
proceeded from one side as from the other. The following 
portions may with some probability be distinguished as Jewish. 


64a The preface of the compiler of our present collection is still preserved 
(Friedlieb, Appendix, pp. ii-vii. Alexandre’s 1st ed. i. 2-18, 2nd ed. pp. 
14-21). Alexandre thinks he can place it in the sixth century after Christ 
(Ist ed. ii. 421-485, 2nd ed. p. xxxvi. sqq.). 
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1. The most ancient and certainly Jewish portions are in 
any case contained in the third book. All critics since Bleek 
concur in this opinion. Views, however, differ widely as tc 
any nearer determination, whether of the date of composition 
or of the extent of the Jewish portions. According to Bleek, 
Book iii. 97-807 (according to another computation, iii. 35— 
746) is the work of an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the 
Maccabees (170-160 B.c.), and contains also a working up 
of older Jewish fictions (97-161, 433-488 [= 35-99, 
371—426]), and later Christian interpolations (350-380 
[= 289-318]). The majority of Bleek’s successors regard 
the whole as Jewish. Gfrorer, Liicke, and Friedlieb concur 
with Bleek with regard to the date of composition. Hilgen- 
feld, on the ground of an ingenious exposition of the difficult 
section iii, 388-400, places the whole (iii 97-817) about 
140 z.c., and is followed herein by Reuss, Badt, and Witti- 
chen. Ziindel also accepted his exposition of iii. 388—400, 
but kept to Bleek’s view of the earlier date of composition. 
Ewald went a little farther forward than Hilgenfeld, by 
placing the composition of Book iii. 97-828 at about 124 B.c. 
But while all hitherto mentioned agree in assuming a Jewish 
authorship, Alexandre ascribes only the portions iii. 97-294, 
489-817, to an Alexandrian Jew of about 168 B.c., and the 
intermediate portion, 295—488, on the contrary to a Christian 
writer. Larocque, while going still farther in the division, 
agrees with Alexandre in regarding the bulk of Book iii, 
97-294, 489-828 as written about 168 Bo, but admits 
also later interpolations in the last section, and considers the 
sections ili. 1-96 and 295-488 as “subordinate collections 
of heterogeneous pieces,” of which only certain individual 
portions belong to the author of the two first-named large 
portions. Delaunay also esteems the portions iii. 97-294 and 
489-817 not as single productions, but as aggregates of 
separate unconnected oracles of different periods, ranging from 
about the beginning to the middle of the second century B.C. 

For the purpose of forming a judgment we will first give 
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a survey of the contents, with the omission of the section 
iii, 1-96, which certainly does not belong to what follows. 
The rest is clearly divided by means of the recent additions 
in vers. 295 and 498 into three groups (97-294, 295-488, 
489-828). The beginning of the first group is wanting. It 
commences abruptly by recalling the building of the Tower 
of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues as the causes of the 
dispersion of mankind in all lands (97-100). When the 
whole earth was peopled, the sovereignty over it was divided 
between Chronos, Titan, and Japetos. All three at first ruled 
peacefully near each other, but a quarrel arose between 
Chronos and Titan, which was only settled for a time by an 
assembly of the gods (or as the Jewish author expresses it, 
by an assembly of the Bactrels), and resulted in the con- 
test between the Chronides and Titans, and the destruction 
of both these races. After their annihilation arose succes- 
sively the kingdoms of the Egyptians, Persians, Medes, 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, then again 
of the Egyptians, and lastly of the Romans (110-161). Now 
first does the Sibyl begin to prophesy; in the first place 
the prosperity of the Solomonian kingdom, then the Graeco- 
Macedonian, lastly the many-headed (sroAv«pavos) kingdom 
of the Romans. After the seventh king of Egypt of the 
Hellenic race, the people of God again attain to sovereignty 
and will be to all mortals a leader of life (162-195). The 
judgment of God will fall upon all the kingdoms of the 
world, from the Titans and Chronides onwards. Even the 
pious men of Solomon’s kingdom will be visited by misfortune. 
Here the author takes occasion to give a sketch of the 
Jewish people, their reverence for God, and the main points 
of their history from their departure from Egypt down to 
Cyrus (196-294). The second group is almost entirely taken 
up with announcements of judgments and calamities: Against 
Babylon (295-313), against Egypt (314-318), against Gog 
and Magog (319-322), against Libya (323-333). After 
the signs which forebode calamity have been stated, there 
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follow proclamations of woe to single towns and countries, 
concluding with the promise of a universal condition of 
Messianic prosperity and peace in Asia and Europe (341- 
380). Then follow oracles concerning Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his successors (381-400), concerning Phrygia, Troy 
(interspersed with polemic against Homer), Lycia, Cyprus, 
Italy, and other countries, towns and islands (401-488). 
The third group begins with oracles concerning Phoenicia, 
Crete, Thrace, Gog and Magog, the Hellenes (489-572) ; it 
then points to the people of Israel, who cleave to the law 
of God, and do not devote themselves to idolatry and un- 
natural crimes (573-600). Hereupon follows a second 
prophecy of judgment upon the sinful world terminating in 
promises (601-623), and an exhortation to conversion, with 
a description of the ruin which will come upon the ungodly 
world, and especially upon Hellas (624-651). The promise 
of the Messianic King, a prophecy of judgment, and a 
detailed description of Messianic prosperity, interspersed with 
exhortations to Hellas to cease from their presumption, and 
references to omens of the last judgment, form the con- 
clusion (652-807). The Sibyl says in the epilogue, that 
she came from Babylon, but was wrongly regarded by the 
Greeks as a native of Erythraea (808-817), also that she 
was a daughter of Noah, and had been with him in the ark 
at the time of the Deluge (818-828). 

This survey of the contents shows, that in any case we 
have not to deal with a single composition. In the second 
group especially, the different portions are entirely uncon- 
nected with each other. Hence it is in any case a collection 
of separate oracles. Nevertheless it is at least possible, that 
the greater number of them are the work of one author. For 
there is not sufficient support for accepting either a heathen 


65 Bleek denies the authorship of the whole epilogue to the composer 
of the rest. With respect to the first half (808-817) there is no valid 
ground for such denial. It might rather be doubted whether the first and 
second halves belong to each other. See Hilgenfeld, Apokal. pp. 78-80. 
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or a Christian origin of the pieces. The mythological por- 
tion at the beginning, which kindly makes the heathen 
gods guiltless human kings of antiquity, may very well have 
been written by a Jew, nay this kind of intermixture of 
Greek and Jewish legends just corresponds with the character 
of Hellenistic Judaism. There exists however no reason for 
supposing that it contains Christian elements, since instead 
of vidv Oeoto in ver. 775 the correct reading is probably 
vnov Oeoto (see vol. ii. p. 139). The circumstance that the 
time of the seventh Ptolemy is referred to in all three 
groups (vers. 191-193, 316-318, 608-610) speaks for their 
virtual connection. Hence the inference attained with respect 
to the date of composition of the separate portions may with 
a certain amount of probability be extended to the whole. 
For determining the date of composition, the following 
limits exist. The author is acquainted with the Book of 
Daniel (vers. 388-400), and the expeditions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to Egypt (vers. 611-615). On the other hand 
Rome is still a republic (ver. 176: woAvKpavos). But the 
most accurate limit is furnished by the threefold recur- 
rence of the assurance, that the end will appear under the 
seventh king of Egypt of Hellenic race (vers. 191-193, 
316—318, 608—610). Hence the author wrote under 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon, who at first reigned together with his 
brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor (170-164 B.c.), was then 
banished from Egypt, but attained after his brother's death 
to the sole sovereignty (145-117 Bc.). When Zundel 
thinks, that because the king is called BaovAeds véos (ver. 
608), only the years from 170-164 B.c. can be thought of, 
since Ptolemy Physcon could by no means be any longer 
called young after the year 145, it must be answered, that 
véos means not only “young,” but “new.” The proper 
sovereignty however of Ptolemy Physcon did not begin till 
the year 145. And that the author intended just this period 
of sole sovereignty is already in and by itself probable; for 
he would have designated the joint government of the two 
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brothers as the sixth kingship. This too is confirmed by 
the plain allusions to the destruction of Carthage and Corinth 
(vers. 484 sq., 487 sq.), both which cities were, as is well 
known, destroyed in the year 146 before Christ. The 
section vers. 388-400 also leads, according to the ingenious, 
but not indeed quite certain explanation of Hilgenfeld, to 
the same period (Apokalyptik, p. 69 sq.; Zeitschr. 1860, p. 
314 sqq., 1871, p. 35). Here Antiochus Epiphanes is first 
referred to, and his overthrow then prophesied: “He will 
himself destroy their race, through whose race his race also 
will be destroyed. He has a single root, which also the mane 
slayer (Ares) will eradicate out of ten horns. But he will 
plant another shoot beside it. He will eradicate the warlike 
progenitor of a royal race. And he himself is exterminated 
by the sons. And then will a horn planted near rule.” “ 
The race which Antiochus Epiphanes will destroy is that 
ef his brother Seleucus IV. The sole root of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, viz. his son Antiochus V. Eupator, is murdered by 
Demetrius I., son of Seleucus IV., or, as the author expresses 
it, he is eradicated out of ten horns, te as the last of 
ten kings. The shoot, which the god of war plants near, is 
Alexander Balas. He will exterminate the warlike progenitor 
of a royal race, viz. Demetrius I. But he will be himself 
destroyed by Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII. Sidetes, sons 
of Balas. And then will the upstart Trypho rule (146- 
139 Bc.). According to this explanation of Hilgenfeld, our 
author would have written about 140 Bc. And to this we 
must in any case adhere, even if the details of the explana- 
tion should not be all correct.” Traces of a later time can 


86 Vers. 394-400: “Qu 34 wep vevedy cedros béres EZcerortcoce, 
"Ex trav 0) yevens usivov yévas eSceroAsirece® 
“Pilcev tev ye didode, gu neck noes Bpororosyec 
"Ex dénee 09 xeparav, rapa 0¢ Qurov &AAo Qurevoss. 
Kees wopQupens yeveis yevernpa waxnryy, 
Kabros &@ viav, dv &¢ ducQpovee celosov dpinc, 
Dbcizoes’ noel core yj wapaPucwevov xtpac d&pSes. 

The words dy é¢ dudPpovee aissov &ppng are certainly corrupt. 
67 Two things only are suspicious: (1) The subject of xépe, ver. 393, 
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scarcely be found. For the western nation, which according 
to vers. 324, 328 sq. is to take part in the destruction of the 
temple, is not the Roman, but according to Ezek. xxxviii. 5 
the Libyan (so Liicke, Hilgenfeld). Only vers. 464-470 seem 
to turn upon later Roman times, and to be an insertion 
(Hilgenfeld, Apokal. p. 72; Zeitschr. 1871, p. 35 sq.). 

The conclusion arrived at is also confirmed by external 
testimony. For according to the information of Euseb. Chron. 
ed. Schoene, i. 23 = Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i 81 = Cyrill. adv. 
Julian. ed. Spanh. p. 9, the prophecy of the Sibyl concerning 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the conflict between the 
Chronides and Titans which followed it, was already expressly 
quoted under the name of the Sibyl (2/BuAra dé dyow, etc.) by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and therefore in the first half of the 
first century before Christ, in his XaddSaixd.” Such are also 
found, especially from the third book,” among the oldest 
patristic quotations. 

2. To the oldest Jewish Sibylline oracles undoubtedly 
belong also the two extensive fragments (together eighty-four 
verses) communicated by Theophilus, ad Autol. ii. 36. Single 
verses from them are also quoted by other Fathers.” These 
are not found in our manuscripts. In the editions they are 
generally printed at the head of the whole collection, because 
seems to be not Qurdy &aro, but the god of war, and airds, ver. 399, not to 
go upon @urev éaro, but upon yeveryp. (2) Alexander Balas was not over- 
thrown by Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII., but by the former and his father- 
in-law Ptolemy VI. Philometor (1 Mace. xi. 1-19 ; Joseph. Antz. xiii. 4. 5-8). 

68 The quotation in Josephus is taken from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name (Antt. i. 4, 3=Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 15). See 
Bleek, i. 148-152. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. p. 25, note. The statements 
too concerning the building of the Tower of Babel in Abydenus (Euseb. 
Chron. i. 34 and Praep. evang. ix. 14. Syncell. i. 81 sq. Cyrill. p. 9). 

6 Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 30. Theophilus, ad Autol, ii, 31. Tertullian, 


ad nationes, ii, 12. Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 70, vii. 74. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohort. ad Graec. c. 16. 

7 Gnostic fragment in Hippolyt. Philosophum. v. 16. Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. ii, 27; Protr. vi. 71=Strom. v. 14. 108 ; Protr. viii. 77 = Strom. 
v. 14. 115; Strom. iii. 8. 14. Pseudo-Justin. Cohort. ad Graec. c. 16. 
Lactantius, i 6. 15-16, 7. 18, 8 3; ii, 11. 18 (?), 12. 19; iv. 6.5. Id. deira 
det, c. 22. 7 
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Theophilus says that they stood at the beginning of the 
Sibyl’s prophecy (€v apyf tis mpopyteias adrfs). But the 
present first and second books being very recent and placed 
quite by accident at the beginning of the collection, and the 
third book being certainly the oldest part, it may be assumed 
beforehand that these pieces formed the introduction to our 
third book. This supposition, probable in itself, becomes 
a certainty through the fact, that Lactantius, among his 
numerous citations, calls only such portions as are found in 
the Theophilus fragments and in our third book, prophecies 
of the Erythraean Sibyl, nay evidently quotes both as parts 
of one book.” The contents of these verses may be called the 
special programme of all Jewish Sibyllism: they contain an 
energetic direction to the only true God and as energetic 
a polemic against idolatry. From no portion can the tendency 
of Jewish Sibyllism be better perceived than from this proem. 
3. Section iii. 36-92 (according to another computation: 
vers. 36—62 of the intermediate section between Books ii. and 
iii. and Book iv. 1-30), now standing at the beginning of the 
third book, is also a Jewish fragment of the prae-Christian 
period. Bleek already perceived, that this fragment proceeded 
from an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the first triumvirate 
71 Comp. Bleek, i. 160-166. Lactantius distinguishes the different books 
as different Sibyls. When after quoting from one book he makes a quota- 
tion from another, he says: alia Sibylla dicit. Among his somewhere 
about fifty quotations, extending over Books iii. to viii. of our collection, 
only those from the proem preserved in Theophilus and from the third 
book, are entitled prophecies of the Erythraean Sibyl. From the proem: 
Lact. i. 6. 18-16, 8. 3; ii. 12. 19; iv.6.5. From the third book: Lact. 
ii. 16. 1 (=Sib. iii, 228, 229, ed. Friedlieb); iv. 6. 5 (=Sid. iii. 774) ; iv. 
15. 29 (=Sib. iii, 814-817); vii. 19. 9 (=Sid. iii, 618); vii, 20. 1-2 
(=Sib. iii. 741, 742) ; vii. 24. 12 (=Sib. iii. 787-793). The passage, Lact. 
iv. 6. 5, is however the most instructive: Sibylla Erythraea in carminis sui 
principio, quod a summo Deo exorsa est, filium Dei ducem et imperatorem 
omnium his versibus praedicat: ravrorpéQov xrisrny boris yavxd wvedpew 
aract || xerdero, x nynripe bewv wavrav érolnce (=proem, vers. 5-6). Ht 
rursus in fine ejusdem carminis: wbrdv fdwxe beds wiorois dvdpctoos yepoelpesv 
= Sib. iii. 774, ed. Friedlieb). Et alia Sibylla praecipit hunc oportere 
cognosci: wbrov adv yivwoxe bedv, beov vidv edvre (=Sib. viii. 329). Here 
then it is plainly said, that the proem belongs to our third book. 
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(40-30 B.c.), and he has justly found general acquiescence 
So Gfrérer, Liicke, Friedlieb, Hilgenfeld (Apokal. p. 241), 
Reuss, Larocque (at least for vers. 26-52) and Wittichen. 
Only Badt (pp. 54-61) goes as far as 25 B.c., thinking, 
according to a suggestion made by Frankel, that the 3«Pac- 
tnvoi of ver. 63 must mean inhabitants of Sebaste-Samaria. 
Alexandre and Ewald indeed ascribe the oracle to a Christian 
author of the time of the Antonines (Alexandre), or even of 
about A.D. 300 (Ewald). Bleek’s view is however the best 
founded. The piece begins with a cry of woe to the wicked 
race, which is full of all crimes. With this is combined the 
prophecy, that when Rome rules over Egypt also, then will 
begin the judgment and the rule of the Messianic King. 
Even this definition of time: “when Rome rules over Egypt 
also” (ver. 46: Adbrap émel “Pépun cal Aiydrrov Bacircvcer), 
points to a period when the rule of Rome over Egypt was 
something new, therefore to the time of Antony, soon after 
40 Bc. The date becomes perfectly clear by the allusion to the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus (ver. 52: Tpeis 
‘Pauny oixktph woipy katadndAjoovtat), and by the mention of 
the widow, under whose hands the world finds itself being 
governed by her and obeying her in all things, 2.e. Cleopatra (vers. 
75-80). Hence the oracle was written between 40 and 30 B.c, 
To go farther down is inadmissible, the end being expected 
during the lifetime of Cleopatra. The mention of the ¥¢Bac- 
tyvot (ver. 63), on account of which Badt would place the oracle 
as late as 25 B.c., may safely be laid to the account of a later 
interpolator. It is probable, as Bleek and Liicke suppose, that 
the bracketed words in vers. 60-63 should be expunged,— 


“Hée yap, ororav Oetov SiaByoeras dd2) 

Ilaow év avOpe@roow, [Atap ta Exact ayopeiow, 
"Occass év rodreow péporres KaxoTnTa dépovew 
"Ex &é ScBaornvadv hu] Bedriap wetoric bev. 


4, Opinions are more divided concerning the fourth book 
than with regard to the passages hitherto treated of, The 
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majority of older critics regard it as Christian. Friedlieb, 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. 1871, pp. 44-50) and especially 
Badt (1878) admit a Jewish author and place its composi- 
tion about aD. 80.% This view must be allowed to pass as 
correct. For there is nothing at all specifically Christian in 
the book. The Sibyl, who at the commencement calls herself 
the prophetess of the true God, proclaims by His commis- 
sion manifold calamities through war, earthquakes and other 
natural events to the cities, countries, and peoples of Asia 
and Europe. Unless they repent, God will destroy the whole 
world by fire and will then raise men from the dead and sit 
in judgment, sending the ungodly to Tartarus and bestowing a 
new life on earth upon the godly. There is nothing in these 
particulars to recall the Christian sphere of thought, although 
it would hardly be possible to a Christian author to avoid 
mentioning Christ, when writing on eschatology. Nor are 
there any grounds for supposing the author to have been an 
Essene (so Ewald and Hilgenfeld). For the polemic against 
animal sacrifices (ver. 29) is only directed against heathen 
sacrifices ; and the baptism to which the heathen are summoned 
is merely Jewish proselyte baptism (comp. Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 323). 
For determining the date of composition it is decisive, that 
the destruction of Jerusalem (vers. 115-127) and the eruption 
of Vesuvius of a.D. 79 (vers. 130-136) are presupposed. 
The author also believes with many of his contemporaries in 
Nero’s flight across the Euphrates and his impending return 
(vers. 117-124, 137-139). Consequently the oracle must have 
been composed about a.D. 80 or not much later, and more 
probably in Asia Minor (so eg. Lightfoot and Badt) than in 
Palestine (so Freudenthal). The patristic quotations from this 
book begin with Justin.” It is also noteworthy that two 


72 So too Lightfoot (St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
2nd ed. 1876, p. 96 sq.) and Freudenthal (Alez. Polyhistor, pp. 129, 195). 
Comp. also my account of the work of Badt in the Theol. Litetg. 1878, p. 
358. Dechent again gives his decision for the Christian authorship, Zettschr. 
fiir Kirchengesch. ii. 491-496. 

78 Justin. Apol. i. 20 (refers to Sib. iv. 172-177). Clemens Alex. Protrept, 
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verses included in it (97-98) are already mentioned by Straba 
p. 536, as oracular sayings. 

5. Very divergent are the decisions of critics concerning 
the fifth book. Bleek distinguishes the following portions as 
Jewish :—(a) vers. 260-285, 481-531, written about the 
middle of the second century before Christ, by an Alexandrian 
Jew; (b) vers. 286-332 by a Jew of Asia Minor soon after 
A.D. 20; (c) perhaps also vers. 342-433 by a Jewish author 
about a.D. 70. While Liicke entirely, and Gfrorer at least 
partly, agree with Bleek, Friedlieb ascribes the whole fifth book 
to a Jew of the beginning of Hadrian’s reign, and Badt toa 
Jew of about a.D. 130; Ewald, Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. 1871, pp. 
37-44) and Hildebrandt regard at least Book v. 52-531 as 
the work of a Jew of about av. 80 (Ewald) or a few years 
earlier (Hilgenfeld, Hildebrandt) ; while Alexandre, Reuss and 
Dechent (Zettschr. f. Kirchengesch. ii. 497 sqq.) attribute 
the book to a Christian Jew. It seems to me a vain 
effort to attempt to settle in detail the origin and date of 
composition of the pieces combined in this book. For it is 
palpable, that we have here no compact whole, but a loose 
conglomerate of heterogeneous portions. The greater number 
are certainly of Jewish origin; for the sections, in which 
Jewish interests and views are brought more or less plainly 
forward, run through the whole book (comp. especially vers. 
260-285, 328-332, 344-360, 397-413, 414-433, 492- 
511). On the other hand the remarkable passage vers. 256- 
259, in which “the excellent man coming from heaven who 
spreads out his hands on the fruit-bearing tree” (Jesus) is 
identified with Joshua (Jesus the son of Nave) is certainly 
Christian.“ Thus Jewish and Christian pieces are at all 
iv. 50 and 62; Paedag. ii. 10. 99, iii. 8. 15; Constit. apostol.v.7. Pseudo- 


Justin. Cohort.c.16. Lactant. vii.23.4. Id. de ira dei, c. 23 (three passages), 
1 Sib. vers. 256-259 :— 


Ele 88 tis gocerces adbis im’ widépos zox0¢ evi, 
Ob rarcdwas Hrrwoev tol Evrov rordxceproy 
“EBpetov 6 dpiaros, os Hersdv wore orioey, 
Davnoas poss re warn need yelrcow cdyvoic. 
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events combined in this book. The summing up of the 
discrepant elements under the common term “ Judaeo- 
Christian” is as unhappy an expedient as it is eg. in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. When however the 
mixture of Jewish and Christian pieces in this fifth book is 
acknowledged, it cannot in many instances, where religion is a 
matter of indifference, be determined to which side they 
belong. So much only is certain, that the Jewish element 
preponderates. With such characteristics it is also impossible 
to determine the respective dates of composition. In the 
Jewish pieces the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem 
(397-413) and apparently the destruction also of the Onias- 
temple in Egypt (so far as vers. 492-511 refer to this) are 
lamented. These pieces and consequently the main body of 
the book might then have been written in the first century 
after Christ. On the other hand, the chronological oracle at the 
beginning (vers. 1-51) certainly leads as far as to the time of 
Hadrian. Quotations are first found in Clemens Alexandrinus.” 

6. Of the remaining books, vi. vii. and viii. are generally 
and correctly esteemed to be of Christian authorship.” The 
origin on the other hand of Books i—ii. and xi—xiv. is doubtful. 
Most investigators regard these also as Christian. Liicke, 
Friedlieb and Dechent on the contrary ascribe Book xi. and 
Friedlieb Book xiv. also to a Jewish author. Dechent attempts, 
as Friedlieb also partly does, to point out in Books i. and ii. 
Jewish pieces of greater extent. How difficult it is to find 
sure footing in this respect is proved by the circumstance, 
that Liicke in a later section of his work (Hinl. die Offend. des 
Joh. p. 269 sqq.) retracted his view concerning Book xi. and 
ascribed it to a Christian author.” This eleventh book is 


75 Clem. Alex. Protrept. iv. 50; Paedag. ii. 10. 99. 

76 The eighth book (viii. 217-250) contains the famous acrostic upon 
Inoots Xpsords beod vidg cwrijp crevpés, which is also given in Constantine’s 
Oratio ad sanct. coet. (= Euseb. Vita Const. v.) c. 18. 

77 So also Bleek in his notice of Liicke’s book (Stud. u. Krit. 1854, p. 
976). According to this the statement in Dechent (Dissert. p. 49), that 
Bleek’s view concerning Book xi. ‘“‘ was not known,” must be corrected, 
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really not worth contesting. It is a religiously colourless 
versified history of Egypt down to the beginning of the 
Roman supremacy, and may just as well be Jewish as 
Christian. Nor is it very different with the other pieces. 
The portions separated by Dechent from Books i. and ii. may 
in fact be Jewish, but they may just as well be Christian, and 
their entire lack of attestation by the Fathers of the first 
three centuries rather speaks for a later, 12 a Christian 


origin.” 


The most ancient author who quotes a Jewish Sibylline 
book (and indeed St. iii. 97 sqq. ed. Friedlieb) is Alexander 
Polyhistor about 80-40 B.c. See the passage from his Xwrdaina 
in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 23 = Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 81 = 
Cyrill. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. p- 9. The almost verbally 
identical passage in Josephus, Antt. i. 4. 3 (=Euseb. Praep. 
evang. ix. 15), is copied from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name. Comp. p. 282 above. 

On the use of the Sibyllines by the Fathers, see Vervorst, De 
carminibus Sibyllints apud sanctos Patres dtsceptatio, Paris 
1844. Besancon, De lemplor que les Peres de Véglise ont fait 
- oracles sibyllins, Montauban 1851. Alexandre’s 1st ed. vol. 

i. (1856) pp. 254-311. A collection of the most ancient 
Atotatiohe is also given in Harnack’s Patres apostol., note on 
Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. A thorough discussion of the numerous 
citations in Lactantius is given by Struve, Fragmenta librorum 
Sibyllinorum quae apud Lactantium reperiuntur, Regiom. 1817. 
A manuscript collection by the Scotchman Sedulius (ninth 
century) of the quotations in Lactantius is printed in Mont- 
faucon’s Paleogr. gr. lib. iii. cap. vii. pp. 2438-247, and from 
bine in Gallandi’s biblioth. patr. i. 400-406, comp. his proleg. 
p. Lxxxi. 

Whether Clemens Romanus has quoted the Sibyllines is 
doubtful. For it is said in the pseudo-Justinian Quaestt. et 
responss. ad orthodoxos, quaest. 74 (Corp. apolog. ed. Otto, 3rd ed. 
vol. v. p. 108): & rig waupobons xaracrdcews rd rédog goriy 4 Oi rod 
Tuphs xpiois riv dosBav, nade Pao at ypapal PONT av re nal aro- 
orbhwv, €r1 OF Hal FIG WBVAANS, nadwS Dnow 6 waxcpiog KAnwng év 
rh ec Kopwoioug érsoroay. The Sibyl not being mentioned in 
the received text of the Clementine Epistles, ‘the xadws must 


78 The oldest testimony which Dechent (Dissert. p. 37) can point out, is 
found in Constantine’s Oratio ad sanct. coet. (=Euseb. Vita Const. v.) 
c. 18: 4 rolvvy “Epudpale ZiBvrarce QDaoxovoe seuriy ixry yeves, werd Tox 
neraxarvopov, yeveodas. Comp. St». i, 283 sqq. 
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probably be taken as parallel to the xa4é, and thus the words 
tvs 03 xal rng BBLAAns are not the words of Clement but of the 
pseudo-Justin. Comp. Harnack’s 2nd ed. of the Clementine 
Epistles, Proleg. p. xl. ; Otto in his note on the passage is of the 
contrary opinion. Hermas, Vis. ii. 4, mentions only the Sibyl 
and not the Sibylline books. Quotations from the latter are 
on the other hand given in the Predicatio Petri et Pauli in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 42-43 (see also Liicke, Hin. in die 
Offend. Joh. p. 238; Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test. extra canon. rec. fase. 
iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.). Gmnostics in Hippolyt. Philosophum. 
v. 16. Justin. Apol. i. 20. Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 30. Theo- 
philus, ad Avutol. ii. 3. 31, 36. Tertullian, ad nationes, ii. 12. 
Pseudo-Melito, Apol. c. 4 (in Otto, Corp. apolog. vol. ix. pp. 
425, 463 sq.). Pseudo-Justin. Cohortat. ad Graec. c. 16, 37-38. 
Const. Apost. v. 7. Constantini Oratio ad sanct. coet. (= Euseb. 
Vita Const. v.) c. 18-19. Quotations abound most in Clemens 
Alex. and Lactantius. 

Clemens Alexandrinus quotes: (1) The prooemium : Protrept. 
ii, 27. Protr. vi. 71=Strom. v. 14. 108. Protr. viii. 77= 
Strom. v. 14. 115. Strom. iii. 3. 14. (2) The third book: 
Protr. vi. 70, vii. '74. (3) The fourth book: Protrept. iv. 50 and 
62. Paedag. ii. 10. 99, iii. 3.15. (4) The fifth book: Protrept. 
iv. 50. Paedag. ii. 10.99. Comp. also Strom. i. 21. 108, 132. 
It is seen from these statistics that just the three books which 
on internal grounds we esteem (or at least their greater part) to 
be Jewish, and these only, were known to Clement. Other 
patristic quotations too down to Clement refer to these books 
alone. They thus evidently form the most ancient Jewish 
body of Sibylline oracles. 

Lactantius quotes about fifty passages from our Sibyllines, 
most frequently from Book viii. next to this from Book iii, 
only sometimes from Books iv. v. vi. and vii., from the rest not 
at all. See the material in Struve and Alexandre. Hence it 
seems, that he was acquainted with only Books iii. to viii. of our 
present collection. He must however have had in them some- 
what which is lacking in our MSS.; for apart from the passages 
from the prooemium, which indeed is only preserved to us by 
Theophilus, other quotations are also found in Lactantius, which 
cannot be pointed out in our texts, Lact. vil. 19. 2, viii. 24. 2. 
The verses too cited by Lactantius, ii. 11. 18, and very probably 
belonging to the prooemium, are not contained in Theophilus. 
Lactantius expresses himself in general on the books known 
to him as follows: Jnst. 1, 6 (after an enumeration of the ten 
Sibyls), Harum omnium Sibyllarum carmina et feruntur et 
habentur praeterquam Cymaeae, cujus libri a Romanis occulun- 
tur nec eos ab ullo nisi a quindecimviris inspectos habent. 

DIV. I. VOL, Ui. T 
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Et sunt singularum singuli libri, qui quia Sibyllae nomine 
inscribuntur, unius esse creduntur; suntque confusi, nec 
discerni ac suum cuique adsignari potest, nisi Erythraeae, 
quae et nomen suum verum carmini inseruit, et Erythraeam 
ge nominat, ubi praelocuta est, quum esset orta Babylone. 

Celsus also testifies to the credit of the Sibyllines among 
Christians (Orig. c. Celsus, vi. 61, vii. 53, 56). Celsus, 
however, already charges the Christians with having forged the 
oracles, nor were such charges subsequently wanting. Comp. 
the allusions in Constantine’s Oratio ad sanct. coet. (= Euseb. 
Vita Const. v.)c. 19.1. Lactant. Inst. iv. 15. 26. Augustine, 
de civ. Det, xviii. 46. 

On the credit and use of the Sibyllines in the Middle Ages, 
see Alexandre’s Ist ed. ii. 287-311. Liicken, “ Die sibyllinischen 
Weissagungen, ihr Ursprung und ihr Zusammenhang mit den 
afterprophetischen Darstellungen christlicher Zeit” (Katholische 
Studien, No. V.), Wiirzb. 1875. Vogt, “ Ueber Sibyllenweissa- 
gung” (Beitrage zur Gresch. der deutschen Sprache und Interatur, 
edited by Paul and Braune, vol. iv. 1877, pp. 48-100). Bang, 
Voluspd und die sibyllinischen Orakel, translated from the 
Danish, Wien 1880. 

On the manuscripts, see Friedlieb, De codicibus Sibyllinorum 
manuscriptis in usum eriticwum nondum adhibitis commentatio, 
Vratislav. 1847. Friedlieb’s edition, Introd. p. xxii. sqq. and 
App. pp. ix.-xil. Alexandre’s Ist ed. vol. i. p. xliii. sqq. ; his 
2nd ed. pp. xxxvili-xli. Volkmann, Lectiones Sibyllinae, 
Pyritz 1861. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech. Interatur, ii. 1 
(3rd ed. 1867), p. 452 sq. 

On the editions, see Gallandi, Biblioth. patr. i. p. 81. 
Fabricius, Bzblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 257-261. Bleek, i. 
p. 123 sq. Alexandre’s Ist ed. vol. i. pp. xxx.—xliii. The first 
edition superintended by Xystus Betuleius, according to an 
Augsburg now a Munich manuscript, was brought out by 
Oporinus in Basle 1545. The same with a Latin translation 
by Seb. Castalio (which first appeared separately in 1546), 
Basle 1555. The most esteemed among the older editions is 
that of Opsopdus, Paris 1599 (repeated in 1607; the account 
by the bibliographers of a supposed edition of 1589 rests upon 
a mistake). The edition of Gallaeus, Amsterdam 1689, is less 
esteemed. The Sibyllines have appeared besides in various 
collections, eg. in Gallandi’s Bibliotheca veterwm patrum, vol. i. 
(Venetiis 1788) pp. 333-410; comp. Proleg. pp. Ixxvi-Ixxxii. All 
these editions contain only the first eight books. The fourteenth 
book was first published from a Milan manuscript by Angelo 
Mai (Sibyllae liber xiv. editore et interprete Angelo Maio, 
Mediolan. 1817); and afterwards Books xi. to xiv. from two 
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Vatican manuscripts by the same (Scriptorum veterum nova 
collectio ed. ab Angelo Maio, vol. iii. 3, 1828, pp. 202-215). 
Everything hitherto known is combined in the editions of 
Alexandre (Oracula Stbyllina, cwrante C. Alexandre, 2 vols. 
Paris 1841-1856. Hditio altera ex priore ampliore contracta, 
integra tamen et passim aucta, multisque locis retractata, Paris 
1869 [the copious Excursi of the first edition are omitted in 
shis second one]) and of Friedlieb (Die sibyllinischen Weissa- 
gungen vollstindig gesammelt, nach neuer Handschriften-Ver- 
gleichung, mit kritischen Commentare und metrischer deutscher 
Uebersetzung, Leipzig 1852). A Latin translation is added to 
most editions, a German one to that of Friedlieb. A French 
one has been commenced by Bouché Leclercq (Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, vol. vii. 1883, pp. 236-248; vol. viii. 1883, 
pp. 619-634, etc.). 

Contributions to textual criticism: Volkmann, De oraculis 
Sibyllinis dissertatio, supplementum editionis a Friedliebio ex- 
hibitae, Lips. 1853. The same, Specimen novae Sibyllinorum 
editions, Lips. 1854 (containing the first book). A discussion 
of Alexandre’s edition in the Philologus, vol. xv. 1860, p. 317 
sqq. The same, Lectiones Sibyllinae, Pyritz 1861. X., “Zur 
Textkritik der sibyllin. Biicher” (Zectschr. fiir wissensch. Theol. 
1861, pp. 437-439). Meineke, “Zu den sibyllinischen Biichern” 
(Philologus, vol. xxviii. 1869, pp. 577-598). Ludwich, “ Zu den 
sibyllinischen Orakeln” (ewe Jahrbd. fiir Philol. und Paidagogik, 
vol. exvii. 1878, pp. 240-245). Nauck, “Kritische Bemer- 
kungen” (Mélanges gréco-romains tirés du bulletin de Pacadémie 
impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbowrg, vol. ii. 1859-1866, 
p. 484 sq.; iii. 1869-1874, pp. 278-282; iv. 1875-1880, pp. 155- 
157, 630-642). Rzach, “ Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen Weissa- 
‘gungen” (Wiener Studien, vol. iv. 1882, pp. 121-129). More 
in Engelmann’s Biblioth. script. class. ed. Preuss. 

Lists of the literature on the Sibyllines in general are given 
in Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 227-290. Bleek, 
i, 129-141. Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, 
§ 274. Alexandre’s 1st ed. ii. 2. 71-82, also 2nd ed. p. 418 sq. 
Engelmann, Bibliotheca seriptorum classicorum (8th ed. revised 
by Preuss), Div. i. 1880, p. 528 sq. The first to investigate 
the collection according to correct critical principles was: 
Bleek, “ Ueber die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung der uns 
in 8 Biichern erhaltenen Sammlung Sibyllinischer Orakel” 
(Theologische Zeitschrift, edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette 
and Liicke, No. 1, 1819, pp. 120-246; No. 2, 1820, pp. 172- 
239). Comp. also his notice of Liicke’s Hinl. in the Stud. 
und Krit. 1854, pp. 972-979. Gfrorer, Philo, vol. ii. 1831, pp. 
121-173. Liicke, Versuch einer vollstiindigen Einleitung in die 
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Offenbarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 66-89, 248-274 
Friedlieb’s Introd. to his edition (1852). Alexandre’s 1st ed. 
ii, 312-439; 2nd ed. p. 21 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Die siidische 
Apokalyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung (1857), pp. 
51-90. The same, Zeitschr. fiir wissenchaftl. Theologie, vol. ii. 
1860, pp. 313-319; xiv. 1871, pp. 30-50. Ewald, “ Abhand- 
lung iiber Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sibyllischen 
Bucher” (Zransactions of the Géttinger Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 
vol. viii. 1858-1859, hist.-philol. Class. pp. 43-152, also 
separately). Frankel, “Alexandrinische Messiashoffnungen” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1859, pp. 
241-261, 285-308, 321-330, 359-364). Volkmann in the 
“ Philologus,” vol. xv. 1860, pp. 317-327. Bernhardy, Grundriss 
der griechischen Interatur, i. 1 (3rd ed. 1867), pp. 441-453. 
Reuss, art. “Sibyllen,” in Herzog’s Real-Ence. 1st ed. xiv. 1861, 
pp. 315-329 (2nd ed. xiv. 1884, pp. 179-191). The same, 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments, 1881, § 489, 490, 537. 
Ziindel, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Abfasswngszeit des 
Buches Daniel, 1861, pp. 140-172. Langen, Das Judenthwm in 
Paldstina zur Zeit Christi, 1866, pp. 169-174. Badt, De 
oraculis Sibyllinis a Judaeis compositis, Bresl. 1869. The same, 
Orsprung, Inhalt und Text des vierten Buches der sibyllinischen 
Orakel, Breslau 1878. Larocque, “Sur la date du troisiéme 
livre des Oracles sibyllins” (Revue archéologique, new series, 
vol. xx. 1869, pp. 261-270). Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes, 1872, pp. 134-144, 160 sq. Dechent, Ueber das erste, 
zweite und elfte Buch der sibyllinischen Weissagungen, Frankf. 
1873. The same, “ Charakter und Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Sibyllenschriften” (Zeischr. fiir Kirchengesch. vol. ii. 
1878, pp. 481-509). Hildebrandt, “Das roémische Antichris- 
tenthum zur Zeit der Offenbarung Johannis und des fiinften 
sibyllinischen Buches” (Zettschr. f. wissensch. Theol. 1874, pp. 
57-95). Delaunay, Moines et Sibylles dans lVantiquité judeo- 
grecque, Paris 1874. Renan, Jowrnal des Savants, 1874, pp. 
796-809. Delitzsch, “ Versuchte Loésung eines sibyllischen 
Rathsels” [on i. 137-146], Zeitschr. fiir luth. Theol. 1877, 
pp. 216-218. The Edinburgh Review, No. 299, July 1877, 
pp. 31-67. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 10-17. 
ee Griechische Literaturgeschichte, vol. iii, 1878, pp. 335- 


2. Hystaspes. 


Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 32-33) relates of Hystaspes 
the Mede, the father of King Darius, that during his sojourn 
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among the Indian Brahmins, he learned from them “ the laws 
of the motions of the world and stars and pure religious 
customs’ (purosque sacrorum ritus), and then imparted some 
of these to the native Magi, who handed them down to pos- 
terity. A Greek work under the name of this Hystaspes, who 
was thus regarded by antiquity as an authority in religious 
matters, was known to the Fathers, by whom the following 
indications concerning it are given. According to Justin, the 
future destruction of the world by fire was therein predicted. 
In the Praedicatio Petri e Pauli cited by Clemens Alex. it is 
asserted, that Hystaspes plainly referred to the Son of God, 
and to the conflict of Messiah and his people with many 
kings, and to his stedfastness (iroyovy) and glorious appear- 
ing (wapovola). Lastly, according to Lactantius the destruc- 
tion of the Roman Empire was foretold in it, and also that in 
the tribulation of the last times, the pious and believing 
would pray to Zeus for assistance, and that Zeus would hear 
them and destroy the ungodly. Lactantius finds fault here 
only with the circumstance, that what God will do is 
ascribed to Zeus, and at the same time laments, that in con- 
sequence of the deceit of the daemons, nothing is here said of 
the sending of the Son of God. From these notices it is 
evident, that the work was of an apocalyptic and eschato- 
logical tenor. Since Lactantius expressly says, that the 
sending of the Son of God to judge the world is not men- 
tioned in it, we must regard it as rather Jewish than Christian. 
The choice too of Zeus as the name of God, corresponding 
more with the literary usages of Hellenistic Judaism than 
with those of Christianity, speaks for its Jewish origin. 
What the author also of the Praedicatio Petri et Pauli says 
concerning the appearance of the Messiah prophesied of in 
Scripture, does not go beyond the framework of Jewish 
expectation. The apparent contradiction between his state- 
ment and that of Lactantius may be explained by remem- 
bering, that Lactantius only misses the co-operation of the 
Messiah at the day of judgment. Yet it may be also possible 
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that the author of the Praedicatio Petri et Pauli had an inter- 
polated copy before him. The limits of the date of composi- 
tion are fixed by the appearance on the one side of the Roman 
Empire as the power hostile to God, on the other by Justin’s 
acquaintance with the work. 


Justin. Apol. i. 20: Kal 3/Bur\r0Q“% 8 nal ‘Yordonns yerjoeodou 
riv Dbapriv dvdrwon dice wupdc Zpuen». Comp. also c. 44. 

Praedicatio Petri et Pauli in Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
42-43 (comp. Lucke, Hinl. in die Offend. Joh. p. 238; Hilgenfeld, 
Nov. Test. extra canonem rec. fasc. iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.): 
AdBere nal rag EAAnunds BiBrous, éxiyvwre S/PurdrAay, wo dnAo*s Eva 
dedv nal re meArovra Exeodas, nal roy “Yordorny AaPévres dvdyvwre, noel 
sipnosre TOAAH Tnravyéorepoy nal ouDeorepoy yeypujujuévov tov vidy rov 
bod, xa! uabag raparaci rojoovol + Xpior® morro! PacirerG usoovvres 
adrdy xal rods Qopobyras Td bvoma avrov xa! Tove Micros adrol nal rHy 
deromovny xal TAY wapovoiay avrov. 

Lactantius, Jnst. vii. 15. 19: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit 
Medorum rex antiquissimus . . . admirabile somnium sub 
interpretatione vaticinantis pueri ad memoriam posteris tra- 
didit, sublatwm iri ex orbe imperium nomenque Romanun, multo 
ante praefatus, quam illa Troiana gens conderetur. bid. vii. 
18. 2-3: Hystaspes enim, quem superius nominavi, descripta 
iniquitate saeculi hujus extremi, pios ac fideles a nocentibus 
segregatos ait cum fletu et gemitu extensuros esse ad coelum 
manus et imploraturos fidem Jovis; Jovem respecturum ad 
terram et auditurum voces hominum atque impios extincturum. 
Quae omnia vera sunt, praeter unum, quod Jovem dixit illa 
facturum, quae Deus faciet. Sed et illud non sine daemonum 
fraude subtractum est, missum iri a patre tunc filium Dei, qui 
deletis omnibus malis pios liberet. 

Comp. in general: Walch, “De Hystaspe” (Commentationes 
soctetatis scientt. Gotting. vol. ii. 1780). Fabricius - Harles, 
Biblioth. graec. i. 108 sq. A. G. Hoffmann in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgem. Encykl. § 2, vol. xiii. 1836, p. 71 sq. Liicke 
Kinl. in die Offenbarung des Johannes, 2nd ed. pp. 237-240. 
Otto’s Anmerkung zu Justin as above (in his edition of the 
Corpus apologet.). 


3 Forged Verses of Greek Poets. 


Both Jewish and Christian apologists repeatedly appeal to 
the most eminent Greek yoets to prove, that the more intelligent 
among the Greeks held correct views concerning the nature 
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of God, His unity, spirituality and supramundane character. 
Many such quotations, especially in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
are really taken from the genuine works of these poets, and 
have been skilfully selected and explained by the apologists.” 
But among these genuine quotations are also to be found not 
a few which have been palpably forged in the interest of 
either Jewish or Christian apologetic. The works where such 
forged verses have been discovered are chiefly the following: 
1, Aristobulus in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, xiii. 12. 
2. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. v. 14; also given in Euseb. 
Praep. evang. xiii. 13; comp. also Protrept. vii. 74. 3. The 
pseudo - Justinian Cohortatio ad Graecos, « 15 and 18. 
4. The pseudo-Justinian work, De monarchia, c. 2-4 (the two 
latter in Otto’s Corpus apologetarwm christian. vol. iii.). The 
authors to whom the verses are ascribed, are: the great tragic 
poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; the writers of comedies, 
Philemon, Menander, Diphilus ; a large fragment is ascribed 
to Orpheus; and certain verses on the Sabbath to Hesiod, 
Homer and Linus (or Callimachus). 

In forming a judgment concerning the origin of these pieces 
the following considerations are of importance. Almost all 
the portions, which come under notice, are found both in 
Clemens Al. Str. v. 14. 113-133 (=Eus. Pr. xiii, 13. 40- 
62, ed. Gaisford), and in the pseudo-Justinian work, De 
monarchia, c. 2—4. Aristobulus and the Cohortatio ad Graecos 
have only single verses and such as are found in the others 
also. Both in Clement and in the work De monarchia how- 
ever, the suspicious portions stand pretty thick together; in 
the De monarchia indeed almost without other accessories, It 
is thus clear that either one made use of the other or that 


7 So e.g. the celebrated commencement of the Phaenomena of Aratus 
(third century B.C.): "Ex Ards dpyapeobe, tov obderor’ dvdpes éaow &épnrov, 
etc., from which is derived the saying quoted, Acts xvii. 28: rod yap xal 
yévos éouév. The Jewish philosopher Aristobulus (in Euseb. Praep. evang. 
xiii, 12. 6, ed. Gaisford) already quotes this verse; also Theophilus, ad 
Autol. ii. 8. Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 101=Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 
13. 26 
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both drew from a common source. A strict observation shows 
however that the former supposition cannot be accepted. 
For though the pieces quoted are almost all identical, they 
are more completely and accurately given now by one now 
by another.” It is then indubitable that both drew from a 
common source, in which all the suspected pieces were probably 
found together. What this source was moreover we are 
directly told by Clement: it was the work of the pseudo- 
Hecataeus on Abraham. For Clement introduces the first of 
the suspected quotations, a supposed portion of Sophocles, 
with the words (Strom. v. 14. 113 =Eus. Pr. xiii. 13. 40, ed. 

Gaisford): ‘O pev Zodoxrys, > gnow ‘Exataios 6 Tas 
| iaropias cvvtakdyevos ev TH nat “ABpapov Kai tods Aiyutr- 
tlous, dvtixpus émi Ths oxnvis éxBod. Bockh already showed 
that he on the whole correctly perceived the state of matters 
by ascribing all the quotations from the scenic poets (tragic 
and comic) to the pseudo-Hecataeus. Hence it was no 
advance when Nauck, eg. (in his edition of the Fragm. tragic.), 
and Otto (in his notes in the Corp. apologet.) again spoke of 
Christian forgeries, for the work of the pseudo-Hecataeus is 
eertainly Jewish. The verdict of Bockh must however be 
also extended to the large portion from Orpheus and to the 
verses of Hesiod, Homer and Linus on the Sabbath, which 


80 De monarchia, c. 3, ¢.g. comp. with Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 121-122 
(=Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 47-48), is instructive. First a portion from 
Sophocles is given in De monarchia (Gores yep, tore, etc.). Then Clement 
has the same portion but divided into two halves; and the second half is 
introduced by the formula: xal per’ Grlye atbss éxsQéper. Undoubtedly 
Clement is here the more original. The author of De monarchia joined 
together the two pieces which are not directly connected. A contrary 
relation takes place in the next following, but in Clement preceding, piece: 
ots oD rods Oavévtas, of which Clement ascribes the whole to Diphilus, 
while the author of De monarchia ascribes the first and longer half to 
Philemon, the second and shorter to Euripides. In the latter ascription he 
is correct, for it contains a few genuine verses of Euripides, which are 
completed by spurious ones (see Dindorf’s note in his edition of 
Clement). Here then the work ‘De monarchia” preserves the original; 


Clement by an oversight ascribing the two unconnected pieces to ome 
author, 
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are already cited by Aristobulus (in Euseb. xiii. 12) and the 
forgery of which is therefore set by many, eg. Valckenaer, 
and also Bockh to the credit of Aristobulus. The Orphean 
piece is also found both in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 123 sqq. 
(=Euseb. xiii. 13. 50 sqq.) and in the work De monarchia, 
ce. 2, in the midst of the forged verses of the tragic and comic 
poets. And the testimonies of Hesiod and Homer concerning 
the Sabbath stand at least near in Clement (Strom. v. 14. 107 
=Euseb. xiii. 13. 34), and in juxtaposition, along with the 
Orphean piece, certainly in Aristobulus. It is hence very pro- 
bable that these forgeries also belong to the pseudo-Hecataeus. 

If our conjecture is correct, these forgeries belong to the 
third century before Christ ; for such is the date of the pseudo- 
Hecataeus (see next paragraph). It seems that numerous 
passages from Greek poets were collected in his work, as 
testimonies to the true belief in God, that among them many 
were certainly genuine, but that these not seeming sufficiently 
powerful to the author he enhanced and completed them by 
verses of his own making. The work was certainly in the 
hands of Clemens Alex. and the author of De monarchia in 
the original. 


Comp. in general: Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judaeo 
(Lugd. Bat. 1806), pp. 1-16, 73-125. Bockh, Graecae tragoe- 
diae principum, Aeschyli Sophoclis Huripidis, num ea quae 
supersunt et genuina omnia sint et forma primitiva servata, an 
eorum familus aliquid debeat ex wus tribwi (Heidelb. 1808), 
pp. 146-164 (treats especially on the Jewish forgeries). 
Gfrérer, Philo, ii. 74 sqq. (on the Orphean verses). Déahne, 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der jtidisch-alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, ii. 89-94, 225-228. Meineke, Menandri et Phile- 
monis religuiae, Berol. 1823. The same, Fragmenta comicorum 
Graecorum, vol iv. Berol. 1841 (among others the Fragments 
of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus). Nauck, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum fragmenta, Lips. 1856. Cobet in Adbysg “Epuijg éxd. id 
Kévrov, vol. i. (Leyden 1866) pp. 176, 454, 459-463, 524. 
Dindorf’s notes on the passages in question in his edition of 
Clem. Alex. Otto's notes on the passages in question in his 
edition of the Corpus apologet. christ. vol. iii. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 566-568 (on the verses quoted by 
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Aristobulus). Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 166-169. 
Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New York 1876), pp. 336-342. 

The several portions are (according to their order in the 
pseudo-Justinian work De monarchia) as follows :— 

1. Twelve verses of Aeschylus (XwpiZe évnraiv viv de6v) on the 
elevation of God above every creature, De monarchia, c. 2 (Otto’s 
Corpus apologetarwm, 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 130); Clemens Alex. 
Strom. v. 14. 131=Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 60, ed. Gaisford. 
Bockh, p. 150 sq. Nauck, Zragucorwm Graec. fragm. p. 100. 

2. Nine verses of Sophocles (Eig raig &Ande/asov) on the unity 
of God, who made heaven and earth, and on the folly of idolatry, 
De monarchia, c. 2 (Otto’s Corpus apolog. 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 132); 
Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 113=Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 
13. 40, ed. Gaisford; Clem. Protrept. vii. 74; Pseudo-Justin. 
Cohort. ad. Graec. c. 18; Cyrill. Alex. adv. Julian. ed. Spanh. 
p. 32; Theodoret, Graecaruwm affectionum curatio, c. vil. 8. jim. 
(Opp. ed. Schulze, iv. 896); Malalas, ed. Bonnens. p. 40 sq. 
Cedrenus, ed. Bonnens. i. 82. The two first verses are also in 
Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 5. Bockh, p. 148 sq. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Fragm. p. 284 sq. Miiller, Fragm. hist. graec. ii. 196. 
Dindorf’s note to Clem. Strom. v. 14. 113. 

3. Two verses, ascribed in De monarchia, c. 2, to the comic 
poet Philemon, but in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 to 
Euripides (@¢dv 4: roo), treat of God as one who sees everything, 
but is himself unseen. On their spuriousness, see Meineke, 
Fragmenta comicorum Graec. iv. 67 sq. Nauck, Trag. Graee. 
Frag. p. 552. Otto, Corp. Apologet. 3rd ed. vol. iii. p. 132, 
note 21. Dindorf’s note to Clem. Protr. Lc. 

4. A long piece attributed to Orpheus is extant in two 
different recensions, which materially differ from each other. 
The shortest is that in the two pseudo-Justinian works, de 
monarchia, and Cohort. ad graec.c. 15. The text is identical in 
both, only that in De monarchia the two introductory verses are 
omitted. The Cohortatio also gives the text with an abbreviation 
in the midst (Cyrill. Alex. adv. Julian. ed. Spanheim, p. 26). 
The contents of the piece (one-and-twenty verses in the Cohort.) 
turn upon the thought, that there is but one God who made 
and still governs all things, who is enthroned in supramundane 
glory in heaven, invisible, yet everywhere present. If further 
proof of the Jewish origin of these verses were needed, it is 
clearly found in the thought, borrowed from Isa. lxvi. 1, that 
heaven is God’s throne and earth His footstool— 


Oiros yap xarnstov ex’ odpavdy gornpinrou 
Xpuséw evi dpdvy, yalng & eal wooo! BEBnune 8! 


61 The same verses run according to Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 14. 124= 
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It is worthy of remark, that the author lays stress on the 
notion, that evil too is sent by God— 


Oirog 0 2 cyadot xandy dvnroie: didwor 
Ka! wérswov xpudevra nol &ryen Sanpudevra, 


The whole instruction is addressed to Musaeus the son of 
Orpheus (to the latter according to Cohort. c. 15). According to 
Monarchia, c. 2, it is contained in the “ Testament of Orpheus ” 
in which, repenting of his former teaching of 360 gods, he pro- 
claimed the one true God (waprupyos: dé wor nad’ Opgeds, 6 rupssoa- 
yuyov rods rpranocious ESHxovra Oeodc, ér TG Asadynas easy papomevy 
BiBrip, dxbre weravoay eri robrw Qaiveros && av ypaoe). Comp. 
also Cohort. c. 15 and 36, and especially in Theophilus, ad Autol. 
il. 2: ci yap wpernoey . . . "Oppex of rpiaxdoior EEHnovra sévre Oe0/, 
eis airde ori rede: rou Biov abcre?, ev ra&ig Asadganasg adrov Aeyov 
vee elves bedv. 

(0) A longer recension of the same Orphean fragment is given 
by Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 5. At its 
commencement it coincides on the whole with the before-named 
recension, but adds considerably more towards the close, 
especially a reference to the Chaldaean (Abraham), who alone 
attained to the true knowledge of God. The passage, according 
to which God is also the inflicter of evil, is here corrected into 
its opposite— 


Airis 8 2 dyad bvnroig randy obm emseerrge 
“Avopwros abr de ydpis nal wioos barnde?, 
Kal wbasmog nal Aomuds 10° Krvyen Sanpuderror. 


Aristobulus names as the source the poems of Orpheus xara 
riv iepdy Adyov (Huseb. Praep. xiii. 12. 4: gr: 68 xal ’Oppeds ev 
Tonwacr rav xara rov Lepov Adbyov aire Asyoutvow ovrws éxriberat). 

(c) The quotations in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vii. 74; Strom. 
v. 12. 78, and especially Strom. v. 14. 123-127 = Euseb. Praep. 
evang. xiii. 13. 50-54, ed. Gaisford, represent a third recension. 
Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio, ii. (Opp. ed. Schulze, 
iv. 735 sq.) 8 again draws from Clement. Clement gives the 


Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 51 (and almost exactly so according to Aristobulus 
in Euseb. Praep. xiii. 12. 5}— 

Abrog 0 ad wbyoou adris tx’ ovpevdr éornpsxree 

Xpuvotw eivi Opove, yain ® dae rossi BéGnxev. 
Clement already notices the agreement with Isa. lxvi. 1. 

82 Since it can be proved that Theodoret elsewhere borrows such quota- 
tions from Clement, there can be no doubt that his text is in the main a 
combination of Clem. Strom. v. 12. 78 and v. 14.124. Only the first three 
verses in Theodoret agree in part more with Aristobulus than with Clem. 
Protr. vii. 74. 
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text only piecemeal, and broken up into separate quotations. 
But taking all these together, it is clearly seen, that not only 
the whole portion, given by Aristobulus, but also considerably 
more was in his hands. Much as he agrees in the main with 
Aristobulus (especially in having the passage concerning the 
Chaldee), this only on the other hand makes the coincidences 
in many details with the pseudo-Justinian works the more 
striking. Clement also has in particular the passage concerning 
the infliction of evil by God in its original form, like the 

seudo-Justinian works (Strom. v. 14. 126=Euseb. Praep. xiii. 
13. 53). On the work of Orpheus, from which the passage is 
taken, Clement agrees with the others in saying, that Orpheus, 
“after teaching the orgies and the theology of idols, made a 
recantation conformable with truth by singing, though late, 
the truly holy doctrine” (Protrept. vii. 74: ’Oppsv¢, werd ray ray 
bfAtav ispopavriay nal rav siddAwy rv beodoviay, THA WwWOiay aAnbEiags 
siokyel, Tov iepoy bvews be wore Sums O ouv Goda Adyov). 

On the relation of the three recensions to each other Lobeck 
(Aglaophamus, i. 438 sqq.) has brought forward the view, that 
the recension of the Justinian works is the oldest, that of 
Clemens a more recent and that of Aristobulus the most recent, 
the latter being of a date subsequent to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(i. 448: Clementis certe temporibus posteriorem). There is 
however no constraining reason for the last notion. We have 
ourselves acknowledged, that the text of Aristobulus is in one 
point secondary in comparison with the other two. That is not 
however saying, that it is so in every respect. It may be 
regarded as certain, that none of the three recensions is directly 
the source of the others. Nor can the short portion in the 
Justinian works be the archetype, for it is evidently only a 
fragment from a larger copy, probably with abbreviations in the 
text. The three recensions will thus fall back upon a common 
source, which hasafterwards been subjected to manifold variations. 
And this source may very well have been the pseudo-Hecataeus. 
In any case this Orphean passage is one of the boldest forgeries 
ever attempted. It is a supposed legacy of Orpheus to his son 
Musaeus, in which, having arrived at the close of his life, he 
expressly recalls all his other poems, which are dedicated to poly- 
theistic doctrines and proclaims the alone true God. According 
to Suidas (Lew. s.v.’Opgebs) there were ispods Abyousg &v panpwosass 
xd of Orpheus. This legacy, to speak with Clement, was to be 
his true ispig Aéyos. Comp. on this Jewish piece: Gottfr. 
Hermann, Orphica, pp. 447-453 (the text). Valckenaer, De 
Aristobulo, pp. 11-16. 73-85. Lobeck, Aglacphamus, i. 438-465 
(the most thorough investigation). Gfrérer, Philo, ii.'74 sqq. 
Dihne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jtid.-alew. Religionsphilo- 
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sophie, ti. 89-94, 225-228. Abel, Orphica, pp. 144-148 (the 
text). On Orpheus and the Orphean literature in general: 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, i. 140-181. Gottfr. Her- 
mann, Orphica, Lips. 1805 (collection of the text and fragments). 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus sive de theologiae mysticae Graecorum 
causis, 2 vols. Regim. Pr. 1829 (chief work). Klausen, art. 
“Orpheus,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encyclopddie, § 3, 
vol. vi. 1835, pp. 9-42. Preller, art. “Orpheus,” in Pauly’s 
Real-Ene. v. 992-1004. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griech. 
Interatur, ti. 1, 3rd ed. 1867, pp. 408-441. Nicolai, Griech. 
Interaturgesch. i. 445-447, iii. 330-335. Abel, Orphica, Lips. 
1885 (texts and fragments). Still more literature in Engel- 
mann’s Biblioth. serupt. class. ed. Preuss. 

5. The next Jewish piece quoted in De monarchia is eleven 
verses of Sophocles on the future destruction of the world by 
fire, and the different lots of the righteous and unrighteous 
("Eora: yop, Zora: xetog aidvov xpévos), De monarchia, c. 3 (Otto's 
Corp. apol. iii. 136). In Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14, 121-122= 
Euseb. Pr. xiii. 13. 48, the same verses are cited as words of the 
rpayyora without naming Sophocles. In Clemens they are also 
divided into halves by the remark, xa’ wer’ irtya addig éeripépes, 
while pseudo-Justin combines the two halves into a whole. 
Clement does not give the verses on the different lots of the 
righteous and unrighteous in this connection, but in the preced- 
ing fragment, which he quotes from Diphilus, where they are 
more suitable (Strom. v. 14. 121 = Euseb. Praep. viii. 13. 47). 
Bockh, p. 149 sq. Nauck, Tragicorum Graec. fragm. p. 285 sq. 

6. Ten verses of the comic poet Philemon on the certain 
punishment of even hidden sins by the all-knowing and just 
God (Of od rovg barévras), and ten verses of Euripides on the 
same theme ("Apéovey Biov wijxo¢), De monarchia, c. 3 (Otto’s Corp. 
apolog. iii. 136-140). Part of the Euripidean verses is gen ine, 
the rest spurious (see Dindorf’s note to Clemens and Na ck). 
In Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 121 =Euseb. Praep. xiii. 
13. 47, both pieces are attributed to the comic poet Diphilus. 
Theodoret, Grace. affect. cwratio, c. vi. (Opp. ed. Schulze, iv. 854 
sq.), also gives the text of Clemens in the extract. Valckenaer, 
De Aristobulo, pp. 1-8. Bockh, pp. 158-160. Meineke, Fragm. 
comicorum Graec. iv. 67. Nauck, Tragic. Graec. fragm. p. 496 sq. 

7. Twenty-four verses of Philemon on the theme that a 
moral life is more needful and of more value than sacrifice (E/ 
rig 08 duoiavy xpocgépwv), De monarchia, c. 4 (Otto's Corp. apol. iii. 
140 sq.). In Clemens Alex. Strom. v. 14. 119-120 = Euseb. 
Praep. ev. xiii. 13, 45-46, the same verses are attributed to 
Menander. Béckh, p. 157 sq., thinks that the piece is based 
upon single genuine verses. 
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8. Among the other pieces cited from scenic poets in De 
monarchia and in Clement there are also a few more suspicious 
verses, which are introduced in De monarchia, c. 5 (Otto’s Corp. 
apol. iii. 150 sq.), by the formula Mévavédpos #y Arp/Aw. In Clemens, 
Strom. v. 14. 133 = Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 62, they are ascribed 
to Diphilus. They summon to the worship of the one true God. 
Comp. Meineke, Fragm. com. Graec. iv. 429 sq. Perhaps too 
the verses of Sophocles in Clem. Strom. v. 14. 111 = Euseb. 
Praep. xiii. 13. 38, in which Zeus is represented in a very 
unflattering light, are also spurious. Comp. Nauck, Tragic. 
Graec. fragm. p. 285. Dindorf’s note to Clemens. 

9. Lastly, in this connection must be noticed the verses on 
the Sabbath, to which Aristobulus and Clement appeal, Aristo- 
bulus in Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 12. 13-16. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 14. 87 = Euseb. Praep. ev, xiii. 13. 34. They are—(a) two 
verses of Hesiod; (6) three verses of Homer ; (c) five verses of 
Linus, for whom Clement erroneously has Callimachus. The 
verses are a mixture of genuine and spurious. The divergences 
in the text between Clement and Aristobulus are but unim- 
portant. Comp. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, pp. 8,10, 89-125. 
Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 568. Schneider, Calli- 
machea, vol. ii. Lips. 1873, p. 412 sq. 


4. Hecataeus. 


Hecataeus of Abdera (not to be confounded with the far 
more ancient geographer Hecataeus of Miletus about 500 B.c.) 
was according to Josephus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great and of Ptolemy Lagos (Joseph. ¢ Apion. 22: ‘Exataios 
Se 6 “ABSnpitns, dvnp pidrdcogpos dua Kai tept tas mpdkeus 
ixavotatos, AneEdvipw TH Bactrel cvvaxpacas Kai TIrone- 
palm td Adyou aovyyevduevos). This statement is also 
confirmed by other testimony. According to Diogenes, Laert. 
ix. 69, Hecataeus was a hearer of the philosopher Pyrrho, a 
contemporary of Alexander. According to Diodor. Sic. i. 46, 
he made, in the time of Ptolemy Lagos, a journey to Thebes. 
He was a philosopher and historian, and seems to have lived 
chiefly at the court of Ptolemy. A work on the Hyperboreans 
(Miller, Fr. 1-6), a History of Egypt (Miiller, Fr. 7-13), and 
in Suidas’ Lea. sv, “Exaraios, a work, wept rhs oujcews 
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Opnjpov nat “Hovodov, of which no other trace is found, are 
mentioned as his writings. 

Under the name of this Hecataeus of Abdera there existed 
a book “on the Jews,” or, as it is also entitled, “on <Abra- 
ham,” concerning which we have the following testimonies :— 
(1) Pseudo-Aristeas quotes Hecataeus as authority for the 
notion that profane Greek authors do not mention the Jewish 
law just because the doctrine held forth in it is a sacred one 
(Aristeas, ed. Mor. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv. i. 259 = Haver- 
camp’s Josephus, ii. 2.107: 810 1réppw yeyovacw of Te cvryypadets 
Kal wountal Kal TO THY toTopiKdv TAHOOS Ths emipvyncews 
Tov Tpoeipnuevov BiBriwv, Kal TOV KaT avTA TeTTONLTEYPEVOY 
Kal ToALTevouevov avoporv, Sua TO dyvnv Twa Kal ceuvny elvat 
thy év avtois Oewpiav, ds dnow ‘Exataios o “ABSdnpirns. See 
the passage also in Euseb. Praep. ev. vill. 3. 3, and more freely 
rendered in Joseph. Antt. xii. 2. 3). (2) Josephus says that 
Hecataeus not only incidentally alluded to the Jews, but 
also wrote a book concerning them (contra Apion. i. 22: ov 
mapépyws, Ghia mepl avtdv “Iovdalwov savyyéypade 
BuBrtov; comp. i. 23: BuBdlov eypaype epi jyov). He 
then gives in the same passage (contra Apion.i. 22 = Bekker’s 
ed. vol. vi pp. 202, 1-205, 22) long extracts from this work 
concerning the relations between the Jews and Ptolemy Lagos, 
their fidelity to the law, the organization of their priesthood, 
and the arrangement of their temple; lastly, a passage is 
given at the close in which Hecataeus relates an anecdote of 
which he was himself a witness at the Red Sea: a Jewish 
knight and archer, who belonged to the expeditionary corps, 
shot a bird dead, whose flight the augur was anxiously observ- 
ing, and then derided those who were angry for their awe 
concerning a bird who did not even foreknow its own fate. 
Eusebius (Praep. ev. ix. 4) also gives single pieces from these 
extracts of Josephus. From the same source Josephus (contra 
Apion. ii. 4) gives the information that Alexander the Great 
bestowed upon the Jews the country of Samaria as a district 
exempt from taxation as a reward for their fidelity. While 
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according to all this there can be no doubt, that the book 
treated on the Jews in general, Josephus tells us in anothei 
passage, that Hecataeus not only mentions Abraham, but also 
wrote a book concerning him (Antt. i. 7. 2 = Euseb. Praep. ev. 
ix. 16: pwvnpoveder 8& tod Twatpds Huav ABpawov Bnpwacds 

. ‘Exaraios 5é€ cal tod pvnocOjvar mAéov Te TeToinKke 
BuBrlov yap wept adtTod cuvtakdpevos katéruTre). Is 
this identical with the work on the Jews? To the decision 
of this question the two following pieces of testimony mainly 
contribute. (3) According to Clemens Alexandrinus, the 
spurious verses of Sophocles were contained in the work of 
Hecataeus on Abraham and others (Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14. 113 
= Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 40: 6 wev Jogorryjs, os pnow “Exa- 
taios 0 Tas iotopias cuvtaEapevos év TH KaT "ABpapov 
wal tovs Aiyumtious, avtixpus él THs cKnvis éxBoa). 
(4) Origen says that Hecataeus in his work on the Jews was so 
strong a partisan for the Jewish people, that Herennius Philo 
(beginning of the second century after Christ)” at first doubted, 
in his work on the Jews, whether the work was indeed the 
production of Hecataeus the historian, but afterwards said 
that, if it were his, Hecataeus had been carried away by 
Jewish powers of persuasion, and had embraced their doctrines 
(Orig. contra Cels. i. 15: wal ‘Exatalov 8& tod iotopiKod 
péperar wept LTovdalwv BiBriov, év & tpoctiBeTas padrov 
THOS WS TOPO TH EOver Et Tocodtov, ws Kai ‘Epévniov Pirwva 
év T@ Tept ‘Iovdalav cvyypaypate mpdtov pev augiBarrew, 
et Tod lotopiKod éots TO atyypaypa’ SevTepov S& Déyew, Oru, 
elrep éotiv avTod, eixos aitov ovvnptacba amd tis mapa 
"Tovdaiors wiOaverntos Kal cvycatatebeicbar adtadv TO Oyo). 
According to these testimonies of Clement and Origen, there 
can be no doubt that the work “on the Jews” was as much 
forged by a Jew as that “on Abraham.” We cannot therefore 
conclude,—as according to the extracts in Josephus we might 
feel inclined,—that the work on the Jews is genuine, and 


88 On Herennius Philo or Philo Byblius, see Miiller, Fragm. hist. Grace. 
560 sqq. 
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that on Abraham spurious. The two are on the contrary 
very probably identical, and the different titles to be explained 
by the circumstance that the work was indeed entitled epi 
"ABpapou, but dealt in fact mep) "Iovdaiov. 

Certain however as is, especially according to the informa- 
tion of Origen, the spuriousness of the work “on the Jews,” 
it is still probable that it is founded on genwine portions of 
Hecataeus. In the extracts of Josephus we already get a partial 
impression of genuineness. To this is to be added, that 
Diodorus Siculus gives a long portion from Hecataeus on 
the Jews, their origin, religious rites, political constitution, 
manners and customs, which from its whole tenor is certainly 
not derived from the pseudo-Jewish Hecataeus, but from the 
real Hecataeus, and indeed not as Diodorus mistakenly states 
from Hecataeus of Miletus, but from Hecataeus of Abdera.™ 
It is thus probable, that the latter in his Egyptian history 
went into details concerning the Jews, and that the Jewish 
counterfeiter thence derived a portion of his material. 

The scanty fragments are not sufficient to give us a clear 
idea of the design of the whole work. Since it dealt in the 
first instance with Abraham, it is probable that the life and 
acts of that patriarch served as the point of departure for a 
general description and glorification of Juduism. In this the 
honourable history of the Jews (eg. the favour shown them 
by Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Lagos), as well as the 
purity of their religious ideas, were referred to. In the 
description of the latter, the forged verses of the Greek poets 
would be inserted, for the purpose of proving that the nobler 
Greeks also were quite in harmony with the views of Judaism 
(see the preceding section). The work seems to have been 
‘tolerably extensive and to have contained much genuine as 
well as spurious material from the Greek poets. It thus 
became a mine for subsequent Jewish and Christian apologists 


84 The passage of Diodorus here in question (from Book xl. of his larger 
work) has been preserved by Photius, Biblioth. cod. 244. See the wording 
also in Miller, Fragm. hist. Graec. ii. 8391-393. 
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Its date of composition may be approximately determined. 
It is already cited by pseudo - Aristeas, who flourished not 
later than about 200 Bc. (see the next section). Thus 
pseudo-Hecataeus would have lived in the third century 
before Christ. 


The fragments of both the real and the spurious Hecataeus 
of Abdera are collected in Miiller, Fragmenta historicorum 
Graecorum, ii. 384-396. Comp. in general: Hecataei Abderitae, 
philosophi et historici Eclogae sive fragmenta integri olim libro 
de historia et antiquitatibus sacris veterum Ebraecorum graece 
et latine cwm notis Jos. Scaligert et commentario perpetuo P. 
Zorn, Altona 1730. KEichhorn’s Allg. Bibliothek der bibl. 
Tnteratur, v. 1793, pp. 431-443. Creuzer, Historicorum graec. 
antiquiss. fragm. (Heidelb. 1806) pp. 28-38. Kanngiesser 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Encykl. sec. ii. vol. v. (1829) 
p. 38 sq. Déahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jid. - alex. 
Religionsphilosophie, ii. 216-219. Cruice, De Flavii Josephi ir 
auctoribus contra Apionem afferendis fide et auctoritate (Paris 
1844), pp. 64-75. Vaillant, De historicis, qui ante Josephum 
Judaicas res seripsere (Paris 1851), pp. 59-71. Miiller, Pragm. 
hist. Graec. lc. Creuzer, Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1853, pp. 
70-72. Klein, Jahrbb. fiir class. Philol. vol. lxxxvii. 1863, p. 
5382. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 131 sqq., iv. 320 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 165 sq., 178. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), 
p. 170 sqq. 


5. Aristeas. 


The celebrated Epistle of Aristeas to Philocrates on the 
translation of the Jewish law into Greek also belongs to the 
class of writings under consideration. The legend related 
forms only the external frame of the statement. The whole 
is in truth a panegyric wpon Jewish law, Jewish wisdom and 
the Jewish name in general from the mouth of a heathen. The 
two individuals Aristeas and Philocrates are not known to 
history. Aristeas in the narrative gives himself out as an 
official of King Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and as held in high 
esteem by that monarch (ed. Mor. Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv, 
i, 261. 13-14 and 262. 8-10 = Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 
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2. 108). Philocrates was his brother (Merx’ Archiv, i. 254. 
10, 275. 20-21 = Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2. 104, 115), 
an earnest-minded man, eager for knowledge and desiring to 
appropriate all the means of culture which the age afforded. It 
is self-evident that both were not Jews (Aristeas says of the 
Jews, 255. 34-256. 2: tov yap wavrev éromrny Kal KTioTHy 
Oedv odTot céBovTar, dy Kai Taytes, mets 5 pwaddioTa TpoGo- 
voudfovtes étépws Ziva kai Aia). Aristeas then relates to 
his brother Philocrates—and indeed as one who was both an 
eye-witness and assistant—the manner in which the transla- 
tion of the Jewish law into Greek took place. The librarian 
Demetrius Phalereus called the attention of King Ptolemy IL 
Philadelphus (for it is he who is intended, p. 255. 6 and 
17) to the fact that the law of the Jews was yet lacking in 
his great library, and that its translation into Greek was 
desirable for the sake of its incorporation in the royal collec- 
tion of books. The king obeyed this suggestion and presently 
sent Andreas, the ‘captain of his body-guard, and Aristeas to 
Jerusalem, to Eleazar the Jewish high priest with rich 
presents, and with the request that he would send him 
experienced men capable of undertaking this difficult task. 
Eleazar was ready to fulfil the king’s desire and sent him 
seventy-two Jewish scholars, six from each of the twelve 
tribes. Aristeas then gives a full description of the splendid 
presents sent on the occasion by Ptolemy to Eleazar, also a 
description of the town of Jerusalem, of the Jewish temple, 
the Jewish worship, nay, of the land, all which he had him- 
self seen on the occasion of this embassy. The whole 
description has evidently the tendency of glorifying the 
Jewish people, with their excellent institutions and luxuriant 
prosperity. With the same purpose does Aristeas then 
communicate the purport of a conversation, he had carried 
on with the high priest Eleazar concerning the Jewish 
law. Aristeas was, by reason of this conversation, so much 
persuaded of the excellency of the Jewish law, that he held 
“it necessary to explain to his brother Philocrates “its holi- 
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ness and its naturalness (reasonableness) ” (283. 12-13: TH 
ceuvoTyta Kal duvotxny Stavocay Tod vomov Tponypar Staca- 
g¢jcal oot). Especially are the folly of idolatry and the 
reasonableness of the Jewish laws of purity thoroughly treated 
of. When the Jewish scholars arrived at Alexandria, they 
were received with distinguished honours by the king and 
were for seven days invited day after day to the royal table. 
During these repasts the king continually addressed to the 
Jewish scholars in turn a multitude of questions on the most 
important matters of politics, ethics, philosophy and prudence, 
which they answered so excellently, that the king was full of 
admiration for the wisdom of these Jews. Aristeas himself 
too, who was present at these repasts, could not contain 
himself for astonishment at the enormous wisdom of these 
men, who answered off-hand the most difficult questions, 
which with others usually require long consideration. After 
these festivities a splendid dwelling upon the island of Pharos, 
far from the tumult of the city, was allotted to the seventy- 
two interpreters, where they zealously set to work. Every 
day a portion of the translation was despatched in such wise, 
that by a comparison of what each had independently written, 
a harmonious common text was settled (306. 22-23: oi & 
émetédouy Exacta cUppava ToLobyTes Mpos EauTOds Tails 
avttBodats). The whole was in this manner completed in 
seventy-two days. When it was finished, the translation was 
first read to the assembled Jews, who acknowledged its 
accuracy with expressions of the highest praise. Then it 
was also read to the king, who “was much astonished at the 
intelligence of the lawgiver” (308. 8-9: Alay é&eOatpace 
Tv ToD vowobérov Sidvorav), and commanded, that the books 
should be carefully preserved in his library. Lastly the 
seventy-two interpreters were dismissed to Judea, and rich 
presents for themselves and the high priest bestowed upon 
them. 

This survey of the contents shows, that the object of the 
narratwe ts by no means that of relating the history in the 
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abstract, but the history so far as i shows, what esteem and 
admiration were felt for the Jewish law and for Judaism in 
general by even heathen authorities, such as King Ptolemy and 
his ambassador Aristeas. For the tendency of the whole 
culminates in the circumstance, that praise was accorded to 
the Jewish law by heathen lips. The whole is therefore in 
the first place intended for heathen readers. They are to be 
shown what interest the learned Ptolemy, the promoter of 
science, felt in the Jewish law, and with what. admiration his 
highly placed official Aristeas spoke of it and of Judaism in 
general to his brother Philocrates. When then it is also 
remarked at the close, that the accuracy of the translation 
was acknowledged by the Jews also, this is not for the 
purpose of commending the translation to Jews, who might 
still oppose it, but to testify to the heathen, that they had in 
the present translation an accurate version of the genuine 
Jewish law, and it is they, the heathen, who are thus invited 
to read it. 

No consensus conceruing the date of this book has been 
arrived at by critics. It seems however tolerably certain to 
me, that it originated not later than about 200 years before 
Christ. The legend, that it was Demetrius Phalereus who 
suggested the whole undertaking to Ptolemy Philadelphus is 
unhistorical, not only in its details, but in the main point; 
for Demetrius Phalereus in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
no longer lived at court at Alexandria (see above, p. 161). 
When then the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus designates 
just Demetrius Phalereus as the originator of the undertaking 
(in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 2, see the passage above, p. 
160), it is very probable that the book in question was 
already in his hands. Now Aristobulus lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, about 170-150 B.o., and the result thus 
obtained is supported on internal grounds also. The period 
when the Jewish people were leading a peaceful and pros- 
perous existence under the conduct of their high priest and 
in a relation of very slight dependence upon Egypt, 1.6. the 
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period before the conquest of Palestine by the Seleucidae, evidently 
forms the background of the narrative. There is nowhere any 
allusion to the complications and difficulties which begin with 
the Seleucidian conquest. The Jewish people and their high 
priest appear as almost politically independent. At all events 
it is to a time of peace and prosperity that we are transferred. 
Especially is it worthy of remark, that the fortress of Jerusalem 
is im the possession of the Jews (Merx’ Archiv, i. 272. 10 to 
273. 4 = Havercamp’s Josephus, 1. 2. 113). Whether this 
stood on the same spot as the one subsequently erected by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. i 33) or not, the author is in 
any case acquainted with only the one in the possession of the 
Jews. The fortress however erected by Antiochus remained 
in the possession of the Seleucidae till the time of the high 
priest Simon (142-141 B.c., 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52). Of this 
fact the author has evidently as yet no knowledge, and as little 
of the subsequent princely position of the high priest; to him 
the high priest is simply the high priest, and not also prince or 
indeed king. In every respect then it is the circumstances of 
the Ptolemaic age that are presupposed. If the author has 
only artificially reproduced them, this is done with a certainty 
and a refinement which cannot be assumed in the case of 
a pseudonymous author living after it. Hence the opinion, 
that the book originated not later than 200 B.c., is justified.” 
The legend of this book has been willingly accepted and 
frequently related by Jews and Christians. The first who 


betrays an acquaintance with it is Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. 
evang. xiii. 12.2. The next is Philo, Vita Mosis, lib. ii. § 5-7 


8° Tt may also be mentioned, that Mendelssohn (Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 
1875, No. 23) places the composition in the first half of the first century 
before Christ, because it is said of the Jewish land that it had “ good 
harbours” (A:juévas sixatpovs), viz. Ascalon, Joppa, Gaza, Ptolemais (Merx’ 
Archiv, 272. 23 sqq.=Havercamp’s Josephus, ii. 2.114). This presupposed 
the union of these seaport towns with the Jewish land by Alexander 
Jannaeus. But Ascalon and Ptolemais were never united at all to the 
Jewish district, not even by Alexander Jannaeus. Hence the inference is 
inconclusive ‘The notion of Gritz, that pseudo - Aristeas wrote under 
Tiberius (Monaisschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenthums, 1876, pp. 
289 sqq., 387 sqq.), is worth as much as many others of this scholar’s fancies, 
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(ed. Mangey, i. 138-141). Josephus reproduces, Anté. xii. 2, 
a great portion of this composition almost verbally. Comp. also 
Antt. proem. 3, contra Apion. ii. 4, fin. In rabbinic literature 
also are found some echoes, though quite confused ones, of this 
legend. See Lightfoot, Opp. ed. Roterod. ii. 934 sqq. Frankel, 
Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta (1851), p. 25 sqq. Berliner, 
Targum Onkelos (1884), ii. 76 sqq. 

The passages of the Fathers and Byzantines are most con- 
veniently found collected (with full verbal correctness) in 
Gallandi, Bibliotheca veterum spatrum, vol. ii. (Venetiis 1788) 
pp. 805-824. The legend is here reproduced with various 
modifications, especially the two following :—1. That the inter- 
preters translated independently of each other and yet verbally 
coincided (the exact opposite of which is found in Aristeas, 
viz. that agreement was only obtained by comparison). 2. That 
not only the law but the entire Holy Scriptures were translated 
by the seventy-two (in Aristeas only the former is dealt with). 
See on the various forms of the legend: Eichhorn’s Repertorium 
fiir bibl. und morgenlénd. Literatur, i. (1777) p. 266 sqq., xiv. 
(1784) p. 39 sqq. The passages given in Gallandi are the 
following: Justin. Apol.i. 31. Dial. c. Tryph.c.'71. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohortatio ad Graec. c. 13. Irenaeus, adv. haer. ili. 
21. 2 (Greek in Euseb. Hist. eccl. v. 8.11 sqq.). Clemens Alex. 
Strom. i. 22. 148 sq. Tertullian. Apologet. c. 18. Anatolius 
in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vii. 32.16. Eusebius gives in his Prae- 
paratio evangelica, viii. 2-5 and 9, large portions of the book of 
Aristeas verbatim ; comp. also viii. 1. 8, ix. 38. Chronic. ed. 
Schoene, ii. 118 sq. (ad ann. Abrah. 1736). Cyrill. Hieros. 
cateches, iv. 34. Hilarius, Pictav. prolog. ad librum psalmorwm. 
The same, tractat. in psalmum ii., tractat. in psalmwm cxviil. 
Epiphanius, De menswris et ponderibus, § 3, 6, 9-11 (fully and 
specially). Hieronymus, Praefat. in version. Genes. (Opp. ed. 
Vallarsi, ix. 3 sq.). The same, Praefat. in librum quaestion. 
hebraic. (Vallarsi, iii. 303). Augustinus, De ciwitate det, xviii. 
42-43. Chrysostomus, Orat. i. adversus Judaeos. The same, 
homil. iv. in Genes. Theodoret, “ praefat.in psalmos.” Pseudo- 
Athanasii Synopsis seripturae sacrae, c. 77. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, Topograph. christ. lib. xii. Joannes Malala, Chronogr. 
lib. viii. ed. Dindorf, p. 196. Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 326. Georgius Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 516-518. Georgius 
Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 289 sq. Joannes Zonaras, Annal. iv. 
16 (after Joseph. Anit. xii. 2). The five last-named are con- 
tained in the Bonn Corpus scriptorwm Mistoriae Byzantinae. 

On the manuscripts of this book of Aristeas, comp. Moriz 
Schmidt in Merx’ Archiv fiir wissenschafiliche Erforschwng 
des alten Testamentes, i. 244 sqq.; and especially Lumbroso, 
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Recherches sur ?économie politique de [ Egypte sous les Lagides 
(Turin 1870), p. 351 sqq. The latter specifies seven other manu- 
scripts besides the two Parisian ones compared by Moriz Schmidt. 

On the editions (and translations), see Fabricius, biblioth. 
graec. ed. Harles, iii. 660 sqq. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fiir die 
Literatur der bibl. Kritik und Exegese, vol. ii. (1798) p. 344 sqq. 
Moriz Schmidt’s above-named work, p. 241 sqq. Lumbroso’s 
above-named work, p. 359 sqq. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text was issued by Oporinus in Basle 1561. The book 
has since been often reprinted in Havercamp’s edition of 
Josephus and elsewhere (ii. 2, pp. 103-132), and in Gallandi’s 
Bibliotheca patrum (ii. 773-804). Much however remains to 
be done for the establishment of a critical text. Moriz Schmidt 
has taken a first step towards it by his edition in Merx’ Archiv 
fiir wissenschaftl. Erforschung des alten Testamentes, vol. i. 
(1869) pp. 241-312, for which two Parisian manuscripts were 
compared. 

The older literature on Aristeas is specified by Rosenmiiller 
as above, ii. 387-411; also in Fiirst, Biblioth. Jud. i. 51-53. 
Comp. especially: Hody, Contra historiam Aristeae de LXX. 
interpretibus dissertatio, Oxon. 1685. The same, De bibliorum 
textibus originalibus, versionibus Graecis et Latina vulgata, Oxon. 
1705 (in this larger work the earlier dissertation is reprinted 
and enriched with notes). Van Dale, Dissertatio super Aristea 
de LXX. interpretibus, Amstelaed. 1705. Rosenmiiller, Hand- 
buch fiir die Interatur der bibl. Kritik wnd Exegese, vol. ii. 
(1798) pp. 358-386. Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 61-71. Dahne, 
Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch-alecandr. Rel.-Philosophie, 
ii, 205-215. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrage der Juden, p. 125. 
Herzteld, Gesch. des Volkes Jisrael, i. 263 sq., iii. 545-547. 
Frankel, Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1858, pp. 237-250, 281-298. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
iv. 322 sqq. Hitzig, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, p. 338 sqq. 
Noldeke, Die alitestamentliche Interatur (1868), pp. 109-116. 
Cobet in Adyios ‘Epuiis 2x8. bard Kévrov, vol. i (Leyden 1866) 
pp. 171 sqq., 177-181. Kurz, Aristeae epistula ad Philocratem, 
Bern 1872 (comp. Literar. Centralbl. 1873, No. 4). Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 110-112, 124 sq., 141-143, 149 sq, 
162-165, 203 sq. Gritz, “Die Abfassungszeit des Pseudo 
Aristeas” (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1876, pp. 289 sqq., 337 sqq.). Papageorgios, Ueber den Aristeas- 
brief, Miinchen 1880 (comp. Hilgenfeld’s Zettschr. fiir wissensch. 
Theol. 1881, p. 380 sq.). Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Alten 
Testaments (1881), § 515. The introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Herbst, Scholz, Hivernick, 
De Wette-Schrader, Bleek, Keil, Reusch, Kaulen. 
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6. Phocylides. 


Phocylides of Miletus, the old composer of apothegms, lived 
(according to the statements in Suidas, Lem. sv. Swxvrldys, 
and Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 60, ed. Schoene, ii. 98) in the 
sixth century before Christ. Few of his genuine sayings 
have been preserved. He must however have been held as 
an authority in the department of moral poetry. For in the 
Hellenistic period a didactic poem (sroimua vovOetiKdv) was 
interpolated in his work by a Jew (or Christian ?) giving in 
230 hexameters moral instruction of the most diversified kind. 
Having frequently been used as a school-book in the Byzantine 
period, it has been preserved in many manuscripts and often 
printed since the sixteenth century. The contents of these 
verses are almost exclusively ethical. It is but occasionally 
that we find the one true God and the future retribution also 
referred to. The moral doctrines, which the author inculcates, 
extend to the most various departments of practical life, some- 
what in the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. In their 
details however they coincide most closely with the Old 
Testament, especially with the Pentatewch, echoes of which 
are heard throughout in the precepts on civil relations 
(property, marriage, pauperism, etc.). Even such special 
precepts are found here as that which enjoins, that when a 
bird’s nest is taken, only the young ones must be kept, but 
the mother let fly (Deut. xxii. 6, 7 =Phocylides, vers. 84-85), 
or that the flesh of animals killed by beasts of prey may not 
be eaten (Deut. xiv. 21; Ex. xxii. 30=Phocylides, vers 
139, 147-148). There can thus be no doubt, that the 
author was either a Jew or a Christian. The former is the 
prevailing opinion since the fundamental investigation of 
Bernays ; Harnack has recently advocated the latter. Both 

86 In the notice of Bernays’ ‘‘Gesammelten Abhandlungen” in the 
Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1885, p. 160. Harnack chiefly relies upon ver. 104, 
where it is said of the risen, that they ‘‘afterwards become gods” (éricw 


dé deol readdovres). This is certainly a specifically Christian view, which 
Bernays gets rid of by changing é¢0/ into véo«. 
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views have their difficulties. For there is nothing in the 
work either specifically Jewish or specifically Christian. The 
author designedly ignores the Jewish ceremonial law, and 
even the Sabbatic command, which is more striking here than 
in the Sibyllines, because the author in other respects enters 
into the details of the Mosaic law. On the other side there is 
no kind of reference to Christ, nor above all to any religious 
interposition for salvation. Itis just bare morality which is here 
preached. Hence a certain decision as to the Jewish or Christian 
origin of the poem is scarcely possible. The scale against the 
Christian origin of the poem seems to me especially turned 
by the fact, that the author’s moral teaching coincides only 
with the Old Testament and not with the moral legislation of 
Christ, as we have it in the synoptists. Of the latter there 
is in this poem, as far as I can see, no certain traces. And 
this is scarcely conceivable in a Christian author, who means 
to preach morality. If at the same time there are still single 
expressions or propositions in the poem, which betray a 
Christian hand (like @co/, ver. 104), they must be set to the 
account of the Christian tradition, and how freely this dealt 
with the text is shown us by the portion, which by some 
chance or other got into the collection of the Sibyllines 
(Sibyl. ii, 56-148 = Phocylides, 5—79). The text as there 
presented diverges pretty much from that elsewhere handed 
down and plainly shows the hand of a Christian reviser 

If then this poem is of Jewish origin, it is of especial 
interest just through its lack of anything specifically Jewish. 
The design of the author is first of all to labour only for Jewish 
morality. He has not even the courage to speak strongly against 
idolatry. The two fundamental religious notions of Judaism, 
the unity of God and the future retribution, are indeed to be 
found in him also, and he indirectly advocates them. But he 
does it in so reticent a manner as to make it evident that 
morality occupies the first place in his regards. His Judaism 
is even paler than that of Philo. 

For the date 9/ composition no other limits can be laid 
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down than those which are given for Judaeo- Hellenistic 
literature in general. It could not have appeared later than 
the first century after Christ, and in all probability consider- 
ably earlier. It might seem strange that it is not cited by 
Christian apologists, by a Clement or a Eusebius, who use so 
much else of this kind.” But the strangeness disappears as 
soon as we consider the object for which such quotations are 
made, viz. in the first place to produce heathen testimony to 
the religious ideas of Christianity, to the notions of the unity 
of God and the future retribution, and these were not expressed 
in Phocylides as forcibly as could be desired. 


The most careful monograph on this poem is Bernays, Ueber 
das Phokylideische Gedicht, ein Beitrag zur hellenistischen 
Litteratur, Breslau 1856 (reprinted in Bernays, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, published by Usener, 1885, vol. i. pp. 191-261). 
The text of the poem with critical apparatus is best given in 
Bergk, Poetae lyrict Graect, vol. ii. (3rd ed. 1866) pp. 450-475 
(the same, pp. 445-449, also the fragment of the genuine 
Phocylides). Bernays as above gives the text according to his 
own recension. On the older editions, especially in the collec- 
tions of gnomic writers, see Schier in his separate edition, Lips. 
1751. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. Graec. i. 704-749. Ecker- 
mann, art. “Phokylides,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Allgem. Ency- 
klopddie, § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) p. 485. Fiirst, Bibleoth. Judaica, 
iii. 96 sqq. The separate edition: Phocylidis, etc., carmina cum 
selectis adnotationibus aliquot doct. virorum Graece et Latine, nunc 
denuo ad editiones praestantissimas rec. Schier, Lips. 1751, must 
be brought forward. A German translation is given by Nickel, 
Phokylides Mahngedicht in metrischer Uebersetzwng, Mainz 1833. 

Comp. in general: Wachler, De Pseudo-Phocylide, Rinteln 
1788. Rohde, De veterwm poetarum sapientia gnomica, 
Hebracorum imprimis e Graecorum, Havn. 1800. Bleek, 
Theol. Zeitschr., edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette and Liicke, 
i. 1819, p. 185 (in the article on the Sibyllines). Dihne, 
Geschichtl. Darstellung der jtid.-alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 
222 sq. Eckermann, art. “ Phokylides,” in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Alig. Encyklop. § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) pp. 482-485. Teuffel in 
Pauly’s Real-Hne. v. 1551. Alexandre’s 1st ed. of the Oracula 
Sibyllina, ii. 401-409. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 


87 The first traces of its being used are found in Stobaeus and in certain 
classic scholia. See Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen Litteratur, ii. 1 
(3rd ed. 1867), p. 520. 
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Litteratur, ii. 1 (3rd ed. 1867), pp. 517-523. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, vi. 405, 412. Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus 
beigelegte Schrift tuber die Herrschaft der Vernunft (1869), 
p. 161 sqq. Leop. Schmidt's notice of Bernays’ work in 
the Jahrdb. fiir class. Philol. vol. lxxv. (1857) pp. 510-519. 
Goram, “De Pseudo-Phocylide” (Philologus, vol. xiv. 1859, 
pp. 91-112). Hart, “Die Pseudophokylideia und Theognis im 
codex Venetus Marcianus 522” (Jahrbd. fiir class. Philol. 
vol. xevii. 1868, pp. 331-336). Bergk, “ Kritische Beitrage zu 
dem sog. Phokylides” (Philologus, vol. xli. 1882, pp. 577-601). 
Sitzler, “Zu den griechischen Elegikern” (Jahrbb. fir class. 
Philol. vol. exxix. 1884, p. 48 sqq.). Phocylides, Poem of Admom- 
tion, with introd. and commentaries by Feuling, trans. by 
Goodwin, Andover, Mass. 1879. Still more literature in Fiirst, 
Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 96 sqq.; and in Engelmann’s Bibliotheca 
scriptorum classicorum, ed. Preuss. 


7. Smaller Pieces perhaps of Jewish Origin under 
Heathen Names. 


1. Letters of Heraclitus ?—Epistolography was a favourite 
kind of literature in the later times of antiquity. The letters 
of eminent rhetoricians and philosophers were collected as a 
means of general culture. Letters were composed and also 
feigned under the names of famous persons, and generally 
for the purpose of furnishing entertaining and instructive 
reading. To the numerous species of the latter kind belong 
also nine supposed letters of Heraclitus, to which Bernays 
has devoted very thorough research. In two of them, the 
fourth and seventh, he thinks he can recognise the hand of 
“a believer in Scripture,” and indeed in such wise, that the 
fourth is merely interpolated, but the seventh entirely com- 
posed by such an one. In fact the austere polemic against the 
worship of images in the fourth letter sounds quite Jewish or 
Christian, as does also the stern morality preached in the 
seventh, in which especially the partaking of “live” flesh, ¢.e. 
flesh with the blood, is denounced (ra Cavta xateoOiere ; comp. 
on the Jewish and Christian prohibition, Acts xv. 29, and 
Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 318). It must however, as Bernays himself 
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acknowledges, remain a question, whether this “believer in © 
the Scriptures ” was a Jew or a Christian. 


Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, ein Beitrag zur philoso- 
phischen und religionsgeschichtlichen Intteratur (Berlin 1869), 
pp. 26 sqq., 72 sqq.,110 sq. Bernays gives also the text of the 
letters with a German translation. The latest edition of the 
Epistolographi in general is Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci 
recensuit, etc., Paris, Didot, 1873. A separate edition of the 
letters of Heraclitus: Westermann, Heracliti epist. quae feruntur, 
Lips. 1857 (Universitdts-progr.). Comp. on the entire epistolo- 
graphic literature, Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. i. 166-703. 
Nicolai, Griechische Interatuwrgeschichte, 2nd ed. ii. 2 (1877), 
p- 502 sqq. 


2. A letter of Diogenes?—Among the fifty-one supposed 
letters of Diogenes, Bernays thinks that one, the twenty- 
eighth, may be referred to the same source as the seventh 
of Heraclitus. In fact it contains a similar moral sermon to 
the latter. 


Bernays, Lucian und die Kyniker (Berlin 1879), pp. 96-98. 
See the text in all the editions of the Hpistolograpm, eg. in 
Hercher, Lpistolographi Graeci, pp. 241-243. 


3. Hermippus /—Hermippus Callimachius, who lived under 
Ptolemy III. and IV., and therefore in the second half of the 
third century before Christ, composed a large number of 
biographies of eminent persons. Among the pieces of infor- 
mation thence obtained, two arrest our attention. According 
to Origen, contra Cels. i. 15, it was said in the first book “on 
the lawgivers,” that Pythagoras derived his philosophy from 
the Jews (Aéyera, 8é xal “Eppimmov év to mpdt@ Tepl 
vopoberav ictopnkévat, IIvOayopay tiv éavtod didocodiay 
amo ’Lovéalwy eis" EAnvas ayayeiv). According to Josephus, 
contra Apion.i. 22,a similar remark was contained in the first 
book “on Pythagoras.” The notice of Josephus is however 
much more particular and accurate than that of Origen. 
For according to Josephus, Hermippus relates, that Pythagoras 
taught “not to go over a place where an ass had sunk on his 
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knees, to abstain from turbid water and to avoid all slander and 
blasphemy,” and on this Hermippus then remarked: “ Pytha- 
goras did and taught these things, imitating and adopting the 
opinions of the Jews and Thracians” (raita 8 émparte Kat 
Breye tas “Iovdaiwv nat Opaxdv S0fas pipovpevos Kat 
petadhépwr eis éavtov). Thus Hermippus did not denote the 
philosophy of Pythagoras as a whole, but only those special 
doctrines as borrowed from the Jews. For the words which 
follow in Josephus: Aéyetar yap @s dAnOas 6 avnp éxeivos 
TONG TOY Tapa Tovdators vopiwwv eis THY avTOD pmeTeveryKely 
firocodiay, are no longer the words of Hermippus but of 
Josephus. In the reference of Josephus, the words of Her- 
mippus contain nothing which he might not actually have 
written. It is otherwise with the reference of Origen. If 
this had been accurate we should have had to conclude, 
that a Jew had interpolated the work of Hermippus. But 
Origen himself intimates, that he had not seen the work of 
Hermippus; he says only: “Hermippus is said to have 
declared.” It is most probable, that he is here relying 
solely on the passage of Josephus, which he reproduces but 
incorrectly. Thus we have here not a Jewish forgery but only 
an inaccurate reference of Origen to authenticate. 

C. Miller, Fragm. hist. graec. iii. 35-54, has admitted both 
passages among genuine fragments of Hermippus (fr. 2 and 21). 
Comp. for and against their genuineness: Dahne, Geschichtl. 
Darstellung der jiid.- alex. Religionsphilosophie, ii. 219 sq. 
Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis (1859), p. 42. Hilgen- 
feld, inl. in das N. T. p. 168, note. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. 


pp. 178,192. J.G. Miiller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen 
den Apion (1877), p. 161 sqq. 


4, Numenius ?—The Pythagorean and Platonist Numenius 
(towards the end of the second century after Christ) as the 
genuine precursor of Neo-Platonism was acquainted with and 
after his fashion made use of the Jewish Scriptures, nay of 
Jewish tradition (¢g. concerning Jannes and Jambres, see 
above, p. 149). Origen bears decided testimony to this, when 
he says, contra Cels. iv. 51, that he knows that Numenius 
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quotes “in many passages of his works sayings of Moses and 
the prophets, and convincingly explains them in an allegorical 
manner, as eg. in the so-called Epops, in the books on num- 
bers and in those on space” (éy@ © olda xai Noupyuov . 
TOANAXOD TOV TUYyypaypaTwv avTod éxTUéwevoy TA Mwicéws 
Kal Tov Tpopntav Kai ovK amiOdvas a’Ta tpoToAoyobrTa, 
@oTep &v TS KadoupEevo “"Emomt Kab év trois “rept apiOpav” 
Kai év Tos “wept Tomov”). Comp. also Orig. ¢. Cels. i. 15; 
Zeller, Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 2. 217 sq. We have no reason 
to mistrust this testimony. It is not however crediblo, that 
Numenius should have used just this expression: ti ydp 
éore Inatov 4 Movois atrixifwv, which Clemens Alex. and 
others attribute to him.™ If it really stood in a work 
of Numenius, it would certainly have to be laid to the 
account of a Jewish editor. We see however the real state of 
affairs from Eusebius, who only says, that this saying is 
ascribed to Numenius, viz. by oral tradition.” The saying 
then is not a Jewish forgery, but only an exaggeration due to 
oral tradition of the real view of Numenius, 


Comp. on this question: Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, p. 173, 
note. On Numenius in general: Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechen, ii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 216-223. 


5. Hermes Trismegistus ?——The god Hermes, and that as Tris- 
megistus, was first represented as an author by the Egyptians. 
According to Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 4. 37, there were forty-two 
books of Hermes, thirty-six of which contained the entire philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians, the other six were devoted to medicine. 
Tertullian, de anima, c. 2 and 33, is already acquainted with 
books of Mercurius Aegyptius, which taught a Platonizing 
psychology. From the latter circumstance it is seen, that 
the later Platonists especially had already taken posses- 


88 Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 22.150. Hesychius Miles. in Miiller, Fragm. 
hist. graec. iv. 171. Suidas, Lex. s.v. Novgegvios. 

89 Kuseb. Praep. ev. xi. 10.14, ed. Gaisford: Eixérws dire cis abrov 
éxeivo 70 Adyiov wepsMéperces, O¢ ov Doves mvnpoveverces, Th yap tors ladon 4 
Mans dérriniCav; 
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sion of this pseudonym. Thus then the works of Hermes 
which have come down to us, are of Neo-Platonic origin. 
They are first cited by Lactantius, and were probably of the 
third century after Christ. Their position with respect to 
the heathen popular religions is a thoroughly positive one. 
“Just the defence of national and particularly of Egyptian 
religion is one of their chief objects” (Zeller, iii. 2. 234 sq.). 
But all the pieces are not the work of one author, nor are 
they even all of heathen origin. Neither can the co-operation of 
Jewish hands in the production of this literature be proved. On 
the contrary, what is not of heathen seems to be of Christian 
origin (c. 1 and 13 of the so-called Poemander). 


Comp. on this whole literature: Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. 
graec. 1. 46-94, Bahr in Pauly’s Real-Enc. iii. 1209-1214. 
Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, i. (4th ed. 
1871) p. 256. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philos. 
3rd ed. 1878, vol. i. pp. 179-182. Zeller, Die Philosophie dep 
Griechen, ii. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), pp. 224-235. Erdmann and 
Zeller did not enter into a thorough description of the Hermes 
Hoes till the more recent editions of their works as cited 
above. 


$384. PHILO THE JEWISH PHILOSOPHER. 
L THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PHILO. 


The Literature. 


Mangey’s edition of the works of Philo, the Prolegomena and especially 
the notes prefixed to the several works. 

Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca, ed. Harles, vol. iv. (1795) pp. 721-750. 

Scheffer, Quaestionum Philonianarum part. I. sive de ingenio moribusque 
Judaeorum per Ptolemacorum saecula, Marburgi 1829. Idem, De usu 
Philonis in interpretatione Novi Testamenti, Marburgi 1831. 

Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie, vol. i. (1831) pp. 1-113. 

Creuzer, ‘Zur Kritik der Schriften des Juden Philo” (Theol. Stud. und 
Krit, 1832, pp. 3-48). 

Dahne, ‘‘ Kinige Bemerkungen iiber die Schriften des Juden Philo” 
(Theol. Stud. und Krit. 1833, pp. 984-1040). Idem, art. ‘‘Philon” in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Allg. Encyklopddie, § 8, vol. xxiii. (1847) pp. 
435-454. 

Grossman, De Philonis Judaet operum continua serie et ordine chronologico 
Comment. Pts. i. ii. Lips. 1841-1842. 

Steinhart, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Pauly’s Real-Enc. der class. Alterthumswissensch. 
vol. v. (1848) p. 1499 sq. 

J. G. Miiller, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xi. (1859) pp. 
578-608. Idem, Ueber die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden Philo, 
Basel 1839 (printed in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der 
Weltschépfung, 1841, pp. 17-45). 

Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 3rd ed. vol. vi. (1868) pp. 257-312. 

Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, 4th ed. i. (1871) pp. 240- 
249. 


1 The literature here named refers only to Philo as an author in general. 
For the literature on Philo’s doctrine, see No. II. below. For the literature 
on his several works, see in the places where they are treated of. Still 
more literature is given in: Fabricius, Biblioth. graec. ed. Harles, iv. 721 
sqq. First, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 87-94. Engelmann, Bibliotheca serip- 
torum classicorum (8th ed. revised by Preuss), vol. i. 1880, pp. es 
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Hausrath, Neutéstamentliche Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. vol. ii. (1875) pp. 181-182. 

Delaunay, Philon @ Alexandrie, écrits historiques, influence luttes et persécu- 
tions des juifs dans le monde romain, 2nd ed. Paris 1370. 

Treitel, De Philonis Judaet sermone, Bresh. 1872 (30 pp.). 

Siegfried, Die hebrdischen Worterkldrungen des Philo und die Spuren thres 
Einwirkung auf die Kirchenviiter (37 pp. gr. 4), 1868. dem, ‘‘ Philon- 
ische Studien” (Merx’s Archiv fiir Erforschung des A. T. ii. 2, 1872, 
pp. 148-163). Idem, ‘‘ Philo und der iiberlieferte Text der LXX.” 
(Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1878, pp. 217 sqq., 411 sqq., 522 sqq.). 
Idem, Zur Kritik der Schriften Philo’s (Ebendas. 1874, p. 562 sqq.) 

Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des Alten Testaments an sich 
selbst und nach seinem geschichtlichen Einfluss betrachtet. Nebst Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Grdcitét Philo’s, Jena 1875. 

Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 2nd ed. ii. 2 (1877), pp. 653-659. 

Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. (8rd ed. 1878) pp. 678-683. 

Bernh. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, eine vergleichende Studie, Leipzig 1879. 

Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften Alten Testaments (1881), § 566-568. 

Hamburger, Real-Hnc. fiir Bibel und Talmud, vol. ii. (1883) arts 
‘“‘ Philo” and ‘ Religionsphilosophie.” 

Zockler, art. ‘‘ Philo” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xi. (1883) pp. 636-649. 


Among Jewish Hellenists none other, besides Josephus, takes 
so eminent a position as Philo the Alexandrian. Even by 
reason of the extent of his works, which have been handed 
down, he is one of the most important to ws. Of no other 
can we form even approximately, so clear a picture of his 
thoughts, and literary and philosophic labours. But he is 
also in himself evidently the most illustrious among all those, 
who strove to unite Jewish belief with Hellenic culture, to be 
the means of imparting to Jews the cultivation of the Greeks, 
and to Greeks the religious knowledge of the Jews. No other 
Jewish Hellenist was so fully saturated with the wisdom 
of the Greeks; no other enjoyed equal consideration in 
history. This is testified by the immense influence which 
he exercised upon after times and above all upon Christian 
theology the inheritor of the Judaeo-Hellenistic? 


? On the consideration enjoyed by Philo in antiquity, comp. especially 
Kuseb. Hist, eccl. ii. 4.3: marsiocosc dvdp ob mdvov Tar quettpav BAAR nal TAY 
nm0 THs EEabev Cpmpivar mweWelec erionusraros. 
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We have but a few scanty notices concerning his life. 
The assertion of Jerome, that he was of priestly race* has no 
support from older sources, nor does Eusebius know anything 
of it. According to Josephus* he was a brother of the 
Alabarch Alexander, and consequently a member of one of the 
most aristocratic families of Alexandrian Jews.’ The sole 
event in his life, which can be chronologically fixed, is his 
participation in the embassy to Caligula in a.p. 40, of which 
he has himself furnished an account in the work De Legatione 
ad Cajum. As he was then of advanced age® he may have 
been born about the year 20-10 Bc. The Christian legend, 
that he met St. Peter at Rome in the reign of Claudius, is of 
no historical value.’ 

Much has been lost of Philo’s numerous works. But 
thanks to his being a favourite with the Fathers and Christian 
theologians the bulk of them has been preserved. Of the 
collective editions that of Mangey is, notwithstanding its 
deficiencies, the most valuable.® Among recent contributions 


3 De viris illustribus, c. 11 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 847): Philo Judaeus 
natione Alexandrinus, de genere sacerdotum. 

4 Antt. xviii. 8. 1. 

5 Ewald (Gesch. vi. 259) and Zeller (Philos. der Griechen, 3rd ed. iii. 
2. 339) have of late incorrectly rejected the statement of Josephus and 
declared Philo to have been the uncle of Alexander, because a nephew of 
Philo named Alexander is mentioned in the work published by Aucher, De 
ratione animalium, pp. 123 sq., 161 (in the 8th vol. of Ritter’s edition). But 
it is nowhere said in it that this Alexander was the Alabarch. 

6 He designates himself (Legat. ad Cajum, § 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 572) as 
Qpoveiy rs doxay weperrorepoy noel Os’ Hrsuloy nal rhy drrnv woldsiev. Inthe 
beginning of his work composed shortly after,(§ 1, Mang. ii. 572) he calls 
himself yépwv. 

7 Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 17.1. Hieronymus, De viris illustr. c. 11 (Opp. 
ed. Vallarsi, ii. 847). Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 105. Suidas, Lez. s.v. 
@irwy (verbally according to the Greek translation of Jerome). 

8 On the editions of Philo’s works (or of separate parts) and of the 
translations, comp. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. gr. iv. 746-750. 8. F. W. 
Hoffmann, Lexicon bibliogr. vol. iii. p. 231 sqq. First, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 
87-92. Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et précieuz, wol. v. (1864) pp. 269- 
271. The editio princeps is: Dérwvos Iovdcesov ets ree tov Maoeas xosmoror- 
ring, totopine, vorcoberine. Tov avrov yovopiBaw. Philonis Judaei in libros 
Mosis de mundi opificio, historicos, de legibus. Ejusdem libri singulares 
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the works of Philo preserved only in Armenian, published by 
Aucher, are by far the most important.’ Greek portions of 
greater or less extent were given by Mai,” Grossmann,” and 


Ex bibliotheca regio, Parisiis, ex officina Adriana Turnebi, 1552 fol. 
Several publications of Héschel at first contributed to the completion of this 
very imperfect edition (Francof. 1587, Augustae Vindel. 1614). Collec- 
tive editions appeared also at Geneva 1613 fol., Paris 1640 fol., Frankfort 
1691 fol. (the Frankfort edition is only a reprint of the Parisian with 
identical paging). The edition of Mangey, 2 vols. London 1742 fol., marks 
an important advance. It is the first which is based upon a more ex- 
tensive comparison of the manuscripts and is also more complete than 
any former one. The edition of Pfeiffer, vols. i—v. Erlangen 1785-1792, 
2nd ed. 1820, remained unfinished (it contains only what stands in Mangey 
vols. i. and ii. 1-40). On the deficiencies in the editions of Mangey and 
Pfeiffer, see Creuzer, Siud. und Krit. 1832, pp. 5-17. J.G. Miiller, Veber 
die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden Philo, Basel 1839, p. 5 sqq. (printed 
in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der Weltschipfung, 1841, 
p. 18 sqq.). 

9 They appeared in two vols. under separate titles: (1) Philonis Judaei 
sermones tres hactenus inediti, i. et ii. de providentia et iii. de animalibus, ex 
Armino versione etc. nunc primum in Latium [sic] fideliter translati per Jo. 
Bapt. Aucher, Venetiis 1822. (2) Philonis Judaei paralipomena Armena, 
libri videlicet quatuor in Genesin, libri duo in Exodum, sermo unus de 
Sampsone, alter de Jona, tertius de tribus angelis Abraamo apparentibus, 
pera hactenus inedita ex Armena versione etc. nunc primum in Latium fide- 
liter translata per Jo. Bapt. Aucher, Venetiis 1826. 

10 The works here in question are: (1) Philo et Virgilic interpretes. In 
it Philonis Judaei de cophini festo et de colendis parentibus cum brevi scripto 
de Jona, editore ac interprete Angelo Maio, Mediolan. 1818. (2) Classi- 
corum auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum, vol. iv. curante Angelo 
Maio, Romae 1831 (contains: pp. 402-407, Philonis de cophini festo; pp. 
408-429, Philonis de honorandis parentibus; pp. 430-441, Philonus ex 
opere in Exodum selectae questiones). (3) Scriptorum veterum nova collectio 
e Vaticanis codicibus, edita ab Angelo Maio, vol. vii. Romae 1833 (contains, 
Pt. I. pp. 74-109, specimens from a Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes 
with numerous smaller fragments of Philo). (4) Philonis Judaei, Por- 
phyrit philosophi, Eusebii Pamphili opera inedita. In it: Philonis Judaei 
de viriute ejusque partibus, ed. Ang. Maius, Mediolan. 1816 (this work, which 
in the Milan manuscript used by Mai bears the name of Philo, is in other 
manuscripts attributed to Gemistus Pletho, and was long printed under his 
name, a8 Mai himself subsequently remarked). See Leipziger Literatur- 
zeitung, 1818, No. 276. 

11 Grossmann, Anecdoton Graecum Philonis Judaei de Cherubinis Exoa. 
xxv. 18, Lips. 1856 (this supposed Anecdoton from the cod. Vat. n. 379 
was already printed in the year 1831 in Mai, Classicorum auctorum, vol. iv. 
pp. 430-441 Tischendorf indeed knew nothing of it in 1868, comp. his 
Philonea, p. XiX. 8q.). 
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Tischendorf.* Pitra has communicated material of various 
kinds from manuscripts.”* In the more recent hand editions 
these publications have been at least partially turned to 
account.” A satisfactory collective edition is however as yet 
wanting. That planned long since by Grossmann has not 
been carried into execution.* For a new edition, a careful 
investigation also of the material offered by the as yet un- 


12 Tischendorf, Anecdota sacra et profana (2nd ed. Lips. 1861), pp. 
171-174. But especially Tischendorf, Philonea, inedita altera, altera nune 
demum recite ex vetere scriptura eruia, Lips. 1868. Holwerda in the Vers- 
lagen en Mededeelingen der koninkl. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, tweede reeks derde deel, Amsterdam 1873, pp. 271-288, gives 
emendations of Tischendorf’s text. Idem, Derde reeks eerste deel, 1884, 
pp. 274-286. 

128 Pitra, Analecta sacra spicilegio Solesmensi parata, vol. ii. (1884) 
pp. xxii. sq., 304-334. Pitra here gives: (1) Philo-fragments from the 
Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus 276 (pp. 304-310). (2) Philo- 
fragments from various Vatican MSS. (pp. 310-314). (8) A list of the 
Philo-manuscripts in the Vatican Library, together with a list of the several 
works of Philo contained in these manuscripts (pp. 314-319). (4) Infor- 
mation concerning various ancient and modern Latin translations of 
Philo (pp. 319-334). 

18 The hand edition of Richter (8 vols. Lips. 1828-1830) contains besides 
the text of Mangey the two publications of Aucher and those of Mai of the 
year 1818. The same texts are also in the Tauchnitz stereotype edition (8 
vols. Lips. 1851-1853). On recent editions of separate works of Philo (De 
opificto mundi, by J. G. Miiller, De incorruptibilitate mundi, by Bernays), 
see below at the proper places. I may also mention that a number of 
Philo’s writings translated into German will be found in the Bibliothek der 
griechischen und rémischen Schriftsteller tiber Judenthum und Juden in neuen 
Uebertragungen und Sammlungen, vol. i. Leipzig 1865 [vol. ii. contains 
Josephus], vol. iii. 1870, vol. iv. 1872. 

14 Grossmann publicly expressed his intention so long ago as 1829 ( Quaes- 
tiones Philoneae, i. p. 7). Afterwards Tischendorf in particular collected 
materials for him, comp. Anecdota sacra et profana, p. 171: Quam Gross- 
mannus longissimo ex tempore novam operum scriptoris istius gravissimi 
editionem praeparat, ea ex collationibus meis codicum fere triginta ubique 
terrarum dispersorum non modo apparatum habebit locupletissimum et 
textum prioribus editionibus multo correctiorem, verum etiam aucta erit 
ineditis nonnullis quae in Italia reperire mihi contigit. On the manuscripts 
of Philo, comp. the Prolegomena in Mangey’s edition, Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. gr. iv. 748-746. Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. vii—xx. Some notices 
in Mai, Nova patrum bibliotheca, vi. 2, p. 67, note. A list of the Vatican 
manuscripts in Pitra, Analecta saera, ii. p. 314, and at pp. 316-319, 
accurate information as to the manuscripts in which each separate work of 
Philo is contained. 
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printed Florilegia (collections of extracts from the Fathers and 
more ancient authors) would be necessary.” 

A tolerably complete catalogue of Philo’s works is already 
given by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History. Unfor- 
tunately however it is in such disorder as to afford no 
foothold for the correct classification of the works. In this 
respect we are almost exclusively referred to the contents 


15 The best known among the extant printed Christian Florilegia are those 
of Maximus Confessor, Johannes Damascenus and Antonius Melissa. In 
all three Philo is frequently quoted (see the indexes in Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. gr. ix. pp. 663, 731, 756). To the same category belong also the 
Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes in Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, vii. 
1. 74-109. Mangey has collected from Johannes Damascenus (Sacra 
parallela) and Antonius Melissa all those passages which are derived from 
lost works of Philo (Philonis opp. ii. 648-660, 670-674). But what 
Mangey here gives under the name of Johannes Damascenus really comes 
from two different collections. For Lequien gives in his edition of 
Johannes Damascenus first (ii. 274-730) the complete text of the Sacra 
parallela, but then also (ii. 730-790) a selection of passages from another 
and considerably divergent recension of the sacra parallela, which is also 
attributed to Johannes Damascenus. The latter (ina codex Rupefucaldinus 
of the Jesuit College, Paris) seems to me however exactly identical with the 
so-called Johaunes Monachus ineditus, extracts of which from lost works ot 
Philo are given by Mangey himself after the supposed extracts from 
Johannes Damascenus (Philonis opp. ii. 660-670). For both manuscripts 
belong to the Jesuit College at Paris and have exactly the same super- 
scription (Lequien, ii. 274 sq., 731; Mangey, i. p. xviii. sq. and ii. 660). 
Seeing the importance of the so-called Johannes Monachus ineditus in the 
criticism of Philo, the matter deserved a more accurate investigation. Pitra 
(Analecta sacra, ii. 304-310) has given various fragments from Philo from 
a third recension of the Sacra parallela in the cod. Coislinianus 276. Many 
similar collections of extracts moreover exist in manuscript, which have not 
as yet been turned to any account with respect to Philo. See Fabricius- 
Harles, Bibl. gr. ix. 720 sq., 758 sq. Comp. on this literature in general: 
Fabricius-Harles, ix. 635-759. Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. vol. iii. 
1878, pp. 309-318. Wachsmuth, Studien zu den griechischen Florilegien, 
Berlin 1882. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentl. Kanons, 
Pt. iii. (1884) pp. 7-10. 

16 Huseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. The statements of Jerome, De viris illustr. 
ce. 11 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, ii. 847 sq.), rest entirely upon this catalogue of 
Eusebius. Again the catalogue in Suidas (Lea. s.v. d/awy) is copied with 
only a few additions of his own from the Greek translation of Jerome, 
Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 108, 104, 105 on the other hand gives somewhat 
that is independent. Comp. in general the testimonia veterum in Mangey, 
i. pp. xxi—xxix. The long fragments from different works of Philo in the 
Praep. evang. of Eusebius are also especially valuable. 
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of the works themselves, a careful consideration of which 
evidently shows, that they by no means form so unconnected 
a mass, as appears from the titles in the editions. The great 
majority are on the contrary only sub-divisions of some few 
large works. And indeed, as especially Ewald has correctly 
perceived, three chief works on the Pentatewch may be distin- 
guished, which alone embrace more than three-quarters of 
what has come down to us as Philo’s.” 

I. The Zntyjpara Kat rAVoets, Quaestiones et solutiones, 
which first became more widely known through the publica- 
tions of Aucher from the Armenian, are a comparatively brief 
catechetical explanation of the Pentateuch in the form of questions 
and answers, It is not easy to ascertain how far they extended. 
In the time of Eusebius, they were extant for only Genesis and 
Exodus (#. #. ii. 18. 1 and 5) and such other traces as may 
be regarded as certain extend only to these two books.® The 
explanation of Genesis comprised probably s7x books, at all events 
anly so much can be certainly pointed out from the quotations.” 
The explanation of Hxodus comprised, according to the testi- 
mony of Eusebius (. #. ii. 18. 5) and Jerome, five books. 

17 More or less valuable contributions to the correct classification of Philo’s 
works have been furnished by Mangey, Fabricius, Gfrorer, Dihne, Grossmann, 
Ewald and Siegfried in the above-named works and articles (Siegfried in 
the Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1874, p. 562 sqq.). The arbitrarily 
got up surveys of J. G. Miiller and Zockler are on the contrary useless. 
Steinhart and Hamburger are also inaccurate. Hausrath, ii. 152-154, does 
the most for confusion. 

18 Grossmann (De Phil. Jud. operum continua serie, i. p. 25) and Ewald 
(Gesch. vi. 294.8q.) suppose, that the work extended to the three last books 
of the Pentateuch also. In Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, vii. 1, p. 104%, ig 
indeed found a fragment é trav ty r@ Aevitix@ Cutnwarov. But some- 
times errors occur in these quotation formulae also. 

19 Three fragments éx rod s’ trav év yevéoes Cntnuwetov (Mai, Script. vet. 
nova collectio, vii. 1, pp. 100>, 106>, 108>,) occur in the Florilegium of 
Leontius and Johannes. In Le Quien’s edition of Johannes Damascenus, 
ii. 362, note, it is remarked, that a fragment there given is introduced in 
the cod. Rupefucaldinus (see above, note 15) by the formula éx rod =’ ray 
avrav (scil. rev ev yevéces Cnrovgévwv). All other known quotations refer 
to Books i-v. Only once in Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1. 99>, is found 


ix tov O ray év yevéoes Corneetwv, where however E must certainly be read 
for @. 
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Of these are preserved (1) in the Armenian tongue about the 
half of these eleven books, viz. four on Genesis (incomplete) 
and two on Exodus (also imperfect) ;” and (2) a large frag- 
ment (comprising about half of the fourth book on Genesis) in 
an old Latin translation, which was repeatedly printed in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but entirely ignored by 
the publishers of the Greek works.” Lastly (3) in Greek 
numerous small fragments still awaiting collection.” By the 


20 Published in Armenian and Latin by Aucher, 1826 (see above, 
note 9). After this in Latin also in Richter, Philonis opp. 6 and 7 vols., 
and in the Tauchnitz stereotype edition (also in 6 and 7 vols.). On the 
gaps, comp. Dihne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 1038. 

21 Philonis Judaei centum et duae quaestiones et totidem responsiones super 
Genesim, Paris 1520, fol. (Fabricius-Harles, iv. 746). The Giessen 
University library possesses: Philonis Judaei Alexandrini, libri anti- 
quitatum, quaestionum et solutionum in Genesin, de EHssaeis, de nominibus 
Hebraicis, de mundo, Basileae 1527, fol. (in which, pp. 61-83: Philonis 
Judaei quaestionum et solutionum in Genesin liber). There are also 
impressions of 1538 and 1550 (Fabricius, l.c.), Aucher, pp. 362-443 (under 
the Armenio-Latin text), and Richter, vii. 212-261, follow the impression 
of 1588. Manuscripts also of this Latin text are still known, two Vaticana 
(Vatican 488 and Urbin 61) and one Laurentianus ; see thereon Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii. 298 sq., 314, 332. On the age and character of the 
translation, Pitra, Analecta, ii. 298 sq., 319 sqq. 

22 Of Greek fragments are known: (1) A small piece: éx rod rpwrov ray 
Dirwvos Zutnueray xl aAvoewy, on Genesis in Eusebius, Praep. evang. 
vii. 18. (2) The fragment De Cherubinis on Exodus, published by Mai, 
Grossmann and Tischendorf (Mai, Classicorum auctorum, vol. iv. 
pp. 430-441; Grossmann, Anecdoton, etc. 1856; Tischendorf, Phalonea, 
pp. 144-153). (8) Numerous small fragments from Johannes Damascenus, 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, Antonius Melissa and the Catena of the cod. 
Paris, Reg. n. 1825, in Mangey, Philonis opp. ii. 648-680. Of these 
certainly it is only the fragments in the codex Rupefucaldinus and in 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, Mang. ii. 653-670 (both probably identical, see 
above, note 15), that are expressly traced to the Cnrymara xal Avocis. But 
many others, especially those in the Catena, come from it. (4) About thirty 
to forty small fragments in the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes, in 
Mai, Script. vet. nova collectio, vii. 1. 96-109. (5) A portion also of the small 
fragments edited by Tischendorf (Anecdota sacra et profana, pp. 171-174; 
Philonea, pp. 152-155) are probably derived from this work. (6) Six small 
fragments in the Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus in Pitra, Analecta 
sacra, ii. 807 sq. Various other fragments from Vatican manuscripts also 
in Pitra, Analecta, ii. 310-314 (a portion at least of these fragments must 
certainly be included). (7) A more accurate investigation of the Florilegia, 
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help of the Armenian text it is now settled, that many 
passages have been taken almost verbally from tls work, 
without mention of Philo’s name, by the Fathers and especially 
by Ambrose.” The composition of these Quaestiones ef 
solutiones is in some parts of earlier in other of later date, 
than that of the large allegorical commentary, as is shown by 
the allusions to each other in both works.” 

II. While this shorter explanation in a catechetical form 
was intended for more extensive circles, Philo’s special and 
chief scientific work is his large allegorical commentary on 
Genesis, Nowwv iepdv addXnyopias (such is the title given it in 
Euseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. 1, and Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 103. 
Comp. also Origen, Comment. in Matth. vol. xvii. ce. 17 ; contra 
Celsum, iv. 51).* These two works frequently approximate 
each other as to their contents. For in the Quaestiones et 
solutiones also, the deeper allegorical signification is given 
as well as the literal meaning. In the great allegorical 
commentary on the contrary, the allegorical interpretation 
exclusively prevails. The deeper allegorical sense of the 
sacred letter is settled in extensive and prolix discussion, 
which by reason of the copious adducting of parallel passages 
often seems to wander from the text. Thus the entire 
exegetic method, with its dragging in of the most hetero- 


especially of those not as yet edited (see note 15), would furnish consider- 
able gain in the matter of small fragments. 

28 Numerous passages from Ambrose are reprinted in Aucher under the 
Armenio-Latin text. Comp. on the use of Philo by Ambrose generally: 
Siegfried, Philo, pp. 871-391. Forster, Ambrosius Bischof von Mailand 
(1884), pp. 102-112. 

24 Hwald (Gesch. vi. 294) regards the Quaestiones et solutiones as older 
than the large allegorical commentary. Dahne (Stud. und Krit. 1833, 
p. 1037) considers it more recent. For a more minute discussion, see 
Grossmann, De Phil. Jud. operum continua serie, ii. pp. 14-17. 

25 In the quotations in the Florilegia éaanyopia is always in the singular, 
e.g. in Johannes Monachus ineditus x tov w ris vopwv lepav drrnyoplas, én 
Tov 0 Tig vopay iepav &AAnyoples (both in Mangey, ii. 668). So too in the 
Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus (Pitra, Analecta sacra), ii. 306, and 
in that of Leontius and Johannes (Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, pp. 95», 
96%, 98>, 99b, 1008, 102a, 1052, 1074, 107»). 
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geneous passages in elucidation of the idea supposed to exist 
in the text, forcibly recalls the method of Rabbinical Midrash. 
This allegorical interpretation however has with all its 
arbitrariness, its rules and laws, the allegorical meaning as 
once settled for certain persons, objects and events being 
afterwards adhered to with tolerable consistency. Especially 
is it a fundamental thought, from which the exposition is 
everywhere deduced, that the history of mankind as related in 
Genesis 1s in reality nothing else than a system of psychology 
and ethic. The different individuals, who here make their 
appearance, denote the different states of soul (pda tijs 
Wwuxijs) which occur among men. To analyse these in their 
variety and their relations both to each‘other and to the Deity 
and the world of sense, and thence to deduce moral doctrines, is 
the special aim of this great allegorical commentary. Thus 
we perceive at the same time, that Philo’s chief interest is 
not—as might from the whole plan of his system be supposed 
—speculative theology for its own sake, but on the contrary 
psychology and ethic. To judge from his ultimate purpose he 
is not a speculative theologian, but a psychologist and moralist 
(comp, note 183). 

The commentary at first follows the text of Genesis verse 
by verse. Afterwards single sections are selected, and some 
of them so fully treated, as to grow into regular monographs, 
Thus ¢g. Philo takes occasion from the history of Noah to 
write two books on drunkenness (7ep) ué0ns), which he does 
with such thoroughness, that a collection of the opinions of 
other philosophers on this subject filled the first of these lost 
books (Mangey, i. 357). 

The work, as we have it, begins at Gen. ii, 1: Kal 
érehéaOnoay of ovpavoi Kad 4 yh. The creation of the world 
is therefore not treated of. For the composition, De opificio 
mundt, which precedes it in our editions, is a work of an 
entirely different character, being no allegorical commentary 
on the history of the creation, but a statement of that history 
itself. Nor does the first book of the Legum allegoriae by 
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any means join on to the work De opijicio mundi; for the 
former begins at Gen. ii 1, while in De opif. mundi, the 
creation of man also, according to Gen. ii, is already dealt 
with. Hence—as Gfrérer rightly asserts in answer to Diahne 
—the allegorical commentary cannot be combined with De 
opif. mundi as though the two were but parts of the same 
work, At most may the question be raised, whether Philo 
did not also write an allegorical commentary on Gen. i. 
This is however improbable. For the allegorical commen- 
tary proposes to treat of the history of mankind, and this does 
not begin till Gen. ii. 1. Nor need the abrupt commencement 
of Leg. alleg. i. seem strange, since this manner of starting 
at once with the text to be expounded, quite corresponds 
with the method of Rabbinical Midrash. The later books too 
of Philo’s own commentary begin in fact in the same abrupt 
manner. In our manuscripts and editions only the first 
books bear the title belonging to the whole work, Néwop 
iep@v adAnyopia. All the later books have special titles, 
a circumstance which gives the appearance of their being 
independent works. In truth however all that is contained 
in Mangey’s first vol.—viz. the works which here follow— 
belongs to the book in question (with the sole exception of 
De opificio mundt). 

1. Nope icpdv addrnyopiat rpatat THY peta THY éEEanpepov. 
Legum allegoriarum liber i. (Mangey, i. 43-65). On Gen. 
ii, 1-17.—Nopov iepdv addrnyopiat Sedtepas THv peta Thv 
éEanpwepov. Legum allegoriarwm liber ii. (Mangey, i. 66-86). 
On Gen. ii 18-iii. 1°. — Nopwr iepdv addnyopiar tplras 
tov peta tiv éEanuepov. Legum allegoriarwm liber iii. 
(Mangey, i. 87-137). On Gen. iii, 8°-19.—The titles here 
given of the first three books, as customary in the editions 
since Mangey,” require an important correction. Even the 
different extent of Books i. and ii. leads us to conjecture, that 
they may properly be but one book. In fact Mangey remarks 


26 T do not give the Latin titles exactly according to Mangey, but as 
they are usually quoted, 
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at the commencement of the third book (i. 87, note): in 
omnibus codicibus opusculum hoc inscribitur aAdnyopia 
Sevrépa. Thus we have in fact but two books. There is 
however a gap between the two, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
1°-8* being absent. The commentary too on Gen. iii. 20-23 
is wanting, for the following book begins with Gen. ili. 24 
As Philo in these first books follows the text step by step, it 
must be assumed, that each of the two pieces was worked up 
into a book by itself, and this is even certain with respect to 
the second.” Hence the original condition was very pro- 
bably as follows: Book i. on Gen. 1. 1-3, 1*, Book ii. on Gen. 
iii. 1°-3, 8, Book iii. on Gen. iii, 8°-19, Book iv. on Gen. iii. 
20-23. With this coincides the fact, that in the so-called 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
8°19 is indeed more often quoted as 7d y Ths TOV vou“wv 
tepdv adAnyopias (Mangey, i. 87, note). When on the other 
hand the same book is entitled in the MSS. ddAnyopia 
devrépa, this must certainly be explained as showing that the 
actual second book was already missing in the archetype of 
these manuscripts. 

2. IIepi tev XepovBiw nai rhs proyivys poudaias Kai tod 
xtiaOévros mpwtov é& avOpmmov Kaiv. De Cherubim et 
flammeo gladio (Mangey, i. 138-162). On Gen. iii. 24 and 
iv. 1. From this point onwards the several books have been 
handed down no longer under the general title vouev icpadv 
adAnyopiat, but under special titles. According to our con- 
jecture as above, this book would be the ji/th, unless it 
formed the fourth together with the commentary on Gen. iii 
20-23. 

3. ITepi dy iepoupyotow “ABer te cal Kdiv. De sacrifictis 
Abelis et Caini (Mangey, i. 163-190). On Gen. iv. 2-4. In 
the codex Vaticanus the title runs: Ilept yevécews "ABer Kar 


27 The remark in De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, § 12, fin. (i. 171, Mang.): 
ri 08 tors TO Thy viv épyeleadbes, did rev rporépav BiBAwy Dyrwoamer, CAN 
refer only to the missing commentary on Gen. iii. 23. Comp. Dihne, 
Stud. und Krit, 1863, p. 1015. Grossmann indeed (i. p. 22) thinks it 
relates to the book De agricultura, which was certainly a later composition. 


* 
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av avTos cal 6 adeAdos adtod Kdiv iepovpyotow. Frequently 
quoted in Johannes Monachus ineditus with the formula ’Ex 
Tod Trepl yeverews "ABedr (see Mangey, i, 163, note). Also in 
the Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus.” The missing 
commentary on Gen. iv. 5-7 would have formed either the 
conclusion of this book, or a separate book. 

4. IIepi rod ro xetpov TS Kpeittov pireiv émutiOcoOau. 
Quod deterius potiort insidiart soleat (Mangey, i. 191-225). 
On Gen. iv. 8-15. The book is already quoted by Origen 
under this special title (Comm. im Matth. vol. xv. c. 3). 
Eusebius mistakenly quotes under the same title several 
passages belonging to De confusione linguarwm (Praep. Ev. xi. 
15). In the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes several 
passages are cited from our book with the formula é« Tod 
£ xal ths vopwv iepav adAdnyopias.” Also in Johannes 
Monachus imeditus (Mangey, 1. 191, note). The unusual 
formula é« tod € «ai m must surely mean, that the seventh 
book was according to another computation also called 
the eighth (é« tot € rod cai » would thus be the more 
accurate).” This book then is according to the usual number- 
ing the seventh, but was, in consequence of De opificio mundi 
being placed first, also called the eighth. 

5. Iept trav tod Soxnowrodov Kaiv éyydvwv nab os peta- 
vaotns yiwerat. De posteritate Caini sibi vist sapientis et quo 
pacto sedem mutat (Mangey, i. 226-261). On Gen. iv. 16—25. 
This book was first published by Mangey from the cod. Vat. 
381. Much more correctly from the same manuscript by 


27a Pitra, Analecta sacra, ii. 308 sq. 

28 The following passages are cited with this formula: 1. Kupiwe ore 
ial xpnuarov % xtnudtov mepsovolg ote éxi d0Ens Axmapornts x7-A. Mai, 
Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 96=Mangey, i. 217, med. 2. ’Ev 4 poev Wuxn 
£0 éutds aiobnrov ds méysotov ayadav rerienras, ev TelTy Adyos cdaTsios od, 
evplonerees x.-A. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 107% = Mangey, i. 
192, init. The same formula is also found 3. Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, 
p. 1022 (where of course ¢ xai y must be read for ¢ xal sy) ; and 4. The 
same, p. 107b. The former passage is in the beginning of De posteritate 
Caini (Mang. i. 228); I have not succeeded in discovering the latter 

2 Comp. Dihne, Stud. und Kritik. 1833, p. 1015. 
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Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. 84-143. Holwerda gave emen- 
dations in 1884 (see note 12 above). This book is in like 
manner as the former quoted with the formula é« tod «at 
6 ris vopwv lepav GdAdAnyopias in Leontius and Johannes,” in 
the Florilegium of the codex Ooislinianus°” and in Johannes 
Monachus ineditus (Mangey, i. 226, note). 

Of these books none is mentioned by its special title in the 
catalogue of Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 18, while all that follow 
are quoted under these titles, evidently because Eusebius 
considers the former to be included and the latter not included 
in the joint title véuwv iepdv addAnyopiat. To this must be 
added, that in the Florilegia also, the quotations under the 
general title extend exactly thus far. Jt is therefore highly 
probable, that Philo issued the following books only under the 
special titles." Nay, it is also evident why this was done, 
viz. because from this point onwards the uninterrupted text was 
no longer commented on, but only selected passages. The 
exegetic method is however quite the same in the following 
books. 

6. Ilept yuyavtwr. De gigantibus (Mangey, i. 262-272). 
On Gen. vi. 1-4.—"Ore atperrov rd Oetov. Quod deus sit 
immutabilis (Mangey, 1. 272-299). On Gen. vi. 4-12. 
These two paragraphs, which are in our editions separated, 
form together but one book. Hence Johannes Monachus 
ineditus cites passages from the latter paragraph with the 
formula é« tod mepi yuydvtwv (Mangey, i. 262, note, 272, note). 


80 Two passages: 1. Ilasdelag ovuBorov 4 pBdoct dvev yep tov ducwrijven 
(sic) eel cept eviav emimarnxOqvees, voudcolev evdéEcccda: xoel caQ@povicpeoy, 
awnyevoy x7.r. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 99 = Mangey, i. 248. 
—2. TleQuney 6 &Qpav tal pendevds tororvecs mayloc nol éveplabees doyparos* 
ahrrore yodv orroia dogeler ... Kel tor air waow fh Con xpspeorpecun 
Béow cinpadevrov obm exovow x.7.A. Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, 
p. 100=Mangey, i. 230-231. 

*a Pitra, Analecta sacra, vol. ii. (1884) p. 806. The two passages here 
given by Pitra are in Mangey, i. 230 above and 253 (de posteritate Caini, 
§ 6 and 48). 

31 In answer to Dihne, Stud. und Kritik. 1833, pp. 1019-1024. Ersck 
and Griiber’s Enc., art. ‘‘ Philo,” p. 442. 
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Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 4: aept yuydvrwv 4 [elsewhere «at] rept 
Tov pn TpéTrecOas TO Oeiov, 

7. Ilepi yewpytas. De agricultura (Mangey, i. 300-328). 
On Gen. ix. 20*—IIepi gutovpyias Nae 7o Sevtepov. De 
plantatione Noe (Mangey, i. 329-356). On Gen. ix. 20°. 
The common title of these two books is properly epi yewpryias. 
Comp. Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 2: mepi yewpylas S00. Hieronymus, 
De vir. ulustr. 11: de agricultura duo. Kuseb. Praep. Evang. 
vii. 13. 3 (ed. Gaisford): év T@ epi yewpyias mpotépy. 
Ibid. vii. 13. 4: év 7@ Sevtépo. 

8. ITepit uéOns. De ebrietate (Mangey, i. 357-391). On 
Gen. ix. 21. From the beginning of this book it is evident 
that another book preceded it, in which ra toils GAAous dtro- 
cogots eipnuéva mept weOns were stated. This first book is lost, 
but was still extant in the time of Eusebius, Euseb. H. Z. ii. 
18. 2: epi wéOns toocadta (viz. two). Hieronymus, vir. illustr. 
11: deebrietateduo. They seem to have been in the hands of 
Johannes Monachus ineditus in the reverse order. For what 
he quotes with the formula é« tod mepi méOns a’, is found in 
that which has come down to us; while what he cites with 
the formula é« Tod qept weOns Sevtépov Aoyou, is not found in 
it (Mangey, i. 357, note). 

9. IIepi rod e&évape Node. De sobrietate (Mangey, i. 392- 
403). On Gen. ix. 24.—In the best manuscripts (Vaticanus 
and Mediceus) the title runs: trepi dv avaviyas 0 voids ebyerat 
Kai katapatar (Mangey, i. 392, note). Almost exactly the 
same, Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 2: mepi dv vias 6 vods edyerat 
kal xatapatar. Hieronymus, vir. illustr. 11: de his quae 
sensu precamur et detestamur. 

10. epi cvyyicews Suadéxtwov. De confusione linguarum 
(Mangey, i. 404-435). On Gen. xi. 1-9.—The same title 
also in Euseb. H. #. ii. 18.2. In the Praep. evang. xi. 15, 
Eusebius quotes several passages from it with the mistaken 
statement, that they are from: Ilep) rod 76 yelpov Td Kpe(rrov 
dire émetiVer Pau. 

11. Tepi arrouxias. De migratione Abrahami (Mangey, i 
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436-472). On Gen. xiii 1-6.—The same title also in 
Eusebius, H. £. ii. 18. 4. 

12. Tlepi rod the 6 tov Oelwv mpayudtwv KAnpovopos. 
Quis rerum divinarwm haeres sit (Mangey, i. 437-518). On 
Gen. xv. 1-18.—Euseb. H. FE. ii. 18. 2: wepi rod ris 0 tov 
Oelwv éotl Krnpovopos 4} mepl THs eis Ta toa Kal évavtia 
Towns. Hieronymus, vir. dlustr. 11, makes from this double 
title the two works: De haerede divinarum rerum liber unus, 
De diwisione aequalium et contrariorum liber.- Suidas, Lex. 
sv. &irwv2" also follows him. Johannes Monachus ineditus 
quotes this book with the formula é« tod tis 6 tav Oelwy 
«dnpovowos (Mangey, i. 473, note). When he likewise quotes 
it with the formula é« rod qmepi Kooporroitas (Mangey, l.c.), 
we must not conclude from this, that the latter was a general 
title, which was applied to this book as well as others,* for 
we have here simply an error in quotation. In the commence- 
ment of this book a former composition is referred to in the 
words: “Ev pév tH po tavtns BiBAo wept picOav as éviy 
em’ axpiBeias SucEnAPouev. This composition is not lost as 
Mangey supposed (see his note on the passage), but is the 
book zepi dzroucias, which in fact treats mep) yucbadv.” We 
see at the same time, that Gen. xiii—xiv. was not commented 
on by Philo. 

13. Iepl ris ets ra mpomawWetpata cuvddov. De congressu 
quaerendae eruditionis causa (Mangey, i. 519-545). On Gen. 
xvi. 1-6.—In Eusebius, H. E£. ii. 18. 2, the title runs: epi 
THIS Mpos TA Tawevpata cvvedov. But the mpomadevuara, 
which has come down in the Philo-manuscripts is preferable, 
for the fact, that Abraham cohabited with Hagar, before he 
had issue by Sarah, means according to Philo, that we must 
become acquainted with propaideutic knowledge before we 
can rise to the higher wisdom and obtain its fruit, namely, 


$14 Comp. also Grossmann, i. p. 24, on the fact of the two titles belonging 
to the same book. 

°? Mangey, i. 473, note. Comp. Dahne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 1000 sqq. 

88 Dahne, 1018 sq. Grossmann, i. p. 22. 
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virtue. Comp. also Philo’s own allusion in the beginning of 
the following book (de profugis) : Eipnxdres év t@ mpotép@ ta 
TpéTOVTA TEPL TAY TpoTravdeuLaTwY Kal Trepl KaKwoEWS K.T.D. 

14. ITepi gvyddov. De profugis (Mangey, i. 546-577). 
On Gen. xvi. 6—14.—Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 2: epi gpuyis cal 
evpécews.* And exactly so Johannes Monachus ineditus: é« 
Tov Trept puyns Kal evtpécews (Mangey, i. 546, note). This is 
without doubt the correct title. For the work deals with the 
flight and refinding of Hagar. 

15. Ilept trav petrovopalopévav Kal ov évexa petovopa- 
Covrar. De mutatione nominwm (Mangey, i. 578-619). On 
Gen. xvii. 1-22.—The same title in Euseb. H. Z. ii. 18. 3. 
Johannes Monachus ineditus quotes under this title much 
that is not found in this book, nor in any of the preserved 
works of Philo (Mangey, i. 578, note). In this book Philo 
alludes to a lost work: Tov dé wept ScaOnndv cdpravta 
hoyov év Suclv avayéypada mpdé&eot, which was no longer 
extant in the time of Eusebius (comp. H. £. ii. 18. 3). 

16. Iept rod Ocoréumrovs eivar todvs dveipovs. De somniis, 
lib. i. (Mangey, i. 620-658). On Gen. xxviii. 12 sqq. and 
xxxi 11 sqq. (the two dreams of Jacob).— Lib. ii. of the same 
work (Mangey, i. 659-699). On Gen. xxxvii. and xl, 41 
(the dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh’s chief butler and 
baker).—According to Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 4 and Hieronymus, 
vir. illustr. 11, Philo wrote jive books on dreams. Thus three 
are lost. Those that have come down to us seem, to judge 
from their openings, to be the second and third. In any case 
our first was preceded by another, which probably treated on 
the dream of Abimelech,” Gen. xx. 3. Origenes, contra Celswm, 


34 The text of Eusebius was here very early corrupted. Jerome (de 
natura et inventione) already read Quyi¢ instead of Qvcews. By continued 
corruption there then arose in Nicephorus the double title: ¢ rep! Quyijs xal 
aipécems ers te 6 wepl Pdcews xael evpéoews, which monstrosity has been 
even admitted into the text of Eusebius by his recent editors. 

34a The allusion in the Quaést. et solut. in Exodum, ed. Aucher, p. 493, 
certainly relates to the same work. Comp. Grossmann, i. p. 25. 

85 Gfrorer, i. 43. Dahne, 1025. Grossmann, i. 25 
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vi. 21, fim., already mentions the paragraph on Jacob's ladder, 
Gen. xxviii. 12 (contained in the first of the preserved books). 

III. The third chief group of Philo’s works on the Penta- 
teuch is a Delineation of the Mosaic Legislation for non-Jews. 
In this whole group indeed, the allegorical explanation is still 
occasionally employed. In the main however we have here 
actual historical delineations, a systematic statement of the 
great legislative work of Moses, the contents, excellence and 
importance of which, the author desires to make evident to 
non-Jewish readers, and indeed to as large a circle of them as 
possible. For the delineation is more a popular one, while the 
large allegorical commentary is an esoteric, and according to 
Philo’s notions a strictly scientific work. The contents of the 
several compositions forming this group differ indeed consider- 
ably, and are apparently independent of each other. Their 
connection however, and consequently the composition of the 
whole work, cannot, according to Philo’s own intimations, be 
doubtful. As to plan it is divided into three parts. (a) The 
beginning and as it were the introduction to the whole 
is formed by a description of the creation of the world 
(xocpo7rovia), which is placed first by Moses for the pur- 
pose of showing, that his legislation and its precepts are in 
conformity with the will of nature (apds 1rd BovAnua tis 
gvcews), and that consequently he who obeys it is truly a 
citizen of the world («kocpomonrirns) (de mundi opif. § 1). 
This introduction is next followed by (6) biographies of virtuous 
men. These are, as it were, the living, unwritten laws (€uxpuyor 
cal NoysKol vouor de Abrahamo, § 1, vowos a&ypadou de decalogo, 
§ 1), which represent, in distinction from the written and 
specific commands, universal moral norms (Tods xa0odKw- 
Tépous Kal woav dpyxetirous vopous de Abrahamo, § 1). 
Lastly, the third part embraces (¢) the delineation of the 
legislation proper, which is divided into two parts: (1) that of 
the ten chief commandments of the law, and (2) that of the 
special laws belonging to each of these ten commandments. 
Then follow by way of appendix a few treatises on certain 
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cardinal virtues, and on the rewards of the good and the punish- 
ments of the wicked. This survey of the contents shows at 
once, that it was Philo’s intention to place before his readers a 
clear description of the entire contents of the Pentateuch, which 
should be in essential matters complete. His view however is 
in this respect the genuinely Jewish one, that these entire con- 
tents fall under the notion of the vowos. The work begins with: 

1. Ilepi ris Moicéws xooporroias. De mundi opificio 
(Mangey, i. 1-42).—-It was customary to place this work at 
the head of Philo’s works, before the first book of the Legum 
allegoriae. And this position has been resolutely defended, 
especially by Dahne.® Gfrérer on the other hand already 
convincingly showed, that the book de Abrahamo must be 
immediately joined to de mundi opificio.” He has only erred 
in the matter of declaring this whole group of writings older 
than the allegorical commentary (p. 33 sq.). It was easy to 
show in reply, that this popular delineation of the Mosaic 
legislation is on the contrary more recent than the bulk of 
the allegorical commentary.” On the other hand there is 
nothing to prevent our relegating the work de mundi opificio 
also, to the more recent group. We have already shown, 
p- 331 above, that it is not connected with the allegorical 
commentary. On the contrary the beginning of the work 
de mundi opificio makes it quite evident that it was to form 
the introduction to the delineation of the legislation, and it 
is equally plain, that the composition de Abrahamo directly 
follows it. Comp. de Abrahamo, § 1: “Ov pév odv tpdrov 4 
Kkoopototia Suatétaxta, bua THs MpoTépas cuvTd£ews, 
@s olov Te Hv, nxpiBoocapev. To refer this intimation to the 
whole series of the allegorical commentaries is, both by 
reason of the expression xocpomroia and of the singular dua 


86 Diahne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 1000 sqq. Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyklop. art. ‘ Philon,” p. 441. Comp. also Grossmann, ii. p. 6. J. G. 
Miller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der Weltschépfung, pp. 18,15 sqq. The 
same in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 1st ed. xi. 581. 

37 Gfrorer, i. pp. 8-10. 

88 See especially Grossmann, ii. pp. 18, 14. 
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Ths mpotépas ouvratews, quite impossible.— But however 
certain all this is, the matter is not thus as yet settled. For 
on the other hand it is just as certain, that the composition 
de mundi opificio was subsequently placed at the head of the 
allegorical commentaries to compensate for the missing com- 
mentary on Gen. ii Only thus can it be explained that 
Eusebius, Praep. evang. viii. 13, quotes a passage from this 
composition with the formula (viii. 12, fin. ed. Gaisford) : azo 
Tod mpwTov Tov eis Tov vouor).” It is just this which 
explains the transposition of this treatise into the catalogue of 
Eusebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 18 (it was in his eyes comprised in 
the voyuer iepav adaAmyopiac), and also the peculiar form of 
citation : é« Tob £ cai » [resp. é« Tod 9 Kal 6] Tis vopwv iepdv 
adnyopias, mentioned p. 333 above.—There still remains the 
question, whether this supplementary insertion of the Legum 
allegoriae between de mundi opificio and de Abrahamo 
originated with Philo himself? This is especially the view 
of Siegfried.” It seems to me however, that the reasons 
brought forward are not conclusive.” J. G. Miiller has lately 


89 Another quotation from this treatise is introduced in the Praep. evang. 
with the formula (xi. 23, fin. Gaisf.): ayes 3 ody 6 “EGpaios Dinwy ra 
war pie diEepeenveday cevrois pyeccoty. 

40 Zeitschr. fiir wissenschaftl. Theol. 1874, p. 562 sqq. 

#1 For this arrangement of Philo’s writings ((1) Creation of the world, 
(2) Allegorical commentary, (3) Legislation) the following two passages 
have, since Dahne, been cited as conclusive: 1. Vita Mosis, ed. Mang. 
ii. 141, where it is said of the Holy Scriptures, which Moses composed : ré 
Mey loropincy mépoc, to de wepl ras wpooratesrs xal dwreyopevocis, Urep ov 
devrepov A&Zomwev, TO wpdtEepoy TH Takes wporepoy axpiBacuveTes. 
"Ears otv rov ioropinod ro psy mepl tis rod xdomov yevécews, ro 08 yeven- 
Aovyindy’ Tov O8 yevenAayinod To wey wepl xorAcoEws dosBav, 76d ad wepl Tipeng 
dixaiav. Philo here divides the contents of the Mosaic writings into only 
two chief groups, the historical and the legislative. When he then says, 
that he would treat of the latter after having already minutely treated of the 
former, it follows first only, that the delineation of the Mosaic legislation was 
later than the allegorical commentary (to which the expression with respect 
to the ioropsxcy wépoc probably refers ; for the G/o: coPav, which treat only of 
the good, not of both good and bad, cannot by any means be intended). 
When he next goes on to again divide the historical portion more partieu- 
larly into two sections: (1) wep ris rod xdopov yevéosws, (2) To yevece- 
Aoyixev, we may certainly infer, that the composition of de mundi opificia 
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brought out a separate edition of this composition with a 
commentary.” 

2. Bios codod tod xara Si8acKxanriav tenevwOévtos 7 trept 
Touwv aypadav [a’], & éore mepi “ABpadu. De Abrahamo 
(Mangey, ii. 1-40).— With this composition commences the 
group of the vouor dypador, te. the Bior coddv (de decalogo, 
§ 1), the biographies of virtuous men, who exhibit by their 
exemplary behaviour the universal types of morality. Of 
such types there are twice three, viz. (1) Enos, Enoch, Noah; 
(2) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. Enos represents éAds, Enoch 
petavora Kal Bertiwows, Noah Sixatoctvn (de Abrahamo, 
§ 2, 3, 5). The second triad is more exalted: Abraham is 
the symbol of d:dacKadixn apery (virtue acquired by learning), 
Isaac of dvovxn dpery (innate virtue), Jacob of doxntuey 
apety (virtue attained by practice), see de Abrahamo, § 11; 
de Josepho, § 1 (Zeller, iii. 2.411). The first three are only 
briefly dwelt on. The greater part of this composition is 
occupied with Abraham.—In Eusebius, H. #. ii. 18. 4, the 
title runs: Biov [read Bios] copod tod Kata Stixavocdynv 
terermbevtos 7 [epi] vopwv dypapwrv.  Arxavoovvyy, instead 
of the dudackcaniay furnished by the Philo manuscripts, is here 
certainly incorrect. For Abraham is the type of dvdacKcadixy 
apetn. The number a’ must be inserted after adypadwr, this 
book being only the first of the unwritten laws. 


must be placed before that of the vita Mosis, which is also probable on 
other grounds (see note 82 below). At all events there is in the passage no 
intimation as to what was the actual order of Philo’s own works. 2. This is 
also the case with the second passage, de praemtis et poenis, ed. Mang. 
ii.408sq. Philo here divides the revelations (Aéy:e) imparted by means of 
Moses into three categories (idée:), viz. (1) ray wept xoopeomosins, (2) ro 
iaropinev peepos, i.€. the cveerypeQy wovnpav nal crovdelwy Biav, and (3) ro 
vomoberixoy wépoc. Of all this he had, so far as time allowed, treated in his 
former writings. This indication too can with respect to the joropixdy 
seeps refer only to the allegorical commentary. I cannot however discern 
in it any intimation as to the actual order of Philo’s own works, since only 
the order of the contents of the Pentateuch is given, and it is said, that all 
this was treated of in Philo’s earlier writings. 

42 J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der le ad heraus- 
gegeben und erkldrt, Berlin 1841. 
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3. Bios moduteKds Orrep éotl mepi “Iwonp. De Josephe 
(Mangey, ii. 41-79).—-After the life of Abraham we next 
expect the biographies of Isaac and Jacob. That Philo wrote 
these is made certain by the opening of de Josepho. They. 
seem however to have been very soon lost, since not a trace 
of them is anywhere preserved. The beginning of de Josepho 
makes it also certain, that this composition follows here, 
which is strange, since we might have expected that the 
number of typical Biot was exhausted with the triad Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Joseph however is made to succeed them, 
because the examples of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob refer only 
to the ideal cosmopolitan state of the world, not to the 
empiric world with its various constitutions. The life of 
Joseph is therefore said to show, “ how the wise man has to 
move in actually existing political life.” ““—In the editions the 
title is Bios modstixod, the manuscripts have Bios modutiKds 
(Mangey, ii. 41, note. Pitra, Analecta, ii. 317). Euseb. H. £. 
ii. 18.6: 6 wodutixes. Photius, Biblioth. cod. 103: wept Biov 
monuTexod. _ Suidas, Lew. sv. “ABpadu: Pitwv &y tO Tod 
monTiKoD Biw (Suidas in the article Siwy, following the 
Greek translator of Jerome, writes wep! aywyhs Biov). 

4. Ilepi tdv Séxa Aoyiov & Kedarara vopov eiai. De 
decalogo (Mangey, ii. 180-—209).—-After the life of Joseph is 
generally inserted the life of Moses, which certainly would, 
according to its literary character, be in place in this group. 
It is however nowhere intimated that this composition, which 
comes forward quite independently, is organically connected 
with the entire work now under discussion. Nay it would be 
an interruption in it. For in it Moses as a lawgiver stands 
alone, he is thus no universally valid type of moral con- 
duct, nor is he depicted as such—Hence the composition 
de decalogo with which the representation of the legislation 
proper (tdv avaypadévtwy vouwv, de decal. § 1) begins, reciting 
indeed first of all the ten commandments, given by God Him- 
self without the intervention of Moses, must necessarily follow 

*® Siegfried, Zettschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theologie, 1874, p. 565 sq. 
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the life of Joseph.—tThe title of this composition vacillates very 
much in the manuscripts (Mangey, ii. 180, note). The usual 
form mepl tav déxa Aoyiwr, resting on the cod. Augustanus. 
is confirmed by Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 5. Jerome, in’ con- 
sequence of a careless abbreviation in the text of Eusebius 
has de tabernaculo et decalogo libri quattuor. 

5. Ilept trav dvadepopévorv ev elder vopwv eis ta ouvrel- 
vovta Kepdrata tov Séxa AOyov a By 8. On the special 
laws referring to the respective heads of the ten sayings 
Such is the title according to Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 5 of the 
work de specialibus legibus; and with this agree the Philo- 
manuscripts with the sole exception, that instead of els ta 
curteivovta Keparata tov Séxa AGywv its special contents are 
stated for each of the four books (eg. eis tpia yévn tév déxa 
AOywu, TO TpiTOY, TO TéTapToV, TO TéuTTOV K.T.r.). In this work 
Philomakes a very laudable attempt to reduce the special Mosaic 
laws to a systematic arrangement, according to the ten rubrics 
of the decalogue. Thus he states in connection with the first 
and second commandments (the worship of God) the entire 
legislation concerning the priesthood and sacrifices, in con- 
nection with the fourth (the sanctification of the Sabbath) all 
the laws concerning festivals, in connection with the seventh 
(the prohibition of adultery) the marriage laws, in connection 
with the remaining three the entire civil and criminal law. 
Herein, notwithstanding the brevity of statement, we fre- 
quently recognise an agreement with the Palestinian Halachah. 
Philo indeed has no professional acquaintance with it, on 
which account we also meet with many divergences there- 
from.“ According to the testimony of Eusebius, H. £. ii, 18. 5, 
the whole work comprised fowr books, which have, it seems, 
been preserved entire, though needing to be restored, from the 
mangling they have undergone in the manuscripts. 

(a) Book I.: wept radv avadepopevwr év elder voprov eis B 
Kepdrava tdv déxa Noyiwy TO Te uN vopite ew évos Oeod 

44 On Philo’s relation to the Halachah, comp. the careful investigation of 
Bernh. Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, eine vergleichende Studie, Leipzig 1879. 
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érépous aitoxpareis nal ro pn xelpoTpnta Ocov mracrelv. 
This title, which is missing in the editions, stands in the cod. 
Mediceus at the head of the treatise de cirewmeisione (Mangey, 
ii, 210, note). But even without this external evidence, the 
commencement of the said treatise would of itself prove, that 
this first book begins with it. The whole book comprises the 
following pieces: de circwmcisione (Mangey, ii. 210-212), de 
monarchia (Mangey, ii. 213-222),% de monarchia, lib. ii. 
(Mangey, ii. 222-232), de praemiis sacerdotum (ii. 232-237), 
de victimis (ii. 237-250), de sacrificantibus or de victimas 
offerentibus (ii. 251-264), de mercede meretricis non accipienda 
in sacrarium (ii. 264-269). 

(6) Book II.: mwepi tadv davadepouévwv ev cider vopwv eis 
tpia yévn Tov Séxa AOywr, TO TpiTov. 7 rétapToV, TO TéwmTor, 
TO qeph evopkias Kal ccBacpod Ths tepds éEBSouados Kal 
yovéwv tysis.® Under this title the editions give first only a 
small portion (Mangey, ii. 270-277), and then add as a sepa- 
rate portion the treatise de septenario (Mangey, ii. 227-298), 
which of course belongs to this book. The text of de septenario 
is however incomplete in Mangey, and the treatise which we 
expect, de colendis parentibus, is entirely missing. The greater 
portion of this missing treatise was already given by Mai 
(De cophini festo et de colendis parentibus, Mediolan. 1818, also 
in Classicor. auctor. vol. iv. 402-429) ; but the complete text of 
this book was first given by Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. 1-83.” 

(c) Book III.: wepi tav dvadepoméver év cider vow eis 
Svo yevn tov Séxa NOywr, TO ExTOv Kai TO EBSomov, TO KaTA 
poixov Kal mavtos adkoddotov Kal TO Kata avdpoddvev Kat 
maons Bias (Mangey, ii. 299-334).—According to Mangey, ii. 
299, note, Philo here shows a knowledge of Roman law. 


‘° The beginning is also in Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 12 sqq. ed. Gaisford, 

‘6 This piece is mentioned Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 5, as a separate compo- 
pition: mepl ray eis reg iepoupylas Cav nel rive rd ray bvosay efOn. 

‘7 On where this piece belongs, see especially Gfrérer, i. 12 sq. 

48 The title according to Tischendorf, Philonea, p. 1. 

*® Emendations to the text of Tischendorf were given by Holwerda, 
1878. See note 12 above. 
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(d) Book IV.: wepi rav avadepopéver év elder vopa eis rpla 
yéevn tov Séxa Aoyiwv, Td 7 Kal TO O Kal JU, Td Tepl Tod wy 
émixrerrrew Kal Yrevdouaptupeiy Kab pr éemriOvpety Kai Tov és 
&xactov avadepopevov' wal mepi Sixavocvvys, i) maou ols 
Aoylows epappofe, & eats Ths suvtdEews (Mangey, ii. 335- 
358).—This book was first published by. Mangey from the 
cod. Bodleianus, 3400. Some kind of word (such as réXos) or: 
the number 8 is missing at the close of the title. In the: 
editions the last sections also appear under the special titles = 
de judice (ii. 344-348) and de coneupiscentia (ii. 348-358). 
That they are also integral portions of this book cannot, con- 
sidering their contents, be doubtful—To the same book too 
belongs as an appendix, the treatise mept Sucavocdvns, de 
justitia (Mangey, ii. 358-374), which again is in the editions 
wrongly divided into two sections: de justitia (ii. 358-361) 
and de creatione principum (ii. 361-374). The latter section 
does not deal exclusively with the appointment of authorities, 
but is simply a continuation of the treatise de justitia. This 
whole treatise is closely connected with the fourth book de 
specialibus legibus, nay forms part of it, as is intimated by the 
closing words of the latter (Mang. ii. 358: vuvi 8& epi tis 
. . . Suxavoctvns AexTéov) and especially by the title of the: 
whole book, in which it is expressly stated, that it also treats: 
wep) Sixaoctvns, ) maou Tots Aoylows epapuofer (Mangey, ii. 
335). 

6. Ilept tpidv aperwv Hrov mrepi avdpelas Kai pirarvOpwTrias 
kat petavoias. De fortitudine (Mangey, ii. 375-383), de 
caritate (ii. 383-405), de poenitentia (ii. 405-407).—The 
treatise de justitia, the continuation of which is here given, is: 
referred to in the commencement of this book (zrepl Svmaco- 
ovvns Kal tTdév Kat’ avtTny boa Kaipia TpoTepoy ciTav, wéeTELWH 

50 In Mangey Aoylxos is printed. I suppose this, a printer’s error, is for’ 
aroylors. At all events the latter must be the reading. For the thought is;, 
that justice, like the ether cardinal virtues, is realized, not by the practice: 
of any one of the commandments, but by the practice of all the ten (it is 


roig dence Aoyloss EDapmorrovea, as it is said at the close of de concupiscentia 
(Mang. ii. 358). 
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7) é&fs én’ dv8piav). This book then also belongs to the 
appendix of the work de specialibus legibus, and it was only 
an external reason (viz. that of making the two books nearly 
equal in extent) which occasioned Philo to combine a portion 
of this appendix with the fourth book itself, and to give the 
rest as a separate book.” The title of this book is found, as 
given by Mangey in cod. Bodleianus (Mang. ii. 375, note). 
Confirmed by Euseb. H. Z. ii. 18. 2: wept rdv tpi@v aperar, 
ds ody dAXas avéypaye Motos. Hieronymus, vir. dlustr. 
11: de tribus virtutibus liber unus. Two manuscripts, the 
Mediceus and Lincolniensis, have on the other hand: rept 
dperav Hrov mep) avdpeias Kab edocBelas Kal diravOpwrias 
Kat petavolas. It seems to speak in favour of this title, that 
the treatise de caritate begins with the words (Mang. ii. 383): 
tiv 8&8 edaeBelas ovyyevertatny Kal adekgny Kal Sdidvpov 
dvtws éfs éemicxeTtéov, rravOpwrriav, as though a treatise 
de pietate were missing between de fortitudine and de caritate. 
Still the words do not necessarily require this meaning. On 
the contrary the title of the Med. and Lincoln. seems to have 
arisen from this incorrect meaning.”—According to Gfrorer 
and Déahne only the treatise de fortitudine is in place here, 
and the two others (de caritate and de poenitentia) must be 
entirely separated from it and added as an appendix to the 


51 That such external reasons were of authority in the literary activity of 
the ancients is shown especially by Birt (Das antike Buchwesen in seinem 
Verhdltniss zur Litteratur, 1882).—In Philo it is observable almost through- 
out, that his books occupy about thirty to forty pages in Mangey’s edition. 

52 The predicate ray ebocBelas avyyeveorarny is said to serve only to 
characterize the high value of the Q:Acvépwaie (it is directly related to 
evotGere, the source of all virtues).—According to the close of de concupi- 
scentia (Mang. ii. 358), Philo had already on a former occasion spoken on 
evo¢Gere and some other cardinal virtues (epi mév ody ris Hyeovidos Tay 
eipetay svasRelas noel Gasornros, ers d€ xeel Dpovyotws xal cwPpoovyns eipnras 
wporepov). It is probable that this does not mean a separate lost book, but 
certain sections in the books that have come down tous. See Grossmann, 
i, pp. 22-24.—We see moreover that the Stoic enumeration of four cardinal 
virtues, which Philo elsewhere adopts (Leg. alleg. i. 56, Mang.: Qpévnsis, 
caPpootvn, dvdpic, dixeecoovvy ; comp. Zeller, 3rd ed. iii. 2. 403), is here also 
the basis, thoueh not strictly adhered to. 
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Vita Mosis.” The sole foundation however for this view 
is the bare fact, that in the beginning of de caritate the Vita 
Mosis is cited. This is certainly too weak an argument to 
oppose to the testimony of the manuscripts to the connec- 
tion of these three treatises with each other. Their contents 
on the contrary show, that the treatises here placed together, 
belong to the work de specialibus legibus. Those Mosaic laws also 
are here placed together which belong, not to the rubrics of the ten 
commandments, but to the rubric of certain cardinal virtues, 
which latter indeed are only actually realized by the practice 
of the Decalogue in its entirety (compare the close of de 
concupiscentia, ii. 358, Mangey).™ 

7. Ilept GOX\@v xai érutyiov. De praemiis et poenis 
(Mangey, ii 408—428).—-ITepi apav. De execrationibus 
(Mangey, ii 429-437).— These two pieces so inaptly 
separated from each other form in reality but one book. 
Comp. Euseb. H. #. ii. 18. 5: wept tdv mpoxepévov ev TO 
voum Tois pev ayabots GOAwv, Tols Sé movnpols éruTipiov Kal 
apov.—tn the beginning of this composition Philo says, that 
having in his former works treated of the three main 
categories of the Mosaic revelations (the «xooporroia, the 
iaropixov and the vouobetixov pépos), he now purposed to 
pass to the rewards appointed for the good, and the penalties 
destined for the wicked. Hence this writing is later than 
the works of Philo hitherto discussed and joins on as a sort 
of epilogue to the delineation of the Mosaic legislation—-On 
the treatise de nobilitate, which Mangey combines with this 
composition, see below, No. IV. 7. 

IV. Besides these three large works on the Pentateuch, 


58 Gfrorer, i. 17-25. Déhne, Stud. und Krit. 1838, pp. 1033-1036. 
Ersch and Griiber, art. “ Philon,” p. 443. 

54 Gfrorer certainly asserts (i. 20) that the treatise de caritate ‘‘is not 
written in so didactic and analytic a manner as the compositions de forti- 
tudine and de justitia, but historically and with constant reference to the 
life of Moses.” In truth however the de caritate, being a summary of all 
such Mosaic laws as fall under the rubric of Q@sAavéparia (comp. the survey 
of its contents in Richter’s ed. v. 184), properly belongs to the work de 
specialibus legibus. 
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Philo wrote several separate compositions, of which the 
following have been preserved, some entire, some in frag- 
ments. 

1. Ilept Blov Macéas.” Vita Mosis, lib. i, (Mangey, 
ii. 80-133), lib. ii, (Mangey, ii. 134-144), lib. iii, (Mangey, 
ii, 145-179)—The division into three books is already 
found in the manuscripts, but is certainly a false one, as is 
proved by the following quotation by Philo himself, de caritate, 
§ 1 (Mangey, ii. 383 sq.): Sed#A@Tar mpotepoy év Svar 
cuvtdkecuy, ds dvéypaya rept tod Biov Moicéws.” Our 
books i. and ii. are in fact but one book, as even their extent 
serves to show. The work is already quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. i. 23. 153: 9 not Pirtov &v TE 
Mavoéos Bip. Comp. also Strom. ii. 19.100. Hence it is 
the more remarkable, that it should be absent from the 
catalogue of Eusebius. In its place appears (H. £. ii. 18. 5) 
a work wept tis oxnvis. Now as the tabernacle is fully 
described in the Vita Mosis, the treatise wept tis oxnvis is 
certainly a portion of the Vita Mosis;” probably however 
the text of Eusebius is imperfect. The date of composition of 
this work was according to Mangey, ii. 141 (see the passage, 
note 41 above), probably antecedent to that of the large 
work on the Mosaic legislation; but probably subsequent to 
de mundi opificio (see below, note 82), and thus, to speak 
more precisely, between de mundi opif. and de Abrahamo. 
We have already seen (p. 342 sq.), that it is no integral 
element of the delineation of the Mosaic legislation, though 
certainly connected with it by its entire literary character. 
For as in the larger work the Mosaic legislation, so in this the 

55 Mangey gives the title in the following form: Ilep! Bfov Moséw¢ (sic /) 
Omrep tor! wep! Beoroyics xal wpoPureiacs. The addition is a very inappro- 
priate one, since the work treats first (Book i.) of Moses asa ruler, and 
afterwards (Book ii.) of Moses as lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

56 The reading rpso/ adopted by Mangey and his followers instead of 
dvo/ is found in only one manuscript, cod. Paris, Reg. 2251 (Mangey, 
ii. 80, note, 383, note). Comp. also Dahne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, p. 


1031 sq. Ewald, vi. 300. 
57 So also Grossmann, i. p. 24. 
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life and acts of the legislator himself are portrayed for heathen 
readers. 

2. IIept rod mdvta orrovéator elvas érevOepov. Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mangey, ii. 445-470).—This work is properly 
only one half of a larger one, which worked out the thought 
suggested in the title in its two opposite aspects, Euseb. 
HI. £. ii. 18. 6: epi tod Soddov civar rdvta daddor, 
@ é&fs éotw 6 epi Tod mdvta oovdaiov édevOepov eivar. 
Philo himself alludes to the first and missing half in the 
opening of the second and preserved half. A long portion of 
the latter (on the Essenes) is given in Euseb. Praep. evang. 
vill. 12. The genuineness of the work has not been un- 
assailed. The circumstance that the description of the 
Essenes differs in a few subordinate points from that given 
by Philo himself in another work (Apologia pro Judaeis in 
Euseb. Pracp. evang. viii. 11), has especially given rise to 
suspicion. Its genuineness is however, according to the 
thorough investigations of Lucius, surpassingly probable. 
The work may, it is conjectured, belong to Philo’s earliest 
period and may not give the description of the Essenes 
according to his own inspection.” 

3. Eis Pradkwov, Adversus Flacewm (Mangey, ii. 517- 
544).—Ilepi dperav wal rpecBeias mpos I'diov. De legatione 
ad Cajwm (Mangey, ii. 545-600).—-In these two books Philo 
relates the persecutions which the Jews had to endure, 
especially at Alexandria, in the time of-Caligula. The narrative 
is so detailed and graphic, that it could be written only by 
one who had himself participated in a prominent manner in 
the events. This circumstance makes these two books an 
authority of the first rank, not only for the history of the 
Jews of those days, but also for the history of Caligula. It 
cannot be perceived from the statements in Mangey, how the 


58 Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 138-23. Hilgenfeld also esteems 
this work genuine, but on the contrary regards the Apologia pro Judaeis 
as spurious (Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theol. 1882, pp. 275-278. Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums, 1884, pp. 87 sq., 105-116). 
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titles run in the best manuscripts. On the title Birwvos eis 
@dxxov he only remarks (ii. 517): similiter codex Mediceus, 
in reliquis vero manuscriptis scribitur ®/Awvos ‘ERpaiou 
ioropla dbérupos nab mavy Ble xpnoos. Ta KaTa TOV 
@rdxxov [sic: therefore not rod PrAdKKov] 7roe rept mpovoias.”* 
Still more indefinite are Mangey’s statements concerning the 
title of the second composition (ii. 545): in nonnullis codicibus 
sic legitur: iotopia ypiouos Kal mavy @pédipos Tepl Tov 
kata tov Téiov cal ris aitias ths mpos arav TO Iovdaiwv 
vos amexOelas avtod. According to the statements of Pitra 
(Analecta sacra, ii. 318 sq.) the titles usual in the printed text 
Eis ®\dxxov and Iep) apetav cai mpec Betas pos I'diov appear 
to be also those which prevail in the manuscripts. In Photius, 
Bibliotheca cod. 105 (ed. Bekker), it is said: "AveyvdoOn 8é 
avtod Kal Adyos oD 4 émiypady “Tdios weydmevos” Kak 
“@®nrdxxos } Pddxxov wWeyopuevos,” év ols RObyous «TX. 
(therefore two A4yor). So too Eusebius in the Chronicle.” 
Comp. also Johannes Monachus ineditus (Mangey, ii. 517) : 
éx Tov kata Prdxxov. On the titles mentioned by Eusebius 
in the Ecclesiastical History see farther on. Only the two 
books which have come down to us seem to have been extant 
in the time of Photius. But the beginning of the first and 
the close of the second show, that they are only portions of a 
larger whole. For the book adversus Flaccum begins (ii. 517) : 
Aevtrepos peta Bnravov PrdKKos *Aoviddsos Siadéyeras 
tiv Kata Tov “Tovdaiwv émiBovAnv. Thus this book was 
preceded by another, in which the persecutions inflicted on 
the Jews by Sejanus were narrated. The book de legation 


582 The title xara DaAaxxov also in the codex Coislinianus is in Pitra 
Analecta sacra, ii. 310. 


59 Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii..150-151. The text runs: (a) according 
to Jerome (I.c. p. 151, note k): Refert Filo in eo libro qui Flaccus 
inscribitur ; (0) according to the Armenian (p. 150, note g): Philon in eo 
libro, quem ipse ad Flacum scripsit, refert; (c) according to Syncellus (ed. 
Dindorf, i. 626) : Diawy loropel ev r@ émiyeypappeevw Acyw Drdxxy (the title 
ad Flacumin the Armenian translation arose from a mistaken understanding 
of this dative ®adxxw. Thus a comparison of Jerome and the Armenian 
shows, that the correct text of Eusebius is preserved in Syncellus). 
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ad Cajwm moreover ends with the words: Elpnrac pév ov» 
Keparaiwdéctepov 9 aitia THs mpos amav To Lovoaiwy eOvos 
amex Geias Tdiov Nextéov 8é Kal THY marwv@diay [pos 
Taiov].” Hence another book must have followed, in which 
Philo related the madu@édia, i.e. the turn for the better in 
the fate of the Jews by the death of Caligula and the edict of 
toleration of Claudius. Now we know also from a notice in 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, that the persecutions under Sejanus 
were related in the second book of this entire work." Conse- 
quently we should reckon not less than jive books for the 
whole. And this is confirmed by the decided statement in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, ii. 5. 1: kat 8) ta 
aata Idiov obtos “Iovdaios cupBavta mweéevre BiBriots 
mapacidwot. The brief survey too, given by Eusebius of the 
contents of this work, agrees exactly with these results. For 
he says, that Philo here relates, how in the time of Tiberius 
Sejanus made great exertions in Rome to destroy the whole 
nation, and that in Judaea Pilate caused great commotion 
among the Jews, because he desired to undertake something 
with respect to the temple, which was contrary to their 
institutions.” After the death however of Tiberius, Caius, 
who then came to the throne, behaved indeed with the 
greatest arrogance to all, but inflicted most injury on the 

60 The words zpos Taiov are according to Mangey missing in the manu- 
scripts, and must therefore certainly be expunged. 

61 Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, ii. 150-151, and indeed: (a) according 
to Jerome (i.c. p. 151, note 6): Seianus praefectus Tiberii, qui aput eum 
plurimum poterat, instantissime cohortatur, ut gentem Judaeorum deleat. 
Filo meminit in libro legationis secundo. (b) According to the Armenian 
(p. 150): Seianus Tiberii procurator, qui intimus erat consiliarius regis, 
universim gentem Judaeorum deperdendam exposcebat. Meminit autem 
hujus Philon in secunda relatione. (c) According to Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, 
i. 621) : Smscevds zrcepyos TiBeplov Katocpos wepl rercins amwrciong tov edvous 
ray lovdeiay worded ovveBovacve TO Keeloeps, ws Dirwy “lovdaios 2 "AreZay- 
Dpetoes Ssceryav ioropel gv tn devtépy THs Tepl adroD wpeoBelas. 

62 HH. E. ii. 5.7: T1porov 34 ody nord TiBépsov tx) wey ris ‘Pauntow 
mworEm@s loropel Sysavev. . . kpdynv 16 wéeev voc drortabas oxovddy cianyno- 
xtvet, el O8 rHo "lovdalas Ilsacrov ... wepl rd éy ‘Iepoooadpors tre 


, aes WE , ; Sii9) / AN Z > \ 
Tore ovveaTAs iepoy smsxerpyaaurce Th mapa To lovdceioss eEov ra Usyrora wiTOdS 
evatapasor, 
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whole Jewish nation.” What is here said respecting Sejanus 
and Pilate cannot refer to some occasional declarations in the 
books preserved to us. For these treat only of the time of 
Caligula. The oppressions however of Sejanus and Pilate 
must, according to the above intimations of Eusebius, have 
been related in a separate paragraph, before the events under 
Caligula. From all that has been said the following must 
consequently have been the arrangement of the whole work. 
Book i. contained, it may be presumed, a general introduction. 
Book ii. related the oppressions in the reign of Tiberius, by 
Sejanus in Rome and by Pilate in Judaea. Among the former 
must undoubtedly be placed the important measure of a.D. 19, 
by which all Jews were banished from Rome.“ Among the 
attempts of Pilate “to undertake something with respect to 
the temple contrary to Jewish institutions,” the setting up of 
consecrated shields in the palace of Herod, mentioned in the 
letter of Agrippa,” communicated by Philo, cannot at all 
events be intended ; we must rather regard them as the facts 
recorded by Josephus, viz. that Pilate caused the soldiers to 
march into Jerusalem with the imperial ensigns and employed 
the temple-treasure in building an aqueduct. That the 
former act was also related by Philo is expressly testified by 
Eusebius.” Book iii. is the preserved composition adversus 
Flaccum, which relates the persecution of the Alexandrinian 


88 A. BE. ii. 6.1: Mere d¢ rqv TiBepiou rerevrdy Teeiov roy ctpyy weepes- 
AnQora .. . wWavrav weriore ro wiv “Tovdaiay gbvos ob cminpd xatan 
Brerecs. 

6 Tacitus, Annal. ii. 85. Sueton. Tiber. 36. Joseph. Antt. xviii. 3. 5. 
Comp. also Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 24 (Mang. ii. 569). 

85 Philo, Legat. ad Cajum, § 38 (Mang. ii. 589 sq.). 

86 Joseph. Antt. xviii. 3. 1-2. Bell. Jud. ii. 9. 2-4. Comp. Euseb. 
H. E. ii. 6. 

87 Kuseb. Demonstratio evangelica, viii. p. 408: Aira 3) raira nal ¢ 
Dirav ovupmaprupsi, tas onmalas Paoxwv rag Baoirinads tov Teacrov vintap 
tv 7@ iepo cvedeives. A confusion with Josephus cannot exist, since 
Eusebius just before in the same passage quotes Josephus also as authority 
for the same fact.—It must also be remembered, that the setting up of the 
statue took place according to Philo in the temple, i.e. the temple forecourt 
(which indeed Eusebius erroneously gives as also the account of J osephus). 
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Jews arising from the initiative of the populace of that city 
in the commencement of Caligula’s reign. It had as yet 
- nothing to do with the setting up of the statue of the emperor 
in the Jewish synagogue, nor with any edict of Caligula. In 
Book iv., on the contrary, te. in the Legatio ad Cajum, which 
is preserved, are depicted the sufferings inflicted on the Jews 
in consequence of the edict of Caligula, that Divine honours 
should everywhere be paid him. Lastly, the lost Book v. 
treated of the madiwédia in the sense stated above. 

The statements of Eusebius give rise also to some difficulties 
with regard to the title of the entire work. According to the 
passage from the Chronicle quoted above (note 61), the whole 
work seems to have been designated # mpeoRela. And 
Eusebius says also, when giving the contents of the whole 
work, that all this is written év 4 ovvéypaype mpcoBela (H. EL. 
ii. 5. 6). This title is therefore possible, because Philo’s 
account of the embassy to Caligula, of which he was the 
leader, forms in fact the kernel of the whole. The several 
books might then have had their special titles, such as ®AdKKos 
or the like (see above, p. 350). Now Eusebius says further, 
towards the conclusion of his summary of the contents, that 
Philo had related a thousand other sufferings, which befell the 
Jews at Alexandria ¢v Sevtépm cuyypdupare @ éréypawe 
“qep apetov” (H. LH. ii. 6. 3). From this it appears to 
result, that Philo had treated of these events in two works, 
the title of one being 4 mpeoBela, of the other mepi dperar. 
This inference is however precluded not only by its 
improbability, but by the circumstance, that Eusebius in his 
chief catalogue of Philo’s writings, H. #. ii. 18, only mentions 
the latter title. He says, that Philo ironically gave to his 
work on the ungodly deeds of Caius the title epi dperav 
(H. £. ii. 18. 8). No other work referring to these events is 
mentioned, though the catalogue is in other respects a very 
complete one. We are thus, I think, constrained to admit, 
that the Sevrép is the gloss of a transcriber, who could not 
make the different titles in ii. 5. 6 and ii. 6. 3 harmonize, 

DIV. I. VOL. IIL. Z 
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and that in fact both titles refer to one and the same 
work. 

A special interest has always been attached to this work 
by reason of its importance as an historical authority. It 
has been repeatedly published separately,® translated into 
modern languages® and made the subject of ‘historical 
research.” The dispute of its genuineness by Gritz scarcely 
deserves mention.” This book must not be confounded with 
the book de tribus virtutibus (see above, p. 345), nor with that 
published by Mai, de virtute gusque partibus (see above, note 10). 

4. IIcpi mpovoias. De providentia—tThe title in Euseb. 
H. E. ii. 18. 6; Praep. evang. vii. 20 fin. vii. 13 fin. The 
work is only preserved in Armenian, and has been published 
by Aucher with a Latin translation.” Two Greek fragments, 
a smaller and a very large one in Euseb. Praep. evang. vii. 21 


68 Philonis Judaei lib. de virtutibus s. de legatione ad Cajum imp. graece 
cura, 8. F. N. Mori, Lips. 1781. Dahl, Chrestomathia Philoniana, 2 vols. 
1800-1802. Ona Paris edition of 1626 comp. Fabricius—Harles, iv. 741 
First, Biblioth. Judaica, iii. 89. 

69 Die Gesandtschaft an den Cajus, aus dem Griechischen des Philo, 
translated by Jo. Frid. Eckhard, Leipzig 1783. Philo Judaeus, om Judarnas 
forfoljelse under Flaccus och Legationen till Cajus Caligula, ete., éfversittn. 
med noter och anmerkn., by J. Berggren, Séderkoping 1853. Philon 
@Alexandrie, écrits historiques, influence, luttes et persécutions des juifs 
dans le monde romain, by F. Delaunay, 2nd ed. Paris 1870 (gives a transla- 
tion of contra Flaccum and Leg. ad Caj.). On an older French translation 
of d’Andilly, see Fabric.-Harles, iv. 749. On an English one, First, Bibl. 
Jud. iii. 91. An English translation by Yonge of Philo’s entire works 
appeared in 4 vols. London 1854-55. 

70 Comp. above, § 17°, and the literature there mentioned. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. graec. iv. 740 sq., and the works and articles there 
mentioned of Boecler, Tillemont, Ernesti and especially Jo. Christ. 
Gottleber, Animadwversiones historicae et philologico-criticae ad Philonis 
legationem ad Cajum, 4 pts. Meissen 1773-74, Dihne in Ersch and Gruber, 
art. ‘‘Philon,” pp. 439-440. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus 
(1879), pp. 117-128. 

"1 Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 2nd ed. iii. 487-492, abridged in the 3rd ed. 
iii, 681. Comp. also Monaatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1877, pp. 97 sqq., 145 sqq. 

7 Aucher, Philonis Judaei sermones tres, ete. (1822) pp. 1-121. Also in 
Latin in Richter’s hand edition (8th small vol.), and in the Tauchnitz 
edition (8th small vol.). 
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and viii. 14. The Armenian text comprises two books. Of 
these however, the first, though on the whole genuine, has at 
all events been preserved in only an abbreviated and in some 
parts a touched up form.” Eusebius seems to have been 
acquainted with only the second, at least both fragments 
belong to this book, and are introduced by Eusebius with the 
formula év 7 (Sing.) wep) mpovoias.* In the Ecclesiastical 
History the reading fluctuates between To qep! mpovoias ‘and 
Ta wept mpovolas. There are quotations also in Johannes 
Damascenus and Johannes Monachus ineditus.” 

5. "AdéEavdpos 4 rept tod Adyov éyew TA droya CHa (this 
title in Euseb. A. £. ii 18. 6). De Alexandro et quod 
propriam rationem muta animalia habeant (so Jerome, de viris 
illustr. c. 11)."-—This work too is preserved only in Armenian, 
and has been published by Aucher.” Two short Greek frag- 
ments are found in the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes.” 
The book belongs to Philo’s later works, the embassy to Rome 
being already contemplated, p. 152 (ed. Aucher). 

6. “ParoPer1xnd.—Our knowledge of this work rests solely 
on the fragments in Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 6-7, which are 
introdu.ed by Eusebius with the words (viii. 5, fin.) : Birwvos 


73 Comp. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (1879), pp. 1-4. Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 340. 

74 The first fragment (vii. 21) is from the middle of the second book 
(Aucher, pp. 80-82) ; the second (viii. 14) consists of several large portions 
extending throughout the second book, and forming a selection from it 
(Aucher, jp. 44-121). The two small fragments, published by Hoschel 
(1614), and taken by him from the Iav:e of Michael apostolius (see 
Fabricius-Harles, v, 110 sq., ix. 758, xi. 189 sqq. Nicolai, Giriech. Litgesch. 
iii. 316 sqq.), are perhaps also derived from Eusebius. See the fragments 
in the Frankfort ed. p. 1197 sq.; and Euseb. Praep. evang. ed. Gaisford, 
viii. 14. 2-7 and 39-41. 

75 See Manrey, ii. 634, note x. 

76 Some editions and manuscripts of Jerome have De Alexandro dicente 
quod, etc. 

77 Aucher, Philonis Judaei sermones tres, etc. (1822) pp. 128-172. And 
following him Richter (8th small vol.) and the Tauchnitz edition (8th 
small vol.). 

78 Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 99 (below) : éx rod xepl rav croyes 
Cgov. Ibid. p. 100* (above): éx rod avrod. 
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. . ad TOD MpdTov cuyypdpparos dv éréyparpev ‘Tr of ere- 
Kav, Oa tov imép "Iovdalav ws mpos KaTnyopous avTav 
movovpevos Noyov tavTa gyow. The title does not signify 
“suppositions concerning the Jews,’” but, as Bernays has 
pointed out, “counsels, recommendations.” For ‘TzoBerexoi 
Aoyos are such dissertations as contain moral counsels or 
recommendations, in contradistinction to theoretical investiga- 
tions of ethic questions. Philo, as the preserved fragments 
already show, has devoted the main point of his work to 
the discussion of such Jewish precepts as he could recom- 
mend to the obedience of a non-Jewish circle of readers, 
to whom the work is unmistakeably directed.” As the 
work pursues apologetic aims, we might be inclined to 
regard it as identical with the Apologia pro Judaeis to be 
forthwith mentioned, but that Eusebius distinguishes the two 
by different titles. 

7, [lept *Iovdatwv.—This title in Euseb. H. £. ii. 18. 6. 
‘H otrép “Iovdalwy aondoyia, from which Eusebius (Praep. 
evang.vili. 11) borrows the description of the Essenes, is certainly 
identical with this work. The conjecture of Dahne, that the 
piece de nobilitate (Mangey, ii. 437-444) also belongs to this 
work is not, improbable.” It treats of true nobility ze. of the 
wisdom and virtue, of which the Jewish nation also was not 
devoid, and is therefore a very suitable element in an apology 
for the Jews. The genuineness of the amodoyia has been 
recently disputed by Hilgenfeld (see above, note 58). 

V. The last-named works are only known to us by frag- 
ments, but the following books, most of which have been 
already mentioned in this survey, are entirely lost. (1) Of 
the Quaestiones et solutiones, two books on Genesis and more 


79 So Ewald, vi. 804. Comp. also Grossmann, i. p. 16. 

8 Bernays, ‘‘Philon’s Hypothetika und die Verwiinschungen des Buzyges 
in Athen” (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1876, pp. 589-609; 
reprinted in Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, i. 262-282. Comp. 
especially p. 599). 

81 Dihne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, pp. 990, 1037. In the article “‘ Philon” 
in Ersch and Griiber, p. 440, Diihne again expresses this conjecture. 
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than three on Exodus (see above, p. 327). (2) Two books of 
the Legum allegoriae (see above, p. 332). (3) The first book 
mepl wéOns (see p. 335). (4) Both the books mep) SiaOnxav 
(see p. 337). (5) Three of the five books de somniis (see 
p. 337). (6) The two biographies of Isaac and Jacob (see p. 
342). (7) The work epi rod Sotdov elvas mavta paidov 
(see p. 349). (8) The first, second and fifth books of the 
work on the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula (see 
p. 350). (9) A work zrepi dpsOuedv, to which Philo refers in 
the Vita Mosis and elsewhere.” (10) A dialogue between Isaac 
and Ishmael on the difference between true wisdom and sophisti- 
cism, of which it is not indeed certain, whether Philo wrote or 
only intended to write it.” (11) According to a remark in 
Quod omnis probus liber, Philo intended to write a disquisi- 
tion “On the government of the wise.” We do not know 
whether this intention was carried out. (12) In the Flori- 
legium of Leontius and Johannes a small piece is cited é« trav 
mept tod iepov.” Can a work known to us under some other 
name be intended ? 

VI. The following supposed works of Philo are now pretty 
generally regarded as spurious :— 

1. epi Biov Oewpntixod 4 ixer@ov aperav. De vita con- 
templativa (Mangey, ii. 471—486).—Eusebius twice cites the 

82 Vita Mosis, lib. iii, § 11 (Mang. ii. 152): dyes b nok res daras dpev- 
Onrovs apercds 4 rerpas, dy rads wAcloras qxpiBacapev bv TH wepl dpsduay 
pay worele.—Quaest, et solut. in Genes. ed. Aucher, p. 331: jam dictum 
fuit in libro, in quo de numeris actum est. Comp. the same, pp. 224, 359. 
Grossmann, i. p. 24. In the work de opificio mundi Philo refers to a 
dissertation on the number four as one yet to be written, p. 11, Mang.: 
morrwis 08 xeel dArets xéxpnras dvvapecs | Terpec cbc cixpiBéorspoy nal gy TH 
wspl avris [div rAdyo rposcvroderxréov. If this is identical with the work 
wep &psOeav, it would follow, that the Vita Mosis was a later work than de 
opificio mundi. Comp. Grossmann, ii. p. 6. 

88 De sobrietate, § 2 (Mang. i. 394 above): ZoPlav wéy yap loucx, 
coQiorsiay d¢ "LopeceiA xexanparas, ws, émesdev ixcerepov xopaxrnpilawe, by 
riot dsaeroyots éewideixvumev. Comp. Grossmann, i, p. 25. 

84 Quod omnis probus liber, § 3 (Mang. ii. 448): “Aaa’ 6 wey wep! rig 
pring TOU GoDov Adyos ele xarpdv éxirndesorepov Yaspxsicbo. Comp. Gross- 


mann, i. p. 25. 
85 Mai, Script. vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 103a. 
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title in the following form (H. £#. ii. 17. 3 and ii. 18. 7): 


mept Biov Oewpyntixod 4 ixerdv. The aperav added at the 


end must therefore be expunged. Eusebius, H. £. ii. 17, gives 
full information concerning the contents, comp. also ii. 16. 2. 
This composition has, since the time of Eusebius, enjoyed 
special approbation in the Christian Church, Christian monks 
being almost universally recognised in the “Therapeutae” 
here described and. glorified. The likeness is indeed sur- 
prising; but for that very reason the suspicion is also well 
founded, that the author’s design, was under the mask of 
Philo to recommend Christian monachism. But apart from 
this there are other suspicious elements, by reason of which 
even such critics as do not regard the Therapeutae as repre- 
senting a Christian, but as a Jewish ideal of life, have 
denied the authorship of Philo.” Upon the ground of the 
identification of the Therapeutae with Christian monks, 
Lucius, after the precedent of Gritz and Jost,® has declared 
this composition spurious.” It is by his thorough and 
methodical investigation that the spuriousness of its author- 
ship has been definitely decided.” 


86 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 104 forms an exception: Aveyvacbnoay 
de nol trav rapa Lloudaloss QPiroooPncavrav ryv te bewpytinqy xed ry 
mpanrinhy DirocoPley Bios av ev Eoonvol of 02 bepewevral txadovyto x.T.A. 
Epiphanius, Haer. 29. 5, quotes this composition with the formula év rm wepl 
"Teconlav avrov exiypaQouéivy BiGAe, but is nevertheless of opinion that it 
treats of Christians. Compare the testimonia veterum before Mangey’s 
edition and the literature in Fabricius-Harles, iv. 738 sq. Of this older 
literature must be specially mentioned Montfaucon’s French translation, 
furnished with valuable notes, Le livre de Philon de la vie contemplative 
etc., traduit sur Voriginal grec, avec des observations, ou Von fait voir, que 
les Therapeutes, dont il parle, etoient Chrestiens, Paris 1709. The texts of 
an old and of a more recent Latin version are given by Pitra, Analecta 
sacra, ii. 322-331. 

87 Especially Nicolas, Revue de Théologie, Strasbourg 1868, p. 25 sqq., 
and Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israél, ii. 440-444. Also Weingarten, 
art. “‘Monchtum,” in Herzog’s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 761-764. 

88 Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 2nd ed. iii. 463 sqq. Jost, Gesch. des 
Judenthums und seiner Secten, i. 214, note 2. 

89 Lucius, Die Therapeuten und thre Stellung in der Geschichte der Askese, eine 
kritische Untersuchung der Schrift de vita contemplativa, Strassburg 1879. 

* Comp. also my notice of Lucius in the Theol, Literaturzeitung, 1880, 
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2. Hep! apOapcias xoopov. De incorruptibilitate mundt 
(Mangey, ii. 487-516).—This composition is regarded as 
genuine by Grossmann and Dahne.” But even the trans- 
mission of the manuscripts and the external testimony are 
unfavourable to its genuineness,” which since the investiga- 
tions of Bernays has been generally given up. Bernays has 
also especially shown, that the traditional text has fallen into 
disorder through the transposition of the pages. He has 
published the text in Greek and German according to the 
order restored by himself,“ and furnished it with a com- 
mentary.” Biicheler gives emendations of Bernays’ text. 
Zeller attempts to show that the composition has been 
touched up.” 

3. ITepi noopov. De mundo (Mangey, ii. 601—624).—The 
spuriousness of this work has long been acknowledged.” It 


pp. 111-118. Hilgenfeld, Zeztschr. fiir wissenschafil. Theol. 1880, pp. 423- 
440. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 307. For 
its genuineness also Delaunay, Revue archéologique, new Series, vol. xxii. 
(1870-71) pp. 268-282, xxvi. (1873) pp. 12-22. The same, Moines et 
sibylles dans Vantiquitd judéo-grecque 1874, pp. 11-51. Bestmann, Gesch, 
der christlichen Sitte, vol. i. (1880) p. 133 sqq. 

1 Grossmann, i. p. 21. Dihne in Ersch and Gruber, art. ‘Philon,” p 
441. 

%2 Mangey remarks of this composition (ii. 487, note) : deest in maxima 
parte codicum, nec recensetur in indiculis Eusebii Hieronymi Photii et 
Suidae. 

98 Bernays, ‘‘ Ueber die Herstellung des Zusammenhanges in der unter 
Philo’s Namen gehenden Schrift zepi &Qdapclag xéoxov durch Blatterver- 
setzung ” (Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1863, pp. 34-40 ; reprinted 
in Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1885, i. 283-290). 

94 Bernays, ‘‘Die unter Philon’s Werken stehende Schrift iiber die 
Unzerstorbarkeit des Weltalls nach ihrer urspriinglichen Anordnung wieder- 
hergestellt und ins Deutsche iibertragen” (Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy, 1876, phil.-hist. class, pp. 209-278). Also separately. 

%5 Bernays, ‘‘ Ueber die unter Philon’s Werken stehende Schrift tiber 
die Unzerstérbarkeit des Weltalls” (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 
1882, phil.-hist. class, Tr. iii. p. 82). Also separately. The commentary has 
been published by Usener as a posthumous work of Bernays. 

96 Biicheler, Philonea (Rhein. Museum, vol. xxxii. 1877, pp. 483-444). 

%7 Zeller, Der pseudophilonische Bericht iiber Theophrast (Hermes, vol. 
xv. 1880, pp. 1387-146). 

98 Wilh. Budius, who translated it into Latin (1526), already acknowledged 
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is a collection of extracts from other works of Philo, especially 
from the composition de incorruptibilitate mundi.” 

4, De Sampsone (Aucher, Paralipomena Armena, 1826, pp. 
549-577).—De Jona (Aucher, pp. 578—611)—A general 
agreement prevails as to the spuriousness of these two 
discourses, which are published in Armenian and Latin by 
Aucher.” 

5. Interpretatio Hebraicorum nominum. Origen, Comment. 
in Joann. vol. ii. c. 27 (Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, i. 150), mentions 
an apparently anonymous work on this subject: edpoyev 
tolvuv év TH épunvela Tov dvoudtwv. Eusebius says, that it 
is ascribed to Philo, but the manner in which he speaks of it 
plainly shows, that he was only acquainted with the work as 
an anonymous one, H. £. ii. 18. 7: nal tov év vou 8é cal 
mpodntats “ERpaixady évoyatav ai épynvetar tov avtod otroveal 
elvas A€yovtar, Jerome says, that according to the testimony 
of Origen, Philo was the author. Hence he evidently saw 
the work only in an anonymous copy. He himself desired to 
translate it into Latin, but found the text so barbarized, that 
he considered it necessary to undertake an entirely new 
work.” In the preface he expresses himself concerning the 
history of these Onomastica as follows: Philo, vir disertissimus 
Judaeorum, Origenis quoque testimonio conprobatur edidisse 
librum hebraicorum nominum eorumque etymologias juxta 
ordinem litterarum e latere copulasse. Qui cum vulgo 
habeatur a Graecis et bibliothecas orbis inpleverit, studii 
mihi fuit in latinam eum linguam vertere. Verum tam 


its spuriousness. Comp. also Mangey, ii. 601, note. Fabricius-Harles, 
iv. 742. Grossmann, i. p. 21. Diihne in Ersch and Griiber, art. ‘‘ Philon.” 

98 See the parallels pointed out in Grossmann, i. p. 28. 

100 The text is also given in Richter’s and the Tauchnitz editions. Comp. 
generally: Dihne, Stud. und Krit. 1833, pp. 987-989. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift iber die Herrschaft der Vernunft 
(Fourth Book of Maccabees), 1869, pp. 9-12, 141-147. Grossmann, i. p. 
21, does not express himself quite decidedly on the question of genuineness. 

101 This Onomasticon of Jerome (liber interpetationis hebraicorum 
nominum) is in Vallarsi’s edition of Jerome’s works, vol. iii. 1-120, 
and in Lagarde, Onomastica sacra (1870), pp. 1-81. 
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dissona inter se exemplaria repperi et sic confusum ordinem, 
ut tacere melius judicaverim quam reprehensione quid dignum 
scribere. Itaque .. .. singula per ordinem scripturarum 
volumina percucurri et vetus aedificium nova cura instaurans 
fecisse me reor quod a Graecis quoque adpetendum sit. .. . 
Ac ne forte consummato aedificio quasi extrema deesset manus, 
novi testamenti verba et nomina interpretatus sum, imitari 
volens ex parte Origenem, quem post apostolos ecclesiarum 
magistrum nemo nisi inperitus negat. Inter cetera enim 
ingeni sui praeclara monimenta etiam in hoc laboravit, ut 
quod Philo quasi Judaeus omiserat hic ut christianus inpleret. 
According to this account of Jerome i must certainly be 
admitted, that Origen already considered Philo to be the author. 
But the work being anonymous his testimony is not sufficient, 
and the question of authorship cannot be decided on internal 
grounds, because the work is no longer extant in its most 
ancient form. A _ tolerably copious list of Philonean 
etymologies may be collected from those works of Philo 
which have been preserved.” 

6. On a Latin work de biblicis antiquitatibus, ascribed to 
Philo, see Fabricius-Harles, iv. 743, and especially Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii. 298 sq., 319-322. The pseudo-Philonian 
Breviarum temporum, a forgery of Annius of Viterbo 
(Fabricius-Harles, /.c.), must not be confounded with this, 
On the treatise de virtute gusque partibus, published by Mai 
under Philo’s name, see above, note 10. 

102 For various Greek and Latin Onomastica of scriptural names, see 
Vallarsi, Hieronymi Opp. iii. 537 sqq., and Lagarde, Onomastica sacra, p. 
161 sqq. The work de nominibus Hebraicis (see above, note 21), printed 
under Philo’s name in the Basle collection of certain works of Philo, is 
simply the Onomasticon of Jerome. Comp. on this whole literature, 
Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca graeca, iv. 742 8q., vi. 199 sqq., vii. 226 sq. 


108 Such collections are found in Vallarsi, Hieronymi Opp. iii. 731-744, 
and in Siegfried, Philonische Studien (Merx’ Archiv, ii. 2. 143-163). 
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Il. THE DOCTRINE OF PHILO. 


The Literature.) 


Stahl, ‘‘ Versuch eines systematischen Entwurfs des Lehrbegriffs Philo’s 
von Alexandrien” (Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek der biblischen 
Litteratur, vol. iv. paragraph 5, 1793, pp. 765-890). 

Grossmann, Questiones Philoneae. I. De theologiae Philonis fontibus et 
auctoritate quaestionis primae particula prima. II. De réy Philonis. 
Quaestio altera. Lips. 1829. 

Gfrérer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophie (also under the title 
Kritische Geschichte des Urchristenthums), 2 vols. Stuttgard 1831. 
Dihne, Geschichiliche Darstellung der jiidisch - alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, 2 vols. Halle 1834. Comp. also his art. ‘ Philon” in 

Ersch and Gruber’s Encyklopddie. 

Ritter, Geschichte der Philosopht, vol. iv. (1834), pp. 418-492. 

Georgii, ‘‘ Ueber die neuesten Gegensiitze in Auffassung der Alexandri- 
nischen Religionsphilosophie, insbesondere des Jiidischen Alexan- 
drinismus” (Zeitschr. fur die histor. Theol. 1839, No. 3, pp. 3-98, No. 
4, pp. 3-98). 

Liicke, Commentar iber das Evang. des Johannes, vol. i. (8rd ed. 1840) 
p. 272 sqq. 

Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den gétilichen Mittelwesen, zugleich eine kurze 
Darstellung der Grundziige des philonischen Systems, Leipzig 1846. 

Bucher, Philonische Studien, Tubingen 1848. 

Niedner, De subsistentia +o bel aAdyw apud Philonem tributa quaestionis, 
Parts i. ii. Lips. 1848, 1849 (also in the Zeztsch. fiir die histor. Theol. 
1849). 

Lutterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, vol. i. (1852) pp. 418-446 

Dorner, Entwickelungsgesch. der Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. i. pp. 
21-57. 

Wolff, Die philonische Philosophie in ihren Hauptmomenten dargestellt, 2nd 
ed. 1858. 

Joel, ‘“‘ Ueber einige geschichtliche Beziehungen des philonischen Systems ” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1863, pp. 19-81). 


1% For the older literature see Fabricius-Harles, iv. 721-727. Comp. 
also Freudenthal, ‘‘ Zur Geschichte der Anschauungen iiber die jiidisch- 
hellenistische Religionsphilosophie ” (Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. 
des Judenth. 1869, pp. 399-421). 
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Frankel, ‘‘Zur Ethik des jiidisch -alexandrinischen Philosophen Philo” 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1867, pp. 241-252, 
281-297). 

Keim, Gesch. Jesu, i. 208-225. 

Lipsius, art. ‘‘ Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie,” in Schenkel’s Bibel- 
lex. i. 85-99. 

Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
Part iii. Div. 2 (8rd ed. 1881), pp. 338-418. 

Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie (1872), pp. 
204-297. 

Stein, Sieben Biicher zur Geschichte des Platonismus, Part iii. (1875) pp. 
3-17. 

Soulier, La doctrine du Logos chez Philon d’ Alexandrie, Turin 1876 (comp. 
Theol. Litztg. 1877, 101). 

Réville, Le Logos @aprés Philon d’Alexandrie, Genéve 1877 (see Bursian’s 
Philol. Jahresber. xxi. 35 sq.). The same, La doctrine du Logos dans 
le quatriéme évangile et dans les oeuvres de Philon, Paris 1881. 

Nicolas, ‘‘Etudes sur Philon d’Alexandrie” (Revue de Uhistoire des 
religions, vol. v. 1882, pp. 318-339 ; vol. vii. 1883, pp. 145-164; vol. 
viii. 1883, pp. 468-488, 582-602, 756-772). 

Comp. also the works and articles mentioned above, p. 321 sq., of Stein- 
hart, J. G. Miiller, Ewald, Ueberweg, Hausrath, Siegfried, Hamburger, 
Zockler. 


The survey already given of Philo’s works is sufficient to 
show the many-sidedness of his culture and of his literary 
efforts. That which applies to the representatives of Judaeo- 
Hellenism in general, viz. that they combined in themselves 
both Jewish and Hellenic culture, is pre-eminently true of 
him. It must be admitted, that Greek philosophy comes the 
most prominently into the foreground’ He was a man 
saturated with every means of culture afforded in his age 
by the schools of the Greeks. His diction was formed by 
the Greek classical authors; and especially “ may the influ- 
ence of Plato's works upon Philo in even’a lexical and 
phraseological respect be called very considerable.”’** He 
was intimately acquainted with the great Greek poets Homer, 

105 Comp. on this and especially on Philo’s linguistic culture, Siegfried, 


Philo von Alecandria, pp. 31-141. Also Zeller, iii, 2. 343 sq. 
106 Siegfried, Philo, p. 32. 
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Euripides and others, whom he occasionally quotes.” But 
it is the philosophers whom he most highly esteems. He 
calls Plato “the great;”’* Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
Cleanthes are in his eyes divine men and form a sacred 
society.” But it is his own view of the world and of life, 
which shows more than aught else how highly he esteemed 
the Greek philosophers. It agrees in the most essential 
points with the great teachers of the Greeks. Nay, Philo has 
so profoundly absorbed their doctrines and so peculiarly 
worked them up into a new whole, as himself to belong to 
the series of Greek philosophers. His system may on the 
whole be entitled an eclectic one, Platonic, Stoic, and Neo- 
Pythagorean doctrines being the most prominent. Just in 
proportion as now one now the other was embraced, has he 


been designated at one time a Platonist, at another a Pytha- 


gorean.”° He might just as correctly be called a Stoic, for the 


influence of Stoicism was at least as strong upon him as that 
of Platonism or Neo-Pythagoreanism.™ 
Notwithstanding however this profound appropriation of 


107 A list of Greek classics quoted by Philo is given by Grossmann, 
Quaestiones Philoneae, i. p. 5. Siegfried, Philo, p. 187 sqq. 

108 De providentia, ii. 42, p.77, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8th small vol.). 
Comp. also Quod omnis probus liber, ii. 447, Mangey (Richter, 5th small 
vol.), where, according to the cod. Mediceus (one of the best manuscripts), 
rev ispatarov TlAcrwve is the reading instead of rov Asyupdraroy Tladcrava. 

109 De providentia, ii. 48, p. 79, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8th small vol.): 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Cleanthes aliique divi homines ac velut 
verus quidam proprieque sacer coetus. Comp. Quod omnis probus liber, ii. 
444, Mang. (Richter, 5th small vol.) : rév rav Tlubcryopsiev lepiorarov dicecov. 

0 A Platonist in the well-known proverb: 4 TlAdray Qiawviles 4 Dirav 
wrarovices (Hieronymus, vir. dlusir. c. 11. Suidas, Lex. s.v. Diray. 
Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 105). Clemens Alex. calls him a Pythagorean, 
and that in the two passages in which he is characterizing his philosophical 
tendency, Strom. i. 15. 72: ded wrorrdy 6 Tludaydpesos drodeixvucs Dirwy. 
Strom. ii. 19, 100: &¢ Qnow 6 Iludaydpesos Diawy. Eusebius brings 
forward both his Platonism and his Pythagoreanism, H. Z. ii. 4.3: peéarsres 
way neta Tadrave xol Ilvdaycpav eCnrwxos adyoyny. 

111 Zeller and Heinze in particular have pointed out the strong influence 
of Stoicism. Stein in opposition to them seeks to lay more stress on 
Platonism. But comp. Heinze, Theol. Litzig. 1877, 112 (in the discussion 
on Stein’s Geschichte des Platonismus). 
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Greek philosophy, Philo remained a Jew: and the wisdom of 
the Greeks did not make him unfaithful to the religion of his 
fathers. Nor must his Jewish education be depreciated in 
presence of the philosophical culture, which certainly appears 
the more prominent.” He was not indeed fluent in the 
Hebrew tongue, and he read the Old Testament exclusively 
in the Greek translation. Still he had a respectable know- 
ledge of Hebrew, as is shown by his numerous etymologies, 
which indeed often appear absurd to us, but are in truth not 
worse than those of the Palestinian Rabbis."* He had 
indeed no accurate knowledge of the Palestinian Halachah. 
But that he had a general acquaintance with it is proved, not 
only by a single decided intimation,“ but especially by his 
whole work de specialibus legibus.” In the Haggadic inter- 
pretation of Scripture he was quite a master. For the whole 
of his allegorical commentary is with respect to form nothing 
else than a transference of the method of the Palestinian 
Midrash to the region of Hellenism. It is just by this means 
that Philo gains the possibility of showing, that his philo- 
sophical doctrine already exists in the Old Testament. Many 
close approximations are also found with respect to substance, 
though these are much slighter than the agreement in 
method.”* For his legendary embellishment of the life of 
Moses, Philo expressly appeals to the tradition of the mpeo- 
Bérepot, who “always combined oral tradition with what was 
read aloud.” ™ 


113 Comp. Siegfried, pp. 142-159. 

118 Comp. the collections of Vallarsi and Siegfried named above (note 
108). 

114 Ruseb. Praep. evang. viii. 7.6 (from the first book of the Hypothetica). 
Philo having here given by way of example a series of commands, says 
there are also peuple darw iwi rovross, doe xecl iel dypaQuy tay xel vouinay, 
ndtv TOIs vomipeols aUTOIs. 

115 See above, p. 348, and Ritter’s work, Philo und die Halacha, 1879, 
there named ; also Siegfried, p. 145. 

116 Comp. Siegfried, p. 145 sqq. Also much in Frankel, Ueber den 
Einfluss der paliistinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik 
(1851), especially pp. 190-200. 

ny Vita Mosis, lib. i. § 1 (Mang. ii. 81): Aaa’ dywys . . . ra mepi rev 
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Philo has nowhere given a systematic statement of his 
system. He has at most developed single points, such as 
the doctrine of the creation of the world with some degree 
of connection. As a rule he gives the ideas he has worked 
out, in conjunction with the text of the Old Testament. This 
is consistent with the formal principle of his whole theology, 
viz. the assumption of the absolute authority of the Mosaic 
law. The Thorah of Moses is to him, as to every Jew, the 
supreme, nay the sole and absolutely decisive authority: a 
perfect revelation of Divine wisdom. Every word written in 
Holy Scripture by Moses is a divine declaration.“* Hence no 
word in it is without definite meaning."® The Scriptures also 
of the other prophets in conjunction with those of Moses 
contain Divine revelations. For all the prophets are God’s 
interpreters, who makes use of them as instruments for the 
revelation of the Divine will.” With this formal principle 


dvdpa penvicw, wabdy arta xai tx BiBrwv rev lepav... xal rapa tives 
aénro tov ebvous mpcoBurépav. Ta yap rsyoueve trois cdvayivaoxopévois céel 
ovvv@asvov. 

118 Vita Mosis, ii. 163, ed. Mangey (Richter, 4th small vol.): Odx dyvoa 
Kev ovr, ws wevree lol xpnopeol dow cv tails lepais BiBAos dvaytypamras xpno- 
Bévres 00’ xdrod (scil. Mavoéws). 

119 In De profugis, i. 554, Mangey (Richter, 3rd small vol.), we are told 
of Philo, that the expression davérw bavarovcdes instead of the simple 
bevarovabe:, Hx. xxi. 12, disquieted him, because he well knew, ors xepirrcv 
dvopee obdey r/Mnotv.—For other examples see De Cherubim, i. 149, Mangey 
(Richter, 1st small vol.). De agricultura Noe, i. 300, Mangey (Richter, 2nd 
small vol.). 

120 The extent of Philo’s Canon cannot be defined as to details. It is 
quite certain, that the Thorah of Moses has in his view quite a different 
importance to the rest of Holy Scripture. But the latter also, i.e. the most 
important of the Nebiim and Kethubim, are quoted by him as prophetic 
and sacred writings. For further particulars see Gfrérer, i. 46 sqq. On 
the inspiration of the prophets see De monarchia, ii. 222, Mang. (Richter, 4th 
small vol.) : xpoQyrns deoPdputos Seowsed noel wpoPnrevocs, Adyov psy oixciov 
ovdey’ obde yolp, i Aéyes, Odvaras xoreraBely Oye narexdmevos byvtws xeel 
évbovoray. “Oow 2 évnyeiros, Yeersdoeras xedamep daroberrovros érépov, 
“Epunveis yeep elow of xpoPijrat beod xaraxpwpsvov trois éxelvav éprydvors apds 
dyrwow dv dv ebcryon. Comp. also De specialibus legibus, ii. 343, Mangey 
(Richter, 5th small vol.). Quis rerum divinarum heres, i. 511, Mangey 
(Richter, 3rd small vol.). For more on Philo’s doctrine of inspiration see 
Gfrorer, i. 54-68. 
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of the absolute authority of Holy Scripture and especially of 
the Mosaic law, is connected the further assumption that all 
true wisdom was actually contained just in this source of all 
knowledge. In other words, Philo deduces formally from the 
Old Testament all those philosophical doctrines which he had 
in fact appropriated from the Greek philosophers. Not in 
Plato, Pythagoras and Zeno, but above all in the writings of 
Moses, is to be found the deepest and most perfect instruction 
concerning things divine and human. In them was already 
comprised all that was good and true, which the Greek philo- 
sophers subsequently taught. Thus Moses is the true teacher 
of mankind, and it is from him—as Philo, like Aristobulus, pre- 
supposes—that the Greek philosophers derived their wisdom.” 

The scientific means by which it was possible for Philo to 
adhere to and carry out these assumptions is allegorical inter- 
pretation.” This was no invention of Philo, but one which 
had already been perfected and wielded by others.” Hence 
it was for him a quite self-evident process, which he 
nowhere thought it necessary to justify, although he occasion- 
ally extols its value and declares it indispensable. By the 
help of this process he was able to read out of the primitive 
history of Genesis those profound philosophical theories, 
especially in the department of Psychology and Ethic, which 
really grew up in the soil of Greek philosophy. The most 
external occurrences of scriptural history become in his hands 
mines of instruction concerning the supreme problems of 
human existence. 

Only by means of this method could the double mission be 
in fact fulfilled which Philo saw allotted to him. He thus 
became to his Jewish co-religionists, with whom he shared 
the presupposition of the Divine authority of the Mosaic 

131 So Heraclitus (Leg. allegor. i. 65, Mang., Richter, 1st small vol. Quis 
rerum divinarum heres. i. 503, Mang., Richter, 3rd small vol.). Zeno (Quod 
omnis probus liber, ii. 454, Mang., Richter, 5th small vol.), 

122 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 68-118. Zeller, iii. 2. 346-352; and especially 


Siegfried, Philo, pp. 160-197. 
128 Zeller, iii. 2. 265 sq- 
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law, the medium of the philosophic culture of the Greeks; 
showing them, that Moses had taught just what appeared 
to him true and valuable in Greek philosophy. On the other 
hand he proved to the Greeks by the same means, that 
all the knowledge and intuition, for which they so highly 
esteemed their own philosophers, were already to be found in 
the writings of Moses. It was not they but Moses, who was 
both the best of lawgivers and the first and greatest of 
philosophers. These two tendencies are, it may be plainly 
perceived, the mainsprings of Philo’s extensive literary 
activity. Being himself both Jew and Greek he desired to 
act upon both, to make the Jews Greeks and the Greeks 
Jews. His religious assumptions are in the first place those 
of Judaism with its belief in revelation. But these religious 
assumptions underwent a powerful and peculiar modification 
by the elements which he derived from the Greek philosophy. 
And as he combined both in himself, he desired to set up a 
propaganda on both sides. 

No strictly completed system of Philo can in truth be 
spoken of. The elements, of which his view of the world 
is compounded, are too heterogeneous to form a strictly 
completed unity. Nevertheless his several views exhibit a 
connected whole, whose members mutually condition one 
another. In the following attempt to give a brief sketch of 
this whole, we shall leave out of consideration his specifically 
Jewish assumptions and confine ourselves to his philosophical 
views. The characteristic feature of his standpoint is just 
this, that his philosophy, 12. his entire view of the world, 
may be completely stated without the necessity of mention- 
ing any Jewish, particularistic notions. His Judaism virtually 
consists in the formal claim, that the Jewish people are by 
reason of the Mosaic revelation in possession of the highest 
religous knowledge—one might almost say of the true religious 
ulumination. In a material respect Greek views have gained 
the upper hand. For even his theology is only so far Jewish 
as to insist on monotheism and on the worship of God apart 
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from images. In this however it stands in opposition only 
to the polytheism of the heathen religions, but not to the idea 
of God of Greek philosophy, which on the contrary Philo 
very closely follows. Thus his Judaism is already very 
powerfully modified. Moreover the specifically Jewish, “ie. 
the particularistic notions are embraced by him in a form 
which is tantamount to their denial. It is just this which 


makes it possible, entirely to disregard them in a sketch of his 


view of the world.’*——The following survey follows chiefly 


the excellent exposition of Zeller, certainly the best we now 
have, 

1. The Doctrine of God.** The fundamental thought from 
which Philo starts, is that of the dualism of God and the 
world. God alone is good and perfect, the finite as such is 
imperfect. All determinations, which are adapted to finite 
existence, are therefore to be denied of God. He is eternal, 
unchangeable, simple, free, self-sufficing.”* He is not only 


124 With regard to detail the following remarks may suffice. Philo 
firmly adheres to the obligation of the Mosaic law. But only because it is in 
his eyes the most perfect, just and reasonable, because its moral demands 
are always the purest, its social institutions the best and most humane, its 
religious ceremonies the most consistent with the Divine intelligence. In 
this sense it is that he exhibits it in his work de specialibus legibus. He also 
adheres to the prerogative of the Jewish people: the Jews are the privileged 
people of God (Gfrérer, i. 486 sq. Dahne, i. 428 sq.). But they owe 
their privileges to their own and their forefathers’ virtues. God makes no 
distinction between men as such. Hence too the Messianic promise, i.e. 
the promise of earthly prosperity, to which also Philo adheres (see § 29), 
applies not to Israel according to the flesh, but to all who are converted 
from idolatry to the only true God (see especially de execrationibus, § 8, 
Mang. ii. 435). We see that Jewish particularism is here everywhere 
in course of dissolution. Judaism is on the contrary the best religion just 
because it is cosmopolitan (comp. below, note 179). 

125 Comp. Gfrdrer, i. 113 sqq. Déahne, i. 114 sqq. Zeller, iii, 2, pp. 
353-360. 

126 Hternal, &tds0¢, De mundi opificio, i. 3, Mang. (Richter, small vol 5); 
De caritate, ii. 386, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 5), and elsewhere. Unchange- 
able, étpexros, De Cherubim, i. 142, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1); Legum 
allegoriae, i. 58, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1), and the whole work Quod 
deus sit immutabilis, i. 272 sqq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—Simple, 
a&xarovs, Legum allegor. i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1).—Free, De 
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free from human faults, but exalted above all human virtues, 
He is better than the good and the beautiful.” Nay, since 
every determination would be a limitation, He is devoid of 
qualities dzrovos, without a aoidTys,” and thus His nature is 
undefinable. We can only say that He is, not what He is.”— 
It is true that together with these purely negative definitions, 
which advance almost to an absence of attributes, is found also 
a series of positive assertions on the nature of God, by which 
assertions of the former kind are again abolished. This con- 
tradiction however is not to be wondered at. For the object 
of this assertion of an absence of attributes is merely to 
remove all limitation, all imperfection from God. And 
therefore Philo makes no difficulty in placing beside it the 
other assertion: that all perfection is combined in God and 
derived from Him, He fills and comprises everything.” All 


somniis, i. 692, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 3). — Self-sufficing, xpnZa» 
ovdevos TO wapamwav, tavTd inevds, airapxtoreros seur@, Legum allegor. 
i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1); De mutatione nominum, i. 582, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 3); De fortitudine, ii. 377, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 5). 

127 De mundi opificio, i. 2, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): ¢ ray éawy voids 
—slrixpivioraros xal axpaiDvioraros, xpsirray te  dperh nal xpeirrav 4 
ixsornun xol xpslrrav 4 aite 70 dyebov xal wits TO xerdv. 

128 Tegum allegoriae, i. 50, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): &x0s0;—é 
be6¢.—Ibid. i. 53: 6 yelp 4 wosdrnre oldmevos dyesy rov bedv 4 por) Eve elvece 
@ 2 cryévunrov nal kPbceprov H oy drpemwroy, sevrdv cdixel od edv.— Quod deus 
sit immutabilis, i. 281, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2): God must be with- 
drawn from all determination (quality) (é@:@eCeow—areons rosdr nros). 

129 Vita Mosis, ii. 92, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): ‘O 3 Té pév 
xparov rive, Qnalv, ebroicst Eye eis 6 dv, ive wobevres SeeQopav byroc re noel 
Hi} dvrog wpocwvadidaxdacsw, wc ovdev svoma ex euod rd mweephrov xupio- 
Aoyeiras, @ pdvy wpdceors 7d slvecs.— Quod deus sit immutabilis, i. 282, 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2): ¢ Y dpe ob8€ cH v6 xararnards, Ort wh 
xara 70 slvecs podvov. “Coraplis yap 200 6 xerarauBdvouev cbrod, ro d8 
xwpls OrdpSews obdév.—De mutations nominum, i. 580, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 3).—De somniis, i. 655, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 3). 

180 Legum allegoriae, i, 52, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): raé pedv Bare. 
éxideh nol tonun noel neve dvra wAnpav nod wepséyov, wbrds 38 de ovderds 
arrov weptexomevos, cre elo nal ro wav abrds dv.—Ibid. i. 88, Mang.: 
Tlévre yep wemanpaxev 6 beds, wel dud wevrav duergrvdev, noel xevdv ovd8 
bpnpeov amontrumey zxvrod.—Ibid, i. 97, Mang.—De confusione linguarum, 
i. 425 Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—De migratione Abrahami, i. 466, 
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perfection in the creature is derived solely and only from 
Him. 

2. The Intermediate Beings.” God, as the absolutely 
Perfect, cannot enter into direct contact with matter. All 
contact therewith would defile Him.” An acting therefore 
of God upon the world and in the world is according to Philo 
only possible through the intervention of intermediate causes, 
of interposing powers who establish an intercourse between 
God and the world. For the more precise definition of 
these intermediate beings, four notions, suited to this 
purpose, offered themselves to Philo; two belonging to the 
philosophical, two to the religious region. These were the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, the Stoic doctrine of active causes, 
the Jewish doctrine of angels, and the Greek doctrine of 
daemons. All these elements, but chiefly the Stoic doctrine 
of powers, were used by Philo in constructing his peculiar 
doctrine of intermediate beings. Before the creation of this 
world of the senses, he teaches, God created the spiritual types 
of all things.™* These types or ideas must however be con- 
ceived of as active causes, as powers which bring disordered 
matter into order.” It is by means of these spiritual powers 


Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2).—De somniis, i. 630, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 8).—Gfrorer, i. 123 sqq.—Diéhne, i. 282 sqq. 

181 LTegum alleg. i. 44, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): Tleveras yop 
oddérore wosev 6 beds, AR’ dowep idsov 7d xeclesy wupds, mel xsdvog To Wuyerv, 
ovra xal beov to wossiv’ wool woAY ye eAAOY, Cow xal Tois GAACss Sraosy 
px Tov Spay deri». 

182 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 148 sqq. Diihne, i. 161 sqq., 202 sqq. Zeller, iii. 
2, pp. 360-370. Keferstein’s above-named Monograph. 

188 De victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): "Eg 
ixeivns yep [rijc Bans] wavr’ eyivuncer 6 beds, obn eDamrdmevos abrdg* ov yolp 
Gy Obes ckereipov noi weDupmctuns VAnc every Tov (Opcovee noel poexceproy. 

184 De mundi opificio, i. 4, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): TIporndy yap 
6 beds cere Os0s, ors wienee xarcv ovx dy wore yévorre narod Bixee rapadelry- 
faros, onde rt trav wlcdnrav dvumetriov, 6 eh xpos dpxstumoy xi vonryy idtay 
dasinovicdn, Bovanbels rov operov rovrovl xdawov Inuwsoupyyoas, 
wposkervwov rev vonToy, ive xpausvos doupaty nal OsosidcoraTe wepa- 
Selypeari, Tov cuparinoy ToUTOY dwEpycontes, EpeoBuTepov vewrepoy a&wEesncviapec, 
rocabra wepiiCovra alodura yivn, ooamep tv ixeiv vonrc. Comp. the work 
De mundi opificio. 

185 De victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): rais 
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that God acts in the world. They are His ministers and 
vicegerents, the ambassadors and mediums between God and 
things finite,” the Adrvoe or partial powers of the universal 


reason.” By Moses they are called angels, by the Greeks 


daemons. If according to this they appear to be conceived 
of as independent hypostases, nay as personal beings, other 
assertions again forbid us to take them for decidedly such. 
It is expressly said, that they exist only in the Divine 
thought.” They are designated as the infinite powers of the 
infinite God,“ and thus regarded as an inseparable portion of 
the Divine existence. But it would again be a mistake, on 
the ground of these assertions to deny definitely the personi- 
fication of the Adyoe or Suvdyets. The truth is just this, that 
Philo conceived of them both as independent hypostases and as 
immanent determinations of the Dwine existence. And it is an 
apt remark of Zeller’s, that this contradiction is necessarily 
required by the premisses of Philo’s system. “He combines 
both definitions without observing their contradiction, nay he 


doaweross duvausaiv, Sv trvuwov dvomce wi idtes, xarexpyouro wpos ¥6 
yévos sxccorov tiv dppdrrovony Aweiv wopPyv.—De monarchia, ii. 218 sq., 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4). 

186 De Abrahamo, ii. 17 sq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): feped xcel betees 
Qvasis, Drodsexovos nal Vrapxos tod «porto beov.—De somniis, i. 642, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 3). 

187 Tegum alleg. i. 122, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): rods a&yytrous 
nai Adyous avrov.—De somniis, i. 631, Mang. (Richter, 3): rods éevrov 
Adyous ewinouplas svexx Trav Pinaperav émoorenrc:.—Ibid. i. 640: Puxad dé 
slow &bceveros of Adyos ovros.—On the identity of the adyo: with the ideas 
see Heinze, Lehre vom Logos, p. 220. 

188 De somniis, i. 638, Mang. (Richter, 3): ddcveeross Adeyoss, obs xecasiv 
$005 dyyéaous.—Ibid. i. 642: revtas (viz. pure souls) dalmovas pév 
oi hAAOL DsrcooPos, o OE lepds Adyos eyyérous ciwbe xoerciv.—De gigantibus, 
i. 263, Mang. (Richter, 2): Ovs daros QircooQos deeipovas, ay yérovs Mavogs 
elabev dvowelerv’ Puyol d¢ ior xared cov cbépee wetduevers. 

189 De mundi opificio, i. 4, Mang. (Richter, 1): As the ideal city, whose 
plan the artist sketches, exists only in his mind, rév awirdv rpdaov obd8 6 ax 
rav Wey xdopeos &Arov dv exos téwov y Tov elov Adyov Tov rabre diceenoo- 
Hisavre.—Ibid. i. 5, Mang.: El b¢ tis ebeanosts yupevortpars xphowobecs 
Trois duduaoww, ovdev ay srepov sigros rév vonrdv slvecs xdopeov, H Osod Adyor Hou 
x00 60% OL0UYTOS. 

140 De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, i. 173, Mang. (Richter, 1): daep/ypaQes 
yep 6 beds, mepiypaos noel wi duvcemeis airou. 
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is unable to observe it, because otherwise the intermediary 
role assigned to the Divine powers would be forfeited, even 
that double nature, by reason of which they are on the one 
hand to be identical with God, that a participation in the 
Deity may by their means be possible to the finite, and on 
the other hand different from Him, that the Deity, notwith- 
standing this participation, may remain apart from all contact 
with the world.” 

With this ambiguous view of the nature of the duvduers, 
the question as to their origin must also necessarily remain 
undecided. It is true that Philo frequently expresses himself 
in an emanistic sense. But yet he never distinctly formulates 
the doctrine of emanation.“ The number of the Suvdpes is 
in itself unlimited.“ Yet Philo sometimes gives calculations, 
when comprising the individual powers under certain notions of 
species.* He mostly distinguishes two supreme powers: good- 
ness and might,” which again are combined and reconciled by 
the Divine Logos, which, so far as it is reckoned among the 
powers at all, is the chief of all, the root from which the rest 
proceed, the most universal intermediary between God and the 
world, that in which are comprised all the operations of God.“ 

141 Philosophie der Grriechen, iii. 2, p. 365. 

142 Comp. Zeller, pp. 366-369.—Emanistic, eg. De profugis, i. 575, 
Mang. (Richter, 3): God is 4 zpesBurarn axnyy. Kal peymor’ elxdras. 
Tov yep ovxumavra rovrov xcojov ae Bpnos.—Also De somniis, i. 688, Mang. 
(Richter, 3). 

148 De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, i. 178, Mang. (Richter, 1): &aepiypada 
ai duvepess.—De confusione linguarum, i. 431, Mang. (Richter, 2): Eic¢ dy 
6 beds kpevdyroug wepl adrov exes duvets. 

144 In de profugis, i. 560, Mang. (Richter, 3), he counts in all siz, viz. 
besides the dios Adyos the five following: @ zosnrixy, 4 Baoirsny, 4 trcwg, 
@ vowober:xy, . . . (the last is wanting). 

145 "Ayaddorns and c&pxxy (De Cherubim, i. 144, Mang., Richter, 1; De 
sacrificiis Abelis et Cain, i. 173, Mang., Richter, 1), cdcpyeole and 
hyewovia, OLB xepioring and % Baotasny (both de somniis,i. 645, Mang., 
Richter, 3), 4 evepyérss and 4% xorAaworaypsos (de victimas offerentibus, ii. 
258, Mang., Richter, 4), also 4 wosnrixy and 4% Baasasnxy (because God 
created the world in consequence of His goodness, so de Abrahamo, ii. 19, 
Mang., Richter, 4. Vata Mosis, ii. 150, Mang., Richter, 4). 

146 De profugis, i. 560, Mang. (Richter, 3). Quaest. in Exod. ii. 68, 
p- 514 sq. (Richter, 7). Contrary to Zeller, who attempts to understand 
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3. The Logos.” “By the Logos Philo understands the 
power of God or the active Divine intelligence in general ; he 
designates it as the idea which comprises all other ideas, the 
power which comprises all powers in itself, as the entirety of the 
supersensuous world or of the Divine powers.” It is neither 
uncreated nor created after the manner of finite things.” It. 
is the vicegerent and ambassador of God;™ the angel or 
archangel which delivers to us the revelations of God;™ the 
instrument by which God made the world? The Logos is 
thus identified with the creative word of God.” But not 
only is it the mediator for the relations of God to the world, 
but also for the relations of the world to God. The Logos 
is the High Priest, who makes intercession for the world 
to God. But notwithstanding this apparently undoubted 
personification of the Logos, what has been said above of the 
Divine powers in general applies here also. “The definitions, 
which, according to the presuppositions of our thought, would 


certain passages as saying, that the Logos is to be conceived of not as the 
root, but as the product or result of the two supreme powers (p. 370); 
see Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 248 sqq. 

147 Comp. Gfrérer, i. 168-326. Dihne, i: 202 sqq. Zeller, iii. 2, 
pp. 370-386, and the above-named Monographs, especially those of Heinze 
and Soulier. 

M48 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 371. 

149 Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 501 sq., Mang. (Richter, 8): odre ayév- 
vnros dg 6 beds ay, ovre yevuntos dg Dusic, BAAR mks tav Axpwr, &uPoréposs 
Ouenpevav. 

150 Quis rer. div. her. le.: axpeoBeurng rou hryepedvos pds to OwHxoov. 

151 Leg. allegor. 1.122, Mang. (Richter, 1): rev @yyerov, 8 gots Advyos. 
—De confusione linguarum, i. 427, Mang. (Richter, 2): rev xparéyovov wdrov 
Adyou, Tov ayyerov wpecBUrarov, ds cdpyeyysdoy worvavupoy dadpxovra. 
_ —De somniis, i. 656, Mang. (Richter, 3).—Quis rer. div. her. i. 501, jin. 
(Richter, 3).—Quaest. in Exod. ii. 18, p. 476 (Richter, 7). 

152 Leg. allegor. i. 106, Mang. jin. (Richter, 1): Sxscd beod B38 6 Adyos 
wired toriv, @ xabewep doyevw mpooxpnocpeevos éxoopomrolss.—De Cherubim, 
i. 162, Mang. (Richter, 1): Evpyoes yep airsov ety avrov [rod xdozov] roy 
bsdv, OQ’ ov yévover® vay d¢ ra Tésowpa atorxeia, 8 ay cuvexpecdn’ Cpycvo 
Be Adyow Oeod, O0 ob nareaxevaeadn rigs d8 xarauxevas aitloy tiv dy abd- 
rnre Tov Onusoupyou. 

168 Leg. alleg. i. 47, Mang. (Richter, 1). De sacrif, Abel. et Cain. i. 165, 
Mang. (Richter, 1). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 230. 

154 De aigantibus, i, 269, Mang. jin. (Richter, 2): 6 dpxsepeds Adeyos Evdtce- 
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require the personality of the Logos, are crossed in Philo by 
such as make it impossible, and the peculiarity of his mode 
of conception consists in his not perceiving the contradiction 
involved in making the idea of the Logos oscillate obscurely 
between personal and impersonal being. This peculiarity is 
equally misunderstood, when Philo’s Logos is regarded absolutely 
as a person separate from God, and when on the contrary it is 
supposed that it only denotes God under a definite relation, 
according to the aspect of His activity. According to Philo’s 
opinion the Logos is both, but for this very reason neither 
one nor the other exclusively ; and he does not perceive, that 
it is impossible to combine these definitions into one notion.” *” 
“But Philo cannot dispense with these definitions. With 
him the Logos, like all the Divine powers, is only necessary, 
because the supreme God Himself can enter into no direct 
contact with the finite; it must stand between the two and 
be the medium of their mutual relation; and how can it be 
this unless it were different from both, if it were only a 
certain Divine property? In this case we should have again 
that direct action of God upon finite things, which Philo 
declares inadmissible. On the other hand the Logos must 
now indeed be again identical with each of the opposites 
which it was to reconcile, it must likewise be a property 
of God as a power operative in the world. Philo could not 
without contradiction succeed in combining the two.” 
Philo was, as it seems, the first to postulate, under the 
name of the Logos, such an intermediate being between God 


rplBev asl nal axornlesw tv trois dyloss dipaos duvepevos.—De migratione 
Abrahami, i. 452, Mang. (Richter, 2): rev cpysepée adyov.—De profugis, 
i. 562, Mang. (Richter, 3): aéyouev yap, rov aepyseptcee ovx avOpwarov, err 
Adyov Osiov elves, wevrav ovy, Exovolwy pudvoy, AAR nel cexovolwy adinnuaTav 
aéroxov.— Quis rer. div. her. i. 501, Mang. jin. (Richter, 3): ‘O & adrog 
intrng pty tors rov bynrod xnpeivovtos asl wpos ro &D0aprov.— Vita Mosis, 
ii. 155, Mang. (Richter, 4): ’Avayxaiov yap qv tov lepamévor T@ Tov xdopcov 
warp) Taepaxrnr@ xphobos tersiorare thy ceperyy vig, mpos Te e~vnorsicy 
awoprynarav xal xopnylev ePbovararav cryadav. 

155 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 378. 

156 Zeller, iii, 2, p. 380 sq. 
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and the world.” Points of contact for his doctrine lay in 
both Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. In the former 
it was chiefly the doctrine of the wisdom of God, and in the 
second place, that of the Spirit and the Word of God, which 
Philo took up. From the Platonic philosophy it was the 
doctrine of ideas and of the soul of the world, which he 
utilized for his purpose. But it is the Stoic doctrine of the 
Deity as the active reason of the world, which is the nearest 
to his. “We need only to strip off from this Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos, its pantheistic element, by distinguishing the 
Logos from the Deity, and its materialistic element by dis- 
tinguishing it from organized matter, to have the Philonean 
Logos complete.” ** 

4, The creation and preservation of the world.” All exist- 
ence cannot however, the intermediate beings notwithstanding, 
be traced back to God. For the evil, the imperfect can in no 
wise, not even indirectly, have its cause in God.” It origi- 
nates from a second principle, from matter (Ay, or stoically 
ovcla). This is the formless, lifeless, unmoved, unordered 
mass devoid of properties, from which God, by means of the 
Logos and the divine powers, formed the world.” For only 


157 In the Wisdom of Solomon the Divine word is certainly once per- 
sonified as elsewhere wisdom is. But this is merely a poetical personi- 
fication, not an actual hypostatification. The author applies the term 
Wisdom of God to represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, so 
far as he entertains it. Comp. also Grimm on the passage. In the 
Targums the ‘‘word of God” (Memra) certainly plays a réle similar to 
that of the Logos in Philo. But these were very probably already under 
his influence. 

158 Zeller, iii. 2, p. 385. 

159 Comp. Gfrérer, i. 327 sqq. Dihne, i. 170 sqq., 246 sqq. Zeller, iii. 2, 
pp. 386-393. 

160 Comp. Zeller, iii. 8, p. 886, note 1. 

161 De mundi opificio, i. 5, Mang. (Richter, 1): Matter is #& éaurajc 
dranros, &moios, dpuxoc, sreporosdrntos, cvecpuorriacs, covpeQuvices peorh.— 
Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 492, Mang. fin. (Richter, 3): rhv re dpeopQov 
nal deo tov drwy obatlev.—De profugis, i. 547, Mang. (Richter, 3): ray 
adrosov xol civeideov noel coxnucriorov ovclev.—Ibid.: 4 dots daAn—De 
victimas offerentibus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, 4): d&yop@os dan. — Ibid. : 
dxsipov xal meQupmtvns “Ans. — De creatione principum, ii. 367, Mang. 
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a forming of the world and not creation in its proper sense 
is spoken of in Philo, since the origin of matter is not in God, 
but it is placed as a second principle beside Him. And the 
preservation of the world as well as its formation is effected 
by means of the Logos and the Divine powers. Nay the 
former is in truth but a continuation of the latter; and what 
we call the laws of nature are but the totality of the regular 
Divine operations.” 

5. Anthropology.” It is in anthropology, where Philo 
chiefly follows the Platonic doctrine, that the dualistic basis 
of his system comes most strongly to light. Philo here starts 
from the assumption, that the entire atmosphere is filled with 
souls. Of these it is the angels or demons dwelling in 
its higher parts who are the mediums of God’s intercourse 
with the world.* Those on the contrary who remain nearer 
to the earth, are attracted by sense and descend into mortal 
bodies.” Consequently the soul of man is nothing else than 
one of those Divine powers, of those emanations of Deity, 
which in their original state are called angels or daemons. It 
is only the life-sustaining, sensitive soul that originates by 
generation, and indeed from the aeriform elements of the seed ; 
reason on the contrary enters into man from without. The 
(Richter, 5): Muvte 9 4 rod xdopov yeverts re noel dsoinnots. Tee yep pea 
Gure éncerecev elo ro chyes, ras 2S ragias, noel & drolwv wosorntes, mol se 
ekvopolay oposrnras, nal 2& éreporyray rabrornras, nol && ckxoswavyrav xeel 
dvapeoorav xovavies nol cpmwovies, nol tx pty avicdrytos lodrnra, ex dé 
axorous Das tpyacapevos. ‘Agi yep tori émicrss wiTy nal Tels evepyéeriow, 
avron Ouvapeos TO WANLMEAES THs KElpovOs Odalas wEeTamoseiy Koel poEbccpeeoleaboes 
mpos Ty cdsiva. 

162 Comp. Zeller, iii. 2, p. 389 sq. 

162 Comp. Gfrorer, i. 373-415. Diihne, i. 288-340. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
893-402. 2 

164 De somniis, i. 642, Mang. (Richter, 3). 

165 De gigantibus, i. 263 sq., Mang. (Richter, 2). 

166 De mundi opificio, i. 15, Mang. (Richter, 1): ‘H 08 [4 x/vnoss] ola 
wexvirns, ) xvpi@repov chareiv, averianaros téxyn, Cwomrnoted Thy ey dypay 
odolev els ra Tov cimaros mean nol mtpn dievimovon, riy dé xvevpeoringy els 
rag ths Wuxi duvapes, Tov Te Opemrinyy noel chy alodnringy. Tv yap row 
Aoyscwod taviv drepberéov, Ji rods Daoxovras bvpabey avec» 
imctosévact, Oetov ~ak eidsov dvTa. 
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human mvedua is thus an emanation of Deity: God breathed 
His spirit into man."*”—The body as the animal part of man 
is the source of all evil, it is the prison to which the spirit is 
banished?® the corpse which the soul drags about with it,” 
the coffin or the grave, from which it will first awake to true 
life.” Sense as such being evil, sin is innate in man.” No 
one can keep himself free from it, even if he were to live 
but a day.” 

6. Ethic.” According to these anthropologic assumptions 
it is self-evident, that the chief principle of ethic is the utmost 
possible renunciation of sensuousness, the extirpation of desire and 
of the passions. Hence among philosophical systems, the Stoic 
must be most of all congenial to Philo in the matter of ethic. 
It is this that he chiefly embraces, not only in its fundamental 
thought of the mortification of the senses, but also in single 
statements, as in the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues 1 and 
of the four passions.”* Like the Stoics he teaches, that there 


167 Quod deterius potiori insidiatur, i. 206 sq., Mang. (Richter, 1).—De 
mundi opificio, i. 32, Mang. (Richter, 1).—De specialibus legibus, ii. 356, 
Mang. (Richter, 5).—Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 480 sq., 498 sq., Mang. 
(Richter, 3). 

108 Acouwrnpsor, De ebrietate, i. 872, fin., Mang. (Richter, 2). Leg. 
allegor. i. 95, sub. fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). De migratione Abrahami, i. 437, 
sub fin., Mang. (Richter, 2). 

169 Nexpov cama, Leg. allegor. i. 100 sq., Mang. (Richter, 1). De 
gigantibus, i. 264, med. Mang. (Richter, 2). Tov Wuxinc tyysoree ofxov, bv 
am yevioews aps tercvrins, dxbos rocovrov, ox cmorlbcras vexpoQMoporvce, 
De Agricultura Noe, i. 305, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

170 Adpya& # cops, De migratione Abrahami, i. 438, sub jin., Mang. 
(Richter, 2).—oq~«, Leg. allegor. i. 65, sub fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). 

171 Vita Mosis, ii. 157, Mang. (Richter, 4): xavzl yevunt@ nol dy 
omovdaioy 7, rap doov Hrbev elo yévecwy, cue@ués TO ameptavoy soriv. 

178 De mutatione nominum, i. 585, Mang. (Richter, 8): Ti yap, aco 
pe a wecBocpos awd piaov, nal dv polo Hucpe torly » Cwm (Job xiv. 

8q.). 

178 Comp. Gfrérer, i. 415 sqq. Diahne, i. 341-493. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
402-416. Frankel in the above-cited article. Kahler, Das Gewissen, i. 1 
(1878), p. 171 sqq- ; 

114 Dpdvnois, cwPpoctyn, ckvdpla, Iexcecoctvn, Leg. ah : 
(Richter, 1), and frequently. 4 Pace eacglte aati 

115 Leg. allegor. i. 114, sub fin., Mang. (Richter, 1). 
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is only one good, morality; like them he requires freedom 
from all passions,” and the greatest possible simplicity of 
life ; ‘8 like them he also is a cosmopolitan.” But with all 
this affinity Philo’s ethic still essentially differs from the Stoic. 
The Stoics refer man to his own strength; according to 
Philo, man, as a sensuous being, is incapable of liberating 
himself from sensuousness: for this he needs the help of God. 
It is God who plants and promotes the virtues in the soul 
of-man. Only he, who honours Him and yields himself to 
His influence, can attain to perfection.” True morality is, 
as Plato teaches, the imitation of the Deity.” In this 
religious basis of ethic Philo is very decidedly distinguished 
from the Stoics. Political activity, and practical morality in 
general, have a value only so far as they are a necessary 
medium for contending against evil” But knowledge also 
must subserve this one object, and hence ethic is the most 
important part of philosophy. Nevertheless the purity of 


176 Moyvoy sIvccs ro xcrov dyabev, De posteritate Caint, i. 251, init., Mang. 
(Richter, 2). 

177 Leg. allegor. i. 100, Mang. (Richter, 1): O 88 61, 4 qdovd, && savriic 
tor) pooyOnpa. Aid rovro év mtv orovdaiy ovx, edploxeras To wapamay, wdvos dE 
avrg 6 Davros d&rorcwver.—Ibid. i. 113, init.: Mavens 32 Grov tov bupedv 
ixrépevesy noel cbwondmrety oleras Seiv ras Wuxiis, ov petpiomadcsav, eArd 
bUVOAas awebelay ayarav. 

178 De somniis, i. 639-665, Mang. (Richter, 3).—Leg. allegor. i. 115, 
Mang. (Richter, 1).—Quod deterius potiord insidiatur, i. 198, init., Mang. 
(Richter, 1). 

179 See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 404. 

180 Leg. allegor. i. 53, inct., Mang. (Richter, 1): wpéwes r@ be@ Qurevesv xeet 
oixodopeety éy Wuxn tas aperec.—lbid. i. 60: “Oran éxBn 6 vods savrod xal 
savrov cveveryny O6Q, Borep 6 yidws Iowan, tyvineita dporoyiay tHv mpos TOV 
dvr woseiret. “Eas 0¢ wordy ororibnras as aitiov Tiv0s, Loxpady aPéeornxe TOU 
mwoapaxmpsiv bem xeel oworoysiv avrg. Kal yap aire trovro ro eZomonoysiobes 
yontéov, Ors Epyov éotly ovx! ras Puxins, AAR Tov Dalvovros avtTH beod x6 
evxepiorov.—Lbid. i. 131: avrds yap [6 xvpsos] warp tore rijg TeAsins Dicews, 
omeipay ev tals Puxmis nol yervav TO evdccscovely. 

181 De mundi opificio, i. 35, init., Mang. (Richter, 1).—De decalogo, ii. 
193, znit., Mang. (Richter, 4).—De caritate, ii. 404, inct., Mang. (Richter, 
5).—De migratione Abrahami, i. 456, med. 463, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

182 See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 406 sq. 

188 De mutatione nominum, i. 589, Mang. (Richter, 8): Kadeaeo dévdpav 
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life attained by such self-knowledge is not the ultimate and 
supreme object of human development. On the contrary the 
origin of man being transcendental, the object of his develop- 
ment is likewise transcendental. As it was by falling away 
from God that he was entangled in this life of sense, so must 
he struggle up from it to the direct vision of God. This 
object is attainable even in this earthly life. For the truly 
wise and virtuous man is lifted above and out of himself, and 
jn such ecstasy beholds and recognises Deity itself. His own 
consciousness sinks and disappears in the Divine light; and 
the Spirit of God dwells in him and stirs him like the strings 
of a musical instrument. He, who has in this way attained 
to the vision of the Divine, has reached the highest degree of 
earthly happiness. Beyond it lies only complete deliverance 
from this body, that return of the soul to its original incor- 
poreal condition, which is bestowed on those who have kept 
themselves free from attachment to this sensuous body.™ 


ovdev deros, ci por) xaprav olotine yévorro, tov adroy 3 rpowoy ovdey Quete- 
noylos, eb wo perros xrHoww céperng éveyneiy x.7.A.—De agricultura Noe, i. 
302, Mang. (Richter, 2). In both passages Philo compares physics to the 
plants and trees; logic to the hedges and fences ; ethic to the fruits. He 
praises the Essenes for exclusively occupying themselves with ethic (Quod 
omnis probus liber, li. 458, Mang.). 

184 Philo thus addresses the soul in Qués rerum divinarum heres. i. 482, 
Mang. (Richter, 3): ceuriy &acdpas nai gxornbs ccavrins, nedcerep of xopuBav- 
ciavres nol nerexowevos, Baxyevbeioe xal beoQopnbcion nara tive xpoPyrenos 
eridecaoucv. "Evdovarmons yep noel ovx ers ovens év sauri Osavolac, Ar’ spar 
ovpaviy ceooBnwéyns xal éxmeunvulas x7.A. Quis rerum divinarum heres. i. 
508 sqq., Mang. (Richter, 3), especially i. 511 (where Philo dilates at 
length upon the ecstatic state). 

185 De Abrahamo, ii. 37, Mang. (Richter, 4): Wisdom teaches, re» 
Oxvarov vomiCew mo oPéow Puxins, AAAM xwpsc—edv xoel VeceCevEiy cbard capwros, 
Obev Hadev carsovons. "Habe d2, ws ev rn xoomorosle dedyrAwrees, moped bcov.— 
Leg. allegor. i. 65 (Richter, 1): Ed xal 6 “Hpaxarciros xara rovro Mavotas 
aenonovdnans tH Odymoers® Qyol yepr ““ Zawev rov éxeivav Oceverov, tebynnocpecy 
be rdv éxcivav Bier,” ds viv sv, Ore evCaper, tedvnxviaes tag Wuxiis, wel as dy 
Ev Onur TH obpors évreruuBerevns’ ef DE dmroddvoiwer, rac Wuxns Coons Tov 
iDsov Blov, nal amnrdrAaymevns xoonod xal vexpod tov cvydérov c@meros. For 
those who have not freed themselves from sense, Philo has to accept, after 
the occurrence of natural death, a transition to another body, that is a 
transmigration of souls. See Zeller, iii. 2. 397 


§ 34. PHILO THE JEWISH PHILOSOPHER. 381 


Philo’s influence upon the two circles, which he had 
chiefly in view, viz. Judaism and heathenism, was impaired 
by the fact, that from his time onward Jewish Hellenism in 
general gradually lost in importance. On the one hand, the 
Pharisaic tendency gained strength in the Dispersion also, on 
the other Hellenistic Judaism was, in respect of its influence 
upon heathen circles, repressed, nay altogether dissolved by 
Christianity, which was now in its prime. Hence Judaeo- 
Hellenistic philosophy had gradually to give place to its 
stronger rival in both regions. Its influence was nevertheless 
still considerable. Jewish Rabbis and heathen neo-Platonists 
were more or less affected by it. Its strongest and most 
enduring influence was however exercised, in a direction which 
still lay outside Philo’s horizon, upon the development of 
Christian dogma. The New Testament already shows unmis- 
takeable traces of Philonean wisdom; and almost all the 
Greek Fathers of the first century, the apologists as well as 
the Alexandrians, the Gnostics as well as their adversaries, and 
even the great Greek theologians of subsequent centuries 
have, some more some less, either directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously drawn from Philo. But to 
follow out these traces lies beyond the province of this work. 


186 Compare on the history of Philo’s influence, Siegfried, Philo, pp. 
273-399. 
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P. 2, 1. 16, after population read Lastly the Samaritans also must in a wider 
sense be reckoned as belonging to the Jewish population 

P. 3, 1. 9, for scribes and Pharisees read Pharisaic scribes ; and after 1. 9, 
chief seat read down to the destruction of the Holy ons 

P, 4, 1. 5, for a century read centuries 

P. 4, note, for fundamental read legal ? 

P. 5, 1. 2, for grandson read grandsons 

lk 5 ih 5, after caves insert (ivpwAsves) 


P. 5, note 14, 1. 5 from foot, for Articles in the Kunde des Morgedtiindes 
read Abhandlungen Siir die Kunde des M orgenlandes 

P. 5, note 14, 1. 3 from foot, for Recess read Reuss 

P. 8, note 25, for Sadducees read Sadducean women, and for Samaritans 
read Samaritan women 

P. 9, note 26, 1. 1, for Zung read Zunz 

1k 10, Lis for It was read aloud, etc. read The Holy Scriptures were read 
aloud in it before as afterwards 


2, last line, for other than Grecian deities read other Grecian deities | 

2, last line, for Kiirbis read pumpkins 

. line 2, for paragandion read paragaudion 

iL 6, for Alewander read Menelaus 

ib 10, for R. Tomael read R. Ismael 

last line, for when read When 

1. 17, for a position of exemption from taxes read an exempt position 
1. 1, ‘for hence read never 

18 7, after Majuma Ascalonis insert (the port of Ascalon) 

1. Hi, for 1500 read 2500 
1, 
If 


DOP ON YP t 
SSS ee 


17, for then read afterwards 

5, for thus read then 

5, 1. 2 from foot, aft-: important towns insert (as Kanatha, Gerasa, 
elphia) 

1, 11, for Vita 9: iz. read Vita 9, Eu. 

1 12, after in the district of Gerasa insert (iv cois Tepacnvaiy Spocs) 
1, 11, for Perdiecas read Perdiccas 

1. 9, ‘for one read our 

1. 2, bottom, for No. 4 read No. IV. 

ale £7, for Artabanus read Artapanus 

, top line, for them read these 
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. 10, bottom, for faith read fa 
Bt for legal decisions read wee appointments 
last word, for its read their 
for fourth book of Esdras read fourth book of Hare 
1. 2, bottom, for ministration read administration 
05, 1. 3, bottom, for Chasidacic read Chasidaic 
39, 1. 5, for Capeno read Capena 
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Schiirer, #mil, 18-1910. A history of tt 
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